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ON  THE  HEIGHTS. 


FIEST   BOOK. 

FIRST  CHAPTER. 

Matins  were  being  sung  in  the  chapel  of  the  royal 
summer  residence. 

This  residence,  not  far  distant  from  the  palace,  was 
"  situated  on  a  slight  declivity  in  the  middle  of  the  park. 
The  eastern  side  of  the  hill  was  planted  far  up  with 
vines,  and  its  summit  crowned  with  magnificent  beeches. 
In  the  park  there  were  maple-trees,  plane-trees,  and 
elms,  spreading  out  their  rich  foliage  hy  the  side  of 
pines  and  fir-trees;  even  the  Siberian  stone-pine  had 
been  brought  here  from  the  highlands,  and,  by  its  thick 
needle  tufts,  showed  that  it  had  become  indigenous  to 
the  soil.  On  the  level  meadows  stood  single  lofty  fir- 
trees,  with  their  rich  growth  of  foliage  to  their  very 
top.  Shrubberies  of  various  leaves  and  flowers  presented 
a  refreshing  appearance.  Artistic  arrangement  was 
evident  in  the  whole  design. 

The  paths  were  well  kept,  the  flowers  were  wet 
with  morning  dew,  the  birds  sang,  the  freshly  mown 
grass  was  rich  in  fragrance,  there  were  swans  and 
curious  ducks  swimming  on  the  lake,  and  gay  flamingoes 
on  its  banks;   in  the  centre  of  the   lake  a  fouivtikm 
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threw  up  its  high  colnnm  of  water,  wluch  splaslied 
down  again  in  flaky  clouds  of  corling  foam. 

A  clear  woodland  stream,  fringed  with  elders  and 
■weeping- willows,  and  with  many  a  bridge  thrown  across 
it,  rushed  down  from  the  mountain  side,  ran  into  tJ^e 
lake,  and  Bowed  out  of  it  again  into  the  valley  towards 
the  river,  a  glimpse  of  whose  glittering  surface  flashed 
here  and  there  through  the  shrubbery. 

Under  the  trees,  and  wherever  the  view  was  choice, 
there  were  placed  ornamental  tables,  chairs,  and  seats. 

Not  far  from  the  chapel  a  distangulshed-looking 
man  was  sitting.  His  dress  was  carefully  arranged, 
U)d  the  thick  hair  on  his  head  was  as  white  as  the 
linen  which  he  wore  round  his  neck.  His  blue  eyes, 
bright  with  youth,  were  fixed  on  the  distant  landscape, 
beyond  the  valley  with  its  woods  and  fruit-trees,  and 
beyond  on  the  neighbouring  hills,  to  the  pointed  tops 
of  the  lofty  mountain-range,  whose  rugged  heights  rose 
sharply  against  the  bine  sky.  He  placed  by  his  side 
a  book  with  which  he  had  evidently  been  engaged, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  the  peacefulness  of  the  hour. 

The  great  door  of  the  chapel  was  open,  the  deep 
tones  of  the  organ  might  be  heard,  a  little  cloud  of 
incense  floated  forth  and  then  melted  away  in  the 
morning  air. 

This  distinguished- looking  man  was  physician  to 
the  king.  He  was  a  Protestant,  and  therefore  had  not 
gone  to  mass. 

Coming  out  from  the  vine-covered  verandah,  a  beau- 

1  a  full  white  dress  now  appeared; 

she  held  a  sunshade  over  her,  and  she  wore  a  simple 

^  cap  with  blue  ribands.     She  had  rich  goldea 

,  and  her  fair  faco,  slightly  fltished,  beamed  witli 
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youth  and  beauty;  she  seemed  the  personification,  as  it 
were,  of  Aurora. 

The  physician  heard  the  rustling  of  the  dress,  rose 
quickly,  and  bowed. 

"Gk)od  morning,  dear  sir,"  cried  the  lady,  who  was 
followed  by  two  others  a  few  steps  behind.  Her  voice 
was  not  clear;  there  was  something  in  it  of  that  violon- 
cello tone  which  is  not  attuned  to  express  joy,  but 
rather  the  deep  feelings  of  the  heart. 

"It  is  a  brilliant  day,"  continued  the  lady;  "but 
doubly  sad  for  those  who  have  to  spend  it  in  a  sick 
room.     How  is  our  Countess  Brinkenstein?" 

"Your  Majesty's  lady  of  the  chamber  may  pass  an 
hour  to-day  in  the  open  air." 

"I  am  delighted  to  hear  it.  Oh!  it  is  so  wonder- 
fully beautiful  here,  no  one  should  be  sick  or  sorry." 

"Your  Majesty's  lady  of  the  chamber  is  specially 
fortunate,  now  that  she  is  again  able  to  fulfill  the 
happy  duties  which  await  her." 

"Speak  softly,"  said  the  queen,  suddenly;  for 
the  organ  in  the  chapel  had  ceased,  and  the  mystery 
of  transubstantiation  was  taking  place.  "  Oh,  my  good 
firiend  and  counsellor,  I  want  to  confide  something  to 
you. 

The  two  ladies  drew  further  back,  and  the  queen 
walked  up  and  down  with  the  physician  on  the  open 
square  in  front  of  the  chapeL 

"Nothing  must  be  kept  from  the  doctor,"  began  the 
physician,  "only  a  short  time  ago  your  Majesty  said 
that  you  would  trust  me  with  a  stethoscope  to  examine 
the  emotions  of  the  soul." 

"Yes,"  said  the  queen;   and  she  blushed  to  th^ 

1* 


very  roots  of  her  Lair.  "I  had  thought  of  aBltiap 
yon  for  Bpiritual  coansel,  but  it  won't  do;  I  must 
settle  all  that  with  myself  alone.  But  I  have  a  request 
to  make  of  my  physician." 

"I  await  your  Majesty's  commands." 

"No,  not  here!     I  moan  — " 

Suddenly  the  chapel  bell  sounded.  ITie  king  came 
lUt;  he  wore  the  simple  dress  of  a  citizen,  without  any 
juark  of  distinction;  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  tlio 
eonrt  followed  him.  The  gentlemen  were  all  dressed 
as  commoners,  for  the  most  part  in  the  comfortable 
coshime  of  the  monntains,  Improved  by  modern  taste. 

The  king,  a  vigorous  manly  figure,  and  of  upright 
bearing,  waved  his  hand  in  the  distance  to  his  con- 
sort, and  at  once  approached  her;  his  snite  withdrew 
into  the  background,  and  softly  exchanged  their  morn- 
iug  greetings.  The  king  spoke  a  few  words  to  his 
consort,  she  smOed,  and  he  also  bowed  smilingly  with 
youthful  grace ;  then  he  offered  his  arm  to  the  queen, 
and  they  went  towards  tlie  pavilion,  tlie  ladies  and 
gentlemen  following,  now  chattering  together  merrily 
and  without  constraint. 

A  young  lady  of  the  court,  with  a  tall  fine  figure, 
and  brown  eyes  and  brown  hair,  joined  the  physician 
and  pressed  his  hand  heartily.  She  wore  a  simple 
light-coloured  summer  dress,  a  loose  open  jacket,  and 
under  it  a  fiill  chemisette;  a  leather  girdle  of  the 
natural  colour,  set  with  steel  knobs,  encircled  her 
iBt;  her  movements  were  graceful,  the  expression  of 

fece  was  half  roguish,  half  serious.      "May  one  be 

(wed  to  know,"  inquired  she  of  the  physician, 
me  be  allowed  to  know,  what  book  yon  have 


considered  worth  reading  oat  of  doors  on  this  beantiAxl 
morning." 

"It  was  worthy  to  he  read,  but  it  was  not  read," 
replied  the  physician;  and  he  held  oat  to  ber  a  Email 
Tolnme.     It  was  Horace. 

"Oh!  Latin!"  said  the  court  lady;  her  voice  had 
something  in  it  ehrill  and  saucy,  like  the  notes  of  a 
chaffinch.  "Latin  —  then  that  is  your  mass!"  The 
physician  briefly  explained  how  happy  the  ancients 
were  in  compressing  such  solid  and  lasting  matter  into 
so  small  a  compass.  They  entered  the  hall  and  placed 
themselves  as  they  chose,  for  tliere  was  no  order 
rank  at  breakfast.  In  general,  too,  in  the  country, 
where  all  uniform  was  laid  aside,  many  of  the  in 
brances  of  etiquette  were  dispensed  with. 

Nothing  is  more  cheerful  than  a  party  of  merry  diseu' 
gaged  people  at  breakfast;  all  the  magic  power  of  sleep's 
refreshment  is  still  in  the  man;  he  was  alone,  now  he  it 
iu  company;  in  the  whole  feeling  there  is  something 
vigorating  and  refreshing  to  the  creature  like  the  mo 
ing  dew  on  nature, 

TSa  servants  were  present  at  breakfast,  the  court  ladies 
wuted,  and  au  unconstrained,  almost  familiar  tone  pre- 
VMled.  The  physician  always  drank  tea,  which  ho  madi 
for  himaelf;  the  brown-haired  court  lady  invited  hersell 
this  morning  as  his  guest,  placed  herself  beside  him,  and 
poured  out  a  cup  for  Lim.  At  her  left  sat  Colonel  von 
Bronnen,  the  king's  adj utant- general ,  almost  the  only 
one  present  who  might  be  observed  as  wearing  uniform. 

The  talk  was  loud  and  confused,  —  men's  minds 
were  also  in  morning  toilet. 

"Oh!  to-day  is  Sunday!"  said  the  brown-haired 
Udy. 
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A  shrill  bnrst  of  langhter  followed  the  remark,  and 
the  queen  inquired  the  cause  of  it  The  physician 
informed  her  of  the  discovery  of  Countess  Irma  of 
Wildenort     The  queen  also  smiled. 

*'I  thought,"  said  the  king,  lighting  his  cigar,  — 
he  alone  smoked  in  the  salon,  —  "I  thought  all  days 
were  Sundays  with  you." 

**Yes,  Sire;  but  only  here,"  answered  the  countess 
merrily,  and  shaking  her  rich  brown  hair.  "Since  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  being  with  your  Majesty, 
whore  tliere  is  always  cake  on  the  table,  every  day  is 
Sunday  to  me;  but  in  the  cloister,  Sunday  was  disim- 
imishod  by  cake,  so  I  have  always  to  discover  here 
when  it  is  Sunday/' 

Von  Sohnabelsdorf,  the  counsellor  of  the  embassy, 
who  had  onlv  wcentlv  returned  from  Spain,  and  was 
awaitinir  now  emplovinent,  told  the  p^ywcjan,  to  whom 
ho  sat  opp«it^,  Hm  shortly  «  J«tt«f^  ^^^^  «^ 
tho  hi*t«T  of  tho  Sunday,  or  f^  of  the  Sabbath, 
^M  ap^  by  a  «ond  of  hh  ^  ^adrid;  he  had, 
r,  Mwrff  c(mtn^ted  somo  ideas  to  it. 
viMk  kid  <«*** 


■ktt    finjc   **w   irwv»    and    Schnabelsdorf 

I  Mm  •!**  ^'^^  '***^  ^*^  fourth  part  of  the 
^1  ^^  fl^  Mimml  division,  and  that  the 

J,  nqr*  fh***-**^  *^"^  ^^  positive    religions. 

^gJh^^^il  W^  *'*  *«pport  all  he  said  with  quota- 

^^JJJJlK  1** ***  •^  iwontion  his  famous  friends. 

*HWWWl  ^^f  the  learned  counsellor  was  fol- 

}A  Jwil  of  light  pleasantry,  until  the 

#  made  a  sign  to  the  physician,  the 

ft  lior  his  arm,  and  they  went  together 


Atongh  the  veraadah  to  a  beautiful  seat,  placed  under 
&  weepiug  ast  on  the  slope  of  the  pleasure- ground. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  thia  fair  royal  pair,  bo 
stately  and  noble,  and  the  queen  was  doubly  heau- 
tifii!,  for  just  at  this  time  ahe  harhoured  a  double 
life. 

The  queen  aat  down,  the  king  placed  himself  be- 
side her;  the  physician,  without  waiting  a  command, 
moved  a  seat  in  front  and  sat  down  opposite  to  them. 

"Now,"  began  the  queen,  "I  must  have  a  talk 
with  yon;  I  must  tell  you  of  a  pain — " 

"Would  you  not  rather  be  alone?"   inquired   the 

"No,  you  must  be  here  too.  I  want  to  ask  once 
more  whether  I  may  be  allowed  myself  to  nurse  the 
child,  which  God  grant  may  be  bom  in  health?" 

A  scarcely  perceptible  glance  from  the  king  told 
the  physician  what  reply  he  was  to  give. 

"Toui  Majesty,"  he  began;  "I  have  already  bad 
the  honour  of  pointing  out  to  you  the  superstition  of 
the  belief,  thai  beauty  is  preserved  by  the  simple  ful- 
filment of  the  duty  of  a  mother.  A  feeling  truly 
heautiiiil  induces  your  Majesty  to  express  this  wish. 
It  is,  however,  impossible  to  grant  it,  both  for  your 
sake,  and  for  that  of  the  child.  The  duties  of  a 
queen,  the  necessary  deportment,  the  indispensable 
state  ftjnctions,  the  various  emotions  of  the  mind  — - 
all  these  allow  it  not.  This  higher  degree  of  cultiva- 
tion produces  nervousness,  which  is  thus  communicated 
to  the  child,  and  clings  to  him  for  life." 

"I  beg  you,  dear  Matilda,"  interrupted  the  king, 
"not  to  torment  yourself  with  this  wish.  Consider 
the  welfare  of  the  prince." 
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"Do  not  always  speak  of  a  prince!  Promue  m6, 
yon  will  be  juat  as  happy  if  a  princess  — " 

"I  cannot  be  that  —  not  just  as  happy.  I  can't 
bind  or  force  myself  to  be  that;  but  happy,  happy  from 
my  heart,  I  promise  you,  if  you  and  the  child  are 
healthy." 

"Well,  then,  I  mnat  have  a  nurse  —  I  am  even 
now  envious  of  her,  for  she  will  take  from  me  fio  many 
of  the  pretty  looks  and  caresses  of  my  child  —  but  let 
it  be  BO,  I  will  submit." 

"And  what  is  the  pain  you  were  complaining  of?" 

"It  hurta  my  conscience  to  dejirive  another  child 
of  its  mother.  Thousands  have  done  so,  I  know 
—  but  whoever  commits  a  wrong,  does  it  for  him- 
self alone,  and  does  it  for  the  first  time  in  th« 
world.  Still  I  submit.  This  one  thing,  however,  I 
cannot  yield ;  only  an  honest  married  woman  out  of 
an  honest  family  shall  be  the  foster-mother  of  my 
child.  I  should  have  no  peace  in  my  mind  if  I  de- 
prived an  already  destitute  child  of  the  only  thing  it 
possesses  —  a  mother.  I  am  not  now  asking  as  to 
worldly  regulations  and  established  'customs.  Is  the 
poor  destitute  child,  bom  into  a  hostile  world,  to  be 
robbed  of  the  only  source  of  love  left  it  ?  If  we 
have,  however,  an  honest  married  woman,  we  still 
deprive  a  child  of  its  mother,  and  injure  the  life  of 
another  —  it  is  hard  that,  in  spite  of  better  knowledge, 
any  one  is  compelled  to  do  wrong  —  yet  I  submit  to 
the  necessity,  But  the  child  of  the  mother  whom  we 
■■■ke,  is  under  the  protection  of  its  family;  it  has  a 
ber,  perhaps  an  honest  grandmother,  and  careful 
1   ithera  and  sisters;  a  home  of  love   aheiters  the  little 


"Tour  Majesty,"  exclaimed  the  physician,  fiill  of 
enthnsiasm;  "your  Majesty,  at  thia  moment  in  thon- 
sands  of  churches,  prayers  are  being  offered  up  for 
you,  and  millions  of  voices  are  responding  their  amen." 

"Oh  God,  what  duties  are  thus  imposed!  One 
should  be  more  than  a,  human  being  to  bear  it  —  it 
depresses  me." 

"It  must  not  do  that,  your  Majesty;  it  should 
elevate  you!  At  this  moment,  the  aspirations  &om.  a 
thousand  lipa  become  a  clond,  wafting  you  upwards. 
This  ia  true  humanity,  when  he  who  ia  protected, 
guarded,  and  preserved  upright,  has  compassion  on  the 
unprotected,  the  unguarded,  and  the  fallen,  and  casts 
no  atone  against  him.  It  ia  one  of  the  secrets  of  na- 
ture, bow  much  of  such  feelings  ia  transmitted  to  the 
unborn  child.  Tliis  child  must  he  a  nobie,  beauti^ 
being,  for  be  will  derive  from  bis  mother  the  purity 
of  human  love." 

The  king  bad  taken  the  band  of  his  wife,  and  be 
now  asked,  "You  know  nothing,  thon,  of  the  law? 
It  is  not  only  a  family-law  that  the  princes  and 
princesses  of  our  house  should  be  born  ia  the  royal 
palace  —  for  which  reason  we  remove  to-morrow  to 
the  capital  —  but  it  is  also  a  court  regulation,  that 
oiJy  a  married  woman  may  he  wet-nnrse  to  a  prince." 

"And  I  have  tormented  myself  so  about  it  I  I  will 
in  future  pay  attention  to  the  court  regulations,  for 
they  contain  so  much  that  is  beautiful." 

"Your  Majesty  has  created  this  one  anew  in  your 
own  soul,"  interrupted  the  physician;  "that  only  is  a 
i'ree  and  sacred  law  which  has  become  hving  within  us," 

"Very  fine  and  tnie,"  said  the  king  —  his  cigar 
fell,  he  recovered   it  again,  and  then  said,  "ExinwB 


me,  dear  eir,   but  will  yoa  have  the  kindaeBa  to  order 
them  to  bring  ua  some  cigars?" 

The  physician  went  in,  and  the  king  immediately 

"Matilda,  I  pray  yon,  was  that  all  that  yoa 
had  on  your  heart  ?  I  have  observed  for  some  time 
that  you  have  had  something  on  your  mind — " 

"Tea,  I  have  something  on  my  mind,  but  I  can- 
not tell  you  what  it  is,  till  it  has  beeiime  perfectly 
certain;  it  is  nothing  but  love  for  you.  Ask  me  no 
more;  you  will  soon  know  it  of  yourself." 

When  the  physician  retomed,  the  king  was  sitting 
&lone  under  the  aah-tree;  the  queen  had  retired. 

"Was  this  admiration  a  medical  consideration?" 
inquired  the  king,  with  a  darkened  brow. 

"No,  your  Majesty;  it  was  my  free  and  hearty 
«piuion." 

The  king  looked  down  and  was  silent  for  some  time; 
I  atlast  he  said,  rising,  and  making  a  mavement  with  his 
1  liand  as  though  he  were  casting  something  far  away: — 

"So  the  qneen  wishes  to  have  as  wet-narse  some 
young  wife  from  the  highlands,  belonging  to  an  honest 
family.  Would  there  not  be  time  for  you  to  travel 
there  yoarself  and  choose  one?  Do  you  not  yourself 
come  from  the  mountains  ?  That  would  be  —  but 
no,  you  must  not  be  away  now.  Send  Sistus,  the 
court  physician ;  he  shall  go  from  village  to  village, 
and  give  him  the  most  accurate  instructions.  He  can 
even  propose  several,  and  you  can  choose  out  the 
best,  and  we  can  dismiss  the  others,  and —  but  do  all 
this  according  to  your  own  judgment,  only  despatch 
the  court  physician  forthwith." 

"Your  Majesty  shall  be  obeyed." 


SECOND  CHAPTER. 

"YoD  look  so  beaming  I"  said  the  Lady  Irma,  as 
sbe  met  the  phyHieian. 

"I  may  well  do  so,"  replied  the  phyaieiau,  "for 
1  Lave  seen  something  divine.  I  have  seen  a  pure 
human  soiil  nnveiled,  —  excase  me  a  moment,"  he 
added,  hb  he  passed  into  an  adjoining  building,  and 
ordered  the  telegraph  official  to  inform  the  court  physi- 
cian immediately  that  he  must  prepare  for  a  'week's 
journey  and  come  hither ;  then  he  returned  again  to 
the  countess,  and  related  to  her  all  that  had  passed. 

"Shall    I    tell  you    my    opinion  ?"    inquired    the 


"You  know  that  such  a  question  is  never  answered 
in  the  negative." 

"Well,  then,  I  must  tell  you,  it  was  much  more 
beautiful  in  the  old  times ;  then  royal  children  were 
bom  in  some  retired  palace.     Quietly  as  a  secret  ..." 

"You  are  in  everything,"  interrupted  the  physi- 
cian, "the  true  child  of  your  father.  My  good  friend 
Eberhard  in  his  younger  years  was  full  of  such  mad 
fancies,  but  there  was  a  bashfiilness  at  die  same  time 
about  him  which  often  suddenly  surprised  one." 

"Oh  tell  me  of  my  father!  I  know  so  little  about 
him." 

"I  also    have  known  but  little   for  a  great  many 
years  —  you  know  that  he  completely  broke  with  me 
on  account  of  my  residence  at  court;  but  at  that  time, 
dniing  the  period  of  our  youthful  enthusiasm  ..." 
B^JThen  yon  too  were  once  enthusiaHtic  ? " 
TjBut  not  BO  mnch  so  aa  jour  father,     When  1  sea 
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r  you  thuB,  it  seems  to   me  as  if  his   ideal  at  that  time 

I  had  been  realized.     Wheu  we  —  I  was  then  a  young 

I  military  doctor  and  he  a  still  younger  officer  —  when 

I  we  then  painted  imaginary  pictures  of  the  future,  he 

I  never  devised  the  ideal  of  a  loved   one  —  of  a  wife; 

I  he   always    leapt    over    the    intermediate    stage,    and 

I  imagined  only  his  ideal  of  a  child,  and  especia,lly  of 

I  a  daughter,  fresh  and  tender,  and  yet  careless.     When 

r  I  see  you  now,  liis  ideal  is  before  me." 

I  "My   father  then  had   only  the  ideal  of  a  child?" 

Baid  Irma,  meditatively,  and  looking  full  in  the  phy- 
\  sidan's  face;  "and  yet  he  allowed  his  children  to  grow 

I  up   among  strangers,   and   I  must  hear  of   him  from 

others  instead  of  knowing  him  myself?  Btit  I  will  not 
i  now  speak  of  myself.     Dear  sir,  I  have  a  presentiment 

i  of  the  queen's  secret ;   I  think  I  know  why  she  is  so 

^^^^  quiet  and  absorbed  —  " 

^^^H  "My  sweet  child,  if  you  have  a  presentiment, 
^^^^H  and  that,  too,  with  regard  to  a  royal  secret,  I  advise 
^^^^B  you  not  even  to  trust  it  to   the  pillow  on  which  you 

I 


"But  if  it  could  profit  the  queen  that  yon  should 
know  it?     You  ought  to  be  her  director." 

"One  can  only  direct  those  who  will  be  directed." 

"I  only  wish  to  ask  you  tu  have  an  eye  upon  cer- 
tain symptoms.  Did  the  queen  say  nothing  when  here 
outside  the  church  she  heard  mass  going  on?  Was 
flhe  not  frightened  at  a  sound  ?  Did  you  not  remark 
a  certain  inclination — ?" 

The  physician  made  a  sign  with  his  hand  that  Irma 
Bhonld  not  continue  speaking,  and  then  he  said  — 

"My  child,   if  you  would  live  correctly    at  court, 


I      do  not  gi 
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)  not  guess  at  things  which  are  not  revealed,  to  yon ; 
bat,  above  all,  do  not  allow  yourself  to  remark — " 

"Correct,  and  always  correct,"  said  Irma,  laugh- 
ingly, and  her  beau tifolly- chiselled  lips  quivered. 

"Ton  are  a  productive  nature,  and  no  productive 
natnre  belongs  to  a  court,"  added  the  physician.  "You 
wish  to  let  your  personality  take  the  place  of  given 
fonns,  and  it  won't  do.  Look,"  he  continued,  in  a 
more  lively  tone,  "look  at  this  counsellor  SchuabelB- 
dotf ,  he  wastes  himself  sooner  than  he  imagines ;  he  is 
always  proffering  something,  always  preparing  some- 
thing, he  is  cooking  and  baking  and  stewing  all  his 
knowledge  for  the  company,  and  his  memory  is  an 
everlasting  would-be  display.  Watch  him,  and  you 
will  see  that  before  a  year  is  past,  people  will  be  tired 
of  him.  If  one  wishes  to  be  and  to  remain  accept- 
able, one  must  let  oneself  be  sought  after." 

Irma  assented,  but  she  plainly  remarked  the  effort 
ta  change  the  subject,  and  again  reverted  to  that  which 
she  wished  to  speak  upon. 

"Tell  me," —  she  asked,  roguishly  —  "isn't  it 
true,  if  one  makes  a  false  step  and  injures  oneself  In 
doing  so,  we  should  call  it  a  transgression?" 

"Certainly." 

"Weil,  tben,  you  know  the  qneen  is  in  danger 
sf  injuring  herself  by  a  transgression,  perhaps  irre- 
eorerably — " 

"I  wonld  prefer — "  interrupted  the  physician. 

"Yes,  you  would  prefer?  When  you  say  that,  you 
Me  always  going  to  blame," 

"Right  I  would  prefer  if  you  would  leave  the 
queen  to  tell  her  secrets  herself.  I  thought  you  were 
&  Mend  of  the  queen's — " 
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"Yes,  BO  I  am." 

"Well,  and  having  once  been  yonr  momiag 
preacher  to-day,  I  wilt  give  you  another  warning. 
Yon  are  in  danger  of  becoming  one  of  those  ladies  who 
have  Mends  hnt  not  of  their  own  Bex." 

"Is  that  a  danger?" 

"Certainly.  You  must  have  a  female  friend  —  you 
must,  or  a  defect  lies  in  yonr  nature.  Such  isolation 
gives  a  false  direction  to  the  whole  being  — ■  an  un- 
conscious or  a  conscious  pride.  If  among  the  many 
ladies  here  you  cannot  gain  a  friend,  the  fault  lies  with 
yourself." 

"Still  I  may  have  a  male  friend? 

"I  wish  you  no  better." 

Inna  silently  approached  the  physieia 

They  came  again  upon  the 

"Do  you  know  this  pleasure-ground  is  trimmed  up 
I    every  Saturday  with  false  hay?"  began  Irma. 

"I  must  request  less  wit  and  greater  clearness." 
"Ugh  —  how  official!"  laughed  Irma.  "Well, 
you  sball  hear.  The  queen  once  said  tliat  she  liked 
the  smell  of  hay,  and  now  the  head  gardener  has  this 
pleasure-ground  mowed  at  least  once  every  week ;  but 
as  stubborn  nature  doesn't  give  hay  so  quickly,  otlier 
hay  from  some  distant  meadow  is  brought  here  in  the 
night  to  dry  —  and  then  they  say  that  princes  at  the 
are  no  longer  deceived." 
(thing  wrong  nor  laughable  in  the  matter, 
flrdener  belongs  to  those  who  consider 
IB  the    providers    of    enjoyment  for   their 


1  like 
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Providers  of  enjoyment  —  what  a  charming  ex- 
pression !  I  mnet  not  forget  it.  And  then  yon  main- 
tain that  you  have  no  wit.  You  are  esquiBitely  spite- 
ful!  Providers  of  enjoyment!"  And  Irma  laughed 
heartily,  and  looked  more  beantiftil  than  ever  when 
she  laughed. 

The  physician  found  it  difficult  enough  to  bring 
her  back  again  to  conversation.  As  soon  as  he  tried  to 
be  serious,  she  looked  at  him  so  roguishly  and  laughed 
BO  heartily,  that  he  was  obliged  to  laugh  too.  It  was 
not  nntil  he  at  length  said  that  he  had  hitherto  given 
her  credit  for  being  able  to  follow  a  diecussion,  and 
not  merely  to  catch  at  a  little  sparkling  wit,  that  she 
allowed  herself  once  more  to  be  led  willingly  like  a 
pnpil  by  the  hand  of  the  master;  and  tlie  physician 
well  understood  how  to  bring  ber  gradually  hack  to 
the  consideration  he  desired. 

"My  lady,"  said  a  servajit  who  entered  —  a  tall, 
fine  man,  with  a  large  hooked  nose  and  raven-black 
hMr  —  "my  lady,  her  Majesty  the  queen  expects  yon 
in  the  mufiic-ball." 

Irma  turned  away,  and  the  physician  watched  her 
as  she  went  with  a  look  full  of  meaning.  A  few 
momenta  after,  from  the  castle  down  the  mountMn- 
slope,  and  far  int«  the  valley,  might  he  heard  the 
Ml  clear  metallic  voice  of  the  Countess  Irmengard  vnn 
Wildenort 

"Eberhard,  too,  sang  enchantingly,"  murmured  the 
physician,  as  be  turned  his  steps  towards  the  castle. 
He  pansed,  however,  as  he  saw  the  prebendary  who 
had  tbis  morning  ofSciated  at  mass,  also  entering  the 
mosic-hall. 

The  morning  was  so   beautiful   and   mild,  all  na,- 
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Wire  BO  bappy  in  itself,  everything  flourislied  and  grew 
and  blossomed  in  the  spot  where  it  wag  rooted,  and 
man  alone  yras  creating  new  miseries  for  himself. 
Could  it  he  possible  that  the  wilful  countess  had 
seen  aright?  But  wherefore  should  the  q^ueen  desire 
to  leave  her  hereditary  faith? 

The  physician  aat  down  in  the  shmhbery  and  read 
bis  Horace. 

Before  the  dinner-hour  arrived,  the  conrt  physician 
had  appeared)  and  when  dinner  waa  readyto  be  served, 
Le  drove  away  in  one  of  the  royal  cai'riages  en  route 
for  the  TDoun tains. 

In  the  evening  —  it  was  mild  and  starlight  —  the 
conrt  left  for  the  palace;  for  on  the  following  day  the 
fbundatdon-stone  of  the  new  arsenal  was  tii  be  laid 
with  great  military  pomp. 


THIRD  CHAPTER. 

The  bells  were  sounding  clearly ,  re-echoing 
among  the  rugged  monntains,  the  gurgling  waves 
were  flowing  over  the  calm  mirror  of  the  vast 
green  mountain-lake,  in  which  the  wooded  hills,  the 
rocky  heights,  and  the  sky  above  were  clearly  re- 
flected. 

From  a  solitary  chiirch  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  the 
congregation  were  pouring  out;  the  men  were  putting 
on  their  hats  —  green  hats  with  blackcock  feathers, 
and  were  getting  their  pipes  out  of  their  pockets  and 
preparing  to  light  them ;  the  women  were  arranging 
'lemselves,  putting  on  their  pointed  green  hats,smooth- 
ig  their  aprons,  and  tying  ane^'  the  fluttering  ends 
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of  their  Bilk  neckercluefa.  Behind  the  old  women  — 
who  are  generally  the  last  in  the  church  —  came  a 
handsome  young  couple;  the  wife  tall  and  matronly,  the 
man  slim  and  knotted  in  form  like  a  fir-tree.  The  rough 
work  of  the  week  was  evident  in  his  appearance ;  hia 
pointed  hat,  which  bore  no  huntsman's  badge,  was 
placed  awry  on  his  head,  he  pulled  off  his  jacket  and 
threw  it  across  his  shoulder,  and  Bmilingly  —  the  smile 
on  Ms  weather-marked  countenance  was  strange  to  see 

—  he  said : 

"Don't  you  see,  it'shetter  so?  You  don't  get  into 
the  crowd."     The  young  wife  nodded  an  assent. 

A  groap  of  women  and  girls  seemed  to  have  waited 
for  them ;  an  elderly  woman  said ; 

"Walporga,  thou'dst  better  not  ha'  come;  now 
when  thou  knowdst  not  when  the  time  may  arrive,  to 
go  all  this  long  way  to  church ;  one  may  do  wrong 
even  in  good  things." 

'"Tis  no  matter,"  answered  the  young  wife. 

"And  I  have  prayed  for  you  to-day,"  said  a  young 
wilftil -looking  girl,  with  a  fresh  nosegay  in  her  bosom. 
"When  the  pastor  read  that  prayer  for  the  queen,  that 
God  might  help  her  in  her  hour  of  need,  I  thought 

—  what  IB  the  queen  to  me?  and  there  are  people 
enough  praying  for  her  throughout  the  kingdom.  So 
I  thought  of  you  at  the  same  time,  and  said,  'Amen, 
Walpurga.' " 

"Stasi,  I  know  you  meant  well,"  said  Walpurga, 
in  a  cordial  tone,  "but  I  won't  have  any  share  o' 
that,  One  oughtn't  to  do  it;  one  oughtn't  to  distort  a, 
prayer." 

"She's  right,"  said  the  old  woman,  "it  would  bo 
like  forswearing  oneself." 
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"So    on    ii_ 
cried  the  wilful  girl. 

"There  must  be  something  very  beautiful,"  conti- 
uned  the  old  woman,  as  she  folded  her  hands,  "in 
being  a  queen.  Millions  and  millions  of  people  have 
been  praying  for  her  now  in  all  our  churches.  Such 
a  king  and  queen  must  be  thoroughly  bad,  when  they 
are  not  good  people." 

The  old  woman  was  the  midwife;  she  was  always 
allowed  to  talk,  and  everyone  listened  to  her  patiently. 
She  walked  a  short  way  with  the  man  and  his  wife, 
and  told  them  accurately  where  she  was  to  he  found 
at  any  hoar  for  the  next  few  days.  Then  she  turned 
away  up  the  mountain  to  her  own  home.  The  other 
churchgoers  dispersed  to  the  different  farms,  the  chil- 
dren always  going  foremost,  the  parents  following;  a 
group  of  girls  still  loitered  on,  holding  each  other's 
■  little  finger  and  talking  eagerly;  they,  too,  now  began 
to  scatter,  each  to  her  own  home. 

The  young  couple  were  alone  on  the  road;  the 
noonday  sun  shone  brightly  into  the  lake. 

They  had  still  almost  an  boor's  walk  he- 
fore  they  reached  their  home;  and  they  had  scarcely 
proceeded  a  hundred  paces  together,  when  the  woman 
said: 

"Hanset,  1  think  I'd  better  not  ha'  let  Anna- 
mirl  go." 

"I  can  run    quickly  after  her;  I  can  fetch  her," 
I  fiaid  the  man. 

no,    for  God's   sake,"   begged  the  woman; 
I  "for  I  am  all  alone  here  on  the  high  road.    Stay  here; 
"b  already  passing  over." 

"Wait  a  moment;  lay  hold  of  this  tree.    There!" 
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And  at  his  utmost  speed  tlic   man  ran    into    the 
meadow,  seized  an  armful  of  hay,  laid  it  on  the  heap 
of  stones  in  the  road,  and  placed  his  wife  upon  it. 
n  abeady  better,"  said  the  woman, 

"Don't  speak  now,  only  rest.  Oh,  if  only  a  car- 
riage wonld  pass  now  —  but  there  isn't  a  man  or  a 
beast  to  be  seen  far  or  near.  Only  rest  there,  and 
then  I  will  cany  you  home;  you  are  not  a  bit  too 
heavy  for  me  —  I  have  often  carried  a  heavier 
weight" 

"Will  you  carry  nie  in  broad  daylight?"  laughed 
the  wife;  and  she  laughed  so  heartily,  that  she  was 
obliged  to  support  herself  with  her  hands  on  the  heap 
of  stones. 

"Yon  good  fellow,  I  thank  you  so.  But  it  isn't 
necessary;  I  can  qiiite  go  on  again."  She  stood  up 
quickly.  The  face  of  the  husband  beamed  with  de- 
Ught 

"God  he  praised!  There  comes  the  wished-for 
doctor!"  he  exclaimed. 

The  doctor  of  the  neighbouring  market-town  was 
just  driving  round  the  corner;  Hansei  pulled  off  his 
hat,  and  begged  him  to  take  up  his  wife.  The  doctor 
gladly  assented,  but  Walpurga  would  not  get  into  the 
carriage.  "I  have  never  in  my  life  driven  in  a  coach," 
she  repeated. 

"There  is  a  first  time  for  everything,"  laughed  the 
doctor,  as  !ie  helped  her  into  the  open  caliche;  he 
told  the  man,  too,  to  get  up  and  sit  on  the  box,  but 
the  man  refused  decidedly. 

"I  will  only  drive  at  a  footpace,"  said  the  doctor. 

Hansel  walked  beside  the  carriage,  looking  happily 
at  his  wife. 
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"It  is  only  two  thousaDd  steps  fiirther  —  now  it  is 
only  a  thousand  —  now  bo  much  and  bo  much,"  lie 
Bald,  half  aloud  to  himeelf,  as  he  looked  gratefully  at 
the  doctor,  who  had  heeu  bo  good  as  to  take  his  wife 
in,  and  at  the  coach,  and  at  the  horse  which  drew  it 
so  patiently;  and  he  kept  off  the  flies  from  the  honest 
beast,  that  it  should  not  he  tormented. 

"Yonr  Hansei  ia  doing  a  kindness  to  my  horse," 
said  the  doctor  to  the  young  wife  as  they  drove  along. 
She  did  not  answer  a  word,  and  the  doctor  looked 
with  satisfaction  at  tfie  man,  whom  he  had  long  known, 
for  he  was  the  servant  to  the  woodkeeper  in  the  royal 
forest.  Hansei  still  held  his  hat  in  Lis  hand,  and  oc- 
casionally wiped  with  his  sleeve  the  perspiration  from 
his  heated  brow.  He  had  a  sunburnt  countenance, 
void  of  espresBion,  and  wore  no  moustachios,  for  he 
had  never  been  a  soldier;  from  bis  temples  downwards 
a  shaggy  beard  bordered  hie  long  face,  and  his  fore- 
head was  for  the  most  part  covered  with  thick  light- 
coloured  hair;  the  nhort  leather  hose  showed  his  strong 
knees,  the  knitted  stockings  with  their  sniart  clocks 
were  evidently  a  gift  from  his  wife,  and  his  heavy  nail- 
studded  shoes  had  already  made  many  a  mountain  ascent. 
Hansei  stepped  stoutly  on  by  the  side  of  the  carriage, 
till  at  last  he  exclaimed,  "Thank  G-od,  we  are  here!" 
The  little  cottage  was  situated  on  tlie  lake,  and 
was  sarrounded  by  a.  small  garden;  an  old  woman  was 
standing  at  the  hedge,  and  she  cried  out  to  them, 
"What,  and  it's  in  a  coach  you're  coming!" 

"Yes,  mother,"  answered  the  woman;  and  then 
with  a  thousand  thanka  she  bid  the  doctor  good-bye. 

,   Hansei  stroked  the  horse  to  express  his  thanks  that  it 

(bad  brought  home  bis  wife  so  well. 
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"Nowni  go  at  once  to  Anuamirl,"  he  said;  "keep 
me  aomething  warm  to  eat." 

"No,  we'll  have  dinner  together;  I  am  hungry 
too,"  eKclaimed  the  wife,  aa  she  put  down  her  pBalm- 
book,  jacket,  and  hat.  She  was  beautiful;  her  fair 
blooming  countenance  was  full  and  round,  and  thick 
flaxen  hair  encircled  her  forehead.  She  forced  herself 
to  sit  at  table,  and  ate  in  common  with  her  husband 
and  mother  But,  with  his  last  mouthful  on  his  lips, 
she  despatched  her  husband  on  his  way. 

It  was  high  time  for  Annamirl  to  come.  Before 
the  fbwlB  went  to  roost,  the  Sunday-child  was  there 
—  a  crying  fair-haired  little  maiden. 

Hansei  didn't  quite  know  from  pure  joy  what  to 
do  first  —  he  had  really  not  eaten  quite  aa  much  aa 
nsnal  at  dinner,  be  bad  not  had  the  regular  rest  which 
he  required,  and  how  long  it  was  since  he  had  tasted 
anything !  It  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  be  yet  actu- 
ally father  of  a  crying  child.  Hours  pass  at  sach 
limes,  and  they  are  years  long!  He  cut  off  for  him- 
self a  huge  bit  of  bread;  but  when  he  got  outside 
where  the  birds  were  chirping  so  merrily,  and  the 
starlings  looked  so  trustingly  at  him,  he  exclaimed, 
"There,  you  shall  have  it  too!  you  shall  know  too  that 
1  am  a  father  —  a  father  of  a  Sunday  child!"  He 
crumbled  away  all  the  soft  part  of  the  bread  for  them, 
and  then  threw  the  cruat  into  the  lake,  saying,  "There, 
fishes,  you  feed  us,  to-day  I  will  feed  yon."  He 
would  have  liked  to  have  done  something  good  to  the 
whole  world,  but  there  was  nothing  there  to  have  any- 
thing from  him,  and  be  did  not  quite  know  what  to 
be  about.  Stop  I  there  was  the  ladder  against  the 
cherry-tree;  he  climbed  up    it,  plucked   cherriea  and. 
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at«  them,  and  went  ou  eating  tbem,  and  utterly  forgot 
himaelf;  and  it  seemed  as  if  lie  was  not  eating  them 
at  all  himself,  but  as  if  he  was  giving  them  to  some 
one  else,  and  he  knew  no  longer  where  he  was  and 
who  he  was,  and  he  thought  at  lant  that  he  could 
never  como  down  from  the  tree  —  he  felt  as  if  he  were 
bewitched  to  the  spot.  Past  the  Jiouse  went  the  tele- 
graph-wires —  they  almost  touched  the  cherry-tree. 
Hansei  looked  at  the  telegraph,  as  if  he  wished  to  bid 
it  go  and  tell  the  whole  world  that  be  had  become  a 
father.  He  delighted  in  seeing  the  swallows  and 
starlinga  sitting  so  happily  on  the  wires,  and  he 
nodded  to  tbem,  "Don't  disturb  yourselves;  I  don't 
hurt  any  one." 

And  so  be  gathered  cherries  and  looked  ahont  — 
who  knows  how  long? 

At  last,  the  grandmother  called  from  the  window: 
"Hansei,  yon  can  come  up  to  yoiir  wife." 

He  was  quickly  down;  and  as  he  went  in  to  her, 
she  burst  out  laughing,  for  liia  mouth  waa  hlue-black, 
and  his  face  was  stained  red  and  blue  from  cheny- 
juice. 

"Well,  you  have  enjoyed  yourself!"  exclaimed 
the  young  mother;  "only  leave  me  a  couple  of  cherries 
on  the  tree." 

"I  will  bring  the  ladder  into  your  room  that  I 
mayn't  get  up  it  again,"  said  he;  and  there  was  much 
laughing  in  the  little  cottage  on  the  lake,  fill  the  moon 
and  stars  looked  down  upon  it.  A  light  waa  burned 
in  the  room  aJl  night,  the  yonng  mother  slept  calmly 
and  happily,  the  Sunday  child  gave  many  a  little  cry, 
but  was  soon  quieted  again. 

The  grandmother  alone  sat  up;  she  bad  only  mada 
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a  pretence  of  lyin^  down,  but  sbe  got  up  again  soon, 
and  sat  on  a  foolfitool  by  the  cradle  of  tbe  new-born 
babe. 

A  bright  Btar  shone  over  the  cottage.  It  glimmered 
and  glittered,  and  within  tlie  cottage  a  ray  of  delight 
showed  itself  on  the  mother's  face,  a  joy  as  unfathom- 
able as  the  radiance  of  the  star  above  - —  a  human  being 
mother  of  a  human  being,  and  one  eye  watching  and 
seeing  it  —  the  eye  of  Him  from  whom  the  two  lives 
have  both  proceeded.  Outside,  in  the  quiet  air,  it  is 
as  if  there  was  a  ringing  and  sounding  of  everlasting 
harps;  and  within  the  room  it  seems  as  if  angel  heads 
were  hovering  and  smiling  everywhere. 

The  old  grandmother  sat,  supporting  her  chin  ou 
her  hand,  and  looking  intently;  the  light  of  the  star 
in  the  sky  shone  on  her  face,  and  her  eye  was  heam- 
iDg  upwards  towards  the  star.  She  felt  as  if  raised 
above  the  world,  and  she  held  her  breath;  the  glory 
uf  the  Most  High  had  descended  into  the  cottage,  and 
shone  upon  the  head  of  grandmother,  motber,  and 
child. 

"Mother,  how  bright  the  stars  are  shining!"  said 
the  young  mother,  waking. 

"And  they  shine  all  the  same,  when  you  shut  your 
eyes  and  sleep.  Qo  to  tileep  again!"  added  the  grand- 
mother. 

All  was  bashed  again,  till  daylight  broke. 


FODKTH  CHAPTEE. 

The  yonng  court  pliyBician,  Sixtua,  drove  ia  the 
open  cajriage  to    the   monzLtaina. 

He  was  a  man  of  agreeable  worldly  manners;  he 
had  accompanied  the  present  king,  while  he  was  still 
crown  prince,  on  his  travels;  and  in  the  company  of 
the  nobles  he  had  increased  the  easy  tone,  which  he 
had  acquired  by  a  three  years'  residence  in  Paris.  As 
princes  order  their  inferiors,  and  turn  service  into  an 
obligation,  it  readily  happens  that  persons  in  office  at 
court  are  often  hard  in  reproof  upon  those  inferior  to 
themselves.  The  court  physician  had  selected  a  servant 
whom  he  knew  to  be  most  officious. 

"A  light,  Baum,"  he  called  out;  and  the  servant 
at  once  held  out  to  him  a  lighted  match  from  the  box 
where  he  was  sitting  beside  the  coachman.  With 
courteous  condescension  Sixtus  handed  him  his 
cigar-case;  the  servant,  thanking  him,  took  out  a  cigar. 
The  court  physician's  cigars  were  indeed  too  strong  for 
him,  and  threw  him  into  a  cold  perspiration  whenever 
he  smoked  them;  but  it  is  a  wise  rule  not  to  reject 
a  proffered    favour. 

It  was  an  easy  drive  along  the  good  road.  At 
the  first  post-stage  the  royal  horses  were  sent  back, 
and  they  continued  the  journey  with  extra  post  horses. 
The  court  physician  had  nothing  of  all  this  to  arrange 
for  himself.  Baum  knew  and  took  care  of  every- 
thing. 

■■'Baum,  where  did  yon  come  from?"  asked  the 
phydcian,  as  they  drove  on. 
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Banin  started,  tut  he  did  not  turn  ronnd ;  he  be- 
haved as  if  Le  had  not  heard  the  question ;  he  wanted 
to  compose  himself  before  he  could  reply:  Lia  features 
twitched,  but  he  knew  how  to  resume  at  once  a  modest 
and  innocent  expression. 

The  physician  inc[uired  again,  "Baum,  where  were 
yon  bom?" 

A  respectftd  face  turned  round. 

"I  am  &om  the  mountain,  out  there,  far  behind  on 
the  frontier;  but  I  have  never  been  at  home  there," 
answered  the  lacqaey. 

The  physician  had  no  desire  to  inquire  Airther 
regarding  Baum'a  history;  he  had,  indeed,  only  spoken 


The  young  physician  was  complaisant  towards 
Banm.  Sanm  was  one  of  tlie  favourite  servants  at  the 
court,  for  he  always  knew  how  to  express  by  his  be- 
haviour bow  much  be  respected  the  high  position  of 
everyone  else. 

"Keep  as  much  aa  possible  in  the  direct  telegi'aph 
line,"  had  been  the  last  injunction  of  the  physician  in 
ordinary  to  the  traveller;  "give  me  information  every 
morning  and  evening,  where  yon  are  to  be  found,  that 
yon  can  at  once  he  recalled  if  necessary." 

When  Doctor  Sistus,  now  on  his  onward  journey, 
looked  at  the  telegraph-wires  climbing  up  the  bills  and 
winding  along  the  valleys,  he  smiled  to  himself.  "I 
am  nothing  but  an  electric  spark  let  off,  only  my 
master  doesn't  know  where  I  fall.  But  really  I  am 
like  the  fairy  of  a  tale ;  I  bring  money  and  abundance 
into  a  simple  cottage,  for  I  shall  get  no  rich  peasant 
Where  are  you,  honest  foster-mother?" 

The   court  physician  looked  Bmiiingly  on  the  mde 
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before  him,  and  around  liim  in  fnncy,  visioEs 
y  kind  played,  whieh  vanished    just  as   tte    liHle 
emoke  of  his  cigar  played  around  him  and  vanished  in 

It  was  already  night  as  they  drove  towards  a  little 
bathing- village  in  the  mountains. 

The  servant  went  on  foot  up  the  mountain  by  the 
side  of  the  driver;  the  court  pbysician  had  told  liiiu  of 
the  mission  he  bad  in  band.  They  bad  both  had 
otJier  adventores  together  in  distant  lands.  Baum  now 
tallied  with  the  driver  about  the  healthiness  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  very  skilfully  managed,  by  the 
way,  to  inquire  about  young  mothers.  He  had  just 
come  to  the  right  man ;  the  driver's  mother  was  a 
midwife  —  her  only    fault  was  that  she  was  already 

The  doctor  stretched  himself  comfortably  in  his 
carriage;  be  had  now  got  a  handle  to  help  him  in  his 
strange  business :  he  would  apply  to  tbe  wet-nurses  in 
the  villages,  only  they  must  not  be  told  at  once  for 
whom  the  foster-mother  was  required,  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  getting  away,  Tbe  next  time  they 
alighted,  be  nodded  to  his  servant  andsaid,  "Through- 
out the  whole  journey,  call  me  nothing  but  'Doctor'  — 
nothing  else!"  The  lacquey  ioquired  not  why — that 
was  not  his  business.  He  never  even  thought  of  in- 
vestigating the  reason  for  himself;  he  was  a  lacquey, 
and  did  what  he  was  told  to  do,  "He  who  goes  be- 
yond his  order  is  useless,"  was  a  saying  of  tbe  Ba- 
roness Steigeueck'a  chamberlain,  and  whatever  he  bad 
said  was  a  sacred  law. 

Merry  doings  were  going  on  in  the  little  bathing- 
'  «ce.      The  dinner  was  just    finished,   and  country- 
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f  parties  were  being  discussed  for  tLat  day  and  the 
following;  a  young  officer  in  plain  clothes  and  a  tat 
gentleman  seemed  the  meny-makerB  of  the  company. 
There  was  laughing  and  joking,  and  in  the  background 

'  some  people  were  singing  to  a  piano  out  of  tune. 
They  were  all  in  a  state  of  excitement ;  they  had  been 
in  the  mountains  to  get  rid  of  ennui,  and  most  of 
them  had  here  first  truly  experienced  it,  for  it  is  only 
given   to   few  to   delight  in    everlasting  Nature    from 

I  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  even  in  the  starlight  that  suc- 
ceeds. 
The  court  physician  perceived  himself  happily 
nnreeogiiified  here;  and  Baum,  who  wore  no  livery, 
and  had  not  even  a  crest  on  his  buttons ,  allowed  no 
inquiries.  The  court  physician  contemplated  the 
doings  of  the  provincial  world  with  a  certain  court 
feeling. 

He  had  no  intention  of  making  any  inquiries  at  all 
in  this  neighbourhood,  for  the  country  round  was 
famous  for  its  goitre. 

On  the  morning  he  continued  his  journey  to 
Another  little  mountain-town.  The  court  physician 
applied  here  to  the  local  doctor,  and  travelled  about 
with  him  for  some  days,  but  he  met  with  nothing  upon 
which  he  could  decide;  still  he  put  down  some  names 
in  his  pocket-book. 

The  knightly  spirit  was  fast  vanishing  in  the  court 
physician.  He  looked  into  cottages  of  misery  —  he 
saw  BO  macb  distress  and  wretchedness,  that  it  seemed 
like  a.  dream  how  men  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood 
Uvedsu  unconcerned  in  palaces.  Abroad  here,  existence 
was  nothing  but  vain  trouble  and  care  —  noting  ^^ 
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a  laboni*  to  maintain  life,  so  tliat  to-morrow  migbt 
bring  back  its  work  and  its  care. 

"But  away  with  sentimentaljly  I"  exclaimed  the 
himself.  "  It  is  ever  bo  in  this  good 
Men  are  nothing  hut  as  the  heaste.  The 
deer  in  the  forest  lives,  and  asks  not  how  it  is  with 
the  bird,  and  the  bird  troubles  not  himself  about  the 
frog,  except  when  the  bird  chances  to  be  a  stork,  and 
wishes  to  eat  it !  No  — ■  away  with  sentimentality  — 
away  with  the  favouritism  of  the  world ! " 

The  court  physician  drove  round  over  the  moun- 
tains, keeping  always  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
telegraph-wire,  and  twice  every  day  reporting  himself. 
He  despaired  of  the  success  of  his  mission,  and  wrote 
to  his  chief  that  he  could  find  no  married  woman, 
0  excellent  single  ones ;  he  therefore  pro- 
-  as  the  queen  could  not  bo  deceived  —  that 
the  fittest  of  these  latter  should  be  married  as  soon  as 
possible  to  her  lover. 

He  awaited  an  answer  in  the  neighbooriiood  of  tlie 
lake,  for  in  the  local  doctor  he  met  a  former  fellow- 
Btndent. 

The  mach-acarred  face  of  the  burly  doctor  beamed 
still  with  the  old  student-merriment  which  they  had 
once  shared  in  common ;  he  was  even  now  ready  for 
anything,  and  was  disposed  for  any  fiin;  he  had  at 
the  same  time  grown  tolerably  boorish  in  his  manners, 
and  the  court  physician  saw  with  satisfaction  what  a 
different  life  had  been  allotted  to  himself. 

Doctor  Kumpan  —  such  was  the  familiar  name  of 
■'le  country  doctor  —  considered  this  journey  of  hifl 

nd  as  an  old  student  trip,  and  be  drove  and  rode 
h  him    over  mountain   and   valley  in  search   of  a 
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nDTBe,  iawhicli  searcb  Xumpan  never  hesitated  to  take 
a  circnitons  path  when  he  knew  that  it  led  to  an  inn 
where  he  could  appease  his  hunger  with  a  good  mealj 
uid,  vhat  was  still  more  important,  his  thirst  with 
a  good  drop  —  the  drops,  though,  must  have  been 
pleutiftil. 

"So  many  of  our  inatitations ,"  said  the  doctor,  one 
day,  "are  baaed  on  immorality;  our  nurse-hunt  is 
another  proof  of  it," 

Doctor  Kumpan  laughed  immoderately,  and  ex- 
claimed: 

"So  you,  too,  Schniepel?"  it  was  the  court  phy- 
dcian'a  student-name  —  "so  yoa,  too,  are  a  friend  of 
the  people  after  the  latest  fashion  ?  You  gentlemen, 
with  your  smartly-huttoued  gloves,  you  handle  the 
people  much  too  delicately.  We,  who  live  among 
them,  know  them  to  he  something  very  different,  They 
are  a  band  of  rogues  and  blockheads,  just  as  good  as 
those  above  them;  the  only  distinction  is  tliat  they  are 
more  honest  rogues  and  more  honest  hlochheads.  You 
would  just  spoil  them  with  your  attention.  —  But 
it  is  well  that  forest-trees  grow  without  artificial 
watering  I" 

Doctor  Kumpan  gave  vent  on  this  drive  to  all  his 
coarse  humour. 

"I  have  it  now,  what  we  are  banting  fori"  he 
exclaimed  at  another  time.  "Do  you  know  what  we 
are  really  in  search  of?  A  provender-mother!  It 
should  really  be  called  provender-mother,  and  I  main- 
tain the  word  'provender'  ia  derived  from  the  institu- 
Uon  of  wet-nurses.  A  wet-nurse  is  essentially  a  provider 
Ur  spare  the  real  mother.  When  you  go  home, 
present  my  discovery  to  the  academy.      It   OUglit   to 
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make  me  a  member,  for  I  deserve  it — A  proTeadeap-' 
mother ! " 

For  three  days  Doctor  Kompan  lived  on  one  bad 
piece  of  wit,  and  this  too  was  productive  enon^  for 
him* 

The  conrt  physician  found  the  companionship  m^ 
comfortable  and  strange,  and  still  he  was  obliged  to 
keep  ap  the  old  intimacy;  he  endeavoured,  therefore, 
to  get  away  speedily. 

On  the  second  Sunday  morning  he  purposed  de- 
parting, when  Doctor  Kumpan  exclaimed : 

^*I  could  roar  for  having  been  so  silly.  I  have 
her,  mother  Nature,  the  unqualified  absolute,  as  the 
old  Professor  Grenitivus  —  the  son  of  the  fiunous  man 
—  always  said,  beating  his  lecturer^s  chair  as  he  spoke. 
Come  along.^' 

And  they  drove  together  in  the  open  carriage  to- 
wards the  lake. 


FIFTH  CHAPTER. 

It  was  again  Sunday  morning,  and  in  the  cottage 
on  the  lake  there  was  much  going  on.  Godfather  and 
godmothers  were  there;  and  when  for  the  first  time  the 
sound  of  bells  came  across  the  mirror-like  lake,  like 
invisible  but  murmuring  waves,  a  procession  moved 
away  from  the  house.  The  grandmother  carried  the 
child  on  a  soft  pillow,  over  which  a  white  covering 
was  spread;  behind  her  walked  the  father  proudly  wit£ 
a  nosegay  in  his  coat;  beside  him  was  the  godfather, 
the  host  of  the  Chamois  —  followed  by  the  wife  of  the 
Jlor  Schneck,  and  other  women.     A  fair-haired  boy 
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dflo,  of  five  years  old,    carrying  in  liia  hand  a  two- 

piODged  hazel-rod,  had  joined  tho  party, 

"What  are  you  doing  there,  Waldl?"  asked 
Kansei. 

The  boy  gave  no  answer;  the  wifp  of  tte  tailor 
Scbneuk,  however,  Betzed  hia  hand  and  said,  "Come 
along  with  us,  Waldl !" 

Then,  turning  to  Hansel,  she  continued:  "Don't 
drive  the  child  away !  It  is  always  a  blessing  when  a 
yoang  boy  goes  to  a  christeaing ;  then  the  child  soon 
gets  a  husband ,  and  who  knows  .  ,  .  -  "  Hansel 
laughed  that  there  should  be  &  thought  already  of  tho 
marriage  of  his  daughter. 

The  procession  moved  quietly  on  along  tho  road. 
Presently  another  good  token  appeared  —  a  swallow 
flew  by  just  over  the  grandmother  and  the  child ;  and 
then  the  grand  mother  opened  the  great  red  umbrella, 
and  held  it  over  herself  and  the  baby. 

Walpurgawas  not  yet  able  to  go  all  that  long  way 
to  churchy  she  was  obliged  to  remain  at  home.  Her 
companion,  the  girl  who  on  the  former  Sunday  had 
applied  to  her  the  prayer  for  the  queen,  remained  with 

Walpurga  was  sitting  in  the  grandmother's  arm- 
chair, looking  out  through  the  latticed  window,  gay 
with  pinks,  yellow  wall-flowers  and  rosemary,  upon 
the  lake  and  the  blue  sky,  listening  to  the  distant 
bells. 

"There  goes  my  child  for  the  first  time  out  into 
the  wide  world,  and  I  am  not  with  it,"  said  she;  "so 
it  is  now,  and  some  day  I  shall  go  into  the  other 
world,  and  not  be  any  more  with  it,  and  yet  I  imagiue 
I  have  it  always  with  me," 
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"I  don't  know  why  yon  are  bo  desponding  to-day," 
said  her  companion;  "if  that  comes  of  marrying,  I  will 

"Pooh,  pooh!"  replied  Walparga  shortly,  it  was 
easily  to  he  seen  what  she  meant  hy  it.  After  a  time 
she  conttnaed  with  a.  troubled  voice:  "I  am  not 
desponding.  It  only  seems  to  rae  as  if  I  had  come 
afresh  to  the  world  with  my  child.  I  don't  know, 
I  am  another  being.  Don't  you  see,  all  my  life  I 
have  never  lain  so  qniet  as  I  have  done  all  these  days 
—  lying  there,  well  and  doing  nothing,  only  thinking, 
sleeping,  waking,  giving  the  child  its  food,  and  people 
bringing  everything  to  one  .  ,  ,  I  have  thought  as  much 
about  you,  as  if  I  had  been  a  hermit  in  the  deep  forest 
for  seven  years ;  I  think  I  could  talk  about  it  nig;ht 
and  day,  and  yet  I  don't  know  .  .  .  WLat  is  that?" 
she  exclaimed  suddenly;  "it  seemed  to  me  just  then, 
as  if  the  whole  house  trembled." 

"I  don't  perceive  anything;  bat  you  pat  on  such  a 
fiice  that  it  makes  one  anxious  and  fearful.  Let  us 
fling,  sing  together;  try  and  see  if  you  are  still  our 
best  singer." 

Her  companion  never  ceased  importuning  till  Wal- 
pnrga  sang;  she  began  at  last,  but  she  soon  left  off 
again.  Staai  began  another  song,  but  Walpurga 
would  not  join  her ;  nothing  was  quite  right  with  ber 

"Let  us  be  quiet,  I  like  it  best,"  ehe  s^d  at  last 
"Don't  hunt  out  all  these  songa.    I  want  to  do  nothing 

The  bells  rang  for  the  third  time.  Both  sat 
Bilently, 

After  a  time  her  companion  said :  "  It's  very  good 
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of  the  host  of  tLe  Chamois  to  give  Lis  uart  to  bring 
them  back  again." 

"Huah,  Ihear  wheels!  that  can't  he  them  already?" 

"No,  it  rattles  like  the  doctor's  calfeche.  TLere 
he  comea,  up  there  by  tho  linden-tree;  and  there  is 
wiother  gentleman  with  him." 

"Doa't  talk  any  more  now,  Stasi,"  said  the  young 
mother;  "let  the  world  go  on  as  it  likes." 

She  sat  silently,  her  head  leaning  back,  looking 
at  the  sunny  world,  which  had  become  so  new  to  her; 
the  grass  in  the  garden  before  the  house  was  as  if 
lighted  up,  tho  lake  Kparklcd  with  the  soft  intermingling 
rays  of  light,  the  waves  splashed  on  the  shore,  a  gentle 
wind  carried  the  fragrance  of  the  pinks  and  rosemary 
on  the  window-sill  info  the  room. 

A  carriage  stopped  before  the  door,  a  loud  knock 
was  made  with  the  whip,  steps  approached,  and  the 
merry  doctor's  voice  was  heard:  "Hansei!  is  there  no 
one  at  home?" 

"No,  there  is  no  one  at  home  but  Walparga  and 
mel"  cried  Stasi  from  the  window,  and  a  loud  laugh 
followed  outside. 

Doctor  Kumpan  entered  the  room;  he  was  followed 
by  a  stranger,  who  suddenly  stopped  and  stared  round 
Inm-,  he  felt  involuntarily  inclined  to  bow  respeetMly, 
but  he  quickly  recollected  himself,  and  only  held  him- 
self more  erect. 

"Where  is  Father  Hansei,  the  father  of  the  Sun- 
day child?"  inquired  the  doctor. 

The  woman  rose  and  told  how  he  had  gone  to 
church  with  the  child  and  its  godparents  for  the 
christening,  and  would  soon  he  back  again. 

"Don't  disturb  yourself;  sit  still!"  said  the  doctor. 

It  Etiiihls. 
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"I  and  my  friend  Lere  will  be  unbidden  g^BHts,  if  tm 
may,  at  the  chriBtening-feast ;  he  ia,  lite  myself,  a 
inau-killer." 

"May  I  ask  what  the  gentlemen  want  with  my 
husband?     May  I  not  know?" 

"The  husband  cuts  the  loaf,  and  then  gives  it  to 
his  wife;  that  is  the  custom  here  in  the  country,  Wal- 
pwga,  as  yon  well  know.  We  have  an  important 
matter  to  talk  over  with  your  lord  and  husband.  You 
needn't  be  frightened-,  it  ia  nothing  about  the  courts  of 
law,  I  will  just  tell  you  this,  —  you  have  a  Sunday- 
child;  yon  are,  perhaps,  one  yourself?" 

"Yes,  indeed." 

"Then  you  are  doubly  fortunate." 

"I  think,"  began  the  court  physician,  "1  think 
we  might  at  once  speak  with  the  wife;  she  seems  to 
me  a  sensible  woman,  and  one  who  will  gladly  make 
both  her  husband  and  her  child  happy," 

Walpnrga  looked  round  as  if  imploring  help, 

"Well  then,"  said  Doctor  Kumpan,  seating  himself, 
"let  me  tell  you  all  about  it.  So,  Walpurga,  attend; 
sit  still,  and  let  me  tell  you  a  story.  There  was  once 
a  king  and  a  queen,  and  the  king  was  good,  and  the 
queen  was  beautiful;  and  they  had  a  son  who  inhe- 
rited goodness  from  his  father  and  beauty  from  his 
mother —  it  may  be  a  daughter,  though,  hut  a  son 
would  be  better.  When  the  son  was  bom,  they  said 
to  a  bright  spirit  in  the  palace,  called  Doctor  Puck, 
'Pnck,  my  good  Puck,  pack  np  quickly  and  be  off  to 
the  mountains;  there  is  a  beautiiul  little  cottage  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  and  In  it  there  sits  a  clean  and 
strong  and  honest  mother,  and  she  shall  be  foster- 
uother  of  the  little  prince  who  has  his  father's  good- 
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I  and  bis  mother's  beauty;  ajid  the  foBter-m other 
ahall  have  whatever  her  heart  desires,  and  shall  make 
her  husband  and  her  child  happy;  and  the  king  «nd 
the  queen  and  the  prince  and  — '  now  look  up,  Wal- 
purga,  see  there  the  man  who  is  the  ministering 
spirit,    called   Doctor  Puck,   and    he  cornea   from  the 


Have 


[  understood  i 


,  Wal- 


head    back,    and 
breath,    and  made 


king  and  the  qui 
purga?" 

The  young  mother  leant 
closed  her  eyes.  She  drew  a  i 
no  reply. 

Jnat  then  Hansei  entered,  with  the  sponsors  and 
the  child.  The  mother  hastened  to  her  child,  took 
it  in  her  arms,  and  ran  out  with  it  into  the  garden 
under  the  cherry-tree,  her  companions  following  her. 

"What  is  it  all  about?"  asked  Hansei,  looking 
angrily  at  the  doctor  and  the  stranger. 

"Sit  down,  my  worthy  Hansei,  and  let  me  tell 
you.  I  am  glad  you  are  here  also,  mine  host  of  the 
ChftKuois,  pray  remain;  the  rest  can  all  go  away." 

Withont  ceremony  Doctor  Kumpau  dismissed  the 
villagers,  who  had  entered  the  room  out  of  curiosity ; 
and  then,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  the  host  of  the 
Chamois,  lie  continued:  "You  must  know,  Hausei, 
that  thifl  gentleman  —  make  a  bow  to  him  —  is  tte 
court  physician  sent  by  the  king  with  the  request  that 
yon  should  lend  him  your  wife  for  a  year." 

The  doctor's  insolent  tone  had  almost  made  Hansei 
tDcUned  to  push  him  and  the  court  gentleman  out 
of  the  house  —  he  was  already  preparing  to  lay  hands 
on  him. 

The  court  physician  nodded  to  Doctor  Kmnpan, 
lad    began    explaining  bow    in    foMlling    the  \mi%'<a 


^^^^V  mission  lie  had  gained  iatelligeace  respectiiig  Hansei, 
^^^^P    and  that  his  informers  had  not  known  which  to  praise 
^^^H    the  most,Hausei  or  Walpurga.    Hansei  smiled.    Sistna 
^^^^K    no'w  informed  him  of  the  king's  desire. 
^^^^1  "I  am  gratefnl  for  the  good  report,"  replied  Hansei, 

^^^^B  coreliilly  choosing  liis  words;  "I  am  gratefal  for  the 
^^^^B  good  opinion  of  the  king;  I  know  him  well;  I  have 
^^^H  twice  taken  him  across  this  lake  when  he  was  a  lad — 
^^^^B  a  merry  one,  and  a  huntsman  ahove  all.  Tell  the 
^^^^P  king  I  did  not  think  he  would  have  rememhered  me. 
^^^^B  But  I  can't  give  np  my  wife  —  I  couldn't  do  that 
^^^^K  for  her  sake,  and  my  own  sake,  and  ahove  all  for  the 
^^^^B    child's  sake." 

^^^H^  He  had  never  before  spoken  so   much   at  once  in 

^  ■  all  his  life ;   he   now  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his 

i  forehead,  turned  to    the    table  —  he    was   as  hungry 

i  as  a  wolf,  ■ —  and  as  ths  cake  stood  there,  beautifully 

^^^H  cut,  heseized  the  opportunity,  laid  hold  of  a  piece, and 
^^^H    exclaimed; 

^^H  "There  —  this  bit  shall  .  .  .  . " 

^^^V  "Don't  swear,"  interrupted  the  host  of  the  Chamois, 

I  taking  the  cake  ont  of  hia  hand ;  "  don't  swear !    With- 

out that  yon  can  do  as  yon  choose  —  no  one  can  com- 
pel you," 

"And  no  one  will  compel  you,"    added  the  court 
physician ;  "  may  I  he   allowed  to   eat  a  piece  of  the 

i  "Certainly,  certainly  —  pray  take  some.     Tou  too, 

doctor,  and  wine  is  tliere  too.      Tea,   docior,  fourteen 
days  ago  it  was  sad  work  on  that  road." 

kThey  ate  and  drunk;  at  every  mouthful  and  every 
draught,  Hansel's  face  grew  brighter. 
"I  tliink,  mine  host  of  the    Chamois,   you  could 
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explain  the  matter  to  the  man  better  than  we  can," 
said  the  court  physician. 

The  mnkeeper  offered  EasBei  his  open  ennifbox, 
uid  said: 

"It  would  indeed  be  an  honooi  for  our  whole  village, 
and  for  our  whole  neighbourhood.  Only  think,  Hansel, 
the  king  and  the  crown  prince  — " 

"It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  a  princess,"  inter- 
rapted  the  court  physician. 

"Indeed;  then  the  child  is  not  even  horn?"  said 
Hansel,  and  he  laughed;  but  while  he  laughed  the 
thought  passed  through  his  mind  —  stay,  wo  might 
as  well  consider  the  matter!  He  laughed  again;  for 
with  all  his  simplicity  he  was  rogue  enongh  to  purpose 
turning  the  matter  to  the  ntmost  advantage ;  for  a 
thousand,  or  indeed  two  thousand  gulden,  and  who 
knows  whether  it  might  not  be  made  three  thousand  — 
they  would  think  nothing  of  it!  Hansei  would  certainly 
in  hia  imagination  have  come  up  to  a  hundred  thou- 
sand, if  the  host  of  the  Cliamois  had  not  again  spoken. 

"Hansei  is  quite  right  in  not  consenting;  very 
right  is  he.  He  doesn't  say  yes  or  no ;  he  says 
nothing  at  all,  for  the  wife  must  decide;  he  is  a  good 
bashand,  be  will  compel  her  to  nothing!  Yes,  sirs, 
if  we  are  but  simple  peasants,  we  still  know  what  is 
fitting." 

"It'e  excellent  that  you  honour  your  wife  so  much," 
said  the  court  physician,  and  the  innkeeper,  taking  a 
pinch  of  HunfF,  continued : 

"Yes,  so  it  is  certainly;  but  in  discernment  and 
judgment  a  wife,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  is  only 
half  a  human  being.     I  think,  with  youi  penmBBuni., 
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r,  I  tliinlt  we  will  say  no  more  lieforehand,  bnt  wa 
will  call  the  wife  —  she  is  thoroughly  excellent" 

In  Hansel's  coantenance  there  was  to  he  read  as 
mnch  happiness  as  imhappiness,  and  as  much  pride  as 
humility. 

"Whatever  she  does  is  rightl"  he  said. 

He  was  proud  to  have  such  a  wife,  and  yet  he 
feared  her  decision.  He  pulled  up  and  down  at  his 
coat-buttons,  as  if  he  wanted  to  assure  himself  that 
they  were  all  firm.  At  last,  urged  by  the  innkeeper, 
be  went  out  into  the  garden  and  called  hia  wife,  who 
was  BtiU  sitting  under  the  eberry-tree. 


SIXTH  CHAPTER. 

After  Walpurga  had  run  out  and  had  pressed  her 
child  to  her  heart,  she  again  quickly  gave  it  to  her 
companion  to  hold. 

"There  take  it,  I  mayn't  give  it  anything  now. 
Oh,  my  poor  child,  they  want  to  take  me  away  from 
yon.  What  have  you  done,  that  you  should  be 
punished  so  ?  And  what  have  I  done  too  ?  Bnt  they 
can't  compel  me.  Who  will  compel  me  ?  But  why 
do  they  come?  Why  just  to  me?  Come,  child,  I 
am  calm,  I  am  with  you,  and  we  won't  leave  each 
other.     I  am  quite  calm  now." 

She  held  her  child  to  her  breast  and  kissed  bis  tiny 
hand. 

Then  Hansei  came  up  and  said,  "When  you  have 
finished  together,  come  in  I" 

The  mother  signed  to  her  husband  to  be  quiet,  and 
not  to  disturb   the  child.     He  stood  silent  for  a  Ume; 
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.  no  aoand  from  tlio  father,  nor  from  the 
mother,  nor  from  tlie  child  —  nothing  was  to  bo  heard 
.  the  etarlinga  in  the  cherry-tree,  feeding  their 
young,  and  flying  away  and  returning  as  fleet  as  the 
wind.  At  last,  the  little  satisfied  bahy  sank  back 
again  on  the  pillow,  though  he  still  moved  his  lips. 

"Come  into  the  room,"  eaid  Hansei,  more  gently 
aui  softly  than  any  one  wonld  have  imagined  that  the 
stalwart  man  could  speak.  "Come  in,  Walpurga,  we 
don't  need  to  he  mde  just  now,  and  it's  nothing  bad 
that  the  people  want,  and  as  they  can't  eoinpel  ns, 
we  might  as  well  thank  them.  You  can  always  speaJt 
with  strangers  bo  much  better  than  I  can,  so  do  yon 
speak,  and  whatever  you  say  and  do  wiU  be  right 
with  mel" 

The  wife  gave  up  the  child  to  'he  grandmother, 
and  went  into  the  house  with  her  husband,  but  she 
looked  often  round,  and  she  stumbled  at  the  thresh- 
old. 

The  court  physician  met  her  as  she  entered,  and 
said  in  a  confidential  tone  : 

"My  good  woman,  I  should  consider  it  a  sin  on 
my  part  to  seduce  you  into  doing  what  your  heart 
objects  to;  but  I  hold  it  as  a  duty  to  counsel  you 
to  think  over  the  matter  clearly  and  carefully." 

"Thank  you.  Don't  take  it  ill  of  me,  I  cannot 
do  it  to  my  child."  8he  looked  at  her  husband,  and 
added  quickly,  "nor  to  my  husband  either.  I  cannot 
leave  my  child  alone,  nor  my  husband." 

"Yonr  husband  and  your  child  are  not  alone,  your 
mother  is  there,"  interrupted  the  host  of  the  Chamois. 
The  court  physician,  however,  interfered: 

"Pray  don't  interrupt  the  woman,    let  her  epeak 


raloiie,  and  express  all  she  feels.  Go  on  speaMi^,  my 
good  womaa." 

"I  have  notLing  more  to  say;  I  know  nothing 
re.  Or  Btill,  there  is  one  thing  more:  I  have  never 
in  in  service  all  my  life,  except  for  daily  pay;  I 
was  bom  in  this  cottage,  and  here  I  have  lived  till 
now,  and  here  did  my  hushand  come  to  me.  I  never 
thought  of  ever  going  from  it  —  and  I  cannot.  I 
have  never  in  ray  life  slept  in  a  strange  hed,  I  should 
die  of  home-sicknesB  if  I  waa  obhged  to  go  away  to 
the  town,  and  for  ao  long;  and  who  would  feed  my 
child,  and  how  would  my  hushand  live?  The  king 
cannot  surely  wish  that  we  should  all  die  of  son-ow." 

"I  laiiBt  just  say  one  word,"  began  Dr.  Kumpan, 
casting  a  glance  at  the  physician.  "  With  regard  lo 
your  child,  we  have  already  thought  of  that.  Yon 
have  long  wanted  to  Lave  a  cow  in  your  outhouse;  we 
will  get  you  one  that  gives  beautiful  milk," 

"I  have  herP'  btu^t  out  the  host  of  the  Chamois; 
and  he  called  from  the  window  to  a  boy,  "Go  out  and 
tell  my  servant  to  bring  down  here  at  once  the  new 
milch  cow.  Make  haste !  Run !  Quick !  I  really 
didn't  wish  to  give  her  away,"  said  he  to  the  physi- 
cian, and  he  turned  away  from  Hansei,  for  the  latter 
knew  that  the  host  of  the  Chamois  was  trading  with 
cattle  the  whole  year  through,  both  with  cows  and 
pigs,  and  that  nothing  was  sure  in  his  cattle-stalls, 
iind  now  he  behaved  as  if  the  cow  were  a  member  of 
his  family,  "She  is  my  best  beast,"  he  continued, 
"but  one  must  give  everything  np  to  the  king,  and 
she's  a  bargain  at  forty  crown  thalers."  Then  turning 
to  Hansei,  he  said,  smiling,  "Yon  will  get  a  beautiful 
plump  cow  —  no  empty  hide." 


^^'■We 


pbysi. 


"We  have  not  yet  got  so  far  tn 
pleaaea   Hansei,  I  will  bay  it  ■ 


that;  but  if  the 
f  you,"  stud  the 


"The  mother  away,  aad  a  cow  at  home!"  raui^ 
niured  Walpurg'a  aliuddei'ingly. 

"I  didn't  think  you  were  bo  silly;  what  an  ado  to 
make!  You  ought  to  be  full  of  joy,  and  to  fall  on 
your  knees  and  thank  God,"  blurted  out  the  innkeeper. 

The  court  physician  pacified  him,  and  the  doctor 
ol«ervcd,"lliij)p incus  and  singing  allow  of  no  compulsion. 
If  Walpurga  doesn't  like  to  go  with  a  good  resolute 
heart,  we  will  go  to  a  house  farther  on;  there  are 
others  to  be  found." 

He  rose  and  took  his  hat.  The  physician  also 
rose. 

"When  should  I  have  to  go?  And  how  long 
should  I  have  to  remain  away?"  inc[uired  the  young 

The  physician  sat  down  again,  and  rephed : 

"When?  That  can't  be  decided  yet, but  you  must 
be  ready  any  day." 

"Then  not  directly?  — not  quite  now?  And  how 
long  must  I  remain  away?" 

"About  a  year." 

"No,  no  I  I  can't  do  it  I  Gnd  forgive  me  that  I 
thought  of  it  for  a  single  moment." 

"Then  we  will  bid  you  good-bye,  and  may  you 
und  your  child  prosper!"  said  the  court  physician, 
offering  his  hand  in  farewell.  Then,  in  a  somewhat 
ai^tated  voice ,  he  added : 

"My  good  woman,  the  royal  child  could  not  have 
thriven  if  you  had  gone  sadly,  and  had  always  had 
eorrow  at  heart.      That  it  should  pain  you  is  in  tha 
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order  of  thinga ;  you  would  bo  no  honest  wife  and  no 
faithfial  mother  if  yon  had  assented  at  rmce;  and  who 
knows  whether  I  should  then  have  accepted  you?  The 
queen  only  wishes  for  a  woman  who  has  an  upright 
heart,  and  an  honest  husband,  and  a  careM  grand- 
mother; bnt  she  wishes  not  to  inflict  upon  you  grief 
and  tronble.  If  you  cannot  therefore  go  away  hap- 
jpily  —  if  you  do  not  feel  your  heart  comforted  by 
Hie  thought  that  yon  are  doing  a  benefit  to  the  king's 
diild,  and  that  the  king  is  doing  the  same  to  you — then 
it  is  better  that  you  should  remain  at  home,  and  not 
let  the  gold  tempt  you ;  the  money  must  not  tempt 
you.     No,  it  is  far  better  that  you  should  not  do  it!" 

He  was  on  the  point  of  going.  But  the  host  of 
the  Chamois  held  him  back  and  said : 

"Hear  me  only  one  word  more.  Listen  to  me 
truly,  Walpurga,  and  you  also,  Hansei.  Well,  yon 
have  said,  'No,  I  won't  go!'  It  is  honest,  it  is  noble 
of  you,  and  worthy  of  all  honour.  But  ask  yonrselvea 
—  how  will  you  go  on  if  you  refuse  it?  To-day,  to- 
morrow, perhaps  the  day  after  to-morrow,  you  will  be 
aatisfied;  you  will  take  each  other's  hands,  you  will 
kiss  your  child  and  say,  Thank  God  we  have  resisted 
the  temptation ;  we  are  still  together  in  our  poverty, 
supporting  ourselves  honestly;  we  will  endure  any 
trouble  rather  than  separate.  But  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, or  a  week  hence  ^ — how  will  it  be  then? 
When  cares  and  want  come,  or  even  — -  for  we  are 
human  beings  —  some  misfortune,  and  you  know  not 
how  to  help  yonraelves  ?  Consider,  will  you  not  say, 
If  we  had  only  done  it?  Will  you  not  quietly  or 
loudly  reproach  each  other  and  say.  Why  didn't  you 
persuade  me  ?  why  didn't  you  decide  ?     I  wish  nut  to 
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a  you,  I  only  wish  to  bold  before  you  all  that 
yoa  ought  to  remember  and  understand." 

There  was  a  pause  —  the  man  looked  at  his  wife, 
and  then  down  on  the  ground;  the  wife  looted  at 
her  huBband,  and  passed  her  hand  quickly  across  her 

Tlie  cracking  of  a  whip  was  heard,  and  a  beau- 
tifiil  black  spotted  young  cow  lowed  loud  and  deep, 
as  from  a  cave.  Everyone  was  startled;  it  came  in 
the  midst  of  the  silence  like  the  voice  of  a  spirit  in 
broad  daylight. 

The  host  of  the  Chamois  Ewore,  and  scolded  the 
boy  from  the  window  for  not  having  brought  the 
calf  too,  although  it  had  been  already  sold  Ut  the 
batcher. 

The  boy  quickly  fastened  the  cow  to  the  garden- 
hedge,  and  ran  home  to  fetch  the  calf.  The  cow  pulled 
at  the  cord,  and  seemed  aa  if  she  would  strangle  herself; 
she  groaned  and  lowed  till  the  foam  dropped  from  her 
mouth. 

"That's  only  an  animal, and  see  how  she  behaves!" 
cried  Walpurga. 

All  the  impressive  words  of  the  innkeeper  seemed 
lost  tlirough  the  incident  of  the  cow's  arrival.  But 
Walpurga  composed  herself  wonderfully.  She  spoke 
qaickly,  without  looking  at  any  one,  but  as  if  she 
were  replying  to  some  invisible  being : 

"A  human  being  can  do  more  than  a  beast  I" 
Then,  turning  to  her  husband,  she  continued:  "Han- 
sei,  come  here,  give  me  yonr  hand  I  Say,  will  you 
be  thoroughly  satigfied,  whatever  X  do  and  whatever  I 
wy?" 
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"Do  yon  mean  if  you  say  No?"  replied  Hansei,  in 

a  wavering  voice. 

"I  mean,  whether  I  say  No  or  Yes." 

Hansei  could  not  speak,  but  had  he  been  able  to 
have  spoken,  he  would  have  given  utterance  to  very 
wifie  and  well-based  thoughts.  He  always  looked  into 
his  hat,  as  if  he  were  reading  in  it  the  thoughts  which 
were  passing  through  his  liead.  Then  he  took  off  his 
blue  neckerchief,  and  twisted  it  round  as  tight  as  if 
he  had  wished  to  make  a  ball  of  it 

As  Hansei  said  nothing,  Walpurga  continued: 

"I  can't  put  it  upon  yon  to  decide.  Only  I  can 
do  that;  I  am  the  mother  of  my  cliild,  and  I  am  the 
wife  and  ...  if  I  go,  it  is  I  that  have  to  do  it,  and 
I  know  I  can  do  it.  I  must  repress  every  feeling 
that  I  mayn't  harm  the  child  —  the  other  child  — 
and  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  here  is  my  hand  sir,  ■ — ■  I  say  Yes!" 

Everyone  in  the  room  drew  a  deep  breath.  Hansei 
felt  as  if  something  was  atiuging  his  eyes  and  filling 
up  his  throat.  To  remove  the  sensation  he  helped 
himself  to  another  glass  of  wine  and  a  large  piece  of 
cake.  What  a  strange  day  it  was !  If  only  the 
strangers  would  go  away,  that  he  might  have  some- 
thing warm  to  drink  —  the  morning  seemed  ever- 
lasting 1 

Both  doctors  spoke  eagerly  with  the  young  wife, 
and  Walpurga  promised  to  keep  herself  easy  and 
cheerful;  what  she  had  once  undertaken,  she  said,  she 
would  cany  out,  and  God  would  help  to  preserve  her 
child,  and  she  would  do  all  she  could  for  the  king's 
child;  "what  I  have  once  undertaken,  I  will  carry 
out  faithfully,  you  may  rely  upon  it,"  she  repeated 
and  again. 
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No'w  that  she  had  once  decided,  there  seemed  a 
peculiar  power  in  the  woman.  She  called  in  her 
mother  with  the  child  and  told  her  everything.  The 
child  slept  on  quietly,  and  they  laid  it  in  the  cradle 
in  tlie  room.  The  grandmother  received  the  whole 
occurrence  as  an  unalterable  determination;  she  had 
for  years  heen  accustomed  that  Walpurga  should  de- 
cide in  everything,  and  on  this  occasion  there  was  the 
king-'g  wish  to  boot. 

"Tour  child  won't  he  brought  up  motherless,"  said 
she;  "I  understand  it  better  than  you.  "We  have  a 
cow,  and  we  will  take  care  of  it." 

The  host  of  the  Chamois  ran  out  and  brought  tJie 
cow  into  the  outhouse.  The  purchase  was  then  con- 
cluded, and  a  good  profit  gained.  He  was  only  secretly 
annoyed  with  himself  that  he  had  not  named  its  price 
at  ten  crown  thalers  higher.  Two  crown  thalers  were 
added  for  the  hoy;  these  he  got  out  besides,  and  one 
of  them  he  could  conveniently  pocket. 

Hansei  having  previously  strengthened  himself, 
fell  that  he  must  now  show  himself  also  a  man.  He 
asked  after  the  payment,  and  would  even  have  men- 
tioned the  great  sums  he  had  before  thought  of,  had 
not  the  host  of  the  Chamois  happily  again  entered  and 
explained  to  him  that  the  less  fixed  upon,  the  more  was 
got^  he  would  himself  have  purchased  the  christening 
gifts  alone  at  five  hundred  florins,  but  one  could  make 
no  stipulations  with  a  king  —  he  would  give  all  the 

Walpurga  now  inijuired  what  she  should  take  with 
her  to  the  capital.  The  court  physician  said  she 
ghonld  merely  take  her  Sunday  clothes  with  her,  and 
nothing  more. 
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Many  people  from  the  village,  who  had  heard  tte 
news  had  gathered  together  before  the  window,  and 
the  people  going  to  afternoon  aervite,  loitered  there 
also,  so  that  tlie  whole  road  was  fall.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  laughing,  for  everyone  wonid  gladly 
have  lent  his  wife  for  a  year  to  the  king. 

In  the  room  Inside,  Stasi  was  promising  to  help 
the  grandmother,  and  she  boasted,  not  withont  pride, 
that  she  could  write  well,  and  that  every  Sunday  she 
would  give  Walpurga  tidings  of  child,  husband,  and 
mother. 

Then  she  brought  the  plates,  for  it  waa  high  time 
to  begin  dinner.  Walpurga  said  that  in  the  next  few 
days  all  should  be  well  arranged. 

"In  depriving  my  child  now,"  said  she,  "I  can 
give  him  much  more  for  his  whole  life." 

When  she  mentioned  the  child,  it  gave  a  loud  ciy 
in  the  room,  and  she  hastened  to  it. 

The  two  doctors  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  with 
the  innkeeper,  when  a  post-horn  resounded  along  the 
road  by  the  lake. 

An  extra  post  arrived ;  in  the  open  carriage  sat  the 
servant  whom  the  court  physician  had  left  behind  at 
the  nearest  telegraph  station;  he  held  in  his  up-raised 
hand  a  blue  letter.  He  stopped  at  the  cottage  on  the 
shore,  and  called  aloud  to  the  assembled  people: 

"Shout  Vivat  all  of  you  —  an  hour  ago  a  crown 
prince  was  bom  to  you!" 

All  shouted  aloud,  and  again  aloud. 

An  old  woman  who  went  by,  bent  double,  turned 
quickly  to  look  at  the  servant,  and  her  still  bright 
brown  eyes  sparkled  and  shone. 

"What  voice  is  that?"  said  the  old  woman. 


^  quickly  to 
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There  was  sometliing,  too,  in  the  appearance  of 
the  servant  —  though  it  was  scarcely  observable  —  as 
if  he  had  Been  the  old  woman.  "Go  out  of  the  way, 
people,  that  I  may  alight !"  he  cried. 

"  Zenza  (Vincenza)  go  out  of  the  way !  The  old 
Zenza  is  foremost  everywhere!"  cried  the  people. 

The  old  woman  stood  staring,  as  if  lost  in  a  dream; 
they  thmst  her  aside,  and  she  lost  her  stick  on  which 
slie  had  supported  herself.  The  servant  stumbled  over 
the  stick,  but  he  went  into  the  cottage  without  looking 

The  court  physician  hastened  towards  him,  received 
the  despatch,  and  turned  back  into  the  room.  Wal- 
]     porga  had  returned  to  it,  and  he  said  to  her : 

"It  is  come  sooner  than  we  thought.  I  have  here 
the  despatch:  this  morning  at  ten  o'clock  a  crown 
prince  was  bom.  1  am  at  once  to  hasten  to  tho 
palace  with  the  nurse.  Now  Walpurga  show  your 
strength.     We  shall  start  in  an  hour." 

"I  am  ready!"  said  Walpurga  in  a  decided  tone. 
She  felt  herself  still  so  weak  that  she  w^  obliged 
ipiickly  to  sit  down  again. 


SEVENTH  CHAPTER. 

Both  doctors  and  the  host  of  the  Chamois  left  the 
house,  Stasi  brought  the  soup  and  the  roast  meat  in 
for  the  christening  feast,  and  placed  them  on  the 
table.  The  grandmother  rose  and  gave  the  bleasing; 
the  others  also  prayed,  and  then  sat  down.  Walpurga 
first  took  a  spoonfid  out  of  the  common  dish,  Wl  uo 
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felt  inclined  to  eat.  Then  she  filled  her  spoon 
a^aiu  and  said : 

"Hanaei,  open  your  mouth,  so,  and  I  will  feed 
yon;  there,  take  that,  and  Grod  bless  you!  and  as  I 
am  now  feeding  yon  here,  and  it  tastes  better  than  if 
I  were  enjoying  it  myself,  think  that  when  I  am 
away,  not  a  morsel  will  pass  my  lips  that  I  would 
not  rather  give  to  you  and  the  child.  And  I  only 
go  away  tJiatwe  may  all  maintain  each  other  in  peace 
and  comfort;  day  and  night  my  thoughts  will  be 
with  you  and  onr  child  and  the  mother ;  and  I  will 
come  back,  if  God  will,  in  health  and  happiness! 
And  think,  too,  that  God  might  have  taken  me  to 
Himself  in  my  hour  of  trial,  and  you  might  bave  been 
without  me  all  your  life.  A  wife  who  brings  forth  a 
child,  stands  with  one  foot  in  the  grave  —  you  have 
oftfin  said  that,  mother.  Now  I  am  going  away  only 
for  a  year,  and  you  know  I  am  coming  again,  and 
just  the  same  as  I  have  been.  And  now  that's  enough! 
Don't  make  the  parting  too  hard  for  me,  Hansei;  help 
me;  you  can  help  me,  and  you  will,  I  know!  Yon 
are  my  support  and  my  help!  And  keep  steady  when 
I  am  away.  Put  on  your  good  shirts  on  Sundays  — 
they  lie  at  the  top  of  the  blue  cupboard  to  the  left ; 
you  needn't  now  spare  them  any  longer.  And  eat 
regularly  now;  and  when  you  are  eating,  I  shall  be 
eating  too.  We  need  strength.  By  to-morrow  morning 
you  will  feel  reconciled,  and  80  shall  I.  Now  eat  I  Every 
time  yon  take  a  spoonful,  I  will  take  one  too  —  bo 
— not  so  quickly!  I  shan't  keep  up  with  yon!"  She 
smiled  through  her  tears  and  ate. 

"And  yon,  mother,"  she  began  again,  "yon  won't 
any  more  now,  that  you  are  a  tronble  to  ns.   When 
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Rway,  take  the  two  pillows  out  of  iny  bed,  that 
you  may  lie  with  your  head  right  high  —  diat  is  good 
for  you.  If  we  hadu't  you,  I  couldn't  and  I  wouldn't 
go  away.  Don't  spoil  my  husband  too  much!  and 
when  I  come  back  we  iviil  get  a  little  room  ready  for 
you,  and  you  shall  live  there,  as  the  first  old  peasant 
in  the  whole  country." 

The  others  let  her  go  on  speaking,  and  when  she 

"Hansei,  say  aomething  tool"  he  answered: 

"No,  go  on;  my  Toico  I  can  always  hear,  but 
yours  not  again  for  a  long  time,  who  knows  ..." 

He  was  just  going  to  put  a  beautiful  piece  of  meat 
iato  bis  mouth,  but  he  laid  down  his  fork  on  the 
plate-,  he  could  eat  no  more,  and  the  others  could  eat 
no  more.  The  grandmother  rose  and  pronounced  the 
CO  a  eluding  grace. 

The  time  passed  quickly  by.  A  carriage  drove  up 
to  the  cottage,  the  servant  alone  sat  in  it;  the  gentle- 
men were  coming  presently.  The  servant  quickly 
made  acquaintance  with  Hanaei.  The  first  stop  was 
a  good  cigar.  Baum  envied  Hansei  hia  lot  in  having 
such  H  wife  and  in  being  so  successiul.  Hansei  felt 
himself  highly  flattered.  By  tlie  court  physician's  order, 
some  bedding  had  been  brought  into  the  carriage,  so 
that  Walpurga  might  sit  comfortably  and  he  thoroughly 
warm  at  night. 

"Are  you  going  to  drive  all  night?"  inquired 
Hansei. 

"Oh  no;  we  shall  be  at  the  palace  by  midnight. 
At  every  station  horses  have  been  already  ordered  by 
the  telegraph  —  we  drive  four  horses." 

"But  such  quick  driving  may  harm  my  wife?" 

Oh  tS4  £fljr*t>.  j:  1 


"Ton  may  be  without  a  care  on  that  head.  Yom 
\  wife  will  now  be  taken  care  of,  as  the  queen  her- 
[  Belf." 

"When  I  thus  hear  and  see  the  gentleman,"  said 
isei,  looking  fixedly  at  Banm,    "I   scarcely  know 
[  what  comes  over  me." 

"How  then?      Is  there  anything  bo    frightful   in 
?" 

"No,  no;  not  at  all.  But  the  man  I  am  think- 
of  was  a  good-for-nothing  fellow.  No  offence, 
1  don't  wish  to  offend  you;  certainly  not  But  Zenza 
yonder —  she  stands  there  by  the  garden-hedge,  look- 
ing at  us  —  she  had  twins ;  one  was  named  Thomas, 
and  the  otlier  was  called  Jangerl,  as  they  say  among 
ns;  his  name  was  really  Wolfgang;  and  Jangerl  ha- 
came  a  soldier,  and  went  to  America,  now  thirteen ,  four- 
teen years  gone  by,  and  no  one  has  heard  anything 
of  him,  and  see — hut  you  don't  take  it  amiss,  do  you?" 
"No,  not  at  all;  what  then?" 
"Well,  that  Jangerl,  he  was  like  yon  to  a  hair; 
that  is  to  say,  not  tn  a  hair,  for  lie  had  red  hair,  and 
"is  face  wasn't  so  refined;  but  taking  him  all  in  all, 
s  the  devil  did  the  peasants  "  —  Ilanaei  laughed  at 
I  bis  own  wit,  and  the  servant  laughed  too  —  "taking 
him  altogether,  one  couldn't  but  say  that  you  were 
very  like  each  other.  But  you  don't  take  it  amiss, 
do  you?" 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Baum,  pulling  out  his  watch 
f  and  pressing  it,  so  that  the  case  flew  open;  it  just  then 
[  Btruck  five  by  the  chnreh  clock,  and  he  said: 

"Your  time  here  is  just  an  hour  behind  that  in  the 
Mpitol.     Ib  that  your  Other's  house?" 

"No,  I  had  that  Uonse  by  marriage  with  my  wife; 
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tiiat  is,  we  are  still  in  debt  two  hundred  florins  fur 
it,  but  the  owner  of  the  property  doesn't  press  ns." 

"Yoiir  ivife  can  now  buy  you  another  house,  and 
yon  can  thank  your  good  fortune  in  having  such  a 
beautifiil  wife." 

"Tes,  that  is  just  why  I  don't  give  her  up  will- 
inglyi"  lamented  Hansei.  "Well,  thank  God,  a 
year  has  only  365  days  —  though,  indeed,  that's  a 
great  many." 

"And  nights  too!"  laughed  fiaum.  Poor  Hansei 
ahnddered  at  this  man. 

"Tes,  indeed  —  nights  too!"  said  he;  he  was 
still  obliged  to  be  polite,  and  to  give  an  answer  to 
everything. 

Meanwhile  Walpurga  had  begged  her  mother  and 
Stasi,  to  leave  her  quite  alone  with  her  child.  'ITiere  in 
the  chamber  she  fell  on  her  knees  beside  the  cradle, 
and  covered  the  pillow  with  her  tears.  She  wept  them 
out  here.  She  kissed  the  child,  kissed  the  coverlet, 
kissed  the  wood  of  the  cradle,  stood  up,  and  said, 
"Farewell,  farewell  a  thousand  timesl"  She  dried 
her  eyes,  and  was  on  the  point  of  going,  when  the 
door  was  opened  from  the  other  side,  and  the  grand- 
mother entered. 

"I  want  to  help  you,"Baid  she.  "  Wlien  you  come 
back  again,  yon  will  he  doubly  happy  or  doubly  un- 
happy, and  you  will  make  us  so  alno." 

Then  she  took  her  left  hand,  and  continued  in  an 
imperious  tone,  "Lay  your  right  hand  on  the  head  of 
your  child." 

"What  is  that  for,  mother?" 

"Do  as  I  bid  you.  You  are  to  swear  on  your 
child's  head,  and  with  your  hand  in  your  mothM'&, 
4* 
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that  yon  'will  he  good  and  honest,  wliatever  tempta- 
tions come  upon  you.  Remember,  you  are  a  wife,  a 
mother,  and  a  daughter!  Do  you  swear  that  from 
your  heart?" 

"Yes,  mother,  as  truly  as  God  will  help  mel  But 
Buch  an  oath  isn't  necessary."' 

"Well,"  said  the  mother,  "now  go  three  times 
round  the  cradle,  with  your  face  turned  away.  I  will 
lead  you;  don't  trip  —  there,  now  you  have  taken  all 
longing  from  your  child;  and  I  will  take  care  of  your 
qhild,  rely  upon  it!" 

Then  the  mother  led  her  daughter  into  the  room, 
handed  her  the  great  loaf  of  bffiad  with  the  knife,  and 
said: 

"Cut  a  piece  offl  May  G-od  blesa  yon,  and  when 
you  hare  got  there,  aud  are  living  there, eat  the  bread 
from  your  home  first,  that  will  kill  all  strangeness. 
There,  now  farewell." 

Hother  and  daughter  stood  still  and  held  each 
other's  hands. 

It  seemed  strange  to  Walpurga  that  Hansel,  for- 
getting her,  went  round  tlie  garden  with  the  servant. 
Now  he  climbed  up  the  ladder  and  fetched  him  cher- 
ries, smoking  all  the  time;  and  tlien  he  went  with  ln'm 
into  the  outhouse,  where  the  cow  stood. 

The  two  docfers  came,  Hansei  was  obliged  to  be 
called  into  the  room  — -  for  only  here,  and  not  out 
there,  where  there  were  so  many  people,  would  the 
wife  bid  her  husband  good-bye.  The  court  physician 
thrust  a  roll  of  crown  thalers  into  Hansel's  pocket,  and 
~  a  then  held  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  would 
not  draw  it  out  at  all. 

"Give  me  your  hand,  Haneei,"  said  Walpurga. 
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He  left  hold  of  the  roll  of  mouey,  and  gave  her 
biB  hand. 

"Good-b^e,  Hansei;  fas  an  honest  man,  and  I  will 
fae  an  honest  woman  .  .  .  and  now  God  keep  you  — 
all  of  yon." 

She  kiBsed  her  mother  and  Stasi,  went  through  the 
garden  to  the  carriage, took  her  seat,  and  did  not  look 
ap  again. 

The  cow  in  the  outhouse  lowed  and  moaned,  hut 
the  tones  of  lamentation  were  drowned  by  the  merry 
fanfare  of  the  driver,  which  ho  sounded  at  the  ser- 
vant's order. 

The  old  Zenza  stood  the  whole  time  leaning  against 
the  hedge;  many  a  time  she  drew  her  hand  across  her 
face,  and  ruhhed  her  eyes,  which  glittered  and  shone 
80  brightly. 

When  the  servant  now  passad  by,  she  looked 
fixedly  at  him,  and  he  asked  half  snappishly,  half 
confidently: 

"Do  yon  want  anything,  old  mother?" 

"Yes,  I  am  old,  and  I  am  a  mother  too!  Hi, 
hi,  hi!"  laughed  the  old  woman;  and  the  bystanders 
gave  tbe  lacquey  to  understand  that  she  was  often  not 
^uite  right  in  her  head. 

"Do    you    want    anything?"    asked    the    lacquey 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,  if  you  will  give  me  something!" 
The  lacquey  drew  a  large  purse  from  his  pocket. 
The  purse  shook  in  his  hand.  He  opened  it  and 
look  out  a  piece  of  gold.  But  no,  that  might  betray 
him  —  he  fumbled  long  among  the  gold;  at  last  he 
gave  the  old  woman  the  money,  and  said: 
"The  king  gives  you  that." 


t  ON  THE  HEIGHTS. 

He  got  up,  looked  no  more  about  him,  aad  fbe 
caniage  rolled  away. 

The  people  came  ronud  Zenza,  aud  siud  she  ought 
to  show  what  she  had  got ;  but  she  held  her  fiat  closed 
convulsively.  She  gave  no  answer,  and  went  away 
leajiing  on  her  stick. 

Those  who  met  her,  heard  her  talking  unintelli- 
U,jgibl0  words  to  herKolf,  and  looking  always  at  the 
■  carriage-track.  In  her  right  hand  she  held  her  stick, 
k'the  left  was  firmly  damped,  and  in  it  was  the  piece  of 
(gold. 


EIGHTH  CHAPTEE. 

The  carnage  rolled  away  along  the  road  by  (he 
Ll&ke,  and  disappeared  to  the  eye  of  those  watching  it, 
I  round  the  comer,  hy  the  heap  of  stones  where  the 
I  Tiay  yet  lay  on  which  Waipurga  had  sat  fourteen  days 
\.  b^ore. 

A  beautiful  sunburnt  girl,  in  a  shabby  half  faahion- 

fcable   dress,  with   a  powerful  figure,    and  thick  hlue- 

■  lilack  plaits   of  hair,   went  past  the  carriage,   looked 

with   amazement   at  Waipurga,   and  only  greeted  her 

when  she  bad  past  hy. 

"That  is  the  daughter  of  the  old  woman  yon  gave 
a  present  to  I"  called  Waipurga  to  tlie  servant  on  the 
IS.    "They  call  her  Black  Esther.    She'll  take  away 
money  from  her  mother  if  she  does  not  bnry  it." 
Baum  turned  towards  the  speaker,  but  did  not  look 
her;    he  was  looking  away  over  the  carriage  at  the 
-  for  she  was  his   sister,   and  he  had  given  a 
mt  to  hia  mother,  who  had  begged  of  him  aad 
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had  denied  her.  Now  he  sat  by  the  side  of  the  driver, 
with  Mb  arms  crassed  over  Lils  breast;  some  strong 
Bujiport  was  necessary,  for  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  bis 
heart  must  burst  His  whole  life  passed  before  him, 
and  he  kept  repeatedly  seating  himself  firmly,  that  he 
might  not  be  thrown  from  the  carriage.  Now  the 
carriage  drove  past  a  farmhouse  where  Baum,  full 
twenty  years  before,  had  stolen  a  goose  for  the  first 
time  by  liis  mother's  order.  The  gap  in  the  hedge 
had  grown  up  where  he  had  then  as  a  slim  lad  slipped 
through  on.  all-fours. 

£aum's  twin-brother  Thomas  had  joined  a  band  of 
poachers,  hut  Baum  had  no  aptitude  for  this,  and  he 
was  glad  whea  he  was  enlisted  as  a  soldier.  He  had 
once  been  upon  duty  in  the  interior  of  the  palace.  An 
old  valet  had  brought  a  letter  from  the  Baroness  of 
Steigeneck,  who  was  at  that  time  all-powerful;  he  hail 
a  long  time  to  wait,  and  he  amused  hiraseff  witli 
Baum,  and  found  evident  pleasure  in  him;  he  invited 
him  to  the  palace  of  the  Baroness,  they  drank  together 
in  a  room  below,  and  were  extremely  merry. 

"Why  have  you  red  hair?"  asked  the  old  valet 

"Why?     Because  it  grew  so." 

"But  you  can  alter  that" 

"How?     That  can  be  altered? 

Tlie  old  man  gave  Baum  the  necessary  instruction. 

"And  you  must  take  too  another  namel  Kaohen- 
Btfiiner  —  that  is  much  too  hard  a  name  for  gentle- 
men; it  is  not  easily  pronounced,  especially  by  those 
who  have  false  teetli.  Beck,  or  Schulz,  or  Hecht,  or 
Baum  —  you  must  take  such  a  name  as  those.  You 
know,  a  dog  has  no  name  of  its  own;  it  is  only  called 
I  its  master  pleases.'' 
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Banm  —  Baum  would  please  me  very  welL" 
Well  then  Banml" 

When  he  returned  home  that  evening,  lie  kept 
ever  and  anon  saying  to  himself,  "Baum,  Baum,  — 
that  is  easy  and  short  to  pronounce,  and  then  no  one 
knows  me!"  He  had  sworn  to  the  old  valet  that  he 
wonld  always  remain  away  from  his  family.  This  had 
happily  occurred  to  him  again  to-day  in  his  native 
village;  it  is  true  an  oath  was  nothing  to  him,  but  it 
was  couvenieivt  to  keep  it,  and  he  appeared  to  himself 
very  honest  in  consequence. 

Through  the  interposition  of  the  Steigeneck  valet, 
"Wolfgang  Kauhensteiner,  sumamed  Baum,"  was 
■written  in  his  military  discharge;  afterwards  he  was 
called  simply  Wolfgang  Baum,  and  no  one  knew  that 
the  man  had  ever  had  another  name.  He  was  glad 
to  give  up  any  family  interference  to  which  the  name 
Eauhensteiner  might  have  subjected  him. 

He  entered  the  service  of  the  court,  and  went  at 
first  as  groom  with  the  prince  to  the  university,  and 
afterwards  travelled  with  him  to  Italy.  He  had  pre- 
viously been  to  his  native  place  to  procure  his  permis- 
sion to  emigrate,  and  immediately  afterwards  he  had 
dyed  his  red  hair  black.  He  was  considered  in  the 
village  to  have  emigrated. 

Af^  his  return  from  his  travels  he  had  married 
the  daughter  of  the  valet,  and  had  made  himself  a 
still  greater  favourite  among  the  gentlemen  of  the 
court.     His  behaviour  was  always  discreet,  he  alwaya 

c;hed  behind  his   hand.     He  rejoiced   in  his  name 

am;"    he  was  ready  to   spare    the  gentlemen  all 

ble;   had  it  been  possible  he  would  have  rid  the 


language  of  all  hard   coueonoDts,  diAt  the  gentlemen 
should  be  &ee  of  itU  exertion. 

"There  the  matter  rests,"  Baid  Bauni  tu  himself  m 
he  flat  on  the  bus  hj  the  driver  and  coughed  behind 
his  hand  —  "'there  the  matter  rests;"  and  his  air 
was  firm  and  quiet,   aa   if  he  were  sensible   of  oliser- 

"I  have  emigrated  to  America.  T  should  indeed 
be  dead  and  lost  there  as  regards  my  own  jieople. 
Hy  own  people !  They  could  do  nothing  but  ruin 
me,  fleece  me,  and  encumber  me.  Nothing  more!" 
Se  looked  at  the  people  going  along  the  road,  and  hs 
recognized  many.  Oh!  what  a  miserable  life  these 
men  lead  the  whole  year  long  —  no  joy  and  nothing! 
Just  on  Sunday  shaved  and  preached  to,  and  the  old 
dirty  misery  goes  on  again.  He  who  has  once  got  out 
of  it,  would  be  a  fool  if  he  ever  even  gave  a  thought 
of  returning  again ! 

While  Baum  on  the  h 
vanished  life,  Walpurga  sat 
her  tears  by  force  ^  all  feelii 
from  her  as  by  a  higher 
pBtiently. 

She  looked  wonderingly  at  the  streams  which  here 
and  there  came  down  so  rapidly  from  the  mountains, 
numing  for  a  time  along  the  roadside,  as  if  they  also 
wished  to  see  what  became  of  Walpurga.  Wlien  they 
drove  quickly  over  the  wooden  bridges,  so  that  they 
resounded  noisily,  and  the  stream  holoi^'  rolled  so 
wildly,  Walpurga  clenched  her  hands  tremblingly  ;  she 
only  breathed  again  freely  when  they  drove  away  over 
the  smooth  road.     She   looked  up  to   the  meiititaiaa, 


t  thus  revived  his  long 
1  the  carriage  swallowing 
;  and  thought  was  taken 
power.       She    submitted 
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to  the  faonses  and  cottages,  she  koew  them  all  hy  name; 
80011  however  they  got  into  a  sb^nge  cotmtry. 

At  the  first  station,  where   they  changed  horses,  a 

large  group  of  Sunday  idlers  stood  at  the  post-house. 

The  people    looked  with    astooishment    as   a  peasant 

woman  alighted  from  the  grand  carriage.    One  woman, 

who  was  nursing  her  child  opposite  under  a  lime-tree, 

Btood  np  cnrionsly,  and  the  child  turned  round;  mother 

'  and  child  looked  with  astonishment  at  Walpnrga.     She 

I   nodded  to  them,   bat  heavy  drops  stood  in  her  eyes, 

,  and  her  throat  felt  closed.      Then  they  went  on  again 

i  q^uick  gallop;  the  driver  blew  his  horn,  the  horses 

^  fltept  out;  it  seemed  to  Walpnrga  as  if  she  were  flying 

through  the  air. 

"We  are  going  quickly,  are  we  not,  Walpnrga?" 
cried  Baum  to  her  as  she  sat  back  in  the  carriage. 
Walpnrga  was  frightened  when  she  now  looked  at  him; 
it  seemed  to  her  somehow  as  if  the  features  were  cut 
precisely  the  same  as  Thomas's. 
"Tea,  yes,"  she  answered. 

The  physician  spoke  but  little  with  her.  He  felt 
the  inward  emotion  of  this  woman ,  and  it  touched  him 
I  humanly.  The  conscionaness  of  position,  which  ge- 
'  nerally  affected  him  so  strongly,  had  vanished.  The 
woman  was  something  more  than  a  mere  instrnment, 
she  inspired  a  sort  of  Jmman  confidence  —  she  had  torn 
herself  away  with  such  difficulty.  The  court  physician 
reflected  on  what  he  could  say  to  the  woman ;  at  last 
'  »  found  something. 

Do  you  like  your  doctor?"  he  inquired. 
3h  yes;  he  is   such  a  merry  man.     He   abuses 
one  and  makes  them  thoroughly  miserable,  bnt 
rery  next  moment  he'll  do   any  one  a  good  turn 
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when  he  can,  and  rich  and  poor  are  all  one  to  him  — 
there's  jost  no  difference  at  all,  day  and  night.     Oh, 

"s  really  a  good  manl" 

The  court  physician  smiled,  and  inquired  further: 

"Do  you  know  his  wife  too?  He  has  not  even 
Ebomi  her  to  me?" 

"Certainly,  I  know  her;  she  was  tlie  apothecary's 
Hedwig,  and  they  are  very  good  sort  of  people  too; 
and  she  is  a  dear  pretty  creature,  quiet  and  thrifty; 
they  have  fine  eliildren  ,  I  think  five  or  six  —  she 
bas  a  lot  to  do.  He  ought  to  have  taken  you  to  his 
house;  it  is  quite  nice  inside." 

The  court  physician  liked  to  liear  the  good  report 
of  his  fiiend.  He  had  led,  too,  the  thoughts  of  the 
iromau  to  another  subject,  and  had  succeeded  in  so 
doing ;  she  could  now  herself  see  how  she  could  get 
the  hetter  of  herself. 

80  Walpurga  sat  alone,  thinking  and  looking  half 
dreamingly  at  the  thiuga  around  her.  They  passed 
fields  and  meadows,  then  again  a  village  with  fiowers 
blossoming  on  the  wmdow-sill,  scarlet  pinks,  and  long 
creepers  hanging  down ;  she  had  just  such  at  home  too 
—  and  they  were  gone.  Then  yonder  waa  the  church- 
yard, the  hlack  crosses  standing  out  in  the  broad  day- 
light, half  sunk  in  the  mould;  there  was  music  and 
dancing  in  the  village,  and  dancing  girls  and  boys 
came  running  past  the  window  with  glowing  faces. 
And  fiutber  on  they  passed  fields  and  woods  and  more 
houses  again,  where  people  were  sitlang  together  quietly 
and  talking,  and  the  postilion's  horn  again  sounded. 
A  child  ran  into  the  very  middle  of  the  street,  the 
mother  sprang  after  him  with  a  scream,  took  him  up 
and   carried  him  away;   the   carriage  rolled  on,  Wat- 
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^^^^B    pnrga.  looked   about  her,  she  knowa   that  tlie  people 

^^^^B    there  are  now  thaskiag  God  — ■  and  on  they  still  go. 

^^^^F     There  is  a  hoy  allowmg;  a  Eolitary  cow  to  graze  by  the 

^^^^      side  of  the  road.     Out  here  there  are  no  more  cherries 

r  on  the  treea,  they  were  earlier  ripe  in  the  wild  plains. 

\  And  there  are  large  extensive  cornfields,  waving  like 

^^^^     the  lake;  there  are  none  such  in  the  mountains,  bo  far, 

^^^^L    far  up  .  .  .     How  happy  people  mast  bo   here  in  the 

^^^^B    plains,  where  there  is  something  else  to  he  had  than 

^^^r    water,   wood,    and  meadow.      In  the  fallow  land  is  a 

^^^^     plough,  laid  aside  —  as  if  sleeping  over  Sunday.    The 

r  evening  advances,  lights  appear,  there  are  people  eveiy- 

where;  they  are  at  home,  and  Walpurga  is  away  from 

t  hers  — "  on  and  still  onward   they  go.     At  the  neit 

post-station  the  court  physician  does  not   alight,   nor 

does  Walpurga;  the  horses  are  quickly  changed,  another 

driver  gets  up.     The  old  horsea  go  with  heavy  step 

into  the  stable,  and  on  they  again  proceed  further  and 

further.     Walpurga  sees  no  more,  her  eyes  are  closed, 

I  she  hears  as  in  a  dream  that  they  are  again  stopping, 

^^^^     and  the  horses  are  again  changed,   and  Baum   orders 

^^^^L    the  driver  not  to  sound  his  hom  as  the  company  in- 

^^^H    side  are  asleep. 

^^^^P  "I  am  not,"  said  the  court  physician. 

1^^^^  "No  more  am  I!  sound  away,  driver!"   said  Wal- 

purga, — -  "forgive  me  for  having  reckoned  myself  as 
company,"  she  added  quickly. 

The  driver  blew  his  hom,  the  stars  glittered,  and 
again  on  they  went  through  villages;  windows  were 
quickly  opened,  men  had  no  time  tn  reflect  what 
marvel  was  rushing  by.  Then  they  got  into  a  strong 
piick  trot,  the  horses  putting  down  their  feet  as  evenly 
'I  the  thrasher's  flail,    and  the  world  looked  out  so 
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Eigly  in  the  passing  glimmer  of  the  two  lan- 
_.  the  carriage, and  now — in  the  distance  tli ere  is 

a  great  light  to  be  seen  —  yaet  —  wide  —  and  above 
it  a  dark  smoke  rises. 

"The  town  is  illuminated,"  cries  Baum  to  those  in- 
side the  carriage,  tlie  horses  go  on  more  quickly,  and 
the  driver  blows  his  hom  more  merrily.  They  are  in 
the  capital. 

Multitudes  were  still  crowding  thi'ougb  the  streets, 
rejoicing ;  the  carriage  could  only  advance  slowly. 

"It  is  the  nurse  of  the  crown  prince!"  it  was  soon 
reported;  and  Walpurga  was  greeted  by  the  merry 
multitude  with  loud  hurras.  She  knew  not  what  she 
ought  to  do.  She  covered  her  face.  At  last  they 
drove  within  the  fortifications  of  the  castle. 


NINTH  CHAPTEK. 

WAiPURQA  Bfuod  half  staggering  in  the  large  in- 
terior quadrangle  of  the  castle-yard.  There  were  doors, 
large  windows,  broad  staircases,  coats  of  arms  with  wild 
raeo  and  wild  animals,  and  all  looked  bo  strange  to 
ber  in  the  illumination  of  the  gas-lampa,  bright  in  one 
part,  in  another  dark  and  myBterions.  Half  sunk  in  a 
dream,  Walpurga  stared  around  her.  Old  legends  rose 
in  her  memory  how  a  yonng  mother  had  been  taken 
in  the  night  to  the  mountain-spirits  in  a  subterranean 
cavern,  to  be  bewitched  there  and  to  nurse  a  newly- 
bom  babe. 

But  now  she  awoke.  From  the  castle-guard,  where 
the  nmakets  were  placed  in  two  long  rows,  and  a 
soldier  was  pacing  tip   and  down,  resounded  one  ai 
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her  home  melodies,  sung  in  the  dear  Swiss  Tyroleae 
style. 

"The  governor  of  the  palace  has  sent  the  soldiera 
wine,"  said  a  young  man  in  livery  to  Banm,  as  he 
helped  to  nnhamess  the  horses;  "the  whole  town  is 
drunk  to-day!" 

Walpurga  would  have  liked  to  have  stud  that  the 
soldiers  should  not  be  allowed  to  sing  so  loud,  on 
acconnt  of  tho  young  mother  yonder  who  ought  to 
sleep.  She  had  no  idea  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  palace. 
Sbe  was  soon  to  know  it. 

"Come  along,"  nodded  the  physician;  "I  will 
take  you  to  the  lady  of  the  chamber.  Keep  a  good 
heart  —  everyone  will  bid  you  heartily  welcome !" 

"I  had  better  take  my  pillows  with  me,"  replied 
Walpurga. 

"Leave  all  that;  Baum  will  bring  the  thin^  after- 
wards," 

WalpijTga  followed  the  physician.  They  went  up 
a  well-lighted  staircase  lined  with  flowers,  and  Wal- 
pnrga  felt  already  half  ashamed  to  be  coming  thus 
with  empty  hands,  as  if  she  had  nothing  nt  all  of  her 
own,  not  even  a  parcel  in  her  hand.  "I  am  not  so 
poor  as  that"  —  said  she,  almost  aloud. 

They  came  into  the  great  corridor.  All  was  lighted 
up,  and  ornamented  with  flowers.  Men  in  uniform 
"— "►  here  and  there,  but  not  a  footstep  was  heard  on 
The  under  servants  remained  standing, 
iwed  the  two  to  pass  them.  At  last  they  stopped 
door.     The  physician  said   to  the  servant  in 

ladyship  know  that  the  court   physician 
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Snctns  is  here,  and    say  that  I  brii^   tlie  wet-nurse 
with  me." 

Walpui^a  heard  herself  for  the  first  time  called  the 
"wet-nnrse,"  and  she  was  "brought."  It  came  npon 
her  again  as  if  she  were  bewitched,  but  still  mora  aa  if 
she  were  sold.  Still  she  took  courage,  and  suddenly 
it  seemed  to  her  aa  if  she  were  sitting,  as  she  had  so 
often  done,  in  a  boat  on  the  lake;  she  was  plying  the 
two  oars  with  her  strong  arms ;  the  wind  was  blowing 
up  against  her,  and  would  not  let  her  advance;  the 
waves  were  splashing  and  roaring,  but  she  was  strong 
—  she  held  her  seat  firmly,  and  overcame  wind  and 
waves.  She  stretched  out  her  arms  and  clenched 
her  hands,  a8  though  she  must  grasp  the  oars  more 

The  servant  who  had  gone  in,  soon  returned, 
and  hdd  the  door  open.  Sixtua  and  Walpurga  entered 
a  large  well-lighted  room.  In  an  armchair  at  the 
table  sat  a  tall  thin  woman,  dressed  in  black  satin. 
She  slightly  rose  from  her  seat,  but  immediately  re- 
sumed it. 

The  lady  of  the  chamber  was  just  now  at  the 
height  of  her  official  importance  —  for  it  is  no  small 
matter  to  be  lady  of  the  bedchamber  at  the  birth  of  a 
crown  prince.  In  the  great  public  records  of  the  day 
her  name  was  inscribed  for  all  time. 

The  lady  of  the  chamber,  severe  as  she  was 
to  herself,  could  not  fail  on  this  day  to  be  satisfied 
with  herself;  amid  the  commotion  of  the  court  and 
capital  she  had  preserved  her  own  deportment,  and 
regulated  that  of  the  whole  court  —  of  the  king 
especially,  who  had  shown  himself  strikingly  weak  and 
excited. 
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.  required  to  obtain  tbe  fairest  and  raoBt  bonest 
woman  in  the  whole  monntain.  The  lady  of  the 
chamber  also  praised  the  physician  in  French  for  his 
happy  success,  and  spoke  with  great  judgment  of  Wal- 
purga's  healthy  appearance.  In  conclusion,  however, 
she  inquired  —  slill  in  French : 

"Has  she  good  teeth,  too?" 

The  court  physician  turned  to  Walpurga : 

"My  lady  thinks  you  won't  be  able  to  laugh." 

Walpurga  smiled ,  and  the  lady  of  the  chamber 
praised  the  blameless  set  of  teeth.  Then  she  touched 
a  bell  which  stood  on  the  tabloj  a  lacquey  at  once 
appeared,  and  the  lady  said: 

"Tell  the  Privy  Counsellor  Giinther  that  the  wet- 
nurse  of  his  royal  highness  is  arrived,  and  I  await  him 
here." 

The  lacquey  went.  The  lady  of  the  chamber  now 
pressed  tlie  bell  twice;  a  tall  lady  of  advanced  age, 
with  two  long  curls  like  shavings  on  either  side, 
appeared;  and  made  so  profound  a  reverence  that  Wal- 
purga believed  she  would  actually  sit  down  on  the 

"Come  nearer,  dear  Kramer,"  beckoned  the  lady 
of  the  chamber.  "Here  is  the  wet-nurse  of  his  royal 
hig^hness,  who  is  commended  to  your  special  care. 
Take  her  now  with  yon  to  your  room,  and  let  her 
baT«  something  to  eat.     What  shall  she  eat,  doctor?" 

"Gfood  bouillon  soup;  nothing  else." 

"Go  with  the  lady,"  said  the  mistress  of  the 
chamber,  turning  to  Walpurga,  and  loukmg  at  her 
at  the  same  time  benevolently — -"tell  her  always  what 
yon  wish,  dear  child!     God  he  with  you!" 

Tlie  lady  witli  the  long  curb  held  out  licv  hK 
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to  Walpnrga,  and  said,  "Come  with  me,  my  good 
woman ! " 

Walpur^  nodded  a  gratefnl  assent. 

So  even  here  there  was  some  one  who  held  out  her 
hand  to  her,  and  spoke  German  with  her;  and  good 
words  they  were  too — the  old  lady  had  called  her  "dear 
child,"  and  the  Mademoiselle  even  "my  g-ood  woman." 
In  that  Trench  talking,  she  had  had  a  sort  of  betrayed 
feeling;  for  she  was  sure  that  they  were  speaking  of 
her.  She  went  now,  conductcd,by  Modem oiselle  Kramer, 
into  the  second  room  beyond. 

"Now  feel  yonrself  heartily  welcome,"  said  the 
lady;  and  her  plain  face  became  suddenly  charming  — 
"give  me  both  your  hands.  We  will  be  good  friends 
together ;  we  shall  now  always  be  together,  day  and 
night.     I  am  called  the  palace  housekeeper." 

"And  my  name  ia  Walpurga." 

"A  beautiful  name!     I  think  you  will  keep  it." 

"Keep  my  name!  Who  can  take  it  from  me?  I 
was  cbriHtened  so,  and  I  was  called  so  from  my  child- 
hood." 

"Don't  get  angry,  good  Walpnrga,"  said  the  lady 
honsekeeper,  heartily.  "Yes,  he  quite  quiet,"  added 
she;  "and  when  anything  is  wrong  with  you,  only 
speak  it  out  freely  to  me,  and  I  will  then  set  it  right. 
Ton  ought  to  be  contented  and  happy.  Now,  however, 
sit  here  in  the  armchair;  or  will  yon  like  best  to  lie 
on  the  eofa,  and  rest  a  little.  Do  just  as  if  you  were 
at  home." 

"I  sit  there  very  well,"  said  Walpurga,  placing 
herself  in  the  great  large  armchair.  She  held  her 
hands  folded  together  on  her  knees.  Mademoiselle  Kramer 
now   ordered  a   servant  to  fetch  at  once  some  good 
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Willoii  and  Bome  white  bread  from  the  kitchen  for 
the  crown  prince's  nurse.  When  Mademoiselle  Kramer 
tamed  round,  she  saw  the  stranger  crying  bitterly. 

"For  God's  sake,  what's  the  matter?  Yon  are  not 
frightened,  are  you?  You  have  no  Borrow,  have  you? 
Why  do  yon  cry  ?" 

"Let  me  only  cry  !  It  does  me  good  !  My  heart 
has  been  long  so  oppressed.  Let  me  cry.  I  must  be 
allowed  to  weep  when  I  must.  I  did  not  know  what 
I  was  doing  when  I  said  'Yes.'  God  is  jnj  witness,  I 
never  thought  of  this." 

"What  has  happened  to  you?  Who  has  done  any- 
thing to  yon?  For  God's  sake!  don't  weep,  or  I  shall 
he  reprimanded  for  having  suffered  it  It  is  hurt- 
ful to  you.  Only  say  what  you  wish,  and  I  will  do 
everything." 

"I  don't  wish  for  anything  —  only  let  me  weep. 
Oh  my  child !  oh  Hansci !  oh  my  mother !  But  it  is 
all  well  I  will  he  calm.  I  have  done.  It  is  over. 
Now  I  am  myself  again!" 

The  BOup  was  brought;  Mademoiselle  Kramer  handed 
it  to  her,  held  a  spoonful  to  her  lips,  and  said: 

"Take  something,  dear,  and  then  you  will  be 
better," 

"I  don't  want  any  broth!  Must  I  be  ordered 
what  I  am  to  cat,  like  a  sick  person,  when  I  have  no 
appetite  for  it.  If  there  were  anyone  in  the  house 
who  can  make  porridge,  that  would  be  the  nicest; 
or  I  will  go  myflelf  into  the  kitchen,  and  will  make  it 
for  myself." 

Mademoiselle  Kramer  was  in  despair  ^at  she  should 
do.  Fortunately  there  was  just  then  a  knock  at  the 
door.     The  physician  in  ordinary   entered,   accompa- 
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nied   by  the   court  phyBician.     He  ex.tended  his  hai 
to  the  woman,  and  said : 

"God  be  with  you,  Walpurga  of  the  ^Lore  cottagv] 
on  the  lake.  Tou  have  made  a  good  cat«h  in  having 
come  to  this  house.  Otily  hare  no  Fear  of  the  coart 
doings,  and  he  juBt  as  if  you  were  at  home.  Beliove 
me,  throughout  the  world  they  boil  witli  water,  and 
men  are  juat  the  same  here  as  they  are  at  home  witli 
you  — juBt  as  good,  and  juat  aa  bad,  and  joBl  a» 
clever,  and  just  as  stupid;  that  is,  the  latter  kuovhoir 
to  hide  themaelvesl" 

The  physician  in  ordinary  spoke  half  in  dialect,. 
and  Walpurga's  face  became  suddenly  brighter. 

"Thank  you  kindly!  Thank  you  kindly!  I  will 
bear  it  in  mindl"  said  she  in  a  cheerful  t' 

MademoiseHe  Kramer  now  brought  forward  the  all*i 
important  question  —  whether  bouillon  or  porridge. 
The  physician  laughed  and  decided : 

"Porridge!  Verynatural!  That's  the  best!  Say 
in  general,  Walpurga,  what  you  have  been  accOB- 
tomed  to  at  home ;  you  shall  have  just  the  same  hero, 
only  nothing  sour  and  nothing  gpeasy,  but  otherwise 
just  what  you  like!" 

Turning  to  his  colleague  he  continued : 

"We  will  keep  the  nurse  to   her  accustomed  food,. 

and  then  by  degrees   we  will    change  to  other  diet. 

How  come  here,   Walpurga,   let  me  look    into  your- 

eyes.     I  will  confide  something   to  you ;   in  a  quartex. 

a  hour  you  are  to  go  to  the  queen.     Tou  needn't 

I  fee    frightened,    nothing   will    happen    to     you;     she 

I  only  wishes  to   see  you.     Now  show  that  your  eyes 

I  speak  truly  when  they  say  —  we  look  out  through  i 

[  clever  head.      Speak  very  calmly  with  the  queen.      " 


yon  have  still  a  longing  after  your  cLlld  and  your 
people  —  and  I  can  well  imagine  it  —  keep  it  under 
when  you're  with  the  qneen.  You  might  make  her 
Veep,  and  she  might  thns  become  ill.  She  is  very 
tender.     Do  yon  anderstand  me?" 

"Quite  well,  quite  well!  Ob,  I  will  certainly  not 
do  that ;  I  will  indeed  cheer  her." 

"No,  don't  do  that  either.  Bo  veiy  ijuiet  and 
composed;  speak  softly  and  little;  and  manage  to  come 
away  aeon  with  a  good  grace  —  she  ought  to  sleep  a 
good  deal  now," 

"I  will  do  all  you  say  —  you  may  rely  upon  me. 
Are  you  going  with  me?" 

"No,  but  you  will  meet  me  there.  Now  eat  some- 
thing. There  —  here  comes  the  porridge;  eat  it 
with  appetite,  but  you  needn't  eat  it  all;  cat  only 
the  half.  But  atop,  let  the  sonp  cool  a  little.  Come 
a  moment  with  me.  Ton  would  like  to  go  with  me 
alone?" 

"Yes,  I  think  I  have  often  heard  your  voice 
hefore?" 

"It  may  well  bo  so;  I  am  also  from  the  mountains, 
I  have  been  in  your  parents'  house.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  your  mother  is  from  my  neighbourhood.  Was 
she   not  a  servant  with  the  freeholder  of  the  estate?" 

"Yea,  certainly." 

"Well,  she  is  an  honest  woman.  Don't  forget  to 
tell  the  queen  that  your  mother  will  take  good  care  of 
your  ohild  —  that  will  delight  her.  I  knew  your 
father  too  well;  he  was  a  merry  and  thoroughly  honest 
man." 

Walpnrga  was  happy  that  her  parents  were 
doned  here,  and  that  others  had  heard  who  they  'vex&. 
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P  She  followed  the  physician  who  had  knoipn  her  father, 

[  as  willingly  as  if  he  had  been  himself  her  father,  into 

■  the  adjoining  room.     He  boob  came  out  again,  left  the 

^^^^1      apartment  with    the    court  physician,    and  Watpnrga 

^^^Hft     pretieiitly  returned.     She   did  not  look  up;   and  when 

^^^^^     she  at  length  raised  her  eyes,  she  was  glad  that  no  one 

^^^^H     was  there  but  Mademoiselle  Kramer. 

^^^H  Her  thoughts  must  have  wandered  homewards,   for 

^^^H     she  suddenly  cried  out : 

^^^^r  "Oh  dear  me  !     I  have  it  still  I" 

^^^^  She  drew  out  of  her  pocket  the    bread  which  her 

Y  mother  had  given  her,  and  the  first  thing  she  ate  in 
i  the  palace  was  the  bread  from  home,  which  her  mother 
^^^^  had  baked.  Her  mother  had  said  that  it  would  carry 
^^^^L  away  all  home-sickness,  and  so  it  was;  with  every 
^^^^H  mouthful  she  became  more  and  more  cheerful. 
^^^^  Seven  queens  might  now  have  come  —  she  was 
^^^^      no  longer  afraid,  and  ahe  no  longer  wept.     She  went 

V  on   eating  up   the    crumbs  which  had  fallen  into  her 
I  lap,  as  if  they  were  sacred  things.      Then   she  tried 

also  a  little  of  the  porridge. 

"Can't  I  wash  my  face  Bomewhere,   and  plait  my 
hair  afresh?"  she  asked. 

"Certainly;  the  court  physician  has  ordered  it," 
"I  don't  want  an  order  for  just  everything,"   said 
Walpurga  scomfnlly. 

Mademoisello  Kramer  wished  that  her  servant  should 

dress  Walpnrga's  hair,  but  the  latter  would  not  suffer  it 

"No  other  hand  touches  my  head,"  said  she;  and 

'    a  short  time  ahe   was   tidy,   and   her  face  almost 

.eerfal. 

"There,  now  I  will  go  to  the  queen  I"  said  she. 
4nd  how  is  one  to  address  her?" 
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"'Tour  MajfiBty;'  or,  'Most  Gracioua  Lady.'  " 

"I  like   it  better  aa   she   is   called   in  our  charch 

prayers  —  'Mother  of  the  Land.'     That  is  a  beautiful 

noble  name ;   I  would  uot  have  it  taken  from  me  if  I 

bad  it.     Now  I  will  go." 

"No,  you  must  wait  a  little;  you  will  be  called." 
"That  is   right.     But  I  have   one  reijaeBt  —  call 

rae  the  familiar  'Da!'" 

"If  the  lady  of  the  chamber  permits,  I  will  gladly 

do  BO." 

"So  here  oue  has  to  ask  about  everything.  But 
we  have  chattered  enough  now;  wo  will  be  quiet  Only 
one  thing  more  —  who  is  the  woman  hanging  on  the 
wall  there?" 

"That  is  the  queen." 

"That  ia  the  queen?  Ob,  how  beautiful!  But  is 
she  still  Bo  young?" 

"Yes,  sbe  is  only  eighteen  years  old." 

Walpurga  looked  a  long  while  at  the  picture ;  then 
Rhe  turned  away,  knelt  down  on  the  large  chair,  folded 
her  hands,  and  softly  rejjeated  the  Lord's  prayer. 

Walpurga  was  still  on  her  knees,  when  there  was 
a  knock  at  the  door;  a  lacquey  entered,  and  said: 

"The  nurse  of  bis  royal  highness  is  to  come  to  the 

Walpurga  rose  and  followed  the  servant,  Mademoiselle 
Kramer  accompanying  her. 


TENTH  CHAPTEK. 

They  passed  through  the  long,  narrow,  brightly- 
lighted  eotrauce-hall ;  a  servantwith  a  lantern,  in  which 
were  two  lights ,  walked  ia  advance.  Then  thoy 
ascended  a  staircase,  over  the  nnlighted  vault  of  fha 
loyal  chapel.  Here  were  the  stuffed  seats  for  the 
court,  and  Walpurga  looked  down  over  the  railing 
into  the  large  dark  hall  below.  The  everlasting  lamp 
alone  burnt  on  the  altar,  illnminating  an  image  of  the 
Virgin,  with  a  feeble  glow. 

"Thou  art  everywhere,  and  here  too!"  said  Wal- 
pnrga,  half  aloud  in  the  glooiu  of  the  chapel,  saluting 
the  Madonna  and  her  Child  as  if  she  were  a  personal 
friend.  In  the  soft  dusky  light,  a  thouglit  passed 
through  her  soul  of  the  eternal  divinity  of  the  mother's 
duty  —  how  it  has  been  glorified  through  tiiousands 
of  years  ia  image  and  song,  prayer  and  sacrifice.  She 
again  saluted  the  image,  and  walked  on.  Through 
the  throne-room,  through  the  great  dining-Lall  went 
Walpurga,  uncertain  as  if  she  were  treading  on  glass; 
then  they  went  through  more  habitable  rooms,  there 
were  doors  nowhere,  only  heavy  double  curtains.  At 
last  they  descended  a  broad  marble  staircase,  well 
lighted  and  carpeted,  witii  gold  balusters.  Here  stood 
lacqueys  and  guards.  They  entered  the  rooms ;  they 
were  fiill  of  people  engaged  in  eager  conversation,  but 
they  now  looked  up  as  "Walpurga  passed.  In  the 
"  ird  apartment  they  met  the  physician.  He  took  her 
nd,  led  her  up  to  a  man  in  a  splendid  uniform,  with 
taj  stars  and  crosses  on  his  breast,  and  said: 
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"This  is  hJB  Majesty  the  king," 

"I  know  tim,  I  have  seen  tim  before,"  replied 
Walpurga.  "My  dear  father  has  rowed  him  across  the 
lake,  and  my  Hansei  too." 

"Then  we  are  old  acquaintances.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  be  good  ones,"  said  the  king.  "Now  go  to 
the  queen,  and  take  care  that  you  do  not  excite  her." 

He  signed  a  gracious  dismissal,  and  Walpniga, 
accoinpauied  by  the  physician  and  the  lady  of  the 
chamber,  whom  she  had  met  here,  passed  again  through 
several  apartments,  not  a  footstep  sounding  on  the 
thick  rich  carpets. 

"Take  care  that  you  don't  eicite  her!"  —  Not 
eicitQ  her !  The  words  gave  Walpurga  a  good  deal 
of  trouble.  Why  ahould  she  then  provoke  the  qneen 
to  quarrelling  —  for  she  understood  nothing  else  under 
the  word  "excite."  This  driving  here  and  there,  up 
and  down,  throagh  the  passages,  through  the  rooms, 
the  obaervation  of  tie  court  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
at  last  to  be  admonished  by  the  king  —Walpurga  did 
not  know  what  "excited"  meant,  but  she  was  bo  now 
herself. 

A  green  apartment,  like  some  enchanted  room  hol- 
lowed out  of  some  large  jewel,  at  length  opened  before 
her.  From  the  ceiling  there  hung  a  lamp  of  green 
glass,  which  shed  a  fiihulons  light.  There,  in  the 
large  fourpost  bed,  over  which  the  royal  coronet  glit- 
tered, lay  the  queen. 

Walpurga  held  her  breath.  A  calm  radiance  shone 
on  the  fiice  of  the  woman  who  lay  there. 

^Are  yon  there?"  asked  a  soft  voice. 
Ses,  queen!     God  be  with  you  I     You  have  onlj 
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to  be  qaite  qaiet  and  happy.  Thank  Grod,  all  has  gone 
well  with  you." 

"With  these  words  Walpurga  pressed  towards  the 
bed,  Buffering  herself  neither  to  be  withheld  by  the 
physician  nor  by  the  lady  of  the  chamber.  She  stretched 
out  her  band  to  the  queen,  and  the  hard-working  and 
the  delicate  hand  —  one  as  hard  as  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  and  the  other  as  tender  as  a  lilyleaf  —  clasped 
each  other. 

"Thank  you  for  having  come.  Did  you  come  wil- 
lingly?" 

"I  came  willingly,   certainly;   but    I  did   not  go 

"You  love  your  child  and  your  husband  of  course 
heartily." 

"I  am  the  wife  of  my  husband,  and  the  mother  of 
my  child." 

"And  your  mother  nurses  and  takes  care  of  your 
child  with  the  utmost  1oy6?"  inquired  tlie  queen. 
"Umphl"  replied  Walpurga. 

The  queen  seemed  not  to  have  understood  that  by 
this  monosyllable  she  intended  to  say,  "That's  a  matter 
of  course."     She  asked  therefore : 

"Are  my  words  plain  to  you  as  I  speak?" 
"Quite  plain;  I  understand  German  I"  replied  Wal- 
purga.     "But  now,  queen  Majesty,  you  must  not  talk 
HO  much  —  we  shall  be,  if  God  will,  right  long  and 
h>ppy  together;  we  will  settle  everything  when  we  see 
broad  daylight,  and  I  will  do  everything 
please  you  and  the  child  too.     I  have  got 
lat  I  am  away  from  home,   and  now  I  must 
1  laid  upon  me.     I  will  be   an  honest  foster- 
your  child  —  there,  you  may  be  without  a 
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eare.  So  now  good  night  Sleep  well,  and  don't 
worry  about  anytliing.    Let  me  now  look  at  our  child." 

"It  sleeps.  Oil  eternal  miracle,  and  eternal 
grace  of  God!  It  breathes  by  my  side,  and  is  my 
hreatb  .  .  .  . " 

Walpuxga  felt  that  some  one  was  pulling  her  gown 
behind.     She  therefore  said  quickly  : 

"Good  night,  dear  qneen.  Cast  away  all  nnne- 
ceseary  thoughts.  It's  no  time  now  to  he  worrying 
oneself.  We  shall  have  time  enough  for  that.  Oood 
night." 

"No,  stayl  yon  must  stay  a  little!"  begged  the 
qneen. 

"I  must  beg  your  Majesty  — "interrupted  the  phy- 
sician quickly. 

"Oh  leave  her  a  little  with  me!"  swd  the  queen 
m  a  childlike  tone.  "Believe  me,  it  doesn't  hurt  me 
when  I  speak  with  her.  On  the  contrary.  When  she 
came  to  the  side  of  my  bed,  when  I  heard  her  voice, 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  all  at  once  the  whole  Alpine  air, 
full  of  dewy  freshness,  was  breathed  upon  me  —  that 
aromatic  heathy  atmosphere.  I  conld  have  imagined 
myself  lying  on  a  high  mountain ,  looking  out  upon  the 
wide  and  beantifal  world." 

"It  is  just  this  excitement  that  is  extremely  per- 
nioioas  to  your  Majesty!" 

"Well,  I  will  be  quiet.  But  leave  her  witli  me 
only  for  one  moment !  I  want  a  little  more  light  that 
I  may  see  her." 

The  shade  was  raised  from  a  lamp  on  the  side 
table,  and  the  two  mothers  looked  at  each  other. 

"How  beautiful  you  are!"  exclaimed  the  queen. 

"That's  of  little  matter  any  longer,"  replied.  "WaV- 
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pnrga.  We  are  now,  thank  God,  both  of  us,  pwt  the 
fooleries  which  can  turn  one's  head.  Tou  are  a  married 
wife  and  mother,  and  I  am  also  a  msrried  wife  and 
mother." 

The  screen  fell  over  the  lamp  again ;  and  the  ^neen, 
grasping  Walpurga's  hand,  said  softly: 

"Bend  down  over  me,  I  will  kiss  you  —  I  must 
kisa  youl" 

Walpurga  bent  down,  and  the  queen  kissed  her. 

"There,  now  go  and  keep  well!"  said  the  queen. 

A  tear  fell  from  Walpurga'a  eye  upon  the  cheek 
of  the  queen,  and  the  letter  added  : 

"Don't  weep!     Tou  are  a  mother,  too,  lite  me!" 

Walpurga  couldn't  say  a  word  more ,  and  she 
turned  away. 

As  she  was  going,  the  queen  called  after  her; 

"What  is  your  name?" 

"Walpurga!"  replied  the  physician. 

"And  can  you  sing  well?"  asked  the  queen. 

"People  say  so,"  replied  Walpurga. 

"Then  sing  often  to  my  child  —  to  owr  child,  as 
you  called  him.     Good  night  I" 

The  physician  remained  with  the  queen.  He  sat 
silent  for  a  time.  He  felt  he  must  quiet  the  queen's 
agitated  feelings,  and  he  had  a  good  and  simple 
resource. 

"I  must  request  your  Majesty,"  said  he,  "to  give 
me  back  my  coagratulationa.  My  daughter  Cornelia, 
who  married  Professor  Kom  in  the  university,  had 
a  little  girl  at  the  very  same  hour  as  your  Majesty." 

"I  wish  the  child  happiness  ia  having  such  a 
grandfather.  Ton  ought  to  he  grandfather  too  to  our 
little  son." 
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mgratulation ,"  answered  the  pty- 
sician,  "to  give  a  man  a  noble  duty.  Thank  you. 
But  we  must  now  talk  of  nothing  else,  your  Majesty, 
Good  night." 

The  physician  left.     All  was  quiet. 

Walpurga  was  not  conducted  back  again  to  the 
upper  room,  but  on  the  other  aide  to  a  very  com- 
fortable apartment  She  was  glad  to  find  Mademoiselle 
Kramer  there. 

"The  queen  has  kissed  meT'she  cried.  "Oh,  what 
an  angel  she  is !  1  didn't  think  there  were  such  beings 
on  earth." 

After  some  time,  when  the  queen  had  gone  to 
sleep,  two  women  brought  a  gilded  cradle  into  Wal- 
purga's  room. 

The  queen  had  tnmed  round  once,  when  they  took 
the  child  from  her  aidej  she  had  felt  it  in  the  mid»t  of 
her  sleep. 

Walpnrga  breathed  three  times  on  the  child,  be- 
fore she  laid  it  on  her  breast.  The  child  opened  its 
eyes  for  a  moment  upon  her,  and  then  quickly  closed 
them  ag^. 

Soon  everything  in  the  palace  was  hushed.  Wal- 
[mrga  slept,  and  the  child  slept  by  her  side.  Mademoiselle 
Kramer  sat  up,  and  the  physicians  and  servants  passed 
here  and  there  through  the  anterooms. 


ELEVENTH  CHAPTEJi. 

In  the  village  on  the  lake,  or  more  properly  in 
the  few  cottages  which  surrounded  the  inn  of  the 
Chamois,  the   speedy  and  almost  strange  de^aitVkKi  Cit 
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W&lpnrga  had  produced  a  gjeat  commotion.  The  host 
of  lie  Chamois  knew  all  about  the  matter,  and  he 
gave  it  to  be  understood  that  he  knew  a  good  deal 
more  than  people  would  believe.  Of  course  he  put 
evorything  in  a  manner  as  if  he  had  acqnaintancefi  up 
to  the  king  himself. 

The  host  of  the  Chamois  would  gladly  have  taken 
Hansei  into  hia  inn  after  the  departure  of  Walpurga. 
For  Hansei  was  just  now  as  good  as  a  whole  band  of 

Hansei,  however,  after  the  departure  of  his  wife, 
had  not  gone  to  the  host  of  the  Chamois.  He  promised 
to  come  later.     He  could  not  now  leave  home. 

He  went  through  the  whole  house,  from  top  to 
bottom;  and  then  stood  long  by  the  cow,  watching  her 
as  she  ate. 

"Such  an  animal  is  well  off,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"We  must  take  care  that  she  has  her  food,  and  where- 
ever  there  is  a  crib,  with  fodder  in  it,  there  she  is  at 

He  went  into  the  room,  and  nodded  silently  to  the 
grandmother.  The  child  slept  in  the  cradle;  he  only 
looked  hastily  at  it.  He  sat  down  behind  the  table, 
BUppordug  hunself  on  his  elbows ,  and  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

"The  clock  still  goes,"  he  said  suddenly,  looking 
Black  Forest  clock,  which  was  ticking  loudly, 
und  it  up." 

rent  out  and  sat  down   on  a  seat  under  the 

ee.      Tlie  starlings  overhead  were  merry,  and 

30    called    out    of   Ihc   wood.     "Yes,    he    does 

lets    his    children    he    brought    np   by 
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Huisei  laughed  to  liimself.  He  looked  long  in  oue 
direction ;  was  it  really  true  that  his  wife  was  away  ? 
She  muBt  be  sitting  by  liis  Bide.  How  can  those  be  bo 
separated  who  belong  to  each  other'? 

He  fltared  at  the  place  by  his  side,  but  she  was 
not  ijitdng  there. 

Outside  the  garden-hedge  stood  half  the  village, 
great  and  small,  regarding  him. 

The  weaver,  Wastl  (Sebastian),  a  comrade,  who  had 
worked  with  Hansei  for  years  in  the  forest,  called  out 

"Thank  God,  Hansel,  your  bread  has  tumbled 
into  the  honey!" 

Hansei  returned  the  salutation  in  an  nnwilling 
manner.  Suddenly  there  was  a  loud  burst  of  langhter. 
No  one  knew  with  whom  the  word  first  ori^nated; 
but  whatever  it  was,  it  passed  quickly  from  lip  to  lip, 
and  Bed  Thomas,  the  son  of  old  Zenza,  a  strong- 
boned  daring  lad  with  a  bare  browned  cheeC,  said  aloud: 

"Walpurga  is  the  wet-nnrse  of  the  crownprince, 
and  Hansei  is  the  .... 

The  comrade  opened  the  garden-door  and  came  in, 
ihe  whole  troop  followed  him.  TUey  went  through 
the  garden,  through  the  house  and  tlie  stable,  looked 
through  the  window,  smelt  the  pinks  in  the  window- 
sill,  and  sat  down  on  the  heap  of  chopped  wtiod  under 
the  projecting  roof.  The  house  belonged  now  to  the 
whole  village.  When  a  joy  or  a  sorrow  enters  a  house, 
all  the  doors  at  once  stand  open,  and  the  room-floor 
becomes  an  open  highway. 

"What  do  all  the  people  want?"  asked  Hansei  of 
his  comrade,  who  had  placed  himself  on  the  seat  be- 
side him. 
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"Oh,  noUiingl  They  just  like  to  be  Lere. 
want  to  Bee  vith  tbeir  own  eyes  that  it  is  trae,  and 
then  they  can  tell  it  to  others.  No  one,  however, 
gtudgea  you  your  good  fortune." 

"My  good  fortunel      It  may  be   bo,"  isiud  Hansw 
in  a  tone  which  had  nothing  of  happiness  in  it.     "Si 
WaatI,  it  doesn't  go  just  now  quite  smootli  with  me 
the  world.     I  had  thought  the  road  was   a  level  anOf 
and  I  have  all  at  once  to  go   over  a  monntain. 
indeed  who  are  single,  yon  can't  know  what  it  ia. 

"It'a  good  that  you  love  your  wife  so  much." 

"My  wife?     So  much?" 

"I  can  quite  imagine  how  it  is  with  you." 

Hansei  sliook  his  head,  as  if  to  deny  this. 

"Be  merry,"   cried  "Waatl.      "Many    a  one  woi 
be  glad  to  have  his  wife  taken  away  for  a  year." 

"For  a  year?" 

"A  longer  time  would  he  pleasant  to  many, 
thought  Wastl.  "But  yoar  wife  is  coming  back,  anA 
she  will  make  a  palace  of  your  house,  and  you  will 
be  king  number  two." 

" e  laughed  very  loud ;  hut  ho 

0  mirth.      On  the  contrary!  it 
:  go  out  into    die  wood, 


Hansei  laughed 
[t  in  no  wise  inclined  t 
1  to  him  as  if  he 
and    bear    and   see    no 
thing    might    go    to    ruii 
away?     Had  they  for  this 
the  altar    to  bear    sorrow 
lives'  end  ? 

But  Hansei  could  not  get  away  —  half  the  village 
BiuToanded  him,  and   everyone  praised  his  good   for- 
,  tune,  and  even  the  proprietor  of  the  great  fariil  yondi 
1  his  carriage  at  the  garden-Iiedge ,   alighted. 


ire  of  the  world.  Every- 
Why  liad  his  wife  gone 
narried  and  Bwom  before 
ind  joy   together  to  their 
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J  ap  to  Haasei,  gave  Iiim  his  hand,  congratulated 
b!m,  and  said : 

"If  you  like  to  buy  the  meadow  which  ia  nest 
yoor  gardeu  there,  it  ie  rather  for  away  for  me,  aud 
I  will  sell  it  to  you," 

And  tlte  joiner  in  the  village,  who  had  long  ago 
wished  to  emigrate,  said  ijuickly: 

"  You  would  do  a  more  prudent  tiling  if  you  bought 
at  once  my  whole  honse  and  fields ;  you  should  have 
them  cheap." 

The  starlings  on  the  tree  did  not  chatter  faster 
than  these  men  here.  Hansei  laughed  —  laughed  with 
all  his  heart.  It  was  indeed  grand !  The  whole  world 
were  coming  and  ofiering  him  house  and  land,  and 
fields  and  meadows ! 

"You  were  right,  Walpurga,  yon  were  rightl"  said 
he  suddenly,  half  aloud;  the  men  looked  at  him  and 
at  each  other,  and  couldn't  make  out  what  was  the 
matter  with  Hansei. 

He  got  Dp  and  stretched  himself,  as  though  he 
were  waking  from  sleep,  and  said: 

"Thank  you,  my  good  neighbours;  if  I  can  ever 
repay  you  in  your  joy  and  soitow,  I  will  certainly 
do  80>  But  now,  I  won't  change  anything;  not  a 
nail  ia  the  house  will  I  change,  till  my  wife  is  back 
again." 

'"Fbai'a  spoken  like  a  man  —  an  honest  and  pru- 
dsnt  man,"  said  the  proprietor;  and  greater  prajse 
could  no  one  on  earth  have,  than  when  the  proprietor 
Hud  —  "  that  ia  honest  and  prudent" 

"Would  you  like  to  see  my  cow?"  said  Hansei; 
aad  he  nodded  to  the  landowner,  who  was  just  now  the 
paly  one  who  suited  him. 
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The  landowner  thanked  liim,  hnt  he  had  to  g9'^ 
further;  he,  however,  assured  Hansel  that  he  would  | 
gladly  assist  him  in  laying  ont  his  money  well. 

Hifl  money!  But  where  had  he  it?  Hansei  felt 
[  flick  at  heart,  and  seized  the  idea  that^ — he  had  lost  tho 
loll  of  money !  Where  was  it !  He  thrust  his  hand 
I  into  hia  pocket— there  lay  the  money  all  right!  And 
L  when  he  now  held  his  roll  of  money  agiun  in  his  hand, 
[  he  spoke  graciouKly  with  those  who  still  remained; 
[  with  men  and  women,  girls  and  children  —  he  had  a 
p  kindly  word  for  each. 

At  last  tho  people  went  away,  and  Hansei  knew 
fif  nothing  hetter  to   do  than  to  climh  the  cherry-tree; 
I  that  was  true,  that   always  remained  there  —  giving, 
I  GO  long  as  it  had  aught  to  give. 

He  plucked  some  cherries  and  ate  them;  and  again 
he  looked  at  the  telegraph  wires,  and  thought  —  That 
wire  runs  into  the  verj  palace ,  and  tliero  t  could  talk 
to  mj  wife,  if  I  only  could  I  He  reached  out  far 
beyond  the  cherry-tree,  and  touched  the  wire;  hut  he 
drew  back  again  quickly,  as  if  frightened  ~  for  one 
may  not  do  that. 

"Hanaei,  where  are  you?"  cried  a  voice  suddenly. 
"Here  I  am." 

"Come  along,"   said   the  voice   again.     It  was  the 
[  priest  who  had  called  htm. 

Hansei  was  soon  oa  the  ground;  and   now  he  ro- 
Lceived  the  highest  honour  — -  the  priest  signed  to  him, 
Hansei  approached  with  his  hat  ia  his  hand. 

congratulate  you,"  said  the  priest.    "Como  along 

3  inn  —  the  host  of  the  Chamois  has  broached  a 

jp." 

inaei  looked  down  at  himself  to  see  if  he  bad  all 
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at  oQce  become  auother  man ;  tbe  priest  had  actually 
invited  him  to  go  witli  him  —  to  drink  with  him  I 

He  accepted  the  new  honour  with  dignity,  and 
greeted  the  people  oo  the  road  in  a  very  friendly 
manner,  as  he  walked  along  by  the  side  of  the  priest 
—  everyone  taking  off  their  hats  to  him. 

In  the  large  room  of  the  boat  of  the  Chamois,  all 
spoke  to  him  alone,  and  about  him  alone;  and  he  wa.s 
so  &11  uf  happiness  that  he  broke  open  the  roll  of 
money  in  his  pocket.  He  wished  to  spend  the  first  piece 
of  it  in  giving  it  to  the  priest,  that  he  should  read  a 
mass  for  Walpurga's  welfare.  But  the  pieces  of  money 
were  so  lai^  - —  they  were  all  crown  thalers.  So 
Hansei  said: 

"Priest,  will  you  read  a  mass  for  my  wife  and 
child,  and  I  will  pay  for  it?" 

The  twilight  came  on.  The  gueals  began  gradu- 
ally to  leave.  Hansei,  however,  still  sat  there,  as  if 
he  could  not  move  from  the  place.  At  last  he  was 
there  alone  with  the  host. 

"Nowtheyhave  all  been  talking  you  over  to  some- 
thing," begun  the  host  of  the  Chamois;  "now  listen  to 
me.  I  mean  the  best  of  all  with  you,  and  am,  more- 
over, not  a  fool.  Do  you  know,  Hansei,  what  you 
would  suit;  you,  and  your  wife  still  more?" 

"What?" 

"You  must  fix  here — youand  your  wife! — I  have 
been  landlord  long  enough.  When  yotu-  wife  comes 
back,  bid  good  night  to  the  shore  cottage  on  the  lake, 
and  come  and  settle  here,  and  lay  in  good  store  for 
child  and  child's  child.  We  won't  now  speak  any 
more  about  it ,  but  don't  enter  upon  anything  else. 
I  am  your  best  friend  and  godfather;  I  think  I  havQ 
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proved  it  to-day,  and  I  won't  gain  a  farthing  by  it  — 
on  the  contrary." 

Oh  how  good  are  men  when  all  is  going  well  with 
us!  Hansei  sat  still  longer,  looking  into  his  glass. 
He  wished  to  consider  who  he  really  was,  and  then 
his  thoughts  wandered  to  his  wife  —  where  she  might 
now  be,  and  how  it  was  faring  with  her?  If  he  could 
only  have  slept  from  this  hour  until  the  year  was  over; 
but  to  sit  there  and  wait  .  .  .  Hansei  looked  at  the 
clock,  it  just  then  struck  ten. 

"How  many  times  you'll  have  to  strike  ten,  till  we 
are  together  again!"  he  said,  looking  at  the  clock. 

Like  an  intoxicated  man,  Hansei  went  through  the 
village. 

The  men  sitting  before  their  doors  and  standing 
about,  greeted  him,  and  wished  him  happiness,  and 
far  into  the  mountain  he  well  knew  everyone  was 
talking  of  him  when  they  sat  on  their  summer  seats. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  must  be  divided  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces  to  thank  them  all. 

He  stood  before  his  garden  and  looked  at  the 
hedge. 

How  long  was  it  since  he,  who  had  no  real  home 
in  the  world,  had  been  so  happy  in  having  a  possession 
of  his  own  5  —  and  now  ?  Within  the  house  sat  the 
grandmother,  he  heard  her  singing;  she  was  singing 
his  child  to  sleep :  — 

"  If  aU  the  rivers  flowed  with  wine, 
And  all  the  hills  were  Jewels  fine, 
And  they  were  mine ; 
My  little  treasure  still  would  be 
Dearer,  dearer  far  to  me. 

*'  In  conclusion,  kiss,  I  pray, 
Because  from  thee  I  must  away ; 
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uting  ti  ■  erne]  woe, 


Vuter  [ir  Eteniltjl" 

"Time  iavast  to  you  and  me,  vaster  far  Eternity!" 
The  words  fell  on  Eanaei's  heart,  and  tbe  fireflies 
whicli  floated  by,  sparkling  in  the  night,  resting  on 
the  hedge  and  in  the  grass,  drew  his  attention  here 
and  there,  as  though  he  had  never  Been  them  before. 
For  a  long  while  Hansei  dreamed  on  thiiB,  and  when 
he  at  laat  drew  hia  hand  across  his  dew-damped  face, 
he  thonght  some  one  would  have  to  carry  him  into  the 
bnuse  and  place  him  in  bed.  But  in  turning,  the  roll 
of  money  touched  his  hip;  he  is  once  more  awake. 
He  walks  far  along  the  road  by  which  Walpurga  had 
gone  in  the  morning ;  he  comes  to  the  heap  of  stones 
where  she  had  sat  fourteen  daya  before,  a  little  hay 
is  still  lying  on  the  stones;  he  sits  down  and  looks 
across  the  broad  lake,  over  which  the  moon  is  casting 
a  wide  glittering  streak  of  tight,  all  is  as  still  as  it 
was  then,  but  thenitivas  day,  now  it  is  nigbt.  "Where 
may  my  wife  be  now?"  he  said  aloud,  springing  up 
quickly;  he  will  run  towards  his  wife,  nm  the  whole 
night  through ;  how  will  she  rejoice  when  he  comes  to 
her  in  the  palace  on  the  very  first  morning !  He  goes 
forwards  with  vigorous  foolfiteps.  But  the  thoughts 
cling  to  him  —  how  will  it  be  to  have  to  leave  her 
again  to-morrow?  And  what  will  the  people  at  home 
say,  and  what  will  the  grandmotlier  think,  left  all 
alone  with  the  child? 

Still  Hansei  kept  going  on.  Suddenly  a  fear  came 
over  him  —  he  had  all  that  money  with  him.  The 
neighbourhood  was  indeed  secure;  it  was  long  since 
any  crime  had  been  heard  o£,  hut  still  robbers  img^it 
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come,  rob  him,  murder  bim,  and  throw  him  inio  fie 
t&kd  ....  Tortured  with  fear,  he  turned  quickly 
round  and  ran  homewards. 

Presently  a  threatening  figure  approached  him,  and 
he  gasped  the  knife  that  hung  hy  hiR  side.  If  thera 
is  only  one,  and  none  in  concealment,!  am  man  enough, 
he  comforted  himself 

The  figure  approached,  it  greeted  him  In  the  dis- 
tance —  it  was  a  woman's  voice.  Could  it  be  Wal- 
purga?     No,  that  was  not  possible. 

The  figure  stood  atill.  Hansei  went  up  to  her. 
"Why,  you  are  Esther!     So  late  out  on  the  road?" 

"And  you  are  Hansei!"  replied  Black  Esther,  the 
daughter  of  Zenza,  with  a  merry  laugh.  "I  thought 
yon  were  some  drunken  fellow,  because  I  heard  you 
ever  so  far  off  talking  with  youxself  alone.  Yea,  in- 
deed, now  you  are  alone." 

"And  yon  go  alone  bo  late  at  night  through  the 
forest?" 

"When  no  one  goes  with  me,  I  must  go  alone," 
langhed  Black  Esther;  and  her  laugh  sounded  loud  in 
the  silent  night.  There  was  a  pause.  Hansei  heard 
his  heart  beat  —  it  must  have  been  of  course  from  his 
qnick  walking. 

"I  must  go  home,"  said  he  at  last.  "I  wish  you 
good-night." 

Black  Esther  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and 

'Hansei,  it's  not  my  wont  to  heg,  and  I  never  do 
J  day  though  I  were  dying  of  hunger;  but  now, 
have  a  good  heart,  and  ail  is  going  well  with  yon 
no  somewhat,  or  lend  me  a  bit  of  money,  and 
^ive  it  you  back  again." 
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Sbe  spoke  so  trastingly  that  Hansei  trembled ;  her 
hand  was  upon  him,  he  was  on  the  point  of  feehng  in 
his  pocket  and  giving  her  the  loose  crown  thaler  whicli 
he  had  spared  from  the  priest,  hut  nnexpectedly  ho 
made  a  quick  movement  with  his  arm,  pushed  away 
the  hand  from  his  shoulder,  and  said,  "I  will  give  you 
flomething  another  time." 

He  ran  home  as  fast  as  he  could.  Behind  him  he 
heard  a  loud  laugh,  and  it  sounded  as  if  a  hundred 
other  voices  were  answering  from  the  rock.  Hansel's 
hair  stood  on  end,  he  grew  icy  cold,  and  then  burn- 
ing hot.  This  must  certainly  have  been  one  of  the 
bogies ;  she  had  only  taken  the  appearance  of  Black 
Esther,  and  it  must  he  all  true  about  the  bogisB 
whom  the  old  carpenter  had  seen,  and  had  confessed 
it  even  on  his  death-bed;  they  run  about  by  full  moon, 
and  wrap  themselves  round  in  their  long  hair,  which 
one  fancies  is  clothing;  and  in  such  a.  night,  when  the 
mother  is  away  from  her  child,  they  have  power  .  .  . 
Hansel  had  never  in  his  life  gone  so  far  on  the  road 
by  the  lake,  and  he  had  never  in  his  life  run  as  he 
was  doing  to-day. 

At  last  he  reached  his  house;  it  still  stood  there, 
all  was  still  sure.  Hansel  held  Ids  hand  long  against 
the  wall,  as  if  he  wanted  to  assure  himself  that  it  was 
still  there. 

He  went  into  the  house.  A  light  was  still  burning 
in  the  room;  the  grandmother  was  sitting  on  a  foot- 
stool, holding  the  little  angel  on  her  lap;  she  covered 
with  one  hand  her  red  teary  eyes,  with  the  other  she 
signed  to  Hansei  to  come  in  softly. 

Hansei  didn't  look  at  bis  mother-in-law,  nor  see 
what  she  had  gone  through ,  and  was  still  going  tktOM^K 
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He  was  only  occupied  with  liimBelf,  and  sat  beliind 
tbe  table,  weary  and  strange,  as  if  he  had  come  from 
a  far  and  dangerous  jonmey.  He  had  again  and  again 
to  rememher  that  he  -w&a  at  home,  and  yet  it  was  no 
longer  a  true  at-home.  The  grandmother  laid  the  child 
in  the  cradle  and  sat  there,  her  chin  supported  on  her 
clenched  hand.  Under  the  protection  of  the  tour  walls, 
she  had  passed  a  very  different  tune  to  Hausei  outside 
them.  After  Walpurga'a  departure,  and  after  Hausei 
had  also  gone  away,  Stasi  had  remained  with  hot  for 
&  time.  How  it  would  fare  with  Walpurga  was  soon 
diacussed,  for  they  knew  nothing  about  it.  When 
night  came  on,  the  girl  said  she  would  go  home,  bat 
would  come  again  on  tfce  morrow.  The  grandmother 
assented;  she  was  gladly  alone,  she  could  then  better 
think  of  her  child.  She  breathed  out  a  prayer  for  her 
on  the  way;  but  the  words  came  forth  so  easily  that 
she  could  think  of  something  else  at  the  same  time. 
At  first  she  thought  Walpurga  was  praying  too  the 
very  same  words;  at  every  word  they  were  further  and 
further  from  each  other,  but  in  spirit  they  were  still 
together.  She  rejoiced  that  Walpurga  had  turned  out 
BO  well  in  everything;  she  was  to  he  relied  on.  It 
was  bard  for  her  so  alone  in  the  strange  world;  hut  at 
any  rate  they  were  also  human  beings.  A  feai  would 
come  over  her  whether  Walpurga  would  hold  firm. 
She  had  indeed  many  honest  thoughts,  but  if  they 
would  only  always  ociiur  to  her  at  the  right  time. 
"Yon  would  ne'er  afflict  me  by  letting  yourself  be 
ruined,"  she  said  aloud  to  herself,  and  left  off  praying. 
Suddenly  she  felt  so  solitary  and  forsaken,  so  alone; 
she  had  never  yet  passed  a  night  without  Walpurga, 
ftnd  she  looked  at  the  stars  and  wished  that  it  were  but 
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day.  Hanseimiglit  as  well  have  remained  at  home;  hut 
Btill  it  was  an  honour  for  tliB  priest  to  take  him  with  Lira 
to  the  inn,  as  Stasi  had  informed  her.  He  will  now  cer- 
t»unly  Bend  home  the  grandmother  a  pint  of  old  wine 
to  alrengthen  her  heart;  and  if  it  were  only  half  aptnt, 
one  wonld  still  see  the  good  will.  Her  tongue  clave 
to  the  roof  of  her  month;  sha  panted  for  the  wine,  and 
listened  to  hear  if  the  servant  of  the  Chamois  were  not 
coming  with  the  bottle  under  her  apron  ■ — ■  she  waited 
long  and  in  vain.  Then  a  nameless  sympathy  with 
herself  overcame  her,  and  she  wept  grest  heavy  tears. 
Oh,  if  her  husband  were  hut  still  alive!  A  poor  widow 
like  her  has  always  to  be  at  the  call  of  others,  hut 
how  it  fares  with  her  no  one  thinks.  She  wept,  hut 
she  grew  relieved  from  the  weeping,  and  eselaimed  — 
Yon  are  a  wicked  sinner;  isn't  it  well  with  you  when 
you  have  food,  and  dwelling,  and  clothing,  and  not 
a  bad  word?  Be  thankful  that  you  are  still  able,  and 
can  do  something  for  others. 

The  tears  had  lightened  her;  they  had  sprung  from 
a  wrong  motive,  but  they  had  come  freely  forth.  As 
if  in  shame  of  her  little  grandchild,  who  could  see 
nothing,  she  turned  away  from  it,  dried  her  fiurowed 
face,  and  sang  merry  songs  to  the  child.  Then  she 
wtuted  again  for  a  long  time  quiet  till  Hansei  came. 
And  so  ho  found  her —  her  chin  resting  on  her  clenched 
hand,  sitting  by  the  cradle. 

"Where  have  you  been  so  long?"  asked  the  grand- 
mother softly. 

"I  scarcely  know  myself" 

"Walpnrga  is  now,  I  suppose,  already  in  bed." 

"It  may  well  he,  they  drove  so  quickly  with  four 
horses." 


^ 
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"Do  you  hear  how  the  cow  is  lowing  in  the  ont- 
house  yonder?  The  poor  beaat  isn't  ftccustomed  to 
Btand  alone,  and  the  butcher  droye  the  calf  past  tliia 
eveaing.  It  is  horrible  how  she  frets.  Go  a  bit  into 
the  outhouse  and  look  to  her." 

Hansel  went  into  the  outhouse;  the  cow  was  quiet. 
He  went  away,  and  she  began  to  low  again.  He 
turned  back,  and  spoke  kindly  to  her;  as  long  aa  he 
spoke  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  hack  of  the  cow,  she 
was  quiet;  but  as' soon  as  ho  went  away,  she  began  to 
moan  all  the  more  pitifully.  So  he  went  despairingly 
up  and  down  between  the  room  and  the  outhouse. 
Then  he  went  back  again  to  the  cow,  gave  her  the 
be.'it  fodder,  and  sat  down  on  a  bundle  of  hay.  At 
last  the  cow  laid  down  to  sleep,  and  Hansel  also  slept 
He  was  excessively  tired.  There  are  few  men  who 
have  gone  through  so  mttch  in  one  day  as  our  Hansei. 


TWELFTH  CHAPTER, 


When  "Walpurga  woke  next  morning  in  the  palace, 
she  fancied  she  was  at  home,  and  looked  on  the  strange 
things  around  her  as  a  dream  which  will  not  vanish. 
It  was  only  by  degrees  that  she  remembered  what  had 
passed.  She  closed  her  eyes  again  and  uttered  her 
morning  prayer,  then  she  looked  up  freely;  the  same 
Bun  shone  which  was  lighting  up  the  shore  cottage  hy 
the  lake  at  home. 

got  up  with  a  fresh  self-animated  spirit. 
Long  she  sat  by  the  window,  staring  out  into  t 
inge  li" 

nothing  of  the  city-doings.      The  palace- 
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square,  encircled  by  a  large  row  of  btiahy  Mange- 
trees,  was  far  removed  from  the  noiae  of  the  streets; 
only  the  two  aoldjets  at  the  palace-gate  were  to  be 
seen  marching  up  and  down  with  their  muskets  oa 
tbeir  arms. 

Walpnrgft's  thoughts,  however,  wandered  home- 
wards. She  saw  as  if  in  reality,  how  all  was  going 
on  at  home  in  the  cottage  on  the  lake.  She  heard  the 
wood  crackling  with  which  her  mother  was  kindling  the 
fire;  she  knows  the  little  lamp,  which  she  takes  from  the 
kitchen- shelf.  We  have  milk  In  the  house,  she  thinks, 
for  we  have  now  got  a  cow.  Mother  will  be  so  glad  to 
be  able  to  milk  again ;  and  when  they  are  now  lighting 
the  fire  at  home,  they  will  be  thinking  of  me;  and  the 
starlings  on  the  cherry-tree  will  be  chattering  —  our 
housewife  is  away,  but  a  cow  is  there  instead! 

Walporga  laughed  to  herself,  and  again  her  thonghta 
wandered  on:  —  My  Hansel  will  be  lazy  this  morn- 
ing; he  always  requires  being  woke,  else  he  sleeps  till 
it  rings  for  mid-day;  he  never  wakes  of  himself.  "The 
sun  is  burning  a  hole  in  yonr  bed  I  Hansei,  get  up!" 
cries  mother,  and  then  ho  gets  up  and  washes  himself 
at  the  spring;  and  now  they  are  eating  their  soup 
together,  and  the  child  has  its  good  milk.  If  I  had 
but  looked  well  at  the  cow!  Hansel  is  now  fetching 
fodder  from  the  host  of  the  Chamois.  If  only  he 
does  not  let  himself  be  cheated  by  him,  for  he  is  an 
arrantrogue.  AndHansei  will  seem  to  himself  so  foi^ 
sakeu,  more  forsaken  than  my  child.  Bat,  thank  God, 
he  has  enough  to  do.  It  is  good  time  for  fishing,  and 
he  won't  go  into  the  wood.  Now  he  is  jumping  into 
the  boat  with  a  noise;  the  oars  are  splashing  in  tbj 
lake,  and  he  is  rowing  out  and  is  fishing!  .  ,  , 
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"Walpnrga  goes  on  thinking  how  It  will  be  at  noon, 
and.  then  in  the  evening;  suddenly  her  head  feels  as  if 
her  reason  was  Btanding  etill  —  to  be  away  and  to  be 
dead  seems  almost  as  the  same  tiling;  we  cannot  here 
think  how  it  will  bo  an  hour  after  we  are  dead;  we 
cannot  imagine  ourselves  out  of  the  world.  Her  head 
is  whirling  round,  she  turns  quickly  and  says  to  Made- 
moiselle Kramer,  as  if  in  fear  of  an  apparition: 

"Let  us  talk  of  something." 

Mademoiselle  Kramer  did  not  allow  this  to  he  twice 
stud.  8he  told  Walpurga  how  the  whole  palace  were 
talking  of  it,  that  the  queen  had  kissed  her  last  even- 
ing, and  that  it  would  be  in  all  the  journals  to-morrow. 

"Pooh!"  replied  Walpurga. 

Mademoiselle  Kramer  explained  (o  her  that  she  might 
indeed  use  such  a  word  of  herself,  but  not  of  others; 
that  one  ought  always  to  explain  modestly  what  one 
meant,  and  not  merely  give  out  a  sound  like  a  bird. 

"Walpurga  looked  op  and  stood  listening  while 
Mademoiselle  Kramer  continued  speaking,  and  then  at 
last  she  said: 

"That's  almost  exactly  the  same  as  my  poor  father 
once  said  to  me;  I  didn't  understand  it  though  then. 
Now  I  only  wanted  to  say  —  The  people  in  the  town 
must  find  time  hang  heavy  when  they  make  a  fiiss 
about  such  a  thing."  To  herself  she  again  concluded 
with  "Pooh!" 

The  little  prince  awoke;  Walpurga  took  him  np, 
and  when  he  again  went  to  sleep  on  her  breast,  she 
sang  to  him  in  a  clear  voice : 
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When  she  Lad  finished,  and  bad  laid  the  child  in 
the  cradle  again,  she  looked  round;  the  king  and  the 
pbysician  ivere  standing  at  the  door. 

"Ton  can  sing  then  magnificently  I "  said  the  king. 

"Pooh!"  replied  "Walpurga;  "it's  enough  for  Lnme, 
but  it's  not  especially  beantiftil,"  she  added,  looking 
at  Mademoiselle  Kramer.     She  ■wa.s  interpreting  herself 

The  king  and  the  physician  were  delighted  at  the 
appearance  of  the  child. 

"Life  b  quite  another  thing  when  one  looks  into 
the  eye  of  one's  child  for  the  first  time,"  said  the  king; 
and  "Walpnrga  replied: 

"Yes,  the  world  looks  quite  different  then  to  one; 
the  king  has  said  a  true  word." 

No  one  answered,  and  the  king  smiled.  He  went 
away  with  the  physician.  Mademoiselle  Kramer  care- 
fdlly  and  forcihly  impressed  her  first  injunction  on 
"Walpnrga: 

"Yon  most  not  speak  to  his  Majesty  the  king,  or 
to  her  Majesty  the  queen,  until  they  ask  you  some- 
thing." 

"That  is  sensible!  Then  they  hear  nothing  amiss! 
Oh  how  wisely  arranged!"  cried  Walpurga  to  the  sur- 
prise of  Mademoiselle  Kramer.  "I  will  pay  attention 
to  that" 

At  hreakfast  in  the  palace  pavilion,  it  was  manifest 
that  Mademoiselle  Kramer,  and  perhaps  Walpurga  also, 
had  gpokeu  the  truth.  In  the  groups  which  gathered  in 
the  verandah  under  the  orange-trees,  confidential  friends 
talked  together,  and  after  having  mutually  extolled  each 
other,  and  convinced  themselves  that  they  might  give 
free  vent  to  their  hackhitiiiga,    they  tpoke  of  how  the 
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queen's  sentimciitaiity  had  shown  itself  again  in  her 
behaviour  towards  the  aorse;  that  sach  sickly  doings 
were  unfortunately  an  heirloom  in  tlie  family;  and  that 
the  lady  of  the  chamber,  it  was  siud,  bad  agaiu  fallen 
ill  from  her  vexation  at  the  violation  of  etiquette  in 
the  conduct  of  the  queen. 

"The  queen  takea  from  the  value  of  her  favours," 
Bald  an  older  lady  of  the  court,  who  had  a  good  pound 
and  a  half  of  false  hair  on  her  head. 

"Nothing  b  more  wearisome  than  everlasting  ten- 
derness," remarked  another  corpulent  and  strictly  reli- 
gious court  lady;  hut,  covering  the  wicked  insinuation 
at  once  with  the  mantle  of  love,  she  added,  "The  queen 
is  still  half  a  child,  and  at  bottom  she  means  it  all  bo 
well." 

The  religious  court  lady  was  thus  screened  on  both 
sides  —  she  went  both  with  the  slanderous  and  the 
loving. 

"You  have  slept  but  little?"  said  an  elderly  lady 
to  a  younger,  pale-looking  one. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  sighed  the  one  accosted.  "By  a 
single  light  I  have  read  through  the  last  volume  of" 
—  she  mentioned  a  new  French  novel,  an  unequivocal 
one  —  "it  is  very  interesting;  I  will  return  the  book 
to  you  to  day." 

"Then  may  I  be  allowed  to  have  it?  —  and  I?  — 
and  I?"  was  heard  on  various  sides. 

The  religious  court  lady  would  listen  to  none  of  these 
things ,  though  she  had  already  herself  read  the  novel  in 
secret.  She  led  the  conversation  again  to  Walpurga; 
and  had  the  latest  information  that  the  nurse  could  sing 
•  very  beautifully. 
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"Who  BingB  beantifiiUy?"  asked  CoimtesB  Imia 
approacliiiig. 

"That  is  Bomething  for  you,  dear  Wildenort;  you 
can  learn  many  new  songs  from  Walpiirga,  which  you 
can  sing  to  the  zitter." 

"I  will  wait  till  we  ai-o  back  in  the  country.  Such 
a  peasant  in  palace  apartments  ia  an  anomaly.  When 
does  the  court  return  to  Sommerburg? " 

"Not  before  six  weeks," 

There  was  still  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  Wal- 
purga,  and  one  lady  maintained  that  it  was  an  intrigue 
of  the  physician  in  ordinary  to  fetch  a  wet-nurse  from 
the  mountains,  whence  the  physician  himself  also  came; 
he  was  always  procuring  allies  for  himself  —  for  this 
person  would  have  great  influence  over  the  queen.  Then 
they  talked  of  the  intriguing  nature  of  the  physician, 
who  assumed  the  appearance  of  sympathizing  seriously 
with  the  extravagant  fancies  of  the  queen;  for  of  this 
all  might  be  certain,  whoever  maintained  himself  in 
the  favour  of  the  court  so  long  and  so  steadily,  ef- 
fected it  by  no  honourable  means. 

"The  physician  is  not  so  very  old  either,"  said  a 
very  tliin  court  lady;  "he  ia  just  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifties.  I  think  he  has  dyed  his  hair  white,  that 
lie  may  look  right  venerable  before  his  time." 

This  joke  caused  immense  laughter. 

Before  breakfast  there  were  invariably  separate 
groups  of  men  and  women.  In  the  circle  of  the  court 
gentlemen,  the  talk  was  of  the  telegrams  which  had 
been  sent  to  all  the  courts,  many  answers  to  which 
had  already  arrived  and  were  still  coming  in. 

It  was  not  till  after  breakfast,  in  a  conclave  of  the 
royal  household,  that  it  was  decided  who  besides  her 


parents  would  be  askei  by  the  queen  to  be  a  spoiuor. 
It  was  even  said  tbat  the  pope  would  send  an  especial 
nuDcio  to  the  christening,  to  officiate  with  the  bishop. 

From  such  mighty  topics  the  king's  aide-de-camp, 
the  brother  of  Countess  Irma,  brought  back  the  con- 
versation again  to  Walpnjga;  ho  extolled  her  beauty 
and  her  facetious  ways,  and  the  q^ueen's  kiss  was  also 
here  talked  over;  the  aide-de-camp  had  given  vent  to 
a  sally  of  wit  on  the  matter,  over  which  they  were  all 
laugliiug  loudly. 

Suddenly  "the  king!"  was  heard. 

The  groups  separated  and  arranged  themselves  lu 
two  rows.  The  king,  acknowledging  their  salutation, 
passed  through  the  rows  to  the  hall  of  Diana,  where 
they  breakfasted.  On  the  ceiling,  the  goddess  Diana 
with  a  female  hunting-train  had  been  painted  by  a 
pupil  of  Rubens.  The  lord  steward  handed  the  king  a 
packet  of  telegrams.  The  king  replied  that  ho  had 
better  open  them  himself,  and  inform  him  especially 
when  they  contained  anything  more  than  congratu- 
lations. 

They  now  sat  down  to  breakfast. 

Here  in  the  capital  it  was  not  so  merry  and  un- 
constrained as  out  in  the  summer  palace;  the  want  of  rest, 
moreover,  of  the  preceding  night  was  still  evident  in  all. 

"Countess  Irma,"  s^d  the  king,  "I  commend  Wal- 
pnrga  to  you;  she  is  just  a  person  for  you,  and  you 
can  learn  beautiful  songs  of  her,  and  teach  her  new 

"Thank  you,  Sire;  will  your  Majesty  only  he  so 
good  as  to  order  that  the  mistress  of  the  chamber  shall 
allow  me  to  go  at  any  time  into  the  apartments  of  his 
royal  Highness  the  crownprince?'' 
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"Will  you  aee  to  that,  my  good  Eittersfeld?"  re- 
plied the  king,  tnraing  to  the  lord  steward. 

Many  congratulationa  were  showered  on  Counteas 
Irma,  who  sat  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tahle;  the  con- 
versation now  almost  exclusively  related  to  Walpurgn. 

The  morning  papers  were  brought  to  the  king.  He 
looked  them  through,  and  exclaimed  involuntarily : 

"This  bahbling  press!  There  stands  the  queen's 
kiss  already  in  the  newspapers  of  the  country."  His 
face  darkened;  it  was  evident  that  the  fact,  and  still 
more  the  puhlication  of  it,  was  highly  painfiil  to  him. 
After  a  time  he  said: 

"My  gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  beg  you  to  take  care 
that  the  queen  hears  nothing  of  this." 

He  rose  quickly  and  went  away. 

The  breakfast  party  separated  but  slowly,  and  the 
religious  court  lady  could  now  openly  profess  herself  a 
slanderer,  The  mantle  of  love  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary —  the  king  was  already  weary  of  his  sentimental 
consort  .  .  . 

Was  the  Countess  Irma  ....  Who  knows  whether 
it  were  not  a  subtly  arranged  plan  to  procure  her  open 
access  to  the  apartments  of  the  crown  prince?  The 
king  can  meet  her  there Who  knows  — 

Great  ingenuity  was  shown  in  combinations  and 
suppositions,  which  nevertheless  were  whispered  about 
with  great  care  and  circumspection.  Walpurga  and 
the  queen,  and  even  the  crown  prince,  were  for  a  time 
quite  forgotten. 
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TUIRTEENTH  CHAPTEB. 

"Thekb,  my  boyi  Now  thou'st  seen  the  Bun  for 
the  first  time,  aud  thou'rt  to  see  this  sun  in  health  ani 
happiness  for  seventy-seven  years ;  and  when  the  seventy- 
seven  years  are  over,  Almighty  God  will  set  thee  free 
again.  Teaterday  evening,  out  of  love  for  thee,  a 
thoasand  million  of  lights  ivere  kindled,  but  all  that 
is  nothing  compared  with  the  sun,  which  God  Almighty 
has  to-day  kindled  for  thee  in  the  sky.  There,  my 
boy!  be  a  good  boy,  that  thou  may  be  worthy  of 
having  the  sun  to  shine  on  thee.  Yes,  now  an  angel 
is  laughing  in  thee!  only  langh  in  thy  sleep!  Thou 
haflt  an  angel  on  earth,  and  that's  thy  mother,  and. 
thou'rt  mine  too  — -  yes,  thou'rt  minel" 

80  spoke  Waiptuga  in  a  gentle  voice,  but  in  the 
heartdest  tone,  looking  into  the  face  of  the  child  that 
was  sleeping  on  her  lap.  In  her  soul  there  began 
already  that  mysterious  and  loving  connection  which  is 
produced  by  the  tender  office  of  a  foster-mother.  It 
la  a  deep  trait  in  human  nature,  that  we  love  those 
to  whom  we  can  show  benefits;  their  life  becomes  one 
with  our  own. 

Walpurga  forgot  herself,  forgot  everything  which 
belonged  to  her  away  in  the  mountains,  in  the  shore 
hnt  by  the  lake;  she  was  now  necessary  here  —  a  life 
was  here  depending  on  her. 

'  With  hoaming  eyes  she  looked  up  to  Mademoiselle 
Kramer,  who  gazed  upon  her  with  a  face  fiill  of 
pie..™. 

"I  think,"  said  she,   "the   palace   is  just  like  a 
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Bhnrcfa;  one  has  here  nothing  but  good  and  pious 
thougLts;  all  men  are  ao  gentle  and  hearty,  and  have 
no  conceal  mont." 

Mademoiselle  Kramer  laughed,  and  replied: 

"Bear  child  —  " 

''Don't  call  me  'child!'  I  am  no  child.  I  am  a 
mother." 

"But  in  the  great  world  here,  you  are  atiil  but  a 
child.  A  court  ia  aomething  quite  peculiar.  Some  are 
hunting,  othera  fishing;  some  are  building,  othera  are 
painting;  some  are  learniug  dramatic  parts,  others  are 
practising  pieces  of  music;  a  dancer  ia  learning  a 
new  dance,  a  scholar  is  writing  a  new  book;  everyone 
throughout  the  land  ia  cooking  and  roasting,  practising 
and  making  muaic,  writing,  and  painting,  and  draw- 
ing —  everyone  ia  doing  everything,  that  the  king 
and  the  queen  may  have  pleaaure  in  it;  it  ia  prepared 
for  them!" 

"I  understand  that!"  interrupted  Walpurga;  and 
Mademoiaelle  Kramer  continued; 

"I  think  I  have  sixteen  anceatora  in  the  palace," 
—  there  were  really  only  aix,  but  aisteen  Bounded 
bettor,  and  therefore  Mademoiaelle  Kramer  allowed  her- 
soU'thia  addition — -"for  many  generations  my  ancestors 
have  been  court  servants.  My  father  is  house-steward 
at  the  summer  palace;  I  was  bom  there;  I  know  the 
court;  1   know  everything;  I   can  teach  you  a  great 

"And  I  shall  like  to  learn,"  said  Walpurga. 

"You  tliink  all  men  moan  well?  Believe  me,  in 
a  palace  there  are  people  of  all  sorts,  good  and  bad; 
■11  crimes  and  all  virtues  are  current  Uiere  —  things  of 
vhidi  you  have  no  idea,   and  ought  never  to  have', 
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but  all  is  done  politely.  I  beg  you,  remain  just  as 
you  are,  and  go  home  again  as  you  came." 

Walpurga  stared  at  Mademoiselle  Kramer.  Who 
then  could  make  her  otherwise? 

The  message  came  that  the  queen  was  awake,  and 
that  WftlpuTga  was  to  go  to  her  with  the  prince. 

She  went  —  the  child  in  her  arms  —  through  the 
apartments,  accompanied  by  the  physician,  Mademoiselle 
Kramer,  and  two  waiting- women.  The  queen  lay  quiet 
and  beautiful  on  the  piUow;  she  only  turned  her  face 
in  recognition  as  they  entered. 

A  broad  slanting  ray  of  sunlight  fell  through  the 
half-drawn  curtain  into  the  room;  it  was  to-day  much 
more  beautiful,  much  more  quiet  in  the  chamber,  ns 
if  there  were  a  stillness  which  is  more  than  silence. 

"Good  morningl"  said  the  queen  in  a  cordial  voice; 
"give  me  my  child!"  She  gave  a  glance  to  the  babe 
on  her  arm,  then  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  without 
looking  at  any  one  she  breathed  out  softly: 

"I  see  my  child  for  the  first  time  in  broad  day- 
light!" 

For  a  time  all  was  quiet,  as  if  no  human  life  were 
breathing,  and  aa  if  the  broad  sunshine  alone  wera 
penetrating  into  the  room. 

"Have  you  slept  well?"  inquired  the  queen.  Wal- 
pnrga  was  glad  that  the  queen  had  asked  her,  for  now 
she  could  answer.  Her  eye  quickly  wandered  to  Made- 
moiselle Kramer. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Walpnrga.  "Sleep  is  the  first 
and  the  last  and  the  best  thing  we  get  in  this  world." 

"She  is  sensible,"  said  the  queen  in  Trench,  turn- 
ing to  the  physician. 

Walpurga's  heart  shrunk  with  fear.      As   soon  as 
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she  heard  French,  she  Beemcd  to  herself  sold  aud  he- 
trayed;  those  around  her  were  to  her  as  if  veiled  in  an 
invisible  cap,  like  the  hohgohtins  in  the  fahle;  they 
were  anseen  and  yet  spoke. 

"Has  the  prince  alept  well?"  inquired  the  queen. 

Walpurga  passed  her  hand  over  her  face,  as  if  she 
■were  shaking  off  a  web  which  waa  creeping  over  her. 
The  qneen  doesn't  call  her  child  "child"  or  "son,"  but 
"prince." 

Walpnrga  answered: 

"Yes,  thank  God,  quite  well;  at  least  I  heard 
nothing  of  him,  and  I  only  wish  to  say,  I  should  like 
to  do  with  him"  —  she  could  not  say  "prince,"  and 
always  spoke  of  him  with  the  pronoun  —  "I  should 
like  to  do  with  him  as  I  have  done  with  my  own 
child.  From  the  first  day  we  have  brought  her  up 
well.  My  mother  taught  me  how.  A  child  like  this 
has  its  own  will  from  the  very  first  minute,  and  one 
must  never  yield  to  it  One  must  not  take  it  out  of 
the  cradle  if  it  wishes,  nor  give  it  anything  to  drink 
if  it  wishes;  everything  has  its  right  time,  it  soon  gets 
accustomed  to  it,  and  it  won't  harm  it  at  all  to  cry  a 
little;  on  the  contrary,  it  opens  the  chest." 

"Does  he  cry?"  asked  the  queen. 

The  child  itself  gave  the  answer,  by  beginning  to 
cry  loudly. 

"Take  bim  and  quiet  him,"  begged  the  queen. 

The  king  just  then  entered,  while  the  boy  was  still 
crying  lustily. 

"He  will  have  a  good  voice  of  command,"  said  he, 
stretching  out  his  hand  to  his  wife  and  kissing  bers. 

Walpurga  quieted  the  child;  she  was  again  dis- 
missed to  her  room  with  Mademoiselle  Kramei. 
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Tlia  king  told  her  of  the  despatches  which  tad  ar- 
rived, and  of  the  decision  of  the  eponsora.  The  qneea 
was  agreeable  to  all. 

When  Walpurga  had  again  returned  to  her  room, 
and  laid  the  child  in  the  cradle,  she  walked  uneasily 
np  and  down. 

"There  is  no  angel  on  earth!  They  are  all  just 
like  ns,  and  who  knows  ..."  she  went  on  saying. 
She  was  angry  with  the  queen;  why  should  she  not 
listen  quietly  when  her  child  cries?  One  mast  accept 
it  all  with  children,  both  joy  and  sorrow. 

She  went  out  into  the  corridor,  and  heard  the 
organ  in  the  palace  chapel.  For  the  first  time  in  her 
life  the  sound  offended  her.  It  doesn't  belong  to  the 
house,  tliought  she;  not  just  here,  where  all  sorts  of 
things  are  going  on — the  church  ought  to  stand  by  itself. 

When  she  came  back  into  the  room,  a  stranger 
was  there.  Mademoiselle  Kramer  told  her  that  this  was 
the  queen's  tailor. 

Walpurga  laughed  aloud  at  the  word  "tailor."  The 
elegant  man  looked  confused  at  her,  and  Mademoiselle 
Kramer  explained  that  this  was  the  dressmaker  of  her 
Majesty  the  queen;  that  he  had  come  to  make  "Wal- 
purga three  new  dresses. 

"Am  I  to  dress  as  they  do  in  the  town?" 

"Oh  dear  no!  You  are  to  have  most  accurately 
the  costume  of  your  home,  and  you  can  order  for 
yourself  a  red,  blue,  and  green  stomacher.  Or  will  you 
like  any  other  colour?" 

"I  don't  know;  hut  I  should  like  also  a  work-day 
dress.  Always  to  go  about  so  in  Sunday  clothes  every 
day  —  that  won't  do  at  all!" 

'  '     ~     '   7  clothes  at  the  court, 
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and  when  lier  Majesty  the  qiieon  drives  out  again,  you 
niiiHt  drive  out  with  her." 

"Really?     Then  it  may  be  rightl" 

Walpurga  laughed  all  the  time  that  her  measure 
was  being  taken,  ao  that  the  tailor  had  to  request  her 
to  k^ep  more  quiet.  While  he  was  putting  the  measure 
into  bis  pocket,  he  explained  to  Mademoiselle  Kramer 
that  he  had  ordered  an  exact  model,  and  that  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies  had  let  him  have  some  drawings,  so 
that  the  costume  would  be  very  perfect 

At  last  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  crown 
prince. 

Mademoiselle  Kramer  would  have  perniitted  it,  but 
Walpurga,  on  the  contrary,  refused.  Before  the  child 
was  christened,  no  one  ought  to  see  it  out  of  curiosityj 
and  B  tailor  indeed!  The  child  would  be  no  true  man 
all  its  life. 

Mademoiselle  Kramer  gave  an  intelligible  sign  to  the 
court  tailor,  that  one  could  not  venture  to  oppose  the 
superstitions  of  the  people,  and  that  the  nurse  was  not 
to  be  excited;  and  the  t^lor  took  his  leave. 

After  this  occurrence  Walpurga  had  her  first  violent 
dispute  with  Mademoiselle  Kramer.  She  did  not  under- 
stand how  she  could  let  the  child  be  looked  at. 

"Nothing  does  a  child  more  harm  than  to  he  looked 
at  in  its  sleep,  and  by  a  tailor  tool" 

All  the  nonsensical  fancies  which  are  civcnlated  iu 
the  popular  songs  against  tailors,  broke  forth  in  Wal- 
purga; and  she  sang  one  of  those  bitter  satirical  songs; 
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By  her  acquaintance  with  the  court  tailor,  Made' 
moiselle  Kramer  bad  sunk  considerably  in  Walpurga'a 
estimation.  The  former  endeavoured  to  quiet  her 
excited  raillery,  and  eaid: 

"Are  yon  then  not  at  all  pleased  with  your  new 
and  beautiful  clothes?" 

"Honestly  confessed,  No!  I  don't  put  them  on 
for  .myself ,  I  put  them  on  for  others,  who  bang  upon 
me  what  pleases  themselves.  I  care  hut  little!  I  have 
once  for  all  given  myself  up,  and  I  must  take  pleasure 

"May  I  he  allowed  to  enter?"  asked  a  sweetvoice. 

Countess  Irma  entered.  She  held  out  her  hand  to 
Walpurga,  and  said: 

"Welcome,  my  countrywoman!  I  come  also  from 
the  mountains,  seven  leagues  distant  from  your  home. 
I  know  it  I  once  crossed  the  lake  with  your  father. 
Does  he  still  live?" 

"No,  alas,  no  longer;  hewEts  drowned,  and  the  lake 
has  never  yet  given  back  its  dead." 

"He  was  a  fine  old  man.  Tou  are  like  him;  there's 
B.  Strong  family  resemblance." 

"I  am  so  glad  that  there  is  any  one  here  who  has 
known  my  father.  The  tailor  —  1  meant  to  say  the 
physician  —  knew  him  also.  Yes,  at  home  or  abroad, 
there  was  never  a  more  honest  man  than  my  father, 
and  that  every  one  must  say." 

"Tefl,  indeed;  I  have  heard  it  too." 

"May  I  ask  the  lady's  niune?" 

"Countess  Wildenort." 

"Wildenort?  I  too  Iiave  heard  that  name  before. 
Tea,  now  I  think,  my  mother  has  named  it  to  me.  Yes, 


your  father  waa  reckoned  a  very  charitable  man.  Is 
he  also  long  dead?" 

"No,  he  still  Uvea." 

"Is  he  here  too?" 

"No." 

"And  as  what  are  you  here  then,  Countess?" 

"As  lady  in  waiting." 

""What  is  that?" 

"Being  attached  to  tho  qneen'a  person;  it  is  what 
ia  called  among  yon  a  'companion.'" 

"Is  it?  And  then  has  your  father  given  you 
away?" 

So  much  q^uestioning  was  far  from  agreeable  to  the 
Countess  Irma.     She  therefore  said: 

"Walpurga,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  ^ — can  you  write 
well?" 

"I  once  could,  bat  I  have  quite  forgotten  it  again." 

"Then  I  have  just  hit  it  off,  in  having  come  for 
that  reason.  So,  when  you  wish  to  write  to  your  huB- 
hand,  and  mother,  and  child,  dictate  it  to  me,  and  I 
will  write  everything  just  as  you  tell  me." 

"I  could  have  done  that  too,"  suggested  Mademoiaelle 
Kramer  timidly;  "and  your  ladyship  need  not  trouble 
yourself." 

"No,  let  the  Countess  write  for  me.  Will  you  do 
BO  at  once?" 

"Teg,  certainly." 

But  Walpurga  had  to  go  to  the  child. 

While  she  was  in  the  adjoining  room.  Countess 
Irma  conversed  with  Mademoiselle  Kramer. 

Walpurga  returned;  Irma  sat  down  pen  in  hand 
before  the  writing-paper,  and  Walpurga  began  to  die- 
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"Dear  huaband,  dear  mother,  and  dear  child.  No, 
Btop!  don't  write  bo!  Take  a  freali  sheet  There,  now 
I  have  itl  now  write!" 

"I  wish  to  let  you  know  that  by  God's  help  I  ar- 
rived here  safe  and  sonnd  in  the  coach  with  the  four 
horsos.  I  don't  know  how.  And  the  queen  ia  an  angel, 
and  there  are  millions  of  lights,  and  my  child  .  .  ," 

Suddenly  Walpurga  covered  her  face  with  both  her 
hands  —  she  knew  not  whom  she  meant,  wlien  she 
aaid  "my  child." 

"And  my  child?''  — repeated  Countess  Irma,  after 
a  longer  pause. 

"No,"  cried  Walpnrga,  "I  cannot  write  to-day. 
Forgive  me,  but  it  won't  do.  But  I  have  your  pro- 
mise that  yon  will  write  for  me  to-morrow  or  the  day 
after.     Do  come  to  sec  ub  every  day." 

"And  shall  I  bring  a  kind  friend  with  me?" 

"Whoever  is  a  Mend  of  yours  can  of  course  come. 
Isn't  it  so.  Mademoiselle  Kramer?" 

"Yea,   certainly;   Countess    Irma  has    special  per- 

"I  will  bring  a  very  good  friend  with  me  who  can 
sing  beautifully;  she  has  a  voice  so  soft  and  gentle  — 
but  I  won't  torment  you  any  longer  with  riddles;  I  can 
play  the  zitler,  and  I  will  bring  my  zitter  with  me." 

"Tou  can  play  the  zitter?"  exclaimed  Walpnrga, 
showing  her  teeth  with  delight. 

Her  further  exclamation  was  interrupted,  for  the 
king  entered. 

With  a  alight  inclination  of  the  head,  he  greeted 
Countess  Irma.  She  had  risen,  and  she  again  bowed 
though  she  were  going  to  sit  down  on  the 
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"What  aic  you  writing  there?"  asked  the  king. 

"They  are  secrets  of'Walpurga's,  your  Majesty," 
replied  Countess  Inna. 

"The  king  may  read  all  that's  there,"  said  "Wal- 
pnrga,  as  she  handed  him  the  sheet. 

He  looked  through  it,  folded  it  together,  and  pnt 
it  in  his  breast  pocket,  with  a  glance  at  the  Countess. 

"I  am  going  to  sing  with  Walpurga,"  said  Irma, 
"your  Majesty  can  here  again  see  that  music  is  the 
noblest  thing  in  the  world.  Walpurga  and  I  are  eijual 
when  we  sing.  All  that  other  arts  produce,  poetry 
especially,  may  be  translated  by  every  one  into  his  own 
tongue,  accoring  to  his  knowledge  and  opinions," 

"Certwnly,"  replied  the  king;  "music  alone  is  the 
language  of  the  world,  and  needs  no  translation,  for 
in  it  soul  speaks  to  soul." 

Walpurga  opened  wide  both  mouth  and  ears,  as  the 
two  thas  talked  together. 

Then  the  king,  accompanied  by  Countess  Irma, 
went  to  look  at  the  baby  for  a  short  time;  and  saying 
- —  "Next  Sunday  is  the  christening,"  he  took  his  leave. 

Walpurga  looked  after  the  king  with  a  strange 
expression;  then  she  turned  and  gazed  earnestly  at 
Countess  Irma. 

The  latter  began  meddling  at  once  with  the  papers, 
and  then  took  her  leave  in  a  cbeerful  voice  —  so 
cbeerfal  indeed ,  that  it  seemed  almost  constrained;  there 
was  no  reason  to  laugh,  and  yet  she  langhed. 

Walpurga  looked  long  at  the  curtains  behind  which 
theCounteBS  had  disappeared;  then  she  said  to  Made- 
moiselle Kramer: 

"You  said  a  true  word  ^  the  palace  Is  no  churcL" 
She  did  not  attempt  to  explain  herself  more  closely. 
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"I  will  teach  you  \vritiiig,"  said  MademoiBcIIe 
Krameri  "then  we  shall  have  good  occupation,  and 
yon  can  write  alone  to  your  own  people." 

"Yes:  I  will  do  bo,"  concluded  Walpurga. 
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"I  'WANT  to  ask  yon  a  favour,"  Biud Walpnrga  one 
day  to  the  Conntoss  Irnia.  "Tell  me  always  straight 
out  when  I  do  anything  wrong." 

"Very  gladly;  but  then  you  must  always  tell  me 
also,  if  I"  — ' 

"Then  I  have  something  on  my  heart  at  once." 

"Well,  Bay  it  out  freely." 

"When  we  happen  to  be  alone." 

"Mygood  Kramer, will  yon  be  bo  kind  as  to  leave 

Mademoiselle  Kramer  went  into  the  adjoining  room, 
and  Walpurga  saw  with  astonishment  that  here  people 
were  pushed  about  here  and  there  like  chairs. 

"Well,  what  is  the  matter?"  inquired  the  Countess. 

"Look  here;  if  I  say  something  simple,  thou'lt  not 
take  it  amiss  —  thou'lt  be  sure  not  to  do  that?" 

Whenever  Walpurga  grew  eager,  she  always  said 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Irma  again. 

"Look  here;  thou'rt  so  beautiful,  bo  very  beautiful, 
more  BO  than  any  one  I  have  ever  seen  before?  thou'rt 
"till  more  beautiful  than  the  queen  —  no ,  not  more 
aatifnl,  but  stronger,  and  goodness  looks  out  of  thine 
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"Well,  what  is  it?     Say.it  out"  — 

"I  had  rather  think  I  was  wrong,  but  it  is  better, 
I  am  quite  sure.  Now  —  I  didn't  like  tow  the  king 
looked  at  thee  yesterday,  and  thou  at  him,  and  he  put 
luH  hand  on  thjne  on  the  railings  of  the  cradle;  and 
he  is  a  mamed  man  and  a  father.  Thou'rt  an  unmar- 
ried girl,  Bo  one  don't  know  what  it  is  when  a  man 
looks  at  one  bo;  but  I  am  a  married  woman,  and  can 
warn  thee,  and  I  dare,  and  I  mast.  Thou'at  said, 
'We'll  he  good  friends,'  and  now  eomes  the  trial  of  it 
at  once." 

Irma  shook  her  head,  and  replied: 

"Tea  are  good;  bnt  you  are  mistaken.  The  king 
Las  a  very  noble  heart,  and  especially  since  his  soa 
was  bom  he  has  delighted  in  making  all  people  ^a 
happy  as  he  is  himself.  He  loves  his  wife  enthusi- 
astically,  and  you  have  alfio  at  once  seen  that  she  is  an 
angel."  — 

"And  if  she  were  no  angel,  she  is  his  wife,  and 
the  mother  of  his  child,  and  he  must  be  true  to  her; 
and  with  every  look  which  he  casts  upon  another,  he  is 
a  false  and  forsworn  man,  whose  eyes  ought  to  be  put 
out.  Look  here ;  if  I  cotild  think  that  my  husband  could 
do  that  —  men  are  very  bad,  they  could  all  of  them 
do  so  —  that  a  man  could  stand  there  by  the  cradle 
of  his  new-hora  babe,  and  with  the  same  eyes  with 
which  he  has  looked  at  his  child,  could  look  upon 
another  woman,  telling  her  with  those  eyes  —  'I  love 
youl'  look  here,  if  I  could  think  that,  I  could  go 
crazed;  and  if  a  man,  who  has  pressed  the  hand  of 
another,  can  go  away  and  give  his  hand  to  his  wife, 
and  with  the  same  hand  touch  the  face  of  his  child  — 
the  world  in   which   that  could  happen   ought  to  bo 
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burnt  up,   and  God  Almighty  ought  to  vBin  jntcli  and 

brimatone  upon  it" 

" Speak  softly ,  Walpurga;  don't  ecream  out  so 
wildly!  Don't  let  such  words  cross  your  lips!  You 
are  not  come  here  to  be  a  judge  of  morality,  and  you 
have  nothing  at  all  to 'judge!  What  do  you  under- 
stand of  the  world?  You  have  certainly  no  idea  of 
what  pohteness  is." 

CounteBB  Irma  had  sharply  interrupted  Walpurga 
with  these  words;  she  bad  humbled  her  deeply,  and  she 
concluded: 

"Well,  now  you  know  what  you  are  about,  and 
who  you  are.  And  now  I  will  just  say  one  thing 
more;  I  forgive  you  for  having  insulted  both  the  king 
and  me  with  yoiur  silly  talk.  If  I  hadn't  pity  for  your 
want  of  judgment,  I  would  never  speak  another  word 
with  youj  but  I  am  good  to  you,  and  I  know  that  you 
also  mean  well,  so  I  will  stand  by  you,  and  will  tell 
you  BomethingL — Let  things  go  on  around  you  as  they 
will,  and  don't  trouble  yourself  about  them.  Take 
care  of  your  child  ,  and  don't  let  any  one  induce  you 
to  utter  a  word  of  evil-spoaking.  Believe  me,  no  one 
here  means  honourably  with  another;  they  are  all 
always  slandering  each  other,  and  at  last  one  has  not 
a  floul  in  the  palace  who  is  a  good  friend.  Just  ob- 
serve this.  And  one  thing  more  I  have  to  say :  —  I 
thank  you  for  what  you  have  said  te  me.  You  have 
meant  well,  and  it  13  right  that  you  sliould  hold  no- 
thing hack.  So  I  will  always  be  a  good  Mend  to  you, 
and  you  will  have  a  support  in  me.  Altboufjh  one  is 
respectful  to  the  king,  he  ia  aa  honest  as  yourHanuei; 
and  I  am  as  honest  as  you.  So  now  give  mo  your 
hand,  audit's  overl    Above  all,  however,  don't  let  the 
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lady  housekeeper  divine  a  word  of  all  tliis  wliich  we 
have  been  talking  together.  Remember,  walla  have 
ears,  and  everything  ia  heard  here." 

"Without  another  word,  Countess  Irma  began  the 
air  of  a  highland  Eong  upon  her  zittcr. 

Walpurga  scarcely  knew  what  had  happened  to  her. 
She  was  angry  with  heiBclf,  at  her  stupidity  and  bold- 
oess.  But  she  made  one  resolve  —  she  would  hence- 
forth think  everything  to  herself. 

While  Irma  was  playing,  the  king  again  passed 
through  the  portifere,  and  listened  silently.  Irma  did 
not  look  up,  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  aitter. 
When  she  had  finished,  the  king  uttered  a  gentle 
bravo.  She  rose,  bowed  low,  but  she  did  not  this  time 
accompany  the  king  into  the  room  when  he  went  to 
look  at  the  piince. 

"Your  zitter  is  in  good  tune,  but  yon,  beautiful 
Countess,  seem  out  of  tune,"  said  the  king,  again  enter' 
ing  the  room. 

"I  am  also  in  good  tune,  your  Majesty,"  replied 
Countess  Irma;  "I  have  only  been  playing  an  air  just 
now  to  Walpurga  which  has  deeply  agitated  mo." 

The  king  tLuickly  left,  this  time  without  giving  the 
countess  his  hand. 

Walpurga  felt  saddest  of  all  to  think  that  she  might 
no  longer  trust  in  Mademoiselle  Kramer. 

"Oh  my  poor  child!"  said  she  one  day  to  the 
prince  on  her  lap,  when  no  one  heard  her  —  "oh  my 
poor  child!  thon'lt  have  to  grow  up  among  men  whsre 
no  one  wholly  trusts  another.  If  I  could  only  take 
theewitb  me,  thou'dst  be  a  splendid  hoyi  Nowtion'rt 
■till  innocent  —  children  alone,  until  they  learn  to 
apeak,  are  innocent  in  this  world.      What  doee  it  ma-V 


ter?  I  have  not  made  tLe  world,  and  I  need  not 
change  it!  The  countess  ia  right.  I  will  nnrse  yon 
and  teed  you  well,  God  may  do  the  rest" 


FIFTEENTH  CHAPTER. 

"At  last  your  wieh  ia  fiilfilled,"  aaid  Counlesa 
Irma  to  the  physician,  as  they  were  rising  from  the 
dinner- table. 

"What  wish?" 

"I  have  a  female  friend,  a  companion;  and,  aa  it 
says  in  the  song,  'Thou'lt  no'  find  a  better.'" 

"Tour  fiiendlinesB  to  the  peasant  woman  is  frill  of 
kindness,  and  deserves  acknowledgment;  hut  that  is 
not  having  a  friend.  You  must  have  one  of  your  own 
sex  on  a  level  with  yourself.  ■  You  are  always  in  the 
position  of  patroness  te  this  peasant  woman;  she  can 
never  find  fanlt  with  you,  or  at  least  she  cannot 
sustain  a  reproof.  Plain  sense  —  I  might  say,  nature 
—  has  not  weapons  enough  against  the  armoury  of  culti- 

Irma  ehrunk  at  these  worda. 

The  physician,  however,  quietly  continued: 

"You  stand  as  regards  the  simplicity  of  the  people, 

like  a  grown-up  person  in  relation  to  a  child.     I  fear, 

you  have  neglected  to  obtain  a  friend  of  equal  birth." 
"Equal  birth?  —  Then  you  too  are  an  aristocrat." 
The  physician  explained  to  Irma  that  the  perfectly 

equal  rights  of  man  can  be  recognised  without  doing 

away  with  social  distinctions. 

"When  I  go  home,"  said  Irma  —  and   a  light 
!ad  over  her  features  —  "when  I  have  lived  in  you/ 
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thoughts,  all  that  I  do  and  wish  to  do  appears  to  mo  so 
small  and  pitifiil;  it  is  with  me  almost  as  after  some 
good  music,  when  1  always  wmild  like  to  do  something 
unasiial.     I  wish  I  had  talent  for  art." 

"Bather  rejoice  in  being  yonrself  a  beautiful  work 
of  nature,  and  help  yourself  to  further  growth;  that's 
the  best  thing." 

The  physician  was  called  away, 

Inna  sat  long  on  one  of  the  seats,  then  she  went  to 
her  room;  she  played  with  her  parrot,  she  looked  at 
her  flowers;  at  last  she  began  to  paint  flowers  on  a 
marble  slab  —  it  was  to  he  a  rich  work.  For  whom? 
She  knew  not.  A  tear  fell  into  the  middle  of  a  rose, 
the  colours  of  which  were  still  wet;  she  looked  up  and 
left  the  work,  then  she  dried  her  tears  —  she  must 
paint  the  whole  rose  afresh. 

The  day  before  the  christening,  Walpurga  dictated 
her  first  letter  to  Countess  Irma: 


s  Sunday,  and  then  1  am  always  with 
yon.  I  am  so  always  in  thought.  It  seems  as  though 
it  were  seven  years  already  that  I  have  been  away 
from  home.  The  day  is  so  long  here,  and  there  are 
more  people  in  the  palace  than  throe  times  the  number 
in  our  church.  There  are  many  servants  in  the  house 
here  who  are  married,  and  have  also  servants  of  their 
own;  there  are  none  hut  tall  fine  men  in  service  in  the 
palace  here-  Mademoiselle  Kramer  tells  me  that  royalty 
only  likes  to  see  fine  men  about  it;  and  many  look 
quite  venerable,  and  speak  as  properly  as  a  clergyroan 
—  they  call  them  hero  lacq^ueys ,  and  when  the  king 
goes  up  to  one,  the  man  stoops  down  as  if  bent  together. 

On  Ol  aUsliis.  I.  8 
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This  is  an  art,  to  make  oneself  small  in  thiB  wb.j, 
folded  up  like  a  pocket-knife.  Oh,  and  I  have  bo 
many  good  things!  If  I  could  only  send  yon  some  of 
them.  I  am  only  bo  glad  that  in  fonr  weeks  we  are 
going  to  the  country -pal  ace,  and  we  are  to  remain 
there  till  autumn.  But  how  is  it  with  my  child,  and 
with  thee,  Hansei,  and  thee,  mother,  and  thee  too, 
Stasi?  In  the  night,  when  I  am  sleeping,  I  am  always 
at  home.  I  can't  however  sleep  mach,  my  prince  is  a 
thorough  little  watchman,  and  the  doctor  has  Baid  I 
muatn't  let  him  cry  as  much  as  we  do  at  home.  Bat 
be  has  good  lungs,  and  to-morrow  is  the  christening. 
The  queen's  brother  and  his  wife  are  to  be  eponsors, 
and  a  great  many  princes  and  princesses  besides.  I 
have  got  too  some  fine  new  clothes,  and  two  green 
hats  with  gold  lace,  and  two  silver  chains  for  my 
stomacher,  and  all  that  I  am  to  take  with  me  when  I 
go  home.  It  is  a  long  while  though  before  that.  If 
every  week  is  as  long  as  the  last,  I  shall  be  seven 
hundred  years  old,  when  I  come  home.  I  am  quite 
merry  again.  At  first  it  always  seemed  as  if  I  were 
hearing  the  cow  lowing  in  our  outhouse. 

"She  who  is  writing  this,  is  the  Countess  Wilden- 
ort,  from  oat  yonder  over  the  Gamsbfihel;  she  is  a 
very  good  friend  to  me.  She  knew  poor  father  too, 
and  then,  mother,  know'st  something  of  her  family. 

"And  Hanaei,  I  have  got  something  to  say  to  thee. 
Don't  he  too  much  with  the  host  of  the  Chamois;  he 
is  a  rogue,  and  he  will  talk  the  money  out  of  thy 
pocket.  There  are  good  and  bad  men  everywhere,  at 
home  and  here.  And  the  doctor  says,  you  ought  to 
give  our  cow  no  green  food,  nothing  but  hay,  or  the 
milk  won't  agree  with  the  child. 
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"I  am  learning  now  to  write  myself.  I  learn  alto- 
getiier  a  good  deal  here. 

"And  tell  me  too  what  the  people  say  about  my 
having  gone  away  bo  quickly,  and  having  made  up  my 
mind  to  do  so. 

"I  don't  care  though  what  people  eay.  I  know 
that  1  do  rightly  for  my  child,  and  for  my  huBband, 
and  for  my  mother. 

"And  dear  mother,  take  a.  girl  into  the  house,  we 
can  pay  her  now. 

"And  Hausei,  don't  let  the  innkeeper  talk  thy 
money  out  of  thy  pocket.  Put  it  by  safely,  till  we 
can  bay  a  field  or  two. 

"And  dou't  forget,  Wednesday  13  the  day  of  father's 
death,  and  have  a  mass  Maid  for  him. 

"We  have  the  chnrch  here  in  the  house,  and  I 
hear  the  organ  every  morning  in  the  passage.  To- 
morrow is  a  groat  day,  and  I  remain  your  faithful 

"WALriTRGA  AnDERMATTEN. 

-  "I  here  send  a  little  hood  for  my  child,  let  it  wear 
it  every  Sunday.  I  send  my  love  to  you  all  a  thou- 
sand dmes,  and  remam,  your 

"Walpobqa." 


SIXTEENTH  CHAPTER. 

"Oh  how  beautiful!  how  very  beautiful!  Is  all 
that  mine?  Am  I  the  same?  Is  it  thou,  Walpurga 
of  the  shore  cottage  on  the  lake?  What  is  she  fancy- 
ing herself! " 

With  similar  and  still  more   arrogant  espressionB, 

a* 
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Walparga  stood  before  the  fnU-length  mirror,  and  ma 
80  delighted,  tlmt  Mademoiselle  Ejamer  had  to  hold 
her  to  prevent  ber  from  springing  into  the  mirror  and 
embracing  the  £gnre  she  saw  in  it 

The  new  clothes  from  (he  court  tailor  had  come. 
It  was  hard  to  say  which  waa  tbe  most  beautiful  — 
the  stomacher,  the  petticoat,  the  shirt  with  its  short 
ivide  sleeves;  but  no!  the  green  narrow  tumed-np  hat 
with  flowers  and  gold  lace,  and  the  two  gold  tassels- — ■ 
that  is  still  the  most  beautiful}  it  sits  as  if  moulded 
there,  and  one  wonid  imagine  one  had  nothing  on  one's 
head,  so  light  is  it!  There,  still  a  little  more  to  the 
left,  BO,  —  well,  you  are  beautiful!  People  are  right! 
She  placed  her  hands  at  her  sides,  and  turned  round 
and  round,  and  danced  about  like  one  possessed;  and 
then  stood  again  before  the  mirror,  and  stared  in  it, 
silently,  as  if  lost. 

Yes,  that  mirror!  Walpurga  had  never  in  all  her 
life  seen  her  full  figure  from  head  to  foot  What  does 
one  see  in  such  a  trumpery  glass  as  the  one  at  home? 
Scarcely  the  face  and  a  little  bit  of  the  neck! 

She  clasped  her  neck,  which  was  now  encircled  by 
a  garnet  necklace  of  seven  rows  with  a  clasp  in  front. 
And  how  clever  Mademoiselle  Kramer  is!  What  arts 
she  knows  of! 

The  latter  had  placed  behind  her  a  large  looking- 
glaaa  on  castors,  and  now  Walpurga  can  see  how  she 
looks  from  behipd,  and  all  round!  Oh  what  arts  people 
know  of! 

What  do  wo  out  yonder  know  of  the  world?  No- 
thing, nothing  at  all;  and  of  oneself  nothing  either! 

"So  Walpurga  looks  thus?  So  she  appears  when 
people  hiok  at  her  I      So  on  this  side,  and  so  on  that 
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I  must  Hay,  you  please  me;  you  are  not  at  all  amias. 
So  that  is  Hansei'a  wifel  He  may  well  be  cou- 
tented,  asd  Le  19  honest  and  good,  and  has  deserved 
her  fiiithftUly." 

So  talked  Walpurga  to  herself;  a  strange  intoxica- 
tion seized  her.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  had 
seen  heiself  at  full  length. 

The  first  stranger  who  saw  her  thus  -was  the  lac- 
quey, Baum. 

Baum  always  wore  shoes  without  high  heels,  and 
pnt  down  his  whole  foot  at  once,  so  that  his  step  was 
never  beard;  he  always  came  so  modestly  as  if  he  did 
not  wish  to  disturb ,  but  he  never  betrayed  anything, 
and  was  available  for  everything. 

"Hi,  how  beautiful!"  he  eiclMmed,  and  stood  quite 
edU  with  admiration. 

"He  has  no  right  to  find  me  beantiful!  He  is  a 
married  man,  and  I  am  a  married  woman!"  said  Wal- 
purga; her  own  voice  appeared  strange  to  her. 

"The  Lord  steward  commands,"  said  Baum  in  a 
military  tone,  as  if  he  had  made  no  former  remark, 
and  had  heard  nothiag  —  "that  the  nurse  shall  come 
directly  into  the  palace  chapel,  if  his  royal  Highness 
the  crownprince  is  asleep;  a  rehearsal  is  !«  take  place." 

"I  have  already  tried  on  my  clothes  here,"  replied 
Walpurga. 

The  lacquey  explained  that  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  trying  on  clothes;  but  that  all  who  were  to  take 
part,  with  the  exception  of- the  highest  personages,  were 
to  rehearse  before  the  order  of  the  procession  at  the 
great  ceremony,  so  that  on  the  next  day  everything 
might  go  on  without  distnrbance. 

Walpurga  went  with  Banm. 
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r  The  lords  and  ladies  of  the  conrt  were  all  aBsem- 

I  bled  in  the  great  tlirone-rootn ,  and  tLere  was  a  con- 

I  fused  hubbub  of  voices  wbich  resounded  strangely  from 

I  the  bigb-vanlted  ceiling.    When  Walpurga  entered,  sbe 

I  caught  many  a  whisper.    Manysaid  in  French^many 

L  even  in  plain  German  —  that  the  ntu-ae  was  a  splendid 

^^^H        sample  of  a  highland  peasant    Walpurga  smiled  on  all 
^^^K       sides,  utterly  unembarrassed. 

^^^P  The  Lord   steward,    bearing  in    his    hand   a  gold- 

^^^r       headed  stick,  now  placed  himself  on  the  lowest  step  of 
H  the  throne,  which  was  covered  with  an   ermine  mantle. 

I  He  struck  the  floor  three  times  with  the  stick,  and  then 

I  held  it  up.    Those  present  had  already  a  printed  paper 

I  in  their  hands;  Walpnrga  also  received   one  of  them. 

I  The  Lord  steward  read  it  once  more  aloud,  enjoining 

I  the  most  exact  adherence  to  the  programme.    The  pro- 

cession now  passed  through  the  picture-gallery  and  the 
portrait-hall  into  the  chapel,  Tho  entrance  to  it  was 
like  some  enchanted  garden  full  of  large  foreign  trees 
and  strongly  fragrant  flowers;  the  chapel  too  was  orna- 
mented with  trees  and  flowers,  and  on  the  ceiling  above 
angels  were  flying  in  the  air. 

The  mistress  of  the  chamber,  who  looked  to-day 
even  more  severe  than  on  that  first  evening,  was  en- 
gaged to  the  utmost  in  performing  her  official  duties; 
this  was  not  the  time  for  being  ill. 

She  earnestly  enjoined  upon  Walpurga,  who  passed 
by  her,  to  carry  the  prince  very  careMly,  and  when 
she  placed  bim  at  the  altar  in  the  arms  of  the  sponsor, 
not  to  withdraw  her  arms  until  she  was  quite  certain 
that  the  godfather  held  the  prince  securely. 

"That's  a  matter  of  course;  I  am  not  so  dull  as  all 
thatl"  said  Walpurga. 
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"I  reqriire  no  answer."  The  mistreBs  of  tlio 
chamber  waa  angry  with  Walpurga;  she  wished  in 
realj^  to  be  angry  with  the  queen,  because  she  so 
spoiled  the  poor  girl,  but  she  could  better  make  Wal- 
purga suffer  for  what  was  wrong  than  she  conld  the 
higher  personages. 

All  the  different  groups  were  chattering  together, 
as  if  they  were  in  a  ball-room;  indeed  oven  a  clear 
laogh  was  oJlen  heard. 

The  lord  steward  placed  himself  at  the  altar,  mus- 
tered the  assembly,  and  asked  if  all  were  in  their  right 
places. 

"Yes"  was  answered  here  and  there  amid  much 
laughter. 

Walpnrga  now  for  the  first  time  looked  in  broad 
daylight  at  the  image  of  the  Madonna,  which  she  had 
seen  on  the  evening  of  her  arrival  by  the  glow  of  the 
ever-bnming  lamp;  and  she  said  half  aloud,  looking  up 
at  the  Madonna;  "Thou  must  also  look  on  at  the  re- 
hearsal," Now  she  understood  what  Mademoiselle 
Kramer  had  said,  that  everything  was  cooked  and  pre- 
pared and  rightly  arranged  beforehand  for  royalty. 
But  was  it  to  be  so  also  with  a  sacred  matter?  It 
must  be,  or  they  would  not  do  it.  And  the  court 
chaplain  was  there  also,  not  in  his  priestly  robes  cer- 
tainly; he  was  speaking  with  the  lord  steward  as  if  he 
were  in  the  street,  and  was  taking  a  pinch  out  of  his 
gold  snuffbox. 

This  therefore  is  the  rehearsal,  thought  Walpurga 
to  herself,  as  the  mistress  of  the  chambor  told  her  she 
might  go,  as  she  now  knew  where  she  would  have  to 
plftce  herself.    She  ordered  her  to  wear  on  the  morrow 
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wMte  cotton  gloves;  she  would  have  some  paira  east 
to  her. 

Walpnrga  went  back  through  the  throne-room,  and 
then  through  the  pictnre-gallery ;  she  did  not  look 
round,  she  went  on  tlirough  Beveral  apartments,  and 
suddenly  she  stood  before  a  large  dark  room.  The 
door  stood  open,  but  no  one  could  see  whither  it  led. 
She  turned  round  alarmed.  She  had  lost  her  way. 
It  was  as  still  everywhere  as  if  she  were  outside,  out 
of  the  world.  She  looked  through  the  window,  there 
■was  a  street  which  she  did  not  know  at  all;  she  knew 
not  where  she  was.  She  hastened  on;  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance on  the  walls  strange  men  and  animals  and  places, 
and  suddenly  she  gave  a  loud  cry  —  the  living, 
bodily,  pitch-black  devil  came  up  to  her,  showing  his 
teeth. 

"Good  God!  forgive  me  my  sins.  I  will  ncvet 
"  agMn  he  proud  and  vain;  I  will  be  good  and  honest!" 
she  cried  aloud ,  stretching  out  her  hands. 

"Why  are  you  screaming  so?  Who  are  you?" 
screamed  out  the  devil. 

"I  am Walpurga from  the  lake;  and  I  have  a  child 
at  home,  and  a  husband,  and  a  mother  — ■  they  came 
and  fetched  me  to  be  nuise  to  the  crownprince,  hut  I 
never  wished  it"  — 

"Oh!     You  are  the  nurse?     Tou  please  me." 

"But  I  do  notwish  t«  please  you.  I  wish  to  please 
no  one.  1  have  my  husband,  and  wish  nothing  more 
from  anyone," 

The  black  apparition  laughed  aloud. 

"  What  are  yon  doing  here  in  the  apartments  of  my 
master?" 
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"  Who  is  your  master?  I  wish  nothing  of  your 
maaterl  I;  and  all  good  spirits  praise  God  tbe  Lord  I 
Speak!  what  do  you  desire?" 

"Tou  stupid  simpleton!  My  master  is  the  brother 
of  the  quaea,  and  I  came  here  with  him  yesterday 
evening;  I  am  his  valet  de  chamhre." 

Walpurga  could  aot  yet  understand  what  all  this 
was.  The  duke,  however,  accompanied  by  the  king, 
now  fortunately  came  out  of  the  apartment. 

The  duke  asked  the  Moor  in  English  what  had 
happened,  and  the  Moor  told  him  also  in  English  how 
the  peasant's  wife  had  taken  him  for  the  devil  iucar- 
nate.     The  duke  and  the  king  laughed  aloud. 

"How  did  you  come  here?"  asked  the  king. 

"I  lost  my  way  in  coming  from  the  chapel,"  re- 
plied Walpurga.  "My  child  will  cry;  I  beg  you,  show 
Die  the  way  back  to  him." 

The  king  signed  to  an  approaching  lacquey,  to 
conduct  her  to  her  apartments;  and  as  she  was  leaving, 
she  heard  the  uncle,  who  was  to  he  the  chief  god- 
father, say  —  "That  is  a  powerful  milch  cow  from  the 
highlands." 

When  she  reached  her  room,  and  saw  herself  again 
in  the  large  looking-glass, she  said  to  her  imago  there: 

"Thou'rt  nothing  hut  a  cow,  which  can  chatter,  and 
which  is  dressed  up  in  clothes.  Well,  It  served  thee 
right!     Now  thou  know'st  tliy  t 
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SEVENTEENTH  CHAPTER. 


The  night  was  a  bad  one.  The  crownprinco  felt 
the  &ight  which  the  Moor  of  his  ancle  had  caused  his 
foster-mother.  The  physician  went  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  sat  up  in  the  adjoining  room.  He  gave 
orders  to  Maderooiaelle  Kramer  that  in  future  the  nurse 
should  not  be  allowed  to   leave  her  room  without  his 


To  Walpurga  this  imprisonment  was  welcome,  she 
wished  to  know  nothing  more  of  the  whole  world;  her 
duty  towards  the  child,  her  love  for  him,  filled  her 
Houl;  and  as  she  lay  on  the  sofa,  she  vowed  to  God 
that  she  would  think  no  more  of  aught  else.  She 
looked  at  the  new  clothes,  which  lay  spread  out  on 
the  large  table,  and  shook  her  head;  the  whole  trum- 
pery was  now  indifferent  to  her,  almost  hateiul  to  her, 
for  it  had  enticed  her  to  evil;  but  the  punishment  had 
come  quickly. 

Walpurga  had  only  short  and  often  interrupted 
sleep,  and  when  she  closed  her  eyes,  she  saw  herself 
always  quite  plainly  and  the  Moor  piirsuing  her.  It 
was  not  till  morning  that  she  and  the  child  gained 
many  hours  of  quiet  sleep.  The  great  ceremony  could 
take  place  at  the  time   appointed. 

When  Baum  brought  the  beautiful  pillows,  and  the 
brocaded  coverlet  embroidered  with  two  wild  animals, 
he  said  softly  to  Walpurga  as  he  passed: 

"Keep  a  brave  heart  that  you  don't  get  sick  again, 
if  you  are  sick  again,  they  will  discharge  you  a( 
:e,  and  send  you  away.  I  mean  well  by  you,  and 
it's  why  I  say  so." 
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He  spoke  qmetly  and  softly,  not  altering  his  expres- 
sioD,  so  that  Mademoiselle  Kramer  might  remaik  nothing. 

Walpurga  looked  after  him  with  astonishment,  and 
Baum  too  looked  qnite  strange  today  in  his  grey  linen 


"So  thon'lt  be  sent  away,  if  thon'rt  illl"  thought 
Walpnrga  silently,  "I  am  a  cow.  They  were  right. 
They  take  a  cow  out  of  the  stall,  -when  she  is  harren." 

"I  and  then  and  Miiller's  cow  — "  said  she  to  the 
prince,  as  she  again  laid  him  to  her  breast,  and  langhed 
and  jested  and  sang: 


AnLioAta  in  fAoit 


Walpnrga  would  have  gladly  sung  and  said  still 
more,  bat  there  was  so  much  running  backwards  and 
forwards  today  in  the  little  prince's  apartments;  even 
the  lady  of  the  chamber  came  and  said  to  Walpurga: 

"la  it  not  true,  you  have  all  sorts  of  secret  eharma 
which  yon  place  under  the  pillow  as  a  blessing  for 
the  child?" 

"Yes,  a  branch  of  misletoe  is  good  and  a  nail  too 
dropped  from  a  horse-shoe,  I  had  them  at  home,  but  I 
have  nothing  of  that  kind  here," 

Walpnrga  had  given  information  as  to  the  secret 
charms  she  knew  of,  with  a  good  deal  of  pride;  but 
she  grew  frightened  when  instead  of  a  smile,  she 
caught  the  face  of  the  mistress  of  the  chamber,  which 
became  doubly  long  and  severe. 
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"MademoiEello  Kramer,"  said  sbe,  "I  make  yon  re- 
Bponaible  that  tbiB  peasant  vomaa  does  uat  carry  on 
any  of  her  superatitious  nonsense  with  the  child." 

Walpnrga  received  no  orders  at  all,  and  she  who 
had  talked  herself  into  being  the  first  person  in  the 
palace,  esperienced  for  the  first  time  how  it  is  to 
hear  oneself  spoken  of,  aa  if  one  were  nothing  but 
Btnpty  air. 

"I  don't  fret  however  abont  it,  only  I  won't  do 
you  the  favour  of  being  ill,  that  you  may  send  me 
away,"  said  Walpurga  to  herself,  laughing  heartily,  as 
the  mistress  of  the  chamber  departed. 

Now  however  a  really  beautiful  moment  arrived. 

There  came  two  maidens  to  dress  the  prince  and. 
Walpurga  allowed  herself  to  be  also  dressed  by  them; 
she  took  pleasure  in  being  thus  waited  on. 

The  bells  rang  throughout  the  whole  city,  and  the 
bells  on  the  palace  tower  chimed  in,  while  their  tones 
vibrated  through  the  vast  building.  Now  came  Baum 
too.  He  looked  magnificent.  The  richly  embroidered 
gala  uniform  with  its  silver  lace,  the  red  gold-embroi- 
dered waistcoat,  the  short  light  plush  breeclies,  the 
white  stockings  and  buckled  shoes,  all  seemed  as  if 
they  had  come  out  of  some  enchanted  shrine,  and  Baum 
knew  what  a  magnificent  figure  he  cut  He  smiled 
as  Walpurga  stared  at  him;  he  knew  what  that  look 
meant.     But  he  could  wait. 

"We  must  not  wish  lo  reap  promaturely,"  had 
been  a  frequent  saying  of  the  lord  high  chamberlain 
of  the  Baroness  Steigeneck,  and  ho  understood  JL 

Baum  announced  a  valet  and  two  pages.  They 
soon  entered. 

Heavy  steps  and  words  of  command  were  heard  in 
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Qie  adjoining  tall;  a  aervant  opened  the  door,  and  a 
detachment  of  the  cuirassiers,  a  regiment  to  which  the 
prince  belonged  as  soon  as  he  was  named,  entered  the 
apRrtment  likewise. 

The  procession  with  the  prince  was  punctually  in 
motion. 

The  valet  walked  in  advance,  the  pages  behind 
Mademoiflelle  Kramer  and  Walpurga,  It  was  well  that 
Baum  walked  by  her  side,  for  she  was  in  such  a  state 
of  timidity,  that,  as  if  seeking  help,  she  looked  about 
her.  BauTO  understood  this,  and  said  softly:  "Keep 
a  brave  heart,  Walpurga!"  She  nodded  gratefully,  she 
could  not  speak  a  word.  Through  a  lino  of  cuirassiers, 
standing,  as  if  lifeless,  in  glittering  coats  of  mail  with 
bare  sabres,  Walpurga  carried  the  child,  and  suddenly 
it  passed  through  her  mind  where  she  had  been  at 
this  hour  on  the  last  Sunday;  the  lake  with  the  eun 
gleaming  on  it,  shone  before  her.  If  only  Haasei  could 
have  seen  this  too!  And  I'ranz  the  son  of  the  tailor 
Schneck  is  also  in  the  cuirassiers,  perhaps  he  is  among 
these  lifeless  ones;  yet  they  are  all  alive,  for  their  eyes 
are  bright.  She  looked  up,  but  she  did  not  perceive 
the  son  of  the  tailor  Schneck,  though  he  was  in  the 
line. 

The  prince's  train  with  its  escort  passed  on  to  the 
so-called  great  centre- gallery.  It  was  there  that  the 
grandees  of  the  whole  procession  assembled. 

Walpurga  received  the  order,  to  sit  down  with  the 
prince  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  throne. 

She  sat  down,  and  looked  about  her  on  all  sides 
upon  a  sea  of  splendour  and  magnificence,  of  beauti- 
fully embroidered  attire,  of  flowers  on  ladies'  heads, 
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of  jewels,  wLich  glimmered  like  dew-drops  on  a  meadow 
in  the  morning;. 

"Good  morning,  Walpurga!  Pray  don't  riBe!"  said 
a  sweet  voice  to  her.  It  was  Coimtei^s  Irma,  who  had 
approached  her.  Bnt  scarcely  had  she  spoken  a  few 
words,  when  the  staff  of  the  Lord  steward  knocked 
thrice  on  the  door,  and  the  diamonds  on  its  gold  head 
glittered. 

From  a  side  apartment  there  marched  in  a  train 
of  halberdiers,  with  gay  plumes  on  their  heads. 

Then  came  the  king.  He  carried  hia  helmet  in 
hia  lefl  hand  which  rested  on  hia  Bide,  his  face  beaming 
with  joyful  aeriousneaa. 

By  his  side  walked  the  duchess,  a  diamond  crown 
on  her  head  and  wearing  a  long  silk  train,  which  two 
pages  carried;  behind  followed  a  large  and  brilliant 
suite. 

Irma  quickly  hastened  to  her  post.  The  bellarang; 
the  procession  placed  itself  in  motion.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  palace  chapel,  the  ducheaa  took  the  child  from 
the  nurse,  and  carried  it  to  the  altar,  where  the  priests 
were  waiting  in  magnificent  rohes,  and  countless  lights 
were  burning. 

Walpurga  went  forward  like  one  robbed  of  sense, 
—  it  aeemed  to  her  as  if  not  only  all  her  clothes 
were  torn  fi'om  her  body,  bnt  as  if  her  body  had  left 
her  Boul.  The  child  mtist  have  alao  felt  what  was 
taking  place,  for  he  cried  loudly,  but  his  crying 
was  drowned  by  the  tonea  of  the  organ  and  the 
of  the  singers,  whilat  as  from  the  ground  a 
(Ollow  crashing  sound  arose.  The  order  to  kneel 
altar  was  unneeded;  Walpurga  did  it  spon- 
leonaly. 
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WLat  a  Hinging  and  tliundoring  and  ringing.  The 
world  is  coming  to  an  end!  All  ia  over.  The  painted 
angela  on  the  ceiling  are  singing,  the  pillars  are 
singing,  —  eternity  ia  come. 

Suddenly  there  was  sUonce  again. 

The  child  received  its  name,  not  one,  bnt  eight; 
a  whole  column  of  the  calendar  had  heen  emptied  for 
the  child. 

From  this  moment  however  Walpurga  knew  nothing 
more. 

It  was  not  till  she  was  again  in  her  room  with 
Mademoiselle  Kramer,  that  she  inquired: 

"Well,  how  am  I  to  call  my  prince  now?" 

"That  we  none  of  us  know.  He  retains  three 
names  up  to  the  period  of  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
then  he  himself  chooses  one  of  them,  and  in  this  name 
he  nilee,  and  with  it  the  money  is  stamped." 

"My  baby,"  said  Walpnrga  to  the  child,  "my 
baby,  I  will  say  Bomething  to  thee,  now  pay  atten- 
tion; the  first  dncat  which  thou  hast  stamped  with 
thy  name  and  image,  thou  must  send  to  me!  — - 
See,  how  he  gives  me  his  hand  upon  it,"  cried  she 
exnltingly,  as  the  child  took  hold  of  her  hand.  "Oh 
my  Sunday  child!  The  mistress  of  the  chamber  may 
Bcold  it  as  superstition;  but  it  is  quite  plain.  I  am  a 
cow  and  thou  art  a  Sunday  child,  and  Sunday  children 
understand  the  language  of  beasts,  but  only  once  every 
year,  at  midnight  on  Christmaa  eve;  but  thou  art  a 
prince,  thou  can'st  of  course  do  more!" 

Walpurga  was  called  into  the  queen's  apartment. 
Here  everything  was  so  beautiful  and  still  as  if  in 
Bome    sparkling    enchanted   cave;    nothing  was   to   be 
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beard  here  of  the  noise  in  the  world  outside.  The 
qneen  said. 

"On  the  table  there,  there  is  s  roll  —  there  are  a 
hundred  gold  pieces  in  it  —  that  is  your  christening 
present  from  my  brother  and  the  other  sponsors.  Does 
that  make  you  happy?" 

"Oh  Qaeenl  If  the  lips  of  the  man  represented 
there  on  every  gold  piece,  could  speah,  all  the  hundred 
could  not  say  how  happy  I  am.  It  is  too  much,  we 
could  buy  our  village  with  it!  we  could '" 

"Take  it  quietly!  keep  yourself  calm!  come  here, 
here  you  have  something  else  especially  from  me.  This 
little  ring  is  always  to  remind  you  of  me  and  your 
hand  is  thus  to  he  my  hand  doing  good  to  the  child." 

"Oh  Queen  I  You  must  be  happy  that  you  are  able 
at  once  to  say  it  all,  when  your  heart  is  so  full  of 
blessed  thoughts,  and  to  do  such  good  and  great  things. 
God  must  love  you  truly,  that  so  much  good  is  done 
through  your  hand.  I  tliank  you  heartily,  and  I  thank 
Him  a  thousand  times,  who  has  given  it  to  you!" 

"Walpurga,  that  does  me  more  good  than  all  that 
the  archbishop  and  all  have  said  to  me.  I  will  bear 
it  in  mind." 

"I  know  not  what  I  have  said  — -  but  it  all  comes 
from  you!  "When  one  is  with  you,  one  gets  I  know  not 
how  I  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  was  standing  in  the  most 
holy  place  in  the  church-  Oh  what  a  divine  creature 
you  are ,  a  genuinely  good  human  heart  I  I  will  tell 
your  child  so  even  when  it  doesn't  understand,  it  will 
ieel  it  already,  and  it  shall  get  none  but  good  thoughts 
of  you  from  me!  I  beg  you  beforehand,  forgive  me, 
if  I  ever  injure  you  by  one  thought,  and  if  in  any- 
k  filing "     She  could  say  no  more. 
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The  queen,  signed  to  her  to  be  quiet  and  held  oat 
her  hand  to  her;  neither  spoke  a  word  more.  Angels 
were  indeed  passing  through  tJie  silent  room. 

Walpurga  went  away.  She  looked  unemharrasned 
at  all  the  court  gentlerneu,  and  yot  she  was  not  bold; 
other  human  beings  were  scarcely  present  to  her. 

When  she  was  again  with  the  child,  she  said  to  it: 

"Yes,  drink  up  my  whole  soul !  It  is  all  thine !  If 
thou'rt  not  a  man,  in  whom  God  and  the  world  can 
take  delight,  thou'rt  not  worthy  of  having  such  a  mo- 
ther!" 

Mademoiselle  Kramer  looked  at  Walpurga  in  amaze- 
ment. But  the  latter  had  no  wish  to  explain  what  wag 
passing  in  her  mind;  she  sat  still,  as  if  slie  was  still 
hearing  the  organ  in  the  chapel  and  the  angels  singing 
in  the  ceiling ;  and  yet  the  room  was  silent 

"It  isn't  this,  which  makes  me  so  happy,"  said  she 
at  last,  looking  again  at  the  money.  "It  must  he  like 
this  when  we  get  to  Heaven  and  our  Lord  God  says: 
It  is  right  that  thou  art  herel  —  Oh,  if  I  conld  only 
fly  up  to  Heaven.  I  don't  know,  what  to  do  witi 
myself." 

She  tore  open  all  her  clothes;  the  world  was  too 
narrow  for  her. 

"Thank  God,  the  day  is  overl"  said  Walpurga, 
when  she  lay  down  to  rest  that  evening.  "It  has  heen 
a  heavy  day,  hut  a  beautiful  one,  too  heauti&l  ever  to 
come  again!" 
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EIGHTEENTH  CHAPTEK. 
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^^^H  -  -  •  -  How  do  I  like  the  great  world  ?    The  great 

^^H^  world,  dear  Eniinj,  is  only  ji  small  one.  But  I  under- 
W  stand  why  it  is  called  the  great  world.   It  is  a  kiagdom 

I  of  Heaven  for  itself.   Two  suns  rise  daily,  namely  their 

I  Majeeties;  a  gracious  look,  and  an  obliging  word  from 

I  the  one  or  the  other  produces  a  bright  day,  an  ignoring 

I  manner  produces  dull  weather. 

I  The  queen  lives  in  an  exclusive  world  of  feeling, 

^^^^  and  would  like  to  raise  every  one  else  to  her  exalted 

^^^L  frame  of  mind;  there  is  something  of  a  posthumous  Jean 
^^^1  Paul  in  her,  creeper-like,  the  twilight  of  feelings,  sad 
^^^V  never  broad  daylight;  she  is  extremely  gracious  to  me, 
^^^  still  we  both  feel  in  each  other,  that  there  is  something 

in  her  and  in  me,  which  does  not  harmonize. 

I  don't  know,  why  I  cow  so  often  think  of  a  saying 
of  my  father's:  When  you  are  on  good  terms  with 
any  one,  friendly,  aye  even  affectionate  —  think  how 
it  would  be  if  you  fell  nut  with  each  other,  or  were 
at  enmity  with  each  other. 

This  idea  follows  me  like  a  ghost,  I  know  not  why. 
It  is  a  demon  that  pursues  me. 

All  here  think  me  endlessly  naive,  because  I  have 
the  courage  to  think  for  myself.  It  is  only  that  I  was 
not  born  with  the  spectacles  and  tight-lacing  of  tradi- 
tion. Ken  dress  themselves  inwardly  also,  as  the  fashion 
requires.  The  mistress  of  the  cliamber  pleases  me  best, 
she  is  a  walking  law  very  carefully  arranged  with 
poitdre  dB  rit.     The  ladles  here  turn  her  into  ridicule. 
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t,  on  tha  contrary,  find  those  people  worthy  of  com- 
passion, who  are  obliged  to  employ  cosmetic  aid.  Oh 
Emmy,  you  wouldn't  believe  how  many  people  are 
horribly  boring,  and  bore  themselvee,  when  they  can't 
slander  each  other.  Very  few  people  tmderstand  how 
to  be  wholesomely  merry.  But  I  want  to  tell  yon 
about  the  Oountesa  Brinkenstein. 

It  is  a  pity  that  I  can't  give  yon  the  lecture  ver- 
bally, which  she  delivered  to  me  upon  etiqnette.  There 
was  a  good  deal  that  was  beautiful  in  it.  She  says: 
nne  ought  to  think  as  little  about  etiquette  aa  about 
religion;  heresy  and  apostasy  begin  with  reasoning; 
we  ought  to  be  bappy  in  having  laws,  instead  of  only 
making  them. 

The  countess  gives  also  precepts  a  propos,  lite  the 
peiipatetic  Socrates  long  ago.  In  the  park  of  the  sum- 
mar  palace,  there  is  a  beantifiil  view  from  a  projecting 
rock;  round  the  rock  there  is  an  iron  railing.  "See, 
dear  countess,"  said  the  high  priestess  of  etiquette  to  mo 
—  she  seems  to  have  taken  a  great  affection  for  me  — - 
"because  we  know  tliat  there  is  a  railing  here,  we  can 
sit  here  quietly;  otherwise  we  could  not  stay  without 
being  giddy.  Such  are  the  severe  laws  of  the  court. 
Do  away  with  the  railing,  and  every  day  there  will  be 
a  fall  to  complain  of." 

The  king  enjoys  conversing  with  the  Brinkenstein, 
he  likes  what  is  measured,  but  he  likes  merry  freedom 
also.  The  qneen  is  too  serioiw,  it  is  an  everlasting  or- 
gan tone ;  but  after  the  organ  one  can't  dance,  and  we 
are  young  and  dance  gladly  and  often.  The  countess 
must  have  praised  me  to  the  king,  for  he  often  speaks 
with  me,  and  in  a  manner  which  plainly  says:  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  we  understand  eai'h  other. 
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Jdqs  lit  Nlglit. 

It  is  tireaome,  dear  Emmy,  that  my  former  scribbling 
a  no  date.  I  do  not  now  know  when  it  was  written. 
Auld  lang  syne,  aa  it  aaya  in  the  pretty  Scotch  song. 

You  are  right  when  you  reproach  me  (hat  I  write 
my  lottera  only  for  myself  and  not  for  her  addressed; 
but  it  IB  only  so  when  it  is  a  necesaity  with  me  and 
not  whea  you  wish  for  tidings.  But  you  are  wroiig, 
when  you  regard  this  as  egotism.  It  is  not  that.  I 
am  no  egotist.  Those  around  me  take  hold  of  me  so 
entirely.  Oh,  why  are  you  not  among  them?  Daily, 
nightly,  hourly  .... 

But  I  will  improve  myself  in  letter  writing.  1 
donbt  if  I  can  do  so,  hut  I  will 

The  king  distinguishes  me  especially,  and  the  favour 
of  the  whole  court  surrounds  me.  If  only  the  devil 
were  not  always  whispering  to  me  .... 

I  send  you  my  photograph.  Birds'  wings  are  now 
worn  on  hats.  The  king  shot  this  eagle  himself,  and 
gave  me  a  piece  of  the  wing. 

Oh  these  wonderful  days  and  nights !  If  one  only 
need  not  sleep!  I  play  a  good  deal  of  music,  I  now 
sing  only  Schumann,  his  music  throws  a  magic  veil 
over  the  soul,  full  of  fire,  and  yet  so  agreeable,  and  one 
may  try  to  extricate  oneself  aa  one  will,  one  can  never 
shake  it  ofi".     1  veil  myself  in  it  with  delight. 

I  have  just  bean  singing  late  in  the  night  "The 
Heaven  has  kissed  the  earth,"  I  could  not  leave  off.  — 
You  know  my  way  of  repeating  the  same  song  again 
and  again.  I  can't  bear  any  potpourri  of  feeling.  — 
I  sat  at  last  in  the  window,  and  —  who  glided  by?  I 
dare  not  say,  I  will  not  know,  who  it  was  , . .  There 
is  a  buzzing  in  the  lamp  on  my  table,   a  moth   haa 
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Itnrnt  itself  to  death  in  it.  The  moth  did  not  wish  to 
die,  he  thought  the  light  waa  only  a  glowing  calyx, 
and  he  perished  ia  it. 

A  beautifnl  death  in  the  summer  night,  amid  sing- 
ing, in  the  light  of  the  fiery  calys.  —  Goodnight, 


Wherever  I  go  and  wherever  I  am,  I  am  always 
excited,  I  know  not  why;  or  perhaps,  I  am  always 
thinking  that  these  lines  to  you,  my  dear  Emmy,  are 
lying  in  my  portfolio.  If  any  one  at  court  knew  what 
diey  contain !  I  have  wished  already  to  bum  these  pa- 
pers. I  pray  you  to  do  so.  Ton  will,  won't  you  ?  Or 
hide  them  in  some  safe  place.  I  cannot  do  otherwise, 
I  must  tell  ^ou  everything. 

The  queen  is  very  gracious  to  me.  In  her  present 
condition,  there  is  soinething  in  her  peculiarly  touching, 
I  could  almost  say,  holy. 

"Man  is  the  temple  of  God,  and  a  young  mother 
especially,  s  young  royal  mother,"  said  the  archbishop 
yesterday  when  he  visited  ns. 

How  sublime  is  the  idea! 

I  regard  the  queen  now  very  differently.  When 
she  said  to  me  yesterday,  "the  king  speaks  with  the 
greatest  love  of  yon.  Countess  Irma,  it  delights  me!" 
All  praise  be  to  etiquette,  that  I  could  bend  low  and 
kiss  the  queen's  hand. 

Her  hand  is  now  so  full  and  round 


The  merriest  hour  of  the   day  ia  at  breakfast.     I 
doa't  know  how  others  manage  to  do  anything  com- 
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monplace  after  this  Olympic  hour.  I  take  my  Bi^it 
into  tlie  boundless  realms  of  miisie. 

The  kiag  is  very  good  to  me.  His  is  a  deep  noble 
nature.  WLen  I  was  walking  yesterday  in  the  park 
with  him,  and  we  kept  np  the  same  step  bo  well,  he 
said:  "You  are  like  the  good  comrade  to  me  —  we 
keep  tlie  same  pace.  No  woman  ever  walked  with  me 
like  that.  With  the  queen  1  have  always  to  slacken 
my  usual  pace." 

"That  ia  only  just  now?" 

"No,  always.  Will  you  allow  me,  when  we  are 
alone,  to  call  you  my  good  comrade?" 

We  stood  still,  like  two  children,  who  have  lost 
their  way  in  the  wood,  and  suddenly  know  no  longer 
where  they  are.    "We  will  turn  hack"  was  all  I  could 

We  turned  hack  to  the  palace.  I  admire  the  king 
that  he  conld  at  once  enter  into  the  moat  serious  dis- 
cussions with  his  miaister.  None  but  a  mind  of  innate 
power  and  careful  training  could  have  done  that ' 

One  thing  more  I  must  aay.  I  will  uieanwhile  de- 
posit it  with  you, 

I  should  like  to  have  told  the  king,  that  I  believed 
the  Queen  was  going  to  take  a  step  which  might  in- 
volve heavy  consequences  upon  him,  upon  herself,  and 
who  knows  upon  whom,  besides.  But  I  had  not  the 
courage  now  to  speak  of  the  queen,  and  the  physician 
had  taken  from  me  all  courage  to  do  anything  in  this 
matter.  I  know  I  am  speaking  to  you  in  riddles  —  I 
will  explain  to  you  later  what  I  mean,  remind  me  to 
do  so  —  it  must  be  decided  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  queen  has  not  confided  to  me  anything  of  the 
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matter,  I  could  have  said  freely,  thit  I  have  only  pnt 
tilings  together.  —  But  enough,  I  won't  torment  you 
with  riddlea. 

My  best  friend  ia  however  the  physician,  a  fine  na- 
ture, and  made  atiil  finer  by  cultivation.  He  keeps 
himself  at  all  times  at  the  highest  point.  I  have  never 
seen  him  over  hasty,  lost,  or  uncertain.  The  old  fashioned 
word  "wise"  is  applicable  to  him.  He  does  not  care 
for  what  is  clever,  for  he  is  wise.  And  at  the  same 
time  he  has  a  very  exact  and  complete  manner  of  ex- 
pressing himself,  and  he  has  beautiful  hands,  the  true 
prieatly  hand,  formed  for  blessing ;  he  is  always  equal, 
never  extreme,  and  the  most  beautiful  thing  is  that  he 
never  uses  a  superlative.  I  once  said  so  to  him :  he 
agreed  with  me  and  added:  "I  should  like  to  forbid 
the  world  any  superlative  for  the  next  fifty  years;  tKat 
would  oblige  men  to  think  and  to  feel  simply  and  de- 
finitely." Don't  you  think,  dear  Emmy,  that  liat  ia  per- 
fectly true  ?  We  will  form  an  anti-superlative  society. 
I  admire  the  man,  but  I  shall  never  follow  him  wholly. 
Through  him,  I  have  learned  to  believe  that  there  ia 
lofty  wisdom  on  earth.  While  he  was  still  a  military 
doctor,  he  was  a  great  friend  of  my  father's,  he  was 
then  professor  in  Switzerland,  and  for  eighteen  yeara 
ho  has  been  here  as  physician  in  ordinary.  The  man 
would  please  you ;  to  know  him  is  an  enrichment  for 
life.  If  I  should  try  to  note  down  for  you  what  he 
Bays,  it  would  be  only  half  of  it;  his  whole  personality 
belongs  to  it.  He  has  the  most  convincing  tone  of 
truth,  a  rich  chest  voice,  they  say  he  used  also  long 
ago  to  sing  very  well ;  he  is  an  excellent  man  and  he 
loTce  me  like  his  niece,  I  ahall  often  have  much  to  tell 
jfta  about  him.    Uost  of  all  it  delights  me  that  he  has 
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also  a  good  dose  of  humour,  whicli  gives  him  safficiflnt 
Bait  not  to  be  reckoned  amoag  sugar  water  men. 

Colonel  Bronnen  is  the  heat,  perhaps  the  only  true 
friend  of  the  physician's,  and  the  latter  said  to  me  a 
short  time  ago,  that  there  was  something  in  the  colonel, 
which  much  resembled  the  yonthlnl  appearance  of  my 

lane  IStb. 

Oh  how  ngly  and  how  repulsive  is  the  birth  and 
death  of  mani  To  die,  to  be  laid  in  the  groundj  the 
eyes  which  sparkled  and  shone,  the  mouth  which  smiled 
—  all  mouldering  away!  Man's  death  is  a  barbarity. 
Why  do  we  know  of  death?  We  must  he  immortal, 
or  it  were  a  cruelty  to  let  us  men  alone  know  that  we 
must  die.  The  moth  doesn't  know  that  he  must  die: 
he  thinks  the  burning  light  is  a  gay  and  brilliant 
flower,  and  he  dies  in  the  flowery  fire. 

Since  yesterday  evening  we  have  been  in  great 
anxiety  about  the  queen,  in  dread  of  the  approaching 

event.    OhI  she  was  so  good,  so  angelically  pure. 

No,  she  is,  she  will  remain  so,  she  will  live.  I  have 
prayed  for  her  with  my  whole  heart.  I  will  have  no 
more  doubts,  prayer  roust  help, 
j  Wlien  I  met  the  king  to-day,  he  scarcely  looked 
;  at  me.  It  was  better  for  me.  Something  was  germinating 
;  within  me,  I  have  broken  it  off,  I  will  tear  it  up  by 
;  the  roots;  it  may  not  be!  I  will  be  his  comrade,  his 
'  good,  his  best  comrade. 

My  piano,  my  musical  enjoyments,  pictures,  statuettes, 
bird  —  why  do  they  now  all  appear  so  alien  to 
A  human  being,    a  two-fold  human  being  is  in 
danger.    What  is  all  the  trumpery  of  the  world?  With 
all  of  it  together,  we  cannot  save  a  man!     Is  original 
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sin  a  tmth,   that  on  that  account  man  aees  the  light 
with  the  pains  of  death? 

I  should  like  to  read  some  book.  There  is  none 
for  auch  a  time  of  distreaa.  There  is  no  anch  thing  aa 
thought.  Nothing,  nothing  at  all  All  the  wisdom 
of  all  the  hooka  is  nothing 


Hallelujah!  I  have  just  come  ont  of  church.  It' 
1  could  hut  sing  these  words  to  yon.  I  have  sung  the 
Hallelujah,  as  if  my  whole  soul  were  singing  up  to 
God. 

Hallelujah! 

All  is  well! 

A  crownprince  is  born. 

The  qaeen  is  well,  the  king  happy,  the  whole 
world  beautiful,  and  a  blue  sky  with  not  a  cloud  on 
it,  is  over  head.  Thank  God,  that  I  have  come  quickly 
ont  of  the  perpleiityl  Perhaps  I  only  talked  myself 
into  it.  There  was  nothing  in  it,  nothing  at  all  in  it. 
I  don't  understand  the  gracious  expressions  of  the 
court,  I  am  a  silly  convent  plant.  Is  it  not  true?  I 
see  you  laugh,  I  see  the  dimple  iu  yotu*  cheek.  I 
send  yon  a  kiss! 

Oh!  all  is  good  and  innocent  and  sacred  and  happy, 
and  - —  If  I  could  but  compose!  I  could  now  make  a 
grand  piece  of  music.  There  is  a  dumb  Beethoven  in 
my  soul. 

Juno  IBih. 

A  peasant  woman  irom  the  monntaius  is  wet-uurso 
to  the  crownprince.  I  was  with  her  hy  the  king's 
desire.  I  was  standing  by  (he  prince's  cradle,  and  the 
king  came.     He  said  softly  to  me: 


reaervei 
I  possess  I 

^^^      thia  evei 
^^L    is  all  till 
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It  is  true,  an  angel  is  standing  by  tLe  child's 
cradle!"  He  laid  his  hand  on  mine,  which  was  resting 
on  the  edge  of  the  cradle. 

The  king  went  away.  And  imagine  what  now  hap- 
pened. The  peasant  woman,  a  fresh  cheerful  looking 
woman  with  senBihle  blue  eyes,  coarse  and  hardy,  a 
thorough  country  beauty,  to  whom  I  had  been  kind 
that  I  might  cheer  her  and  allow  her  to  feel  no  home 
sickness,  —  the  peasant  woman  said  to  my  very  face, 
with  the  utmost  hluntness:  "You  are  a  bad  woman! 
Ton  have  exchanged  amoiouB  looks  with  the  king  ..." 

Emmy!  How  right  yon  were,  when  yoa  always 
used  to  say  to  me:  you  idealize  She  people,  but  they  are 
just  as  wicked  and  corrupt  aa  the  great  world,  without 
the  curb  and  bridle  of  education. 

Still  —  what  does  the  peasant  woman  concern  me? 
Certain  figures  are  only  necessary  pieces. 

No,  she  is  an  honest  intelligent  woman.  She  asked 
pardon  for  her  impudence.  I  continue  to  like  her. 
Yea,  I  certainly  do. 

Juns  35lh. 

The  king  shows  me  the  greatest  kindness.      Only 

'1  in  passing: 
"If  you  ever  have  a  secret,  Countess  Inna,  make 
mo  your  confidant!" 

He  feels   that  I  have  no  domestic  support  in  my 

brother,  and  I  live  so  far  removed  from  my  father. 

Colonel  Bronnen,    of   the   Queen's  regiment,    has 

tremely  attentive  to  me.     He  is  usually  a  very 

Oh!   I  envy  ^1  men  their  reserve.     I 

possess  nothing  at  all  of  it,  and  one  flatters  oneself  that 

this  everlasting  unreserve dness  is  true  honesty,  and  it 

is  all  the  time  nothing  else  than  weakness. 


Bronnen  Bays,  that  lie  bas  aometimes  received  Iptters 
from  yon.  le  it  possible  that  a  thought  of  you  finds 
its  way  into  the  falaee,  and  that  it  is  not  mine? 

I  am  delighted  that  we  shall  be  going  to  the 
summer  palace  in  another  fortnight.  Towns  ought  to 
vanish  away  in  the  summer.  We  ought  to  be  able  to 
place  the  houses  out  in  the  woods,  on  the  hills,  and  in 
the  valleys;  and  in  the  wintflr  they  coali  come  to- 
gether again. 

Yesterday  evening,  when  we  were  sitting  in  the 
verandah,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  merriment,  for  my 
brother  Bruno  depicted  to  us  how  it  would  look  if  by 
some  charm  the  four  feet  of  all  the  bedsteads  in  the 
town  were  made  alive,  and  eame  stamping  along  with 
their  contents  and  walking  through  the  promenades. 
It  was  very  ludicrous,  and  there  were  indeed  a  good 
many  things  which  were  unsuitable;  but  Bruno  with 
all  his  want  of  good  manners  has  plenty  of  charm,  and 
he  knew  how  to  represent  all  with  extreme  discretion 
and  piquancy. 

This  was  how  I  got  the  idea  of  the  migration  of 
houses  and  I  depicted  that. 

It  was  a  merry  evening,  iiill  of  laughter  and  jest. 
It  is  still  ringing  in  my  ear,  while  I  am  now  writing 
it  to  you.  The  king  has  a  new  walking  stick  —  he 
has  a  beautiful  collection  of  such  things  —  and  this 
walking  stick  pays  court  to  me.  Like  gladly  consorts 
with  like,  and  I  am  said  to  be  clever,  and  this  walking 
stick  is  clever  par  exBellmee.  He  is  the  Privy  Coi 
sellor  to  the  legation,  Baron  Schnabelsdorf.  Iniagi 
to  yourself  a  beardless  bachelor,  always  faultlessly 
dressed,  his  hair  exactly  calculated  and  brushed  np  to 
tlie  top  of  his  head  like  a  cock's  comb.   He  is  regarded 
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a  political  authority.  He  has  jnBt  come  fifom  Kome  — ■ 
he  was  before  that  attached  to  the  emhaaay  in  Paris, 
Madrid,  and  I  think,  Stockholm;  he  talks  eaaily  and 
readily.  He  must  have  a  aBefiil  family  spirit,  who 
studies  for  him,  for  he  knows  eTerythingr  the  cut  of 
the  sleeves  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  the  new  discoveries  in 
the  millty  way,  the  excavations  in  Nineveh-,  ho  knows 
everything.  The  gentlemen  and  ladies  amase  them- 
selves sometimes  with  reading  one  or  more  articles  in 
the  Conversations-Lexikon,  and  then  leading  the  con- 
versation afterwards  to  them',  but  the  omniscient  Baron 
knows  dates  and  circumstances  still  more  accurately. 
And  ho  always  has  a  bonbonnifere  full  of  piquant 
anecdotes.  He  is  almost  always  about  the  king;  they 
say  he  is  selected  for  a  high  position. 

Now  what  do  you  think?  Shall  I  many  the  man? 
My  brother  wishes  it.  He  mmntains  that  Schnabels- 
dorf  has  not  sent  hini  to  me  with  proposals,  hut  I  be- 
lieve it  nevertheless,  —  I  should  he  obliged  to  laugh 
out  loud,  if  I  were  to  stand  before  the  altar  with  the 
learned  walking  stick.  But  still  it  flatters  me,  that 
such  a  thoroughly  learned  man  should  choose  me  for 
his  bride.  I  must  also  be  excessively  learned  and 
clever.     Pay  respect  to  me. 

A  thousand  loves  and  kisses  from 
your  ever  spoilt 

Iema. 

Postscript.  The  Queen's  brother,  the  hereditary 
prince  •  • '  and  his  consort  were  at  the  christening. 
She  scarcely  speaks  at  all,  hut  she  is  beautiful.  It  is 
universally  said,  that  the  hereditary  prince  must 
separate  from  her,  for  she  has  no  child.     How  terrible 
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it  must  be  to  the  poor  creature,  if  she  loves  the  prince, 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  case.  The  princess  must 
have  seen  my  inclination  towards  her.  She  treats  me 
with  excessive  favour,  and  I  am  the  one  of  those  to 
whom  she  talked  most.  She  wishes  too  that  I  should 
ride  out  with  her.  The  f^te  was  grand  and  splendid.  In 
the  chapel  I  wore  a  white  moir^e  dress,  the  veil  fastened 
to  my  coiffure;  at  the  banquet  —  the  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber  took  me  in,  I  am  considered  here  as  having 
a  poetio  nature  and  the  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber 
who  had  already  presented  me  with  his  poems  (you 
know  them,  he  has  masked  his  sublime  feelings  in  the 
mountain  dialect)  likes  to  be  with  me,  he  speaks  fear- 
fully silly  stuff  though  at  table  —  well,  at  the  banquet, 
I  wore  a  sea  green  silk,  with  a  square  bodice  k  la 
Madonna,  and  a  simple  wreath  of  heath  in  my  hair. 
Every  one  told  me,  I  looked  beautiful  and  I  believe  it 
myself. 
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FIHST  CHAPTER. 
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The  life  in  the  palace  resumed  its  fixed  course  and 
babitual  forms.  There  were  no  more  bulletins  issued 
as  to  the  welfare  of  the  queen  and  the  erownprince- 
The  anmesty  published  in  consequence  of  the  happy 
event  was  received  with  great  satisfaction. 

Irmawaa  mucb  in  the  apartments  of  the  crown- 
prince,  and  she  endeavoured  to  enter  into  the  feelings 
of  the  peasant  woman,  who  had  been  traneplanted  into 
a  perfectly  new  existence.  She  delighted  in  the  ludi- 
crous imagea  and  reflections  wliich  this  woman  of  tbe 
people  formed  of  this  existence,  and  she  thus  nmiipeit 
a  certain  bold  revolution  of  all  things  in  Walpurga;  her 
own  peculiar  way  of  seeing  things  often  harmonized 
witli  Walpurga's  unworldly  nature^  and  when  Irma 
was  cot  present,  the  nurse  could  talk  for  liours  to  tbe 
child,  overdoing  herself  in  various  ludicrous  though 
not  always  satisfactory  expresBions. 

A  deep  spring  of  happiness  and  contentment,  of 
upright  purpose  and  of  all  that  makes  man  true ,  gushed 

of  Walpurga's  soul,  and  overflowed  for  the  benefit 
3  child,  whom  she  had  placed  at  her  heart  and 
jrew  in  her  heart 

aye  passed  away.      With  constant  regularity  the 
le  waa  brought  daily  once  to  the  queen;  that  was 

ireat  hour  of  the  day,   to  be  succeeded   again  by 
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qoiet  wholesome  life    in    the   apartments  of  the    new 
bom- 

The  physician  extended  the  accustomed  order,  for 
he  came  one  day  and  said: 

"To-day  is  a  beautiful  calm  day  —  it  will  do  the 
prince  good  if  we  send  him  into  the  open  air  for  the 
first  time.  Let  ns  arrange  it  so;  at  eleven  o'clock 
drive  with  Walpurga  and  the  prince  to  the  Nymphen- 
Allee,  and  when  there,  go  up  and  down  with  the  child 
under  the  fir-trees;  yon  can  also  sit  down  —  stay  half 
an  hour,  and  then  come  back  and  remove  at  once,  into 
the  new  apartments.  Walpurga,  you  have  behavfid 
yourself  well;  continue  to  do  bo  —  let  nothing  occur 
to  change  you ,  aud  you  will  give  ns  all  pleasure, 
and  have  pleasure  yourself." 

Walpurga  was  happy. 

"We  are  going  to  have  a  drive,"  cried  she  to  the 
child  when  the  physician  had  left  "God  gives  all  to 
thee  in  sleep,  but  thou  givest  me  always  some  of  it. 
Is  it  not  80?  Thou  hast  a  good  heart.  And  I  will 
give  thee  my  heart  too." 

Walpurga  would  have  gone  on  in  this  way,  hut 
Mademoiselle  Kramer  warned  her,  stroking  her  cheeks; 

"You  have  got  hot  cheeks  agMn!  Show  your  love 
to  the  prince  by  rest  and  obedience,  and  not  by  such 
exaggerated  words." 

"Ton  are  right,"  said  Walpnrga;  "it  is  true.  I 
used  not  to  be  so;  I  have  always  been  merry,  but  gentle 
—  never  so  giddy  as  now,"  began  she,  after  having 
gone  up  and  down  the  room  many  times,  and  at  last 
Bat  down  at  the  window. 
■^•1  will  tell  you  what  I  want." 

■So,  Bol     Do  yon  want  anything?" 
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"Yes,  the  chief  thing.  I  have  nothing  to  do;  I 
don't  know  what  to  set  my  hands  to.  It  is  nothing 
bnt  chiUlering-  and  dressing  and  undressing,  eating  and 
drinking,  and  I  am  getting  just  etnpid.  When  the 
doctor  comes  again,  tell  him  he  must  give  me  some- 
thing to  do.  I  will  cany  np  wood,  or  whatever  there 
is  to  do.  They  are  now  making  hay  in  the  palace- 
garden;  if  I  might  he  there,  I  should  be  fresher  again. 
No  man  ever  surpassed  me  in  mowing  grass;  Gruber- 
flepp  hag  often  said,  'The  women  folk  whet  the  scythe 
seven  times  oftener  than  the  men;'  bnt  that  wasn't  the 
case  with  me." 

"That  won't  do,  but  yon  shall  have  exercise;  I  will 
take  care  of  that." 

"Come,  thou  sbalt  now  go  ont  into  the  open  air," 
■aid  Walpurga  taming  to  the  prince. 


"It  is  a  pity  that  the  birds  have  done  singing.  Yes, 
child!  they  only  sing  so  long  aa  the  young  ones  are  in 
the  nest;  but  I  shall  have  thee  a  whole  year  in  the 
neat,  and  will  sing  songs  to  thee.  I  can  do  it  better 
than  all  tbe  birds!" 

And  she  sang: 
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"Bravol  splendid!''  cried  Gountesa  Inna,  as  slie 
entered.     I  will  leam  that  song  —  slug  it  once  more." 

Walpnrga  sang  it  agiun,  and  at  the  second  verse 
Inns  joined  in. 

The  Bong  doesn't  really  suit  for  a  chUd,"  said 
Walpnrga,  "btit  what  does  such  a  hoy  know  whether 
a  cow  is  lowing  or  a  bird  is  singing  —  it  is  all  one  to 
himl  Are  you  going  out  with  us?  We  are  to  have  a 
drive  to-day." 

"I  should  have  liked  to  have  gone,  but  I  may 
not,"  replied  Countess  Inna. 

"Then,  you  may  not  do  everything?"  asked  Wal- 
pnrga. 

Irma  was  snipriaed.  "How  do  you  mean?"  she 
said  in  a  sharp  tone. 

"If  I  have  said  anything  stupid,  forgive  me  —  I 
only  meant  to  say;  Are  you  also  here  in  sorvice,  as 
maid  of  honour?" 

"Yes,  one  may  call  it  so.  All  men  must  serve, 
and  the  king  and  the  queen  must  serve  God." 

"We  too  must  do  that." 

"Yes,  but  not  so  hardly  as  princes;  they  have  a 
much  greater  responsibility.  But  what  am  I  saying? 
Be  glad  that  yon  need  not  know  everything.  I  have 
brought  you  a  copy  here,  and  you  shall  leam  to  write 
after  it.  I  have  already  to  thank  you  for  something; 
since  I  have  resolved  to  teach  you  to  write,  I  write  so 
dincb  more  plainly  for  myself  — " 

Inna  stopped  suddenly;  the  fact  filled  her  with 
ideas  —  "then  you  shall  learn  to  write  well,"  she 
concluded. 

Baum  came  and  announced  that  the  carriage  had 
10 
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drivea  up.      Irraa   took    her  deptirture,   and  said  slien 
would  meet  Walpurga  iii  the  park. 

They  went  down  the  stairs,  Baum  opened  the  car- 
riage-door, Mademoiselle  Kramer  got  in  first,  took  the 
child  from  Walpurga  until  she  was  seated,  and  could  take 
it  herself  again;  Baum  took  his  post  as  second  lacquey 
on  the  step  behind,  the  fonr  horses  pulled,  stepped  out, 
Rnd  the  carriage  rolled  away. 

"Are  we  driving?"  asked  Walpurga. 

"Yes,  certainly." 

"I  thought  we  were  flying;  I  don't  even  hear  the 
wheels  rolling." 

"We  never  hear  them  —  the  tires  of  the  wheels 
are  covered  with  india-rubber." 

"They  also  then  put  on  list,  such  as  we  wear  when 
we  walk  ou  smooth  floors?  Oh  dear,  how  clever  men 
are,  and  how  we  know  nothing  at  all  out  yonder!  It 
is  true,  we  live  like  the  cowa;  all  the  difference  is  that 
we  don't  eat  grass!  But  what  is  all  that?"  she  ex- 
claimed suddenly,  "they  are  beating  drums,  and  the 
Boldiers  are  rushing  out!     Is  there  a  fire  somewhere?" 

"That  is  all  on  our  account;  the  guard  turn  out 
when  any  of  the  court  drive  past.  Look,  now  they 
are  presenting,  then  they  put  their  arms  down  and  go 
back  again  into  the  guard-room.  They  are  soldiers  of 
the  crownprinee's  regiment  —  it  belongs  to  him." 

"Then  when  he  grows  up,  he  caa  play  with  live 
soldiers?" 

It  required  much  self-command  in  Mademoiselle  Kra- 
mer—  it  was  not  in  vain  that  she  had  sixteen  ancestors 
—  only  to  give  a  slight  conviilsive  movement  at  these 
words  of  Walpurga'a,  then  she  made  a  face  as  if  she 
were  repressing  a  yawn,  her  features  going  through 
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strange  transformations;  she  dared  not  laugh  —  a 
reallj  high  servant  must  experience,  hear,  and  see 
everything,  and  remain  all  the  while  like  a  moveable 
table  or  a.  moveable  plate;  and  small  as  was  Wal- 
pnrga's  rank,  she  might  not  be  laughed  at;  she  vaa 
the  wet-nurse  of  his  royal  Highness  the  crownprince. 
Mademoiselle  Kramer  did  not  laugh,  and  only  said 
evaBivoly; 

"When  we  drive  back  past  the  guard,  it  all  hap- 
pens again." 

"Now  may  I  ask  what  ia  the  good  of  it?" 

"Yes,  certainly;  everything  has  a  good  reason. 
Thie  serves,  to  accustom  people,  and  soldiers  especially, 
to  pay  respect" 

"But  our  prince  can  know  nothing  of  it." 

"We  mnat  pay  respect  aiso  to  him,  though  he 
knows  nothing  of  it.  I  will  tell  yon  something;  it  will 
be  good  for  you:  —  When  you  speak  of  his  Majesty 
the  king,  and  of  her  Majesty  the  queen,  and  even 
when  you  think  of  them,  never  say  just  the  king  or 
the  queen,  speak  and  think  always  of  his  Majesty  and 
her  Majesty;  you  will  then  never  be  beguiled  into 
speaking  or  thinking  of  them  irreverently.  Pay  atten- 
tion to  that." 

Walpurga  scarcely  heard  this  lecture. 

"Oh  God!"  she  exclaimed,  "how  wisely  is  the 
world  arranged!  It  must  have  taken  people  surely 
many  thousand  years,  to  have  brought  it  to  this  pitch!" 

"Yes,  indeed,  many  thousand  years.  But  you 
needn't  nod  at  the  people  bowing  on  the  road;  they 
are  not  doing  so  to  yon." 

"I  like  thongh  to  do  it  for  my  prince,  tOl  he  can 
do  it  himself.  I  see  in  all,  how  they  would  like  to 
10* 
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look  at  him.  My  babyl  all  tlie  people  are  l 
theo!  how  well  is  it  with  thee!  Oh  how  heautifiil  such 
a  carriage  is!  We  can  ait  just  as  if  we  were  in  a  bed, 
and  behave  as  if  we  were  in  a  room,  and  yet  we 
I   everything,   and  .  .  .     Heyday!     It    does  go 

They  turned  into  the  park,  the  carriage  drove  past 
I  the  Bwannery,  and  Walpurga  exclaimed: 
"I  could  fancy  myself  in  fairy  landl" 
They  alighted  at  the  Nymphen-Allee:  it  was  shady 
'  and    fragrant  there.      When  Walpurga  had  alighted, 
and  was  carrying  the  child  in  her  arms,  she  said: 

"Open  thine  eyes,  look  about  thee!  Here  is  the 
whole  world  for  thee!  There  are  trees  and  meadows 
and  the  blue  sky,  and  even  thy  father  cannot  fetch 
that  down  for  thee,  tliou  must  gain  that  for  thyself 
by  being  good;  and  if  thou  art  good,  and  I  keep 
.  so  too,  we  shall  then  both  come  up  there  again  to- 
[  getber!" 

"Sit  down  here,  Walpurga;   don't  talk  any  more 
now,"  aaid  Mademoiselle  Kramer. 

She  had    terrible  anxiety   about  Walpurga.      She 
chattered  away  so  nonsenfiically,  and  was  as  unmanage- 
able as  a  foal  sot  at  liberty. 
She  therefore  repeated: 

"Say  it  all  to  me  only,  and  speak  softly.  I  should 

,  be  sorry  if  the  lacqueys   behind  us   laughed  at  yoa. 

Look!  the  outrider  yonder — that  ia  my  brother's  son!" 

Walpurga  now  saw    for    the    first  time    that    two 

lacqueys,  one  of  whom  was  Baum,  were  walking   ba- 


f  hind  them. 

The  carriage  drove  up  and  down  ii 


e  side  avenues.  I 
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Walparga  paused  as  if  Bpell-boond  before  a  marble 
Btatne. 

"Isn't  that  very  beautiful?"  asked  Mademoiselle 
Kramer. 

"Fye !"  replied  Walpurga ;  "it  is  perfectly  abominable  1 
And  men  and  women  go  by  and  look  at  such  a  tbingl" 

Mademoiselle  Kramer  had  been,  against  them  herself 
at  the  time  that  the  old  king  bad  placed  these  statues; 
but  tbe  court  had  found  them  very  fine,  and  so  they 
must  be  so;  and  by  degrees  she  found  them  so  herself. 

They  went  into  a  side  avenue,  and  here  Walpurga 
sat  down  on  a  seat,  dreaming  away  and  knowing  little 
more  of  the  world  than  the  child  in  her  anna. 

"Hi!  who  is  coming  there?"  she  asked  as  if 
awaking. 

Riding  between  two  horsemen,  on  a  glossy  black 
horse,  sat  a  female  figure;  her  habit  was  blue,  and 
floated  far  away;  on  her  head  she  wore  a  man's  bat, 
from  which  there  streamed  a  long  blue  veil. 

"I  could  have  fancied  that  was  our  countess." 

"So  it  is!  They  are  alighting;  His  Majesty  the 
king,  and  their  royal  highnesses  the  hereditary  prince 
and  princess  are  with  her.  They  are  coming  to  us!" 
said  Mademoiselle  Kramer.  "Sit  still;  as  a  nurse,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  yon  to  be  polite." 

Nevertheless  Walpurga  couldn't  help  grasping  at 
her  hat  to  feel  if  the  tassel  hung  properly  behind,  and 
if  the  bunch  of  flowers  were  still  in  front. 

Mademoiselle  Kramer  begged  their  royal  highnesses 
not  to  look  at  the  child,  it  was  asleep  and  looking  at 
it  might  waken  it. 

"See,  your  Majesty,"  said  Irma,  "how  profound 
are  all  the  laws  of  nature.   The  waking  eye  may  aroaM 
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the  Bleeping  child.  Deep  in  eveiy  human  sonl  then 
rests  a  sleeping  child's  son!.  It  is  not  well,  when  ont 
of  sympathy  or  curiosity  we  scare  away  the  etemsl 
childhood." 

"I  should  like  to  know  how  yon  always  come  to    | 
hare  BQch  original  thoughts,"  replied  the  king, 

"I   do   not  know    myself,"    replied   Irma  playing  < 
with  her  whip.     "I  only  have  the  courage  always  to 
say  what  I  think,   and  then  it  sounds  original.     Most 
people  are  the   changelings  of  themselves;    they  were 
changed  in  the  cradle  of  education." 

The  king  laughed.     Walpurga,  however,   quickly   | 
turning  iu  her  two  thnmha,  exclaimed : 

"Changeling!  That  isn't  to  he  said  or  heard.  One 
may  not  speak  of  anything  of  that  sort  before  a  child, 
not  seven  months  old.  The  evil  spirits  have  always 
power  over  it,  even  when  the  child  has  been  baptized." 

She  breathed  upon  the  child  three  times,  to  dispel 
from  him  any  evil  charm. 

The  princess  looked  sadly  at  the  nurse  and  child, 
hut  spoke  not  a  word. 

"I  don't  understand  a  syllable  of  what  the  ntirse 
says,"  said  the  prince.     Walpurga  grew  as  red  as  fire. 

"Why  are  yon  looking  at  me  so?"  asked  ConntesH 
Irma.     "Do  I  look  strange  to  you?" 

"Not  at  all,  but  do  you  know  what  you  look  like? 
Like  a  mermaid.  She  gets  up  just  like  that,  and  her 
dress  falls  in  a  sea  of  folds  all  round  her." 

Irma  explained  laughingly  tc  the  prince  and  his 
■nsort  in  high  German  what  Walpurga  had  said,  and 
I  former  nodded  to  her  now  as  kindly  as  one  would 
4  to  an  honest  animal,  to  whom  one  means  well,  but 
irhom  one  cannot  render  oneself  intelligible. 
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"But  Countess  Irma  has  no  swan  feet.  Doa't  be- 
lieve that,  Walpurga ! "  laughed  the  king.  "Come  nov, 
mermaid." 

The  party  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  away. 

It  was  time  for  the  prince  also  to  return  home. 

Daring  the  drive  everything  had  been  bronght  into 
the  apartments  of  the  ground  floor,  whith  tliey  were 
now  to  occupy.  They  had  here  morning,  noon,  and 
evening  sun,  and  the  apartments  opened  out  into  the 
park,  where  stiil  in  broad  daylight  the  black  bird  sang, 
orange  trees  sent  forth  their  fragrant  odour,  great  trees 
whifipered,  and  a  high  fountain  always  splashed  and 
murmured. 

Walpurga  waw  quite  delighted,  especially  with  the 
foQntain.  "  On  level  ground  it's  more  comfortable," 
she  often  said.  "I  could  fancy  I  had  come  back  from 
a  great  journey,  and  the  rooms  are  so  beantifuily  cool, 
and  my  little  watchman  sleeps  by  day  like  a  watchman, 
and  —  and  —  — " 

Walpurga  too  fell  asleep  in  the  bright  day  time. 
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ALPUHGA  was  growing  accustomed  to  her  new  life, 
only  she  was  often  anxious,  because  no  tidings  came 
from  home. 

There  came  no  letter,  hut  a  messenger,    A  lacquey 
entered  the  room  and  announced : 

"Outside  is  a  woman  from  Walpiirga's  home.     She 

)  speak  to  you  for  a  coople  of  minutes." 
pi  will  come!  Who  is  it?" 

Ho,  receive  her  here  I"  said  Mademoiselle  Kramer, 
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1  oMZenza. 
Qe  anytliing 
irom  my  mother  ? 


W  The  lacquey  hastened  out  and  ushered  l 

W  "Hi,  it's  you,  Zenza?    Do  you  hring  i 

L  from  my  uhild,    from  my  1 

^^^H  For  God's  sake,  'what  has  happened?  Are  they  ill?" 

^^^h  "No,  thank  0-od,  all  sound  aod  well,  and  I  am  ta 

^^^H  greet  you  finely  from  them  all." 

^^^r  Walpurga  gave  a  hearty  glance  into  the  cnnning 

m  eyes  of  Zenza;    theae  eyes  vere  all  at  once  good  and 

I  true,    for  she  had  seen   her  child.     Zenza   continued 

I  smilingly: 

I  "Weil,   I'm  glad  that  you   still  know  me.     How 

I  evil  men  are!    They  told  me  that  you  wouldn't  now 

I  know  me  at  all,  'cause  you  have  got  so  grand.     No, 

^^^  you  were  an  honest  girl  all  your  life,   I  have  always 

^^^H  "Well,  well,  it's  all  right;  but  what  do  yon  want?" 

^^^V  "You  must  help  me.     If  you  don't  help  me,   my 

^^^^  Thomas  will  kill  lumself  and  I  .shall  spring  into  the 
lake,  Tou  will  help  me,  won't  you  ?  Look,  I  put  my- 
self at  your  feet,  you  must  help  me,  and  I  am  too  al- 
most a  sort  of  second  cousin  of  your  poor  father's,  and 
if  your  father  were  still  alive,  he  would  tell  you,  yes 
he  calls  from  heaven  down  to  you:  Walpurga,  help 
Zenza,  or  I  won't  forgive  you  through  eteniity." 

"Get  up  then!    What  is  it  then?    How  can  I  help 
you?  With  what?" 

"I  won't  get  up,   I  would  rather  die  at  your  feet, 
till  you  have  said,  you  will  help  me." 
"I  will  help  you  as  far  as  I  can." 
Mademoiselle  Kramer  now  interfered,  and  said  that 
Zensa  must   be  calmer,    or  she    must  not  remain  & 
longer  in  the  room. 
Zen^a  rose  and  asked: 
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"Is  that  the  Queen?" 

Walpurga  and  Mademoiselle  Kramer  laughed,  and 
Zeuza  at  last  brought  out  her  desire : 

Down  below  in  front  of  the  palace,  the  guard 
wonldn't  let  him  come  in,  her  son  Thomas  was  stand- 
ing, he  had  been  sentenced  to  two  years'  in  the  house 
of  correction  for  poaching  again  and  he  was  all  the 
vhile  innocent;  it  ran  in  his  blood  to  he  fond  of  hunt- 
jug,  it  hod  been  the  case  also  with  Lis  father,  and  he 
had  shot  nothing  at  all  but  a  single  little  buck  chamois, 
and  tor  that  he  was  now  to  go  to  the  house  of  correc- 
tion. He  had  sworn  that  he  would  kill  himself  or 
murder  some  one,  so  that  they  might  behead  him,  rather 
than  be  again  in  prison,  and  Walpurga  would  have 
two,  aye  three  human  lives  on  her  conscience,  if  she 
did  not  help.  She  mast  procure  Zenza  an  audience 
with  the  king  or  the  queen,  that  she  might  throw  her- 
self at  their  feet  and  beg  for  mercy. 

"And  your  husband  sends  me,  and  so  does  the  host 
of  the  chamois,"  concluded  Zenza.  "They  have  both 
said,  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  for  you  to  help  me  in 
it.  All  my  life  I  will  lay  myself  at  yonr  feet,  if  you 
will  do  it." 

"Yea,  I  would  gladly  do  it,  bnt  I  have  no  oppor- 
tunity. Tilings  don't  go  on  here  as  they  do  with  us 
at  home." 

"You  can  find  an  opportunity,  I'm  sure,  you  are 
so  clever;  in  the  whole  country  they  all  say  so,  I  have 
known  that  long  enough,  and  I  have  said  it  too,  I  said 
80  OQ  the  last  St.  Leoahard's  day,  the  tailor  Schneck 
can  bear  me  witness,  and  the  weaver  Wastl  also:  "Wal- 
purga litands  there,  said  I,  as  if  she  ware  one  of  the 
leut,   bat  she  is  the  first  in  the  whole  ooontry}   yoa'U 


see  what  she'll  come  to  some  day,   and  her  clevemeH    I 
and  goodnesa  will  come  to  ligliL  Now  Walpwrga,  yoa'll 
do  it,  won't  yon  ?" 

"Yes,  if  there  is  an  opportnnity," 

"But  I  cannot  wait.  To-morrow  by  daylight  Tho- 
mas is  to  gn  to  tho  house  of  correction,  and  if  he  ia 
not  freed  to-day,  ho  will  go  on  to  mnrder  and  death." 

"My  good  woman,"  intemipffid  Mademoiselle  Kramer, 
"His  Majesty  the  king  has  published  a  universal  am- 
nesty on  the  birth  of  the  crown  prince,  bo  your  son  ia 
inclnded  in  that,  is  be  not?" 

"No,  But  it's  this.  All  the  courts  iu  tho  land  are 
set  against  my  Thomas.  See,  it  all  stands  here,  the 
heat  of  the  chamois  has  written  it  all  down,  better  than 
I  can  say  it.  Before  the  noonday  hell  rings,  the  paper 
must  go  to  the  king,  or  it  will  he  too  late.  Down  be- 
low there,  in  front  of  the  caatle,  my  Thomas  is  walking 
up  and  down,  and  it  hangs  upon  this,  whether  he  goea 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  or  down  into  hell.  He 
will  shoot  the  first  man  he  meets  and  himself  too  at 
once,  he  has  a  loaded  doiible  barrelled  piatol  with 
him;  he  will  shoot  himself  dead  in  front  of  the  caatle, 
if  I  come  out  and  there  lb  nothing." 

"Tea,  but  I  cannot  run  to  the  king  as  I  would  to 
the  host  of  the  chamois.     I  would  gladly  do  It." 

"Imnstait  down,  my  knees  are  breaking,"  exclaimed 
Zenza,  and  Mademoiselle  Kramer  hastened  to  bring 
her  a  chair.  She  sat  down,  hung  down  her  head  and 
folded  her  hands  acrosa  her  knees,  and  heavy  tears  fell 
on  the  hard,  bony,  thick-veined  hands. 

Wnlpurga  signed  to  Mademoiselle  Kramer,  who  com- 
forted  her.     She  wanted   to  tell  her  that  Zenza  was 
the  most  honest,   and  her  offspring   Thomaa 
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certainly  none  either;  but  Mademoiselle  Kramer  turned 
rotind  aad  said : 

"I  have  an  expedient.  The  brother  of  the  Countess 
of  Wildenort  ia  aide-de-camp  to  his  Majesty  and  can 
bring  a  report  in  half  an  hour  and  fetch  the  parole. 
WalpurgSj  go  to  Countess  Irma,  and  beg  her  to  give 
tliis  paper  to  her  brother,  that  he  may  lay  it  before  his 
Majerty." 

"Yes,  yes,  do  it,  go!  Oh  God,  what  a  clever  angel 
thou  haat  with  thee,  Walpurga.  But  go  now,  don't 
delay.  May  I  stay  a  moment  longer,  or  shall  I  wait 
helow  in  front  of  the  castle?" 

"No,  wait  here,  my  good  woman,"  said  Made- 
moiselle Kramer  consolingly.  "Gu,  Walpurga,  go," 
said  she,  as  she  stood  still,  staring  at  the  letter  she 
held  before  her, 

Walpurga  went  When  she  reached  the  door  of 
the  countess's  room,  she  heard  her  singing  that  soug  of 
Btlckert's  to  Schumann's  expressive  melody: 


The  lady's  maid  announced  her,  and  Irma  broke 
off  in  the  middle  of  repeating  the  song,  when  Walpurga 
entered. 

"Oh!  welcome!  What  brings  such  a  good  thing 
U>  me?" 

Walpurga  hesitatingly  advanced  her  request  and 
baoded  the  paper. 

"Take  ooiwage!"  said  Irma  consoHngly. 
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She  pressed  the  bell  and  ordered  a  lacquey  who 
entered:  "Tell  my  brother  to  come  to  me  at  once." 
Then  turning  to  Walpnrga  she  continued:  "I  will  send 
a  word  or  two  with  tbia  petition  for  mercy.  Only  be 
qniet  It  delights  me  to  be  able  to  grant  yon  a  re- 
quest. I  have  long  wanted  to  ask  you,  if  you  would 
not  like  to  have  some  wish  fulfilled.  The  king  will 
grant  pardon." 

Walpurga  wanted  to  interrupt,  but  everything  went 
as  if  bewitched.  The  aJde-de-camp  was  already  there, 
Irma  gave  the  paper  to  him,  begged  him  to  wait  a  few 
moments,  as  she  herself  would  add  a  few  lines. 

The  aide-de-camp  took  his  leave,  and  Irma,  passing 
her  hand  over  Walpurga's  face,  said: 

"I  am  stroking  away  all  sadness  from  your  face. 
Be  happy,  I  give  you  my  word,  that  the  man  is  saved. 
Go  now  to  the  poor  woman  and  quiet  her  meanwhile; 
I  will  bring  the  answer  to  you  in  youi  room." 

Walpurga  could  not  speak.  She  wanted  to  say 
something,  but  —  the  petition  for  mercy  was  already 
gone,  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so,  thought  she,  though  a 
bad  man  is  receiving  a  benefit,  it  will  perhaps  make 
him  better.  As  Walpurga  left  the  Countess'  room,  and 
Btood  for  a  moment  to  recover  herself  at  the  door,  she 
heard  the  singing  within  begin  again. 

She  was  more  calm  when  she  reached  her  room, 
and  said  to  Zeiiza: 

"You  may  depend  upon  it,  yonr  Tliomas  is  saved; 
but  give  me  here  your  hand  and  promise  me  that  you 
will  keep  your  word  that  Timmas  shall  become  an 
honest  man,  and  that  you  won't  help  him  again  to  sell 
hifl  stolen  goods  and  to  hide  his  cunning  ways. 
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t  mnsl  say  eo  to  yon;  don't  look  so  amazed  at  me;  I 
have  staked  a  great  deal  for  yon." 

"Thou  may'st  indeed  say  so,"  replied  Zenaa  half 
assenting,  half  mocking,  "thou  mak'st  the  whole  coim- 
try  happy,  thon'rt  the  pride  of  us  all.  Ou  Sunday  in 
front  of  the  church  I  will  say  what  influence  thou  haat 
here,  and  people  '11  believe  me.  Thy  mother  was 
my  playfellow,  and  if  my  Thomas  had  got  so  honest 
a  woman  as  thon'rt,  he  would  have  been  thrifty  too. 
He  mast  take  an  honest  wife  now,  I  won't  have  it 
otherwise ! " 

Zeaza  was  sitting  over  a  good  cup  of  coffee,  which 
Mademoiselle  Kramer  had  prepared  for  her,  and  the  kind 
housekeeper  filled  np  her  cup  again  and  again. 

"If  I  could  only  give  my  son  some  of  it!  Oh, 
why  does  he  now  stay  out  there  belowl  But  it  is  alt 
right,  that  is  his  pumahioent;  he  in  standing  on  the 
lookout,  not  after  game  though,  now  it's  something  quite 
different" 

Zenxa  was  very  talkative,  and  Mademoiselle  Kramer 
was  very  mucJi  delighted  with  the  evident  goodness 
and  motherly  love  of  the  old  woman. 

When  Zenza  had  emptied  her  cup  and  had  eaten 
almost  all  the  cake,  she  said: 

"Tfus  little  bit  of  sugar  here,  will  you  let  me  take 
it  away  with  me?  It  shall  be  an  eternal  remembrance 
tliat  I  have  drunk  coffee  in  the  king's  palace.'' 

Mademoiselle  Kramer  packed  up  besides  a  piece  of 
cake  in  a  paper,  and  said ;  "You  can  take  that  to  your  son." 

Zenza  was  inexhaustible  in  thanks,  she  was  now 
in  very  great  good  humour.  She  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  see  the  prince  also,  but  Waipurga  would  not  suffer 
that.    She  well  knew  why.    The  old  Zenza  was  looked 
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Upon  at  home  as  a  witch,  Jmd  if  this  was  not  trae,  and 
was  perhaps  a  superstition,  Walpurg-a  thought  —  still 
there  was  no  knowing.  She  had  iilready  become  so 
politic,  that  she  pleaded  a  prohibition  of  the  physician's, 
that  no  stranger  was  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  crown- 
prince. 

Zenza  now  related  what  a  commotion  it  had  made 
in  the  whole  country,  when  Walpurga  was  so  suddenly 
fetched  away  to  the  court,  and  that  nothing  else  was 
talked  of.  Everybody  on  Sunday  had  got  late  to 
church,  because  they  had  remained  standing  by  Wal- 
purga's  house,  looking  at  the  house  as  if  there  were 
anything  new  about  it,  and  Hansel  had.  been  obliged 
to  show  his  cow  to  half  the  congregation,  as  if  there 
were  anything  particular  in  it;  ihat  the  whole  village 
now  shared  his  thoughts  of  Walpurga;  and  that  the 
forest  warden,  the  bridegroom  of  her  friend,  had  got 
the  good  post  so  quickly,  they  all  well  knew  had  been 
'  done  by  Walpurga. 

I  Walpurga  might  protest  as  much  as  she  would  that 

'  she  knew  nothing  of  it:    Zenza  would  not  give  it  up; 

E  and  praised  her  even  on  account  of  her  modesty. 

I  The    time    passed    quickly.      With  a  countenance 

I  beaming  with  joy,    Countess  Irma  came  in,   bringing 

I  the  king's  pardon. 

I  Zenza  would  have  fallen  down  before  her  and  have 

I  kissed  her  feet,  but  Irma  lield  her  up  and  said: 

I  "I  have  something  besides  for  you.     Here!     Take 

I  this,  that  you  may  not  only  he  free,  but  that  you  may 

I  make  yourselves  snme  merriment," 

I  She  gave  her  a  piece  of  gold. 

P  The  eyes  of  the  old  Zenza  sparkled  and  she  stud : 

t  "If  the  gracious  princess  ever  needs  anybody,  wha 
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vrill  go  into  the  fire  for  tar,  she  has  only  to  think  of 
Zenza  and  Thomas." 

Sho  woald  have  said  a  great  deal  more,  but  Wal- 
purga  apoke: 

"Your  Thomas  is  wiutiug  before  the  door  down  be- 
low.    Make  haste  and  go  down  to  him." 

"Do  you  eee,  gracious  princess,  how  good  she  is? 
She  deserves  to  he  so  happy." 

"Walpurga,  yon  could  give  the  woman  the  money 
for  your  husband,"  said  Mademoiselle  Kramer. 

"I'll  take  with  me  whatever  you  have!" 

"No,  I  will  send  it,  I  must  wait  a  little,"  said 
Walpurga  hesitatingly.  She  could  not  explain,  that 
she  trusted  neither  Zenza  nor  her  sou. 

"Here"  —  said  Irma  again  —  "here,  take  this  to 
Walptirga's  child  from  me." 

She  unfastened  from  her  neck  a  black  cord  with  a 
gold  heart,  and  said: 

"Take  that  to  Walpurga'a  child  and  the  hand- 
kerchief too!"  —  she  untied  a  small  green  silk  hand- 
kerchief, and  gave  it  to  the  woman. 

"Oh  what  a  beautiful  neck,"  cried  Zenza.  Wal- 
purga repeated  her  reminder  that  she  should  now  go 
to  her  son.  Irma  was  very  happy  to  have  accomplished 
the  pardon.  Walpurga  dared  not  say  that  Zenza  was 
alien  to  her,  aye  almost  hateful  to  hor,  and  that  tbe 
rod  Thomas  was  one  of  the  worst  She  comforted  her- 
self that  all  would  certainly  be  well.  "Bad  men  can 
grow  better,  else  all  talk  of  repentance  were  only  liea 
and  frauds." 

Meanwhile  Zenza  went  hastily  out  of  the  palace, 
holding  the  document  up  high  in  her  hand. 
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Ih    my    reckoning    cancelled?"    aaked    Thomas,  ^ 
spitting  on  t!ie  ground  as  he  spoke, 

"Tbb,  thank  GodI     See,  what  a  mother  c 

"I  haven't  much  to  thank  you  for.  Why  did 
you  hring  me  into  the  world?  But  it's  grand,  that 
the  great  snarling  justice  gets  a  slap  on  the  chops. 
Now  mother,  I  am  as  tliirsty  as  three  bailiffs  clerks. 
Waiting  has  almost  consumed  me.  Haven't  you  got 
anything  more?" 

"Yes  indeed  I  have.     See  here!" 

8he  showed  her  son  tie  piece  of  gold,  and  with 
admirable  art  he  made  it  vanish  from  her  hand  into 
his  own  pocket 

"What  ia  this  too?"  he  asked,  as  he  observed  the 
little  gold  heart,  which  she  had  pulled  with  it  out  of 
her  pocket. 

"I  am  to  take  that  to  Walpurga's  child.  A  beanti- 
tul  princess  gave  it  to  me  for  the  child,  and  the  silk 
handkerchief  too." 

"Hansel's  child  has  enough,  when  it  gets  a  silk 
handkerchief,"  said  Thomas,  appropriating  to  himself 
the  gold  heart,  while  he  generously  left  the  torn  cord 
in  his  mother's  hand,  who  had  held  it  fast  by  it. 

"There  mother,  now  it's  right:  now  we'll  drink  to 
that  long  waiting.  And  I  saw  meanwhile  a  rifle  by 
the  sword-cutler  yonder,  such  a  splendid  thing! 
can  unscrew  that  and  put  it  in  onr  pockets  —  they 
won't  now  catch  me  again,  the  green-coats!" 

The    first    thing    Thomas    did,    was    to    take    his 
chamois-beard    and    black    cock    feather    out 
pocket  and  stick  them  again  in  his  hat;   then  he  put 

his    hat    in    on    insolent  manner,    and  his  whole 
leanmce  said:  I  will  see  who  will  venture  it 
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Just  as  they  both  were  going  away,  Baum  came 
in  from  the  street.  He  Beemcd  to  wish  to  avoid  them, 
lint  Zenza  went  up  to  Mm  and  thanked  him  again, 
that  he  had  given  her  such  a  handsome  present  when 
Walpurga  had  been  fetched  away;  she  looked  strangely 
at  him  at  the  same  time,  and  Bitum  remarked  with  a 
side  glance  that  Tliomaa  too  never  turned  his  eye  from 
Iiim;  he  felt  a  shudder  through  his  heart,  paasliig;  zigzag 
like  a  flash  of  lightning  from  his  breast  to  his  head, 
making  his  liair  stand  on  end,  and  obliging  l:im  to 
raise  his  hat  and  place  it  differently.  Bat  he  drew  a 
file  out  of  his  pocket  and  began  to  file  his  nails;  then 
he  Siud: 

"You  have  thanked  me  once  already.  No  more 
is  needed!"     He  turned  round  and  walked  away. 

"If  Jangerl  weren't  in  America  - —  I  could  have 
Bwom  that  was  he,"  said  the  old  woman  to  her  son. 

"Mother,  you  are  crazed,"  replied  Thomas. 

Mother  and  eon  went  together  into  the  town,  the 
son  always  walking  on  q^uickly  in  front;  it  seemed  to 
matter  little  to  him,  if  he  lost  his  mother. 

He  drank  a  pint  standing  in  a  public  house, 
told  his  mother  to  wait,  and  soon  came  hack  with  the 
purchased  rifle. 

Meanwhile  Walpurga  aat  silently  at  the  window, 
thinking  how  they  were  talking  at  home  of  her  great 
power,  and  especially  at  the  inn  of  the  chamois,  how 
they  would  be  talking  so  ranch  of  her,  and  the  hostess, 
who  had  always  looked  down  upon  her,  would  he 
almost  ill  with  vexattoa.  —  Walpurga  laughed,  she 
delighted  in  the  idea  of  how  the  envious  and  the 
arrogant  would  be  vexed  at  her  good  fortune;  yes, 
that  was  almost  her  greatest  delight,  at  least  she  dwelt 
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on  it  longest;  this  may  Lave  been  thougli,  becanse  tbe 
J  _  F  the  good  is  ijuicker  and  sooner  eshansted  when 
one  thinks  of  it,  than  the  vexation  and  the  poboaous 
words  of  the  bad,  which  keep  on  fermenting  and  blow 
up  rare  bubbles.  —  So  Walpnrga  sat  at  the  window 
and  her  lips  moved,  as  if  she  were  mimicking  those 
who  envied  her  and  were  offended  at  her,  till  at  last 
Conntess  Irma  said: 

"I  can  see  it  in  yon,  how  happy  you  are.  Tea, 
Walpnrga,  if  it  were  given  to  as  to  do  something  good 
every  moment  to  a  fellow  creature  —  we  should  be 
the  happiest  beings  nnder  the  sun.  Do  you  see,  Wal- 
purga?  This  is  the  true  divine  blessing  of  a  prince, 
that  he  can  do  good  every  minute." 

"Yes,  I  understand  that!  I  understand  it  quite," 
exclaimed  Walpurga.  "Snch  a  king  is  like  the  sun 
in  the  heavens,  which  shines  on  all  below  and  refreshes 
the  trees  here,  and  out  yonder  the  flowers  in  the  valley 
which  no  one  sees,  doing  good  to  men  and  beasts  and 
all.  A  king  is  like  that  —  yes,  he  ii  a  messenger 
from  God.  He  most  take  care  that  he  remains  so;  he 
may  be  mastered  by  pride  and  lust,  because  he  is  lord 
over  all.  Now  he  has  given  the  world  to  Thomas, 
and  all  prison  doors  open,  as  in  the  story,  when  he 
aayH  Sesame.  Oh,  thou  good  king!  Do  not  allow 
thyself  to  be  spoilt,  and  gather  round  thee  ever  such 
human  hearts  as  that  of  the  Countess  Irma!" 

"Thank  you!"    said  Irma.     "Thank  you.     I  now 

you  thoroughly.   Believe  me,  in  all  the  books  of 

■Id  there  is  nothing  better  and  nothing  more  thati 

ands  inscribed  in  your  heart;  and  if  you  cannot  write, 

is  better  written  thus  in  you.  —    But  now  we  will 
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Mgeia  be  orderly  quiet  being^s;  come,  now  yon  mast 
learn  to  write." 

And  the  two  sat  down  together,  and  Irma  taught 
Walpurga  how  to  gnide  her  pen.  Walpurga  said  she 
did  not  like  to  write  single  letters,  a  word,  a  single 
word  pleased  her  better. 

Irma  set  her  copy,  and  wrote  the  word  "Pardon." 
Walpurga  wrote  a  whole  sheet  full  of  the  same  word, 
and  as  Irma  took  away  the  paper  witli  her,  she  aaid: 

"I  shall  keep  this  as  a  remembrance  of  this  hour." 


THIHD  CHAPTER. 

"What  can  have  happened  to  the  Queen  — " 

"Her  Majesty!"  Mademoiselio  Kramer  added,  half 
aloud. 

"That  for  several  days  she  has  scarcely  seen  the 
prince,"  continued  Walpurga, 

"His  royal  Highness,"  added  Mademoiselle  Kramer, 

"A  little  while  ago,  she  was  always  so  up  in  tlie 
Bkles,  so  lifted  above  everything,  when  she  saw  tho 
child  and  held  it  to  her  heart,  and  she  once  said  to 
me:  'Walpurga,  is  it  not  sometimes  with  you,  as  if 
you  were  again  a  girl?  Quite  free,  independent,  and 
nnmarried?  The  whole  world  is  outside,  here  there  is 
only  I  and  my  child?'  — ■  And  now,  now  she  looks 
away  yonder,  as  if  it  had  only  been  a  dream  that  she 
has  a  child.  There  must  be  something  weighty  in  the 
heart  of  a  mother  — " 

"fioyal"  —  supplied  Mademoiselle  Kramer. 

"When    she   no  longer  has  any  true  eyes  for  her 

1  chUdI" 
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There  was  indeed  a  migbty  straggle  going  ( 
the  heart  of  the  Queen.  For  months  an  increasing 
sensihili^  had  taken  posBeesion  of  her,  and  there  was 
one  point,  upon  which  ehe  never  touched  in  words 
even  to  herself,  and  all  the  more  would  any  eom- 
mnnication,  any  discnssion  with  another.  Lave  appeared 
to  her  a  sullying  of  the  pure  idea.  She  wished  to 
make  her  resolve  freely  by  herself.  —  And  she  made 
it.  —  Since  she  had  become  a  mother,  she  had  felt 
herself  as  if  loosened  from  the  world.  When  she 
thought  of  her  child,  and  still  more,  when  she  bad  it 
near  her  heart,  it  was  to  her  as  if  everything  were 
thus  realized,  as  if  nn  one  concerned  her  any  longer, 
aha  and  her  child  were  the  world  and  belonged  to 
each  other,  they  were  one!  —  And  yet  the  queen  loved 
her  husband  fi.-om  the  depths  of  her  heart,  aad  she  felt 
a  deep  impelling  desire  to  live  with  him  still  more 
thoroughly,  &s  belonging  to  him  more,  blended  together 
into  one  single  tone. 

Thus  more  and  more  the  thought  strengthened  in 
her,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  separation  in  anything. 
The  father,  the  mother,  and  the  child,  they  are  one; 
they  pray  to  the  same  God,  with  the  same  thoughts, 
the  same  words. 

Coming  out  from  her  isolation,  she  felt  the  desire 
to  be  still  more  one  with  her  husband,  now  that  she 
returned  to  the  world  to  celebrate  a  new  festival  of 
1  him  —  aud  that  the  highest. 

As  the  queen  might  speak  but  little,  and  indulged 

0  conversation,  she  ordered  soon  after  the  first  few 

1  a   favourite   picture  —  a  Madonna,   by  Filippo 
pi  the  younger  —  to   be  brought  into  her  dim  and 


ained  apartment 


,  for  hours  opposite  the 
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picture,  looking  at  the  picture,  and  the  picture  looking 
at  her;  and  the  two  mothers  lived  in  their  blessedness 
with  each  other. 

The  canon  who  viaited  her,  found  the  queen  in  a 
devoted  frame  of  mind;  and  she  confided  to  him,  first 
of  all  with  tremhling  lips,  her  desire  to  helong  to  the 
church  of  her  husband  and  of  her  child.  She  begged 
that  she  might  not  be  tormented  with  dogmatic  teach- 
ing, and  she  found  a  willing  esr.  When  the  canon 
left  her,  a  fear  came  over  her;  there  went  the  man 
who  took  away  her  secret  with  him.  He  had  indeed 
promised  her  to  show  himself  worthy  of  her  confidence, 
and  not  to  divulge  it  to  others;  still  it  was  no  longer 
her  own  alone. 

Her  fears  were  soon  quieted,  and  her  face  glowed 
with  the  feeling  that  there  was  yet  one  thing  above  all 
in  which  she  could  become  one  with  her  husband;  and 
by  which  she,  being  now  a  mother,  could  give  him  fnll 
proof  of  her  love. 

From  the  fulness  of  life,  there  arose  in  her  the 
thought  of  death.  She  ordered  another  picture  to  be 
placed  on  the  easel  before  her  couch.  It  was  the 
Maria  Egyptiaca  by  Kibera. 

The  queen  often  felt  as  if  she  must  seek  the  glance 
of  the  penitent,  but  the  latter  was  looking  towards  no- 
thing; she  seemed  to  hear  with  her  eyes,  not  alarmed, 
ae  an  angel  called  to  her;  but,  accustomed  to  heavenly 
voices,  quietly  resigned,  she  trusts.  The  artist  has 
represented  the  penitent  princess  uninjured  and  un- 
cFDshed  by  her  mortifications;  there  lies  rather  on  her 
face  an  expression  of  regained  childlike  innocence  and 
youthful  beauty.  She  kneels  there  naked,  nothing 
of  man's  work  any  longer  about  her,  veiled  in  Iiei  long 


Ttm  fkymuua  vsold  ^»ihr  fa*«  aat  allowed  tiaa 
■■le  miittj  mt  jietm^,  btf  aeiaiv  In  wiab  nor  his 
c^PBH  ea^MBid  wve  af  s^ama.  For  tba  first  time 
dw  fwn  opfoaeJ  de  ^m,  wfcia  As  Bcradieless 
haB««wjJ  mt  In^lj',  vitk  idhill  ^id  nflaxiUe  oisBti- 
■aef,  incii  Inn  wkw  tte  pMtva,  sadr^uifced^d) 
n£fa«iKe  »  fink  in  &e  posdoB  of  Ae  eyvs  — wtdch 
"be^  Ailfiiny  made  nae  of  to  prodnee  a 
-  dw  qne^  held  her  hud  to 
in  ho-  feelii^,  and  she -would 
unn  R>. 

NerertheleM  what  the  phrfician  and  Irma  bad  fiuled 
was  to  succeed  with  Walpa:^. 
"Is  that  a  bogie?"  she  asked. 
"What  sort  of  thing  is  that?" 

"Among  n9  at  home  they  tell  of  bogies;  they  are 
\  and  they  ran  round  the  mountains  in  spirit 
I,  and  can  wrap  themselves  np  in  their  hair." 
he  qaepn  related  to  Walpurg-a  the  legend  of  the 
piian  Maria.  That  she  was  a  princess  who  had 
a  dSsHolnle  life;  saddeoly  she  left  the  palace  and 
pomp  and  pleasure,  went  into  the  wildemesa,  sup- 
nwlf  on   roots,   and  lived  there  many  many 
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years,  till  all  her  clothes  fell  off  Iier,  and  when  her 
hour  of  death  arrived,  an  angel  from  Heaven  spread  e. 
garment  of  mercy  over  her. 

"That  is  all  very  beautiful  and  good,"  said  Wal- 
purga;  "bat.  Queen,  I  mean  no  offence,  it  seems  to 
me  a  sin  to  have  such  a  terrible  picture  always  before 
one's  eyes.  I  should  ni)t  like  to  sleep  in  the  room 
where  such  a  picture  is;  I  should  fancy  it  would  rise 
up  in.  the  night  and  come  to  one.  and  carry  one  away 
into  the  open  grave.  Oh  God,  I  am  afraid  of  it  even 
in  broad  day." 

These  notions  of  Walpurga's  had  their  effect;  it  now 
seemed  to  the  queen  really  as  if  the  picture  would 
come  to  her  in  the  night-  She  could  not  sleep;  —  in 
the  middle  of'the  night  she  was  obliged  to  have  it  re- 
moved from  the  room. 

Eepose  and  equanimity  now  again  returned;  and 
when  the  queen  was  allowed  to  read,  she  received 
suitable  books  from  the  ecclesiastic. 

She  lived  alone  in  these  thoughts.  Walpurga's 
observation  was  jnst;  the  queen  scarcely  saw  her  child, 
and  yet  it  was  for  his  sake  and  that  of  her  husband 
that  she  wished  to  take  this  step. 

A  few  days  before  her  first  going  out,  she  sent  for 
the  Iting  and  said: 

"  Nest  Sunday  is  to  he  my  first  going  out,  and  it  is  to 
be  my  first  entrance  into  your  church  and  that  of  our 
son.  Henceforth  I  will  pray  with  him  and  with  you 
before  the  same  altar." 

"I  don't  understand  you." 

"I  have  vowed  if  God  is  gracious  to  me  in  pre- 
serving me  and  my  child,  to  be  one  with  you  in  every- 
thing.   I  am  not,  however,  fulfilling  an  ohligatgry  vow, 
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bat  B  free  and  clear  resolve-  I  wish  to  give  yon  in  this  ' 
no  new  testimony,  only  a  confirmation  —  the  last  seal 
of  my  love.  In  short,  what  I  am  and  think  belongs 
to  yon;  we  are  one  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  and  we 
will  be  one  in  the  sight  of  God,  No  one  goes  any 
longer  his  own  particnlar  way;  no  one  has  any  longer 
his  own  particular  thonghts.  Our  child  must  leam 
nothing  of  adii-isionamongmen;  above  all,  among  thoBe 
from  whom  he  derives  his  life.  I  am  happy  lo  be  able  to 
offer  yon  this,  not  as  a  sacrifice,  but  as  a  free  gift." 

"Matilda,"  said  the  king  —  and  there  was  some- 
thing strangely  chilbng  in  his  tone  —  "are  you  uttering 
these  thoughts  now  for  the  first  time,  or  have  yon 
already  made  preparations  "  — 

"1  have  taken  myresolve  seriously  and  alone;  then 
only  have  I  annoanced  it,  and  all  is  ready.  I  wished 
to  surprise  you  with  the  fact.  The  canon  was  of 
opinion,  and  he  wished  to  insbt  upon  it,  that  I  should 
make  the  communication  to  you  in  his  presence;  but  I 
would  not  do  tliat" 

"Thank  God!"  ejaculated  the  king;  "then  all  may 
yet  be  set  right  again!" 

"Again?  — and  set  right?"  asked  the  queen. 

The  kiug  calmly  explained  that  he  well  knew  how 
to  estimate  the  sacrifice,  but  that  he  would  not  accept  it. 

The  queen  refused  to  admit  that  it  was  a  sacrifice 
and  the  king  said: 

"Well  then!  You  can  see  then  even  in  me,  how 
^lother  man  —  and  he  the  only  one  united  with  you 

may,  must  regard  your  manner  of  acting  otherwise 
what  yon  do  yourself.  How  much  more  then  the 
at  world,  the  courts,  our  subjects." 

"Wbat  do  we  care  for  the  opinion  of  the  world,  if 
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ire  tnow  that  we  have  done  right?  The  world!  It's 
always  the  world!  It  cannot  compel  us  to  be  otherwiae 
than  we  are." 

"Matildal  That  is  the  feeling  of  a  martyr  —  an 
elevated  feeling,  and  worthy  of  reverence.  Matilda, 
you  are  noble  and  good;  hut  believe  me,  the  best,  ayo 
the  only  correct  actions  are  those  wliich  require  no 
explanation  and  no  apology.  We  are  no  anchorites. 
Your  motives  are  pure,  high,  worthy  of  adoration;  but 
the  world  will  not  understand  these  highest  and  purest 
motives;  it  will  not  wish  to  undergtand  them.  You 
cannot  explain  to  the  world  how  elevated  your  feelings 
are,  and  we  mnst  not  esplain.  A  priuce  who  explains 
his  actions,  degrades  himself.  You  look  at  the  world 
with  your  divine  feelings,  bnt  your  divine  feelings  are 
not  in  the  world.  I  have  no  wish  to  reveal  to  you  the 
wickedness  of  the  world,  and  to  darken  your  kindly 
views  of  life;  keep  your  faith  in  the  most  High,  but 
keep  it' in  the  form  of  yonr  confession." 

"And  I  shall  go  alone  all  my  lilc,  and  you  will  go 
with  the  child." 

"Matildal  we  are  not  anohoritea;  wo  are  not  even 
private  people.  We  have  an  exposed  position.  A 
prince,  a  princess  can  perform  no  private  actions." 

"Yon  think  that  all  onr  actions  are  to  set  an  ex- 
ample!"' 

"That  too,"  replied  the  king  hesitating;  "that  too; 
bnt  I  meant  to  say  —  whatever  you  do,  it  is  not  only 
you  who  do  it,  it  is  the  queen  who  does  it  The 
effects  spread  universally.  I  am  hap]iy  in  being  so 
loved,  believe  me;  yon  feel  it,  don't  you,  Matilda?" 

"Don't  talk  about  it;  one  feels  the  beet  things  with- 
out speaking  of  them." 
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I  "Now  look  liere;  tlie  wife  of  a  privale  i 

I  perform  ancL  au  action  in   secret  —  you  cannot;  you 

L  would  have  to  close  tbe  FrotestAnt  coort  chapel;  yon 

^^^H      woald  wonnd  those  holding  yoiir  faith  in  the  capital, 

^^^K     and  in  the  whole  land." 

^^^H  "But  I  will  wound  no  one,  and  the  world  cannot 

^^^r     desire  the  sacriiice  &om  me.     To  be  one  with  yon,  on 

P  earthandin  heaven,  ia  time  and  eternity,  is  my  highest, 

my  one  aim." 
.  >  "Well,  then  promise  me  one  thing." 

L  "What  yon  will." 

■  "Promise  me  that  you  will  defer  your  resolve  for 

I  one  month  at  least.    There  are  feelings  which  we  mnat 

■ not  make  info  laws  for 

^^^V  "You  are  a  noble  man,"  said  the  queen;  "I  will 

^^^^B    obey  yon." 

^^^^f  "Then  you  will  give  up  your  resolve?" 

^^^  "No;  I  will  wait.      It  shall   be   ao  resolve  formed 

in  solitude,  in  tbe  seclusion  of  my  apartments;  no 
sickly  chamber-feeling,  as  you  imagine.  I  wUl  let  my 
resolve  ripen  by  the  sun  in  broad  daylight.  You  will 
see  that  it  ia  no  mere  feeling." 

The  king  was  satisfied  with  this  result  But  he 
kept  himself  strangely  aloof  from  all  manifestations  of 
love  to  his  consort.  He  left  ber  with  a  friendly  and 
yet  alienating  shake  of  the  hand. 


FOURTH  CHAPTER. 


Thb  king'  had  exercised  great  aelf-coutrol   in  bia 
inrersation  with  the  queen      It  was  now  in  solitude 
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that  he  felt  that  her  communication  had  awntened  a 
Blnmbering  ill-feeling. 

The  king  loved  his  wife,  he  loved  her  sincerely; 
hut  he  was  —  he  was  often  enough  told  so  —  an 
heroic  nature,  and  he  wished  to  be  one.  He  could 
put  up  with  nothing  paltry,  nothing  self-tormenting  and 
sensitive.  Hi^  aim  was  to  make  his  land  happy  and 
his  name  historical.  In  a  period  of  qniet  progress  and 
of  peaceful  labour  for  the  common  good  among  all 
belonging  to  the  state,  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
heroic  deeds  —  there  was  nothing  surprisingly  new  to 
he  don3;  what  had  been  achieved  had  to  he  maintained, 
what  /as  m  progress  had  to  be  brought  to  free  de- 
velopment; and  in  this  much  labour  of  many  men 
was  silently  absorbed.  Hence  the  king  liked  building. 
The  founding  of  great  buildings  for  art  and  science, 
for  the  church  and  the  army,  presented  itself  as  the 
visible  result  of  a  will  striving  after  great  things. 

The  king  loved  hia  wife.  That  was  something  for 
which  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  —  it  lived  on 
quietly;  bnt  the  queen  was  everwishing  to  create  Home- 
ring new,  to  have  proof  positive;  It  is  true  her  deep 
fervour  was  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  she  proved  it 
now  again  in  this  resolve  —  good  in  itself,  bnt  exag- 
gerated and  impossible  of  execution.  The  queen 
idealized  everything,  making  herself  thus  the  ideal  con- 
trast to  the  heroic,  and  it  rose  before  bim  like  an  em- 
blem of  this  fact,  that  she  had  constant  twilight  in  bar 
rooms,  while  he  loved  the  full  light;  he  had  always  to 
find  his  way  in  this  half-light,  and  when  he  came  out 
the  broad  daylight  was  new  to  him.  This  worrying 
with  religious  questions  which  could  not  be  solved, 
this  continual   agitation  of  the  mind,   it  hindered   all 
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resolute  action.  If  one  was  to  be  atedfast  ia  life,  and 
especially  as  king  to  govern  the  comprehensive  and  much 
ramified  deeds  of  men,  one  must  have  no  private  in- 
vestigations—  the  life  of  the  soul  must  be  suhordinate. 

The  queen  wishes  to  be  mother  and  wife  in  the  highest 
sense,  he  thought,  but  she  must  also  he  a  queen.  There 
must  be  none  of  this  everlasting  trifling,  of  this  daily 
weaving  of  garlands,  however  full  of  feeling  they  may 
be.  And  this  love  is  so  exigeante;  it  will  he  satisfied, 
it  will  he  requited,  it  will  alwaye  be  rewarded  by  con- 
stant expressions  of  mutnal  love.  It  has  something 
too  about  it  exclusive  and  tronblesome.  The  sun  shines, 
the  love  is  there— what  is  the  good  of  this  everlasting 
labour? 

Whilst  the  queen  in  her  isolation  had  brought  her- 
self to  an  increased  amount  of  sensibility,  and  wished 
to  accomplish  a  corresponding  deed,  an  isolation  of 
another  kind  had  been  preparing  in  the  king,  and  this 
attempt  at  a  change  of  religion  —  it  shall  on  no  ac- 
count ho  more  than  an  attempt,  said  the  king  to  him- 
self —  had  completed  this  isolation. 

The  king  sat  silently  in  his  cabinet.  He  drew  his 
hand  across  his  hrow  as  the  thought  passed  through 
his  head  —  how  it  would  he,  if  a  great-minded  com- 
manding wife  were  at  his  side.  He  did  not  wish  to 
think  it,  he  had  not  thought  it.  He  ordered  that  the 
physician  should  come  to  him.  The  matter  must  be 
quickly  despatched. 

The  physician  entered. 

The  king  at  first  inquired  cautiously  whether  this 
confidant  of  the  queen  knew  anything  of  the  occni^ 
rence;  he  then  communicated  to  him  all  that  had 
passed,  naturally  enjoining  the  strictest  secrecy. 
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The  king  was  Btartleit  when  tho  physician  very 
politely,  but  very  decidedly,  instead  of  sliowing  grati- 
tude for  the  confidence,  declined  it  altogether. 

"I  would  prefer,  your  Majesty,  if  secrets  or  trniibles 
in  which  I  can  do   nothing,  were  graciously  withliold 

The  king  looked  astonished.  This  man  was  always 
HO  inflexihle,  and  always  preserved  his  dignity. 

"I  wished  just  to  ask  you,"  said  the  king  —  and 
his  tone  was  hitter  —  "whether  you  would  trust 
yourself  to  have  an  influence  over  the  queen  in  thia 
matter." 

"I  should  not;  but  if  your  Majesty  trusts  to  me,  I 
am  ready  tu  make  the  attempt." 

"Do  so  then." 

"Her  Majesty  the  Queen  will  however  feel  wounded 
by  it;  I  know  her  peculiarity  of  feeling  —  the  matter 
will  lose  for  her  all  the  sweetness  of  sacredness  if  it  is 
discussed  here  and  there." 

"That  would  he  well!  That  would  be  judicious!" 
said  the  king  quickly.  "This  enthusiasm  will  perhaps 
he  best  cured  in  this  way,  and  in  our  time  everything 
is  discussed.  Yuur  friends  in  the  chamber  of  deputies 
will  dificnss  everj'thing  —  and  this  may  also  "  — 

The  mixed  feeling  of  the  king  towards  the  physician 
always  came  to  light  in  unguarded  moments.  It  was  a 
constant  disadvantage  that  the  physician  never  pressed 
himself  forward;  but  whenever  he  was  drawn  into  a  discna- 
sion,  he  always  with  equal  decision,  professed  an  unbiassed 
manner  of  thinking  both  in  religious  and  political  things. 
Nevertheless  he  was  not  to  be  dispensed  with.  Incon- 
venient as  hie  manner  often  was,  he  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  king;   and  he  stood  so  high  in  science, 
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and  in  the  regard  of  the  coimtry,  that  it  cast  an  espe* 
cial  Inetre  upon  the  court ,  that  a  man  of  acknowledged 
freedom  of  mind  should  bo  among  those  in  close  intei- 
course  with  the  king. 

The  king  therefore  gave  the  physician  a  formal 
charge  to  influence  the  qneen,  and  induce  her  to 
draw  hack  from  her  resolve. 

The  mission  was  difficult. 

The  queen  had  always  hitherto  confided  everything 
to  the  tried  friend  —  now  he  came  witi  her  Bscret, 
which  another  had  committed  to  him. 

Gnnther  tried  to  manage  that  the  queen  should 
communicate  to  him  her  secret  resolve;  but  she  was 
not  to  he  induced  to  do  this,  and  at  last  he  was  obliged 
to  begin  and  speak  of  it  LimaelE  The  queen  was  con- 
founded. 

"Why  did  the  king  do  that?"  said  she,  and  a 
deeply  painfiil  expression  passed  over  her  face. 

"HisMajesty," replied  the  physician,  "perhaps  trusts 
that  I  may  have  some  more  decisive  argumenfs  to  bring 
forward  based  upon  reason. 

"I  know  all  the  arguments,"  replied  the  qneen  im- 
petnously.  "This  is  something,  which  no  strange  word, 
no  strange  breath  — " 

"Then  I  will  be  silent,  your  Majesty,  and  I  beg  to 
take  my  leave." 

"No,  no,  speak,     I  must  hear  you." 

"You  must  not  — " 
Oh !  will  —  must !   You  always  say,  we,  humans, 
no  free  wills!  It  is  certainly  so  with  princes!" 
Your  Majesty,"  gently  began  the  physician,  "the 
resolve  which  you  have  taken,   is  iilso  not  a 

your   wilt ;    it  is   the    natural  and   necessary 
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soqnence  of  a  chain  of  eveula  and  impressions,  which 
have  fashioned  the  disposition  of  yonr  mind.  Fervent 
natares  always  think  they  can  never  do  enough  for 
themselves  and  for  the  world;  they  would  like  to  be 
causing  happiness  and  to  be  fortifying  some  noble 
thought  in  the  world  at  every  moment  and  at  every 

"So  you  too  can  flatter?" 

"I  never  flatter;  I  only  analyse  the  matter,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  flattering.  This  over  abundance  of  feel- 
ing is  not  health." 

''Then  you  think  my  state  of  mind  sickly  — " 

"We  do  not  call  it  so  —  but  your  Majesty,  I  beg 
you,  this  tone  is  not  with  either  of  us " 

"Speak  on.  I  will  hear  gladly.  It  does  not  offend 
me  that  you  know  of  it.  I  look  upon  you  as  the  day- 
light, by  which  I  may  allow  my  resolution  to  ripen." 

"Well  then,  whatever  is  to  ripen,  must  also  be 
moved  hither  and  thither  by  currents  of  mr,  aye  by 
storm  itself.  I  will  call  forth  no  storm,  I  will  not 
speak  of  the  fact,  that  whoever  leaves  his  hereditary 
religion,  does  an  ofience  to  father  and  mother,  and  that 
the  ceremonies  to  whieh  we  are  accustomed  from  onr 
yonth  are  the  mother  tongue  of  the  soul.  All  this 
does  not  concern  the  mind.  Mind  and  reason  are  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  conscious  man.  Whatever  we 
thus  apprehend,  we  must  also  confess.  I  do  not  con- 
demn the  change  on  tlie  grounds  of  judgment.  As  far, 
however,  aa  I  know,  you.  embrace  the  confession  only 
outwardly  —  or  rather  inwardly  also,  though  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  confession,  but  from  love  to  your  husband. 
I  myself,  yuiu-  Jljijesty,  as  yon  know,  stand  on  quite 
another   ground.      I   bulieve   Lhat   1   know   that  river  in 
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Paradise,  there  where  it  is  still  one,  and  only  oatside 
is  it  divided  into  streams,  which  as  my  friend  Eber- 
hardt,  our  countess  Inna's  father,  Bays,  set  the  sermon 
mills  in  motion.  Tour  Majesty  knows,  that  the  same 
legend  which  is  (o  bo  found  in  the  most  heautiful  of 
all  books,  the  Bible,  is  also  to  be  found  in  our  German 
legends,  four  streams  flow  out  of  the  tree  Igdrasil  — -" 

"Tes,  but  pray,  dear  friend,  no  leameil  curiosities 
now," 

"Tour  Majesty,"  resumed  tiie  physician  again,  "if 
we  persevere  in  our  hereditary  religion,  we  can  be  free 
in  it,  that  is,  in  our  thoughts  we  can  rise  above  it ;  no 
inquisition  has  any  more  power  over  us.  But  if  we 
confess  a  new  religion,  we  have  no  longer  any  right 
to  be  free;  it  is  oux  duty  then  to  confess  it!  a  bom 
noble  can  profess  citizen  equality;  a  man  who  becomes 
noble  cannot  do  so.  And  your  Majesty,  let  me  say 
one  tiling  more  :  I  consider  it  a  happiness  for  mankind 
and  for  our  German  fatherland  especially,  that  there  is 
no  unity  of  confession;  by  this  alone  is  humanity  pre- 
served, for  we  must  learn  that  there  are  difierent  forms 
and  languages  of  the  soul  for  one  and  the  same  thing. 
In  the  multiplicity  of  confessions  there  lies  a  security 
against  fanaticism,  as  well  as  a  confirmation  that  one 
may  be  indifferent  to  the  outward  forms  of  religion,  I 
mean  that  one  may  be  an  honest  man  in  any  religion, 
and  even  without  any  outward  religion." 

The  physician  sat  long  with  the  queen,  explaining 
these  thoughts  still  more  closely. 

While  he  was  still  with  her,  the  canon  was  an- 
nounced. 

The  queen  excused  herself,  and  appointed  him  to 
come  another  day. 
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Still,  when  the  physician  left,  she  Lad  not  been 
alienated  from  her  purposo.  She  adhered  ta  it  that 
thw  wRA  a  matter  in  which  no  other  hnman  heing  could 
interfere,  and  especially  not  a  man. 

She  was  on  the  point  of  confiding'  to  Irma ;  she 
waa  wise  and  true  to  her.  But  an  irresistible  shyness 
held  her  hack    she  would  not  appear  weak  and  waver- 


FIPTH  CHAPTER. 

The  queen  was  for  days  silent  and  alone.  Only 
Walpurga  with  the  child  might  be  with  her,  she  would 
speak  to  no  one  else,  not  her  husband,  nor  the  physi- 
cian, nor  the  ecclesiastic. 

One  afternoon,  when  Walpurga  was  with  her,  she 
forced  herself  to  say: 

"Walpurga,  do  you  know  that  I  do  not  belong  to 
yonr  religion?" 

'Tea,  indeed,  and  I  am  so  glad-" 

"Yon  are  glad?" 

"Yes,  I  am  glad.  You  are  the  first  and  only  Lu- 
theran whom  I  have  ever  known  till  now,  and  if  all 
are  like  you,  it  must  be  a  beautiful  religion." 

"It  is  beautiflil;  all  religions  are  beautifiil  which 
make  us  good  people." 

"Look  here,  queen,  my  father  said  that,  just  with 
the  same  words.  Oh!  how  I  wish  he  had  lived  so 
long,  that  he  might  have  spoken  with  yon." 

The  Queen  was  silent  for  some  time. 

At  iBAt  she  asked  again: 
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W  ""Walpurga,  if  you  had  a  different  roli^on  to  yont 

I  Haiisei,  would  yon  go  with  him  to  his  church?" 

■ "My  Hanaei  ia  catholic  too." 

^^^^1  "But  if  it  were  otherwise?" 

^^^^H  "But  it  is  Dot  otherwise." 

^^^^H  "But  imagine  it  were  otherwise." 

^^^^V  "I  can't  do  that,   I  really  can't,"   said  she  almost 

^^^H      crying.     The   queen  was  again   silent.     After  a  tim« 

^^^K      Walporga  began  of  herself; 

^^^F  "I  can  though,  yes  I  can;  I  have  imagined  it.    Ton 

^^^^        are  Intheran  aod  your  husband  is  catholic.     Tea  I  can. 

1^  Now,  why  did  you  ask  me  then?" 

I  "If  yon  —  imagine  yourself  in  my  place  —  if 

^^^       yon  were  protestant,  would  you  not  go  to  your  hna- 

^^^L      band's  chnich?" 

^^^H  "No,  queen,  never.     If  I  had  been  hia  honest  wife 

^^^F      as  a  protestant,  I  would  remain  so.     May  I  tetl  yon 

^^^       something.  Queen?" 
"Tes,  tell  me." 

"What  was  it  then  I  wanted  to  tell  yon?  Tes, 
now  I  know.  Look  here  — -  my  dear  father  —  the 
physician  has  certainly  told  you  about  him,  what  a 
good  man  he  was  —  hut  I  am  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end,  I  intended  to  start  differently.  Well,  then,  aee 
here :  In  my  learning  I  tad  a  very  severe  clergyman, 
who  condemned  all  men  who  were  not  of  his  faith  to 
the  deepest  hell,  and  when  I  one  day  told  my  father 
this,  he  said  to  mej  Purgei,  —  he  only  called  me 
Pnrgei,  when  he  wanted  to  make  me  lay  something  to 
heart  —  Purgei,  says  he,  there  are  such  millions  of 
men  on  earth,  and  the  smallest  part  of  them  are  Chris- 
tians, and  what  a  vile  God  that  would  be,  who  would 
all  the  rest  to  hell  because  they  were  not] 
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CliristiaiiB,  and  they  could  do  noihin^  to  belp  it,  be- 
cause they  had  not  been  bom  so  I  Don't  think,  my  fa- 
ther used  to  say,  that  a  man  is  condemned  on  accotmt 
of  his  creed,  if  he  is  good  and  honest.  And  I  hold 
fast  to  that.  Of  course  I  said  nothing  to  our  clergy- 
man abont  it,  he  needn't  know  everything !  he  doesn't 
tell  me  everything  that  he  knows."  The  queen  was 
silent,  and  Walpurga  presently  began  again.  "Now 
something  else  occurs  to  me,  the  best  part  occurs  to 
me  1  Oh  dear  Queen,  T  must  tell  this  to  you  too,  I  have 
it  aJso  &am  my  father ;  he  used  to  think  a  great  deal. 
The  old  doctor,  the  father  of  the  present  one,  often 
said  that  if  my  father  had  studied,  he  would  have  been 
a  great  man,  a  famous  man.  Well  then,  it  was  one 
evening,  it  was  on  the  Sunday  that  I  had  been  con- 
finned,  I  was  flitting  with  my  father  and  mother  on  the 
ieat  behind  oui  little  house  on  the  lake,  and  the  even- 
ing bell  rang,  and  we  prayed  onr  ave  and  sat  down 
again,  and  then  we  heard  the  choristers,  coming  in  a 
boat  across  the  lake,  and  they  sang  so  beautifully,  so 
beautifully  I  can't  fell  you,  and  then  my  father  said, 
standing  up  again,  and  the  sun  shining  in  his  face, 
and  it  was  like  pure  fire,  he  said:  'Now  I  know  how 
t  ff-A  with  onr  Lord  God  up  in  Heaven  yonder.' 
~i}  profanely,'  says  my  mother.  'I  am 
■:  all  profanely,  on  the  contrary,'  says  my 
1  again;  he  had  a  wonderful  voice, 
'Tes,  I  know  it,  I  feel  it  now,' 
i.l>  the  chnrches,  ours,  and  the  Protestant  and 
Hit.  and  the  Turkish,  and  as  they  are  all  caltei' 
"le  in  the  song,  and  each  si 

0  his  power,  and  all  harmonize  togeth^ 

1  chorus,  and  up  yonder  in  heaven. 
12* 
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itonnd  beantifiil,  and  each  has  only  to  sing'  as  onr 
Lord  God  has  given  him  a  voice.  He  knows  how  it 
will  harmonize,  tind  it  does  harmonize  of  conrae  beanti- 
fully  1'" 

Walporga  fiied  her  beaming  eyes  on  the  qneen,' 
and  the  qneen'a  glance  met  hers.  , 

"Tour  father  spoke  good  words  (o  yon,"  said  thv 
queen.  Something  in  the  queen's  eye  glistened  and  ia 
Walpnrga's  also. 

IValpnrga  went  away  with  the  child. 

On  the  next  day,  the  qneen  requested  hei  hnsbaiut 
to  come  to  her.    She  said  to  hira: 

"I  have  courage." 

"I  know  that" 

"No,  I  have  a  courage  which  yon  don't  know  — ^' 

"A  courage  which  I  don't  know?" 

—  "And  never  will  know!  I  have  the  courage  to 
appear  weak  and  wavering.  Yon  don't  misunderstand 
me,  do  you?" 

"Speak  plainer  and  without  preliminaries." 

"I  have  resolved,"  continued  the  queen,  "I  scarcely' 
venture  now  to  utter  the  word  resolved  —  yon  don't 
misunderstand  me,  do  you?  I  will  remain  in  the  con- 
fession iu  which  I  was  bom,  and  we  will  yet  he  one." 

The  king  thanked  her  very  heartily,  and  only  re- 
gretted that  the  canon  knew  of  the  matter:  he  hoped. 
however  to  stop  his  tongue. 

The  qneen  looked  at  him  with  aatoniahment,  for  ho 

,  Memed   so   little  delighted;    hnt  then  again   she  cou- 

ared  it  natural;    why  should  anything,   which  had 

y  passed  over  like  a  cloud,   leave  a  great  effect  be- 

d  ?  The  struggle  in  her  had  indeed  been  great,  but 
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The  qaeen  felt  that  it  would  be  long  befoi-e  any 
decision  or  resolve  of  hers  woald  obttun  weight  and 
authority;  for  she  had  once  been  weak,  and  people  do 
not  forget  that. 

When  the  queen  was  in  the  protestant  court  chapel 
on  Sunday,  ahe  scarcely  ventured  to  raise  her  eyee 
from  the  royal  pew. 

The  thought  passed  through  her  mind,  how  it  would 
have  been  if '  she  were  in  the  other  church,  and  how 
the  eyes  of  the  congregation  would  have  been  directed 
to  her  place  here,  where  no  one  was  to  appear  again. 
In  spirit  she  had  already  wholly  left  this  church,  this 
congregation-,  her  soul  trembled  at  what  she  had  wished 
to  accomplieh,  and  from  the  depths  of  her  heart,  she 
thanked  her  husband,  who  had  held  her  back  &om  it 
with  such  a  strong  hand. 

When  the  whole  congregation  rose,  and  in  the 
church  prayer  for  the  royal  house,  she  was  especially 
remembered,  and  she  was  "churched"  as  the  term  is, 
in  gratitude  for  her  preservation  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  royal  prince,  her  tears  flowed  unrestrained. 

At  noon  she  went  a  second  time  to  church,  contrary 
to  all  former  habit. 

Meanwhile  the  king  promenaded  up  and  down  with 
Countess  Irma  in  a  part  of  the  park,  shut  off  by  a  red 
line  from  the  public. 

The  king  communicated  to  Inna  the  queen's  re- 
solve, and  how  she  Lad  been  dissuaded  from  it.  Irma 
replied,  that  she  had  long  foreboded  this  project,  but 
had  not  considered  herself  justified  in  speaking  of  it; 
she  had  hinted  at  it  to  the  physician ,  but  he  had  wished 
to  know  nothing  of  it. 

The  king  expreased  his  dielike  of  the  physiciaa'a 
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ebaxaaer,  bnt  Inna  defended  him  with  mocb  entho^ 


"The  man  is  fortDoate,"  said  the  king,  "in  havinyJ 
Bnch  an  eloquent  advocate  in  his  absence." 

"Myfiiends  have  always  that  in  me," replied Innaj' 
"those  whom  I  tmly  honoor." 

"I  should  like  some  day  to  be  accused,"  continued 
the  kin^. 

"And  I  think,"  replied  Irma  smiling,  "your  Ma- 
jesty could  not  wish  to  be  better  defended  than  I  would 
do  it." 

There  was  a  paaee.  The  king,  with  perfect  can- 
dour, retracted  his  opposition  to  the  physician;  and  the 
conversation  upon  him  only  seemed  like  a  bridge  to 
another  topic. 

The  king  spoke  of  his  consort,  and  of  her  pecnliac 
tone  of  mind. 

The  king  and  Irma  spoke  of  the  qneen  for  the  first 
time. 

That  Irtoa  did  so,  and  that  the  king  not  only 
allowed  it,  but  reaUy  challenged  it,  was  the  germ  of 
an  incalculable  catastrophe. 

They  praised  and  extolled  the  poetic  mind,  the 
lofty  feeling,  the  flowery  tenderness  of  the  queen;  and 
while  they  both  represented  her  so  brightly,  they  silently 
in  their  hearts  blamed  her  weakness  and  superabundant 
inthasiasm. 

^n  the  first  utterance  of  a  husbaad  regarding  hJB 
to  a  third  person,  there  lies  a  fatal  estrangement 
B^aration. 

At  present  all  was  veiled  with  pure  praise,  and  was 

end  over  with  enthusiasm.  It  was  here  just  as  it 
with  the  queen  in  the  church.     Her  voice  rang  ' 
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pmyer,  with  all  the  power  of  her  will  she  wished  to 
sink  her  whole  soul  in  the  words,  to  be  again  abua- 
dantly  what  she  had  been  before;  and  yet,  while  she 
spoke  the  words,  aud  her  thoughts  penetrated  them, 
there  was  secretly  an  estrangement  and  coldness  which 
never  gave  way,  and  which  was  whispering  to  her  — 
thon  wilt  never  quite  return. 

While  the  kiog  and  Irma  talked  together,  they 
appeared  to  each  other  as  equals;  they  saw  the  world 
and  the  emotions  of  the  human  soul  with  the  same  eye, 
they  talked  of  how  easily  one  may  faU.  into  wcakuesa, 
and  their  confidence  never  appeared  to  them  as  weak- 
ness, but  as  strength. 

They  kept  up  the  same  pace,  and  Irma  said  no 
longer  —  we  will  turn  back. 

The  queen,  since  she  had  again  joined  in  society, 
was,  if  possible,  still  more  gracious,  more  loving  to- 
wards aU;  she  regarded  everyone  as  far  above  herself; 
others  were  not  so  weak  and  wavering  as  she  had  been. 
She  felt  herself  impelled  to  do  something  good  for 
everyone,  because  she  longed  to  stand  on  equal  ground 
with  others,  or  above  them.  Her  innermost  soul  was 
full  of  humility. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  papers  contained  a 
strangely  mysterious  history  of  how  the  angelic  good- 
ness of  a  princess  had  been  taken  advantage  of  secretly 
to  alienate  her  from  herself,  and  to  withdraw  from  her 
the  love  of  the  country. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  discover  that  the  change  in 
the  queen's  religion  was  here  alluded  to. 

The  queen  had  always  acknowledged  herself  on 
the  Bide  of  the  liberal  politics  of  the  country;  and  the 
king  regarded  the  physician   as  the  mediator  who  bad 
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procured  her  the  favour  of  the  press,  and  had  in  so 
doing  not  avoided  an  act  of  indiiscretion.  This  public 
misrepresentation  irritated  him  still  more  against  the 
press,  and  no  less  so  against  the  machinations  of  the 
queen's  party  at  the  court*,  nevertheless  he  dissembled 
both  feelings  of  vexation.  The  time  would  come  when 
both  would  be  legitimate. 


SIXTH  CHAPTER. 

(Inn&  to  her  Mend  Emmy. ) 

....  All  this  I  accomplished  yesterday.  I  wished 
to  read;  I  saw  the  letters,  but  I  did  not  read  them  — 
all  ran  up  together  in  confusion,  like  an  ant-heap.  I 
wished  to  sing,  but  no  song  was  right.  I  wished  to 
play,  but  even  Beethoven  was  strange  to  me.  And  so 
I  lay  for  hours,  and  dreamt  within  myself  and  f&r  be- 
yond me.  I  followed  the  mother  and  her  son  over 
the  mountains,  the  larks  sang  my  thoughts  to  them; 
they  came  back,  and  the  wild  daring  boy  was  tract- 
able; he  sang  freshly  in  the  free  world,  and  greeted 
the  treasure  of  his  heart  —  I  could  fancy  I  heard  him 
still.  Oh  Emmy,  what  is  there  more  glorious  than  to 
make  men  happy?  It  is  miserable  enough  to  be  a 
human  being,  fejttered  by  a  thousand  barriers,  consi- 
derations, miseries;  and  when  in  addition  to  this,  one 
has  to  suflFer  trouble  —  punishment,  prison,  chains! 
It  is  a  shame  to  humanity  that  there  are  houses  of  cor- 
rection! 

Oh  Emmy,  and  how  grandly  did  that  simple  wife 
of  the  wo6doutter  speak;  it  was  like  a  revelation  from 
the  heart  of  the  people.     I  wanted  to  put  her  words 
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into  Torse,  to  give  them  to  the  king  in  the  moruing, 
bat  I  coaldu't  do  it.  Nothing  satified  rae;  liiugiiage  is 
■worn  out;  it  ia  too  narrow,  too  clumsy.  Suhiller's 
worda  were  always  passing  through  my  mind,  ''Ab, 
when  tbe  soul  speaks,  the  bodI  is  really  speaking  no 
longer!"  I  left  my  scribbling  alone.  I  have  passed 
a  restless  night.  "When  anything  deep  within  is  iin- 
released,  tbe  soul  wanders  about  like  a  ghost,  and  can 
find  no  rest  in  sleep. 

To-day  at  breakfast  I  told  the  king  Walpurga'a 
words.  I  was  vexed  that  he  only  half  undorstood 
them,  or  he  would  not  have  answered  in  this  manner: 
"Yes,  the  mountain  people  have  a  deeply  monarchical 
feeling.     Tell  that  to  your  father." 

The  king  observed  that  he  had  expressed  himself 
unsuitably,  and  ever  adroit  and  amiable  as  he  is, 
qnickly  recovering  bia  good  nature  again,  be  said, 
"Dear  Countess,  I  will  give  you  a  secret  title,  but  it 
is  only  to  be  between  us  two.  I  appoint  yon  benco- 
fortb  the  spy  of  the  people's  heart.  Search  and  listen, 
and  whatever  you  find,  you  shall  always  meet  witli 
unqualified  compbance  from  me.  Do  you  not  think 
thatEgeria  was  nothing  else  but  the  spy  of  the  people's 
heart?  She  heard  by  the  altar  in  the  temple  tho  most 
secret  thoughts  of  the  people,  she  communicated  them 
to  king  Numa,  and  he  was  deified  into  adoration." 

"But  our  people  only  utter  prescribed  prayers,"  said 

"That  ia  a  suggestive  thought,"  replied  tlie  king; 
and  be  soon  at^cr  commissioned  Schnabelsdorf ,  who  came 
in,  to  note  briefly  for  him  what  fixed  prayers  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans  used  in  their  difi'erent  temples. 

And  thus  the  whole  matter  —  all  that,  as  I    im- 
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agined ,  was  to  have   a  deep  effect —  became  only  i 
evening  amuBement. 

Oh,  dear  Emmy,  amnsemeat!  That  Is  the  deepest. I 
point  on  earth,  into  which  everything  flows.  An  apostle  i 
appearing  at  the  present  day,  would  have  to  say  —  1 
Ask  not  how  we  shall  amuse  ourselves  to-day,  but  &c.  , 
Ton  must  complete  the  sentence. 

I  am  not  better  than  otheni.  I  am  also  only  a 
puppet  wound  up  for  seventy  years ,  dancing,  laughing, 
ding,  and  amusing  itself.  All  the  world  are  mere 
nging-birds.  The  difference  is  only  this;  that  some 
nging-birds  are  contented  with  grain  and  caterpillars, 
and  larvse;  while  others  req^uire  larger  food  — 
hares,  roe,  stags,  pheasants,  fish;  and  the  higher  species 
of  singing-birds,  yclept  man,  consists  in  this,  that  he 
cooks  his  prey.  There  is  a  terrible  emptiness  in  many 
men.  To  make  conversation  —  this  is  the  whole  art 
Think  distinctly  over  the  espresaiou,  "to  make  con- 
versation," and  you  will  find  what  nonsense  it  is. 
People  find  me  entertaining,  but  I  never  make  con- 
versation; 1  just  speak  when  I  have  anything  to  say. 
My  bad  angel  is  now  always  calling  out  to  me,  dilet- 
tanteism.  A  "dilettante"  —  one  who  seeks  enjoyment 
for  pastime  —  so  my  dictionary  translates  it  It  is  1 
clumsy,  bat  there  is  something  in  it.  .  .  . 

One  dufUtsr. 

The  king  has  just  sent  me  the  following  poem.  I 
must  crave  pardon.  He  has  after  all  understood  my 
communication.  How  do  you  like  the  poem?  Why 
should  not  a  king  write  poems?  We  demand  ideali^ 
fi;om  him.  It  is  true,  a  king  ought  to  understand  every- 
thing; but  to  be  a  dilettante  in  nothing. 


J 


(PoHtBcript.)  I  have  jiiBt  perceived  that  I  may  not 
copy  the  paem  for  yon. 

Ons  da;  laler. 

Do  not  laugh  that  I  am  always  telling  you  of 
Walpurga.  The  king  found  me  with  her  to-day,  just 
as  we  were  having  our  wriling-lessou.  Ho  said  how 
much  it  had  pleased  him  to  he  able  to  pardon  Wal- 
parga'a  relative. 

"Our  relationship  ia  distant,  a  sort  of  seventh 
cousimahip,"  she  replied.  "And,  King,  I  have  some- 
thing on  my  heart.  I  am  innocent  if  the  red  Thomas 
ia  had  again;  I  can't  help  it." 

The   king  laughed,  and   said,    "I   cannot  help   it 

It  ia  inconceivable  how  Walpurga  now  almost  al- 
ways speaks  with  auger  of  Zenza  and  her  son,  and 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  tliem.  Strange  demons 
dwell  together  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  I  am 
afrwd  my  ofdoe  as  the  people's  spy  will  be  too  hard 
for  ma. 

The  king  has  had  a  copy  sent  to  rac  of  the  church 
prayers  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

I  will  write  it  down,  and  then  it  will  haunt  me  no 
longer. 

I  am  always  imagining  how  it  would  be,  if  Zenza 
bad  been  mistress  of  the  chamber;  and  her  son,  the 
poacher,  grand-master  of  the  huntsmen!  She  would 
have  been  ready  enough  of  speech,  and  she  has  ex- 
tremely wise  and  cunning  eyes;  and  the  lad  would  have 
been  a  very  elegant  cavalier. 

Ah,  and  then  men  say  that  there  is  equality  in  the 
world,  and  that  we  must  presume  nothing  upon  our 
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birth.  Is  it  not  a  visible  token  of  Divine  favour,  ttiafl 
I  was  born  a  conntess,  aad  not  a  dau^litsr  of  Zenza'a?9 
And  yet  we  can  say,  on  tlie  other  Laud,  just  the  eon-1^ 
trary. 

At  bottom,    the   lot  of  all    creatures    on  earth    : 
good.     The  frog  in  the  swamp  is  just  as  happy  in  L' 
croaking,  as  the  nightingale  is  with   his  singing  and;! 
warbling  in  the  hedge.      It  is  not  humanity,  it  is  a  " 
trariness  and  tyranny  to  say  to  the  frog  —  you  s 
also  live  in  a  rosebush  and  sing  k  la  nightingale! 

Have  you  ever  really  heard  how  comfortably  a  &og1 
croaks?  They  are  just  now  having  a  great  concert  in] 
the  palace  pond.  I  like  to  bear  it.  We  human  beingiV 
are  too  impudent  in  measuring  everything  as  we  relish  < 
it,  and  as  it  refreshes  our  ear  and  eye.  Mrs.  Frog 
likes  Mr.  Frog's  song  the  best  of  course;  and  she  is 
right. 

Thank  you,  dear  Emmy,  that  you  let  me  write 
everything  to  you  in  this  way.  Ton  cannot  imagine 
what  good  it  does  me. 

I  am  a  spy  over  my  own  heart.  There  are  many 
wild  fellows  in  it,  adventurers  and  fortune-hunters, 
and  besides  them  there  is  a  nun.  ...  I  am  myself 
curious  how  the  mixed  company  will  get  on  together. 

I  am  80  free,  so  insolent  towards  the  whole  court, 
because  I  have  a  secret  daily  task  —  and  this  is  my 
letters  to  you. 

But  a  thousand  times  oftener  I  am  thinking  of  yon. 

ThBTD'H  nut  AD  tuDi  la  tba  tilenl  Dlgtat. 


Do  you  know  it?     That  v 
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7  ring  it  daily  at  least  once.  Ton  and  my  piano 
■re  everytliing  to  me!  You  wait  till  I  come.  You 
bare  all  the  tones  of  all  the  maaters  in  you,  of  all 
that  were,  and  are  still  to  be;  and  you  only  wait  for 
one  to  come  who  can  make  them  soand. 

I  am  two  aouts.  I  am  my  piano  and  my  zitter. 
The  one  soul  allows  itself  to  be  easily  carried  away, 
the  other  not;  and  the  one  requires  the  touching  of  the 
Btrings  with  the  fingers  —  ah!  I  scarcely  know  what  I 
am  writing.  I  wish  I  could  leave  off  thinking.  I  wish 
I  were  the  daughter  of  this  Zenza,  and  my  brother  were 
the  poacher.  Yet  no!  Our  thieves  and  rogues,  who 
have  learned  by  heart  at  school  the  seven  deadly  sins 
and  the  catechism,  are  curbed  and  dastardly;  they 
thrust  a  petition  for  pardon  into  their  mother's  apron, 
and  cry —  We  have  done  nothing,  let  it  be  cancelled! 
Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  a  greater  scorn  of  nature. 
I  think  yoar  Italian  "Robber  behind  the  rocks,"  whom 
you  once  embroidered,  is  nothing  but  a  painted  tradi- 
tion for  embroidery.  The  arts  themselves  help  to  gloss 
over  our  existence. 

Good-night. 

Tbe  followiDg  da;. 

I  never  read  over   what  I  have  written. 

I  wish  to  know  nothing  more  of  it.  The  sun,  which 
shone  yesterday,  shines  no  longer  to-day.  I  mean  it 
differently;  it  is  the  same  sun,  but  the  light  is  ever 
new,  and  I  am  happy  to-day  and  care  not  to  inquire, 
whether  there  are  churchy  and  palaces,  men  and 
women,  frogs  and  crocodiles  in  the  world. 

The  king  said  to  me  to-da^ : 

"I  know,  Countess,  that  you  have  thought  con- 
tempdhly  of  me  the  laet  few  days.   I  feel  every  aUdM.- 
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lion  of  your  sonl  like  an  electric  Bbock.  I  beg  yon, 
don't  do  BO  any  more"  —  and  aa  he  said  this,  he 
looked  at  me  like  a  beseeching  child,  ah,  he  has  such 
true,  deep  eyes. 

I  know  what  you  once  said:  "there  are  glances 
without  a  back-ground,  without  any  depth  of  soul.  I 
will  know  no  longer  of  bounds,  I  ^  I  .  .  .  .  No,  I 
cannot  write  the  word.  Oh  Emmy,  I  wish  I  were  a 
peasant  on  a  solitary  mountain  height.  It  seemed  to- 
night, as  if  my  native  mountains  called  to  me:  come 
home!  come!  It  is  good  with  ua!  —  Oh!  I  would  fain 
go  away  and  I  cannot 

Walporga  is  my  comfort  now.  I  absorb  myself  in 
her  life,  there  is  so  much  thorough  natural  repose  in  it, 
and  at  the  same  time,  it  is  extremely  amusing  to  me 
to  look  at  the  whole  court  life  through  her  eyes,  aa  if 
it  were  a  puppet  show.  We  sit  like  children  before 
ihe  camera  obscura,  and  are  thoroughly  merry. 

We  sing  too  a  good  deal  together.  I  have  leamt 
splendid  songa  from  her.  Oh!  how  delightfully  feai^ 
less  are  the  people  who  live  out  yonder! 

"There  is  no  sin  on  Alma's  heights."  —  That  song 
ia  always  haunting  me. 

The  king  starts  to-day  for  the  baths.  My  brother 
I  in  his  suite.  The  king  has  asked  me  to  write  to 
air  and  then,  and  I  shall  do  so. 


king  knowB  I  cannot  lire  without  flowers  in 

ji;  he  has  now  ordered  that  every  day  a  fresh 

L  should  be  placed  in  my  room.     It  gives  me 

A  flower,  for  which  one  stoops  and  whi<i. 
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one  gives  to  a  friend,  is  more  than  a  thonsand  in- 
genioualy  arranged  bouquets  from  the  public  garden. 

The  king  abo  has  ordered  fiowera  to  be  placed 
daily  in  the  apartnients  of  the  Baroness  K . . .  and  the 
GoimteBS  A ...  I  imagine  it  is  only  done  to  cover  the 
favour  shown  to  me.  It  may  he.  I  am  angry  with 
the  king.     He  shall  not  have  a  line  from  me. 

I  have  been  learning  modelling  for  some  time  ef  a 
Professor  of  the  Academy.  He  has  prepared  a  bust 
of  me,  and  used  it  aa  a  model  for  a  figure  of  Victory 
which  is  to  be  placed  in  the  new  arsenal.  Have  I  not 
reason  to  be  proud? 

I  shall  remain  ia  future  always  in  the  open  air, 
ajid  shall  eee  nothing  hat  the  blue  sky,  the  sun,  moon 
and  stars,   and  at  noon  the  parade  of  the  soldiers  on 

The  Professor  says,  I  have  talent  for  moulding 
figures.  This  makes  me  very  happy :  painting  and  draw- 
ing are  only  half,  only  a  makeshift.  WOl  you  allow 
me  to  make  a  relievo  of  you,  when  I  come  to  you? 

Have  I  not  written  to  you  once  of  a  secret  with 
regard  to  the  queen? 

I  think  I  have. 

The  matter  ia  now  at  an  end.  The  ijueen,  out  of 
love  to  her  husband,  wished  to  come  over  to  our  ehmxh, 
or  rather  to  yours.  —  You  must  once  for  all  pardon  it, 
I  have  none.  The  king  behaved  nobly  in  the  matter. 
It  was  an  hour  never  to  be  forgotten,  when  he  confided 
all  to  me.  He  is  a  truly  great  nature,  and  it  is  beauti- 
ful that  there  are  princes  on  earth,  men,  grown  up  to 
the  original  type,  unspoilt,  untwisted,  self-conscious, 
unbiassed,  free,  and  nniverBal.  If  there  were  no  kings, 
ve  should  DO   longer  know,    what  a  free,  beautifril, 
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>  elms.  That  tiaed  to  be  my  favourite  spot,  lying 
there,  hoTering  in  the  air  aod  dreaming  of  fai-off 
worlds. 

Do  you  know  of  no  wild  race,   which  will  choose 

me  as  its  queen?  I  have  procured  some  of  the 

Indian  melodies,  if  one  may  call  them  such.  A  Pro- 
fessor at  the  University,  who  lived  for  six  years  among 
the  ludians,  gave  a  lecture  a.  short  time  ago  before 
the  court.  He  had  the  instruments  played,  which  ho 
had  brought  with  him;  it  was  more  noise  than  music. 
Such  ia  the  inarticulate  utterance  of  the  art  of  a  whole 
people. 


Forget  everything  I  wrote,  just  aa  you  would  the 
variations  in  the  weather  or  in  the  air  yesterday. 

I  have  got  up  to  write  to  you.  I  cannot  sleep.  I 
sit  here,  scarcely  dressed,  to  talk  with  you.  Oh  that 
I  could  only  do  so!  Writing  is  miserable,  it  is  a  help- 
less thing  I 

I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me.  All  that 
I  am  and  that  I  do,  seems  to  me  only  provisional.  I 
am  waiting  for  something,  I  do  not  know  what  I 
fancy  it  will  be  coming  the  next  minute,  that  I  shall 
be  doing  some  wonder,  that  some  wonder  will  happen 
to  me,  that  I  shall  become  something  utterly  different, 
a  great  sanative  power,  no  longer  a  little  empty  child 
of  man.  I  listen,  I  fancy  I  must  hear  a  sound,  not 
belonging  to  earth. 

It  won't  do,  I  cannot  write.  I  fancied  it  would 
have  helped  me,  if  X  could  have  compelled  myself  to 
think,  and  to  speak  over  everything  definitely;  bat  I 
know  nothing  definite,  I  only  know  I  am  unhappy;  not 

I  »t  Bfigilt.    I.  1% 
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unhappy,  but  as  if  a])pareatl7  dead,  apparently  Imn^J 
I  could  ima^nG  I  were  a  sleepwalker. 

I  can  do  no  more.  I  will  close  this  letter,  I  will' 
lie  down  again  in  bed,  I  will  sleep.  The  whole  world 
is  §leeping  round  me.  I  wish  1  could  dream  myself 
away  into  another  life,  and  were  never  to  wake  again. 

Good  night!  good  momingi 


SEVENTH  CHAPTEB. 


i 


"I  AM  going  to  bring  you  to-morrow  the  daughter 
of  my  old  friend,  the  Countess  Wildenort,  of  whom  I 
have  often  spoken  to  you,"  said  the  physician  one 
evening  to  his  wife. 

"The  countess's  appearance  and  Toice  are  full  of 
majesty,  but  she  does  not  sing  practicaUy." 

"Then  you  will  teach  her;  she  would  gladly  leam 
of  you." 

"If  she  will,  I  am  ready." 

The  physician  was  glad  that  this  intercourse  should 
come  about  so  easily  and  naturally;  he  knew  indeed 
that  hia  wife  complied  with  all  his  wishes,  but  in  this 
instance  double  caution  was  necessary  to  ensure  anccess. 

For  some  time  he  had  observed  a  feverish  excite- 
ment in  Irma's  nature,  and  it  had  increased  during  the 
last  few  days;  but  he  was  a  physician  also  with  regard 
to  the  mind,  not  awaiting  the  outbreak  of  illness,  bnt, 
as  far  as  possible,  obviating  it  by  a  suitable  habit  of 
life.  He  knew  not  the  ground  of  Irma's  excitement; 
he  fanded  that  an  insight,  aye,  perhaps  an  initiation 
into  genuine  domestic  life,  might  lead  Irma'e  nature 
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—  incliited  as  sIib  was  to  trifle  with  extremes  —  into  a 
more  quiet  track.  He  was  experieDoed  enongli  to  know 
that  sympathy  and  friendship  can  interpose  but  little; 
but  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  middle  class,  ripe  in 
character  and  culture,  could  not  fail  to  have  an  effect 
on  Irma.  She  had  hitherto  only  known  the  life  of  the 
cloister  and  of  the  court. 

Gtmther  had  no  occasion  to  give  his  wife  direct 
advice,  or  even  any  intimation  how  she  should  en- 
deavoor  to  obtain  influence  over  Irma;  he  was  as  snre 
of  the  nature  and  influence  of  his  wife  as  if  she  were 
a  power  of  nature;  the  more  freely  he  allowed  her  to 
exercise  her  own  power,  the  more  certain  was  he  of  the 

Gunther  generally  kept  his  domesfic  life  strictly  sepa- 
rate from  all  relation  with  the  court.  In  this  case,  however, 
it  was  the  daughter  of  his  friend,  though  of  his  angry 
&iend;  to  her  he  threw  open  the  fortifications  of  his  castle. 

Irma  had  weeks  before  only  casually  mentioned  her 
meeting  with  the  physician's  wife  and  youngest  daughter, 
&t  the  Te  Denm  on  the  birth  of  the  crown-prince.  The 
physician  had  alluded  to  it  again  as  if  by  chance;  and 
Irma,  almost  without  knowing  it,  had  expressed  the 
wish  to  extend  her  slight  acquaintance.  This  was  just 
what  he  had  desired,  and  on  this  day  he  introduced 
Irma  to  his  home.     It  was  a  fine  well-furnished  house. 

Mrs.  Gunther,  the  wife  of  the  Privy  Counsellor, 
was  by  birth  a  Swiss:  and  had  belonged  to  a  wealthy 
and  cultivated  family  of  the  middle  classes.  She  still 
spoke  the  high  German  with  a  strong  Alemaunic* 
accent;  she  compelled  herself  neither  to  adhere  to  the 


diftlect,  nor  to  adopt  the  choice  Lmgaage  of  boo^; 
her  whole  nature  was  jast  as  naturally  free  as  if  it  Lad 
been  &om  education;  but  neither  about  education  nor 
natnralnesa  was  there  much  fuss  made.  It  was  a 
matter  of  course  that  one  was  busy  at  home;  that  the 
things  of  life  were  criticised  according;  to  one's 
feeling  and  taste,  and  interest  taken  in  all  that  was 
beautiful  and  generally  useful. 

The  priyy  counseUor's  lady  had  formerly  been  *  ' 
&vourite  singer  in  social  circles,  and  especially  in  great 
singing  performances;  her  voice  was  a  full  rich  soprano, 
andalthough  she  now  no  longer  sang  solos,  shetookpart 
with  her  daughters  in  great  musical  performances;  and 
as  yuunger  voices  had  undertaken  the  solos, 
took  part  in  the  choruses  with  a  good  grace. 

And  just  thus  was   her  life.     Independent  and  ac- 
tive at  home,  hut  takiug  an  interest  in  all  the  public 
matters  open  to  women.     She  had  for  her  life  s 
patrimony;  she  had  inherited  with  it,  no  nervous  whims, 
and  public  spirltednesa  was  a  duty  with  her. 

She  brought  up  her  children,  she  regulated  her 
house,  she  was  a  kindly  attentive  hostess  to  her  guests; 
and  she  was  all  this  as  if  in  ohedience  to  the  instincts 
of  her  nature. 

She  honoured  her  husband;  his  opinion  had  always 
a  special  weight  with  her,  but  she  also  held  finu  t 
her  own  judgment 

She  had  now  been  nearly  twenty  years  in  th 
capital,  hut  the  whole  frippery  of  rank  and  class,  and 
the  patronage  of  the  great  was  utterly  foreign  to  her; 
she  stood  in  no  oppositiou  to  it  all,  she  left  it  for 
those  to  whom  it  was  of  importance;  but  to  herself  such 
nutters  were,  and  remained,  perfectly  indifferent 
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That  her  husband  was  held  in  such  honour  was 
pleasant  to  her,  bnt  it  seemed  to  her  a  matter  of  course; 
ho  was  indeed  a  man  of  high  consideration,  and  even 
if  the  world  had  failed  to  recognise  this,  he  would  still 
have  remained  Ijd  her  the  first  and  the  worthiest.  She 
expressed  this  by  all  her  actions.  She  bad  never  bad 
a  remote  desire  to  come  to  court,  and  the  fact  of  her 
husband  being  so  oftea  absent  hy  day  and  night,  and 
even  for  weeks  at  a  time,  she  accepted  as  a  necessity 
of  bis  calliDg,  and  did  not  render  tiiis  necessity  more 
difficult  to  him  by  complaints  and  wishes. 

When  the  physician  returned,  he  was  always  wel- 
comed into  a  well-arranged  and  simple  home;  and, 
strengthened  by  this,  he  passed  as  it  were  from  the 
secure  ground  of  domestic  life,  out  again  upon  the 
smooth  and  insecure  path  of  court  exii^tence. 

It  was  to  this  house  that  Irma  was  now  introduced. 
Her  appearance  was  full  of  splendour  and  beauty,  and 
no  one  would  have  guessed  how  utterly  poor  and  home- 
less were  her  innennost  fet'lings. 

She  held  in  her  hand  the  beautiful  bouquet  which 
the  king  had  on  this  day,  as  on  all  others,  ordered  to 
be  placed  in  her  room.  Gunther  had  told  her  that 
it  was  his  daughter  Paula's  birthday,  and  she  had 
brought  her  these  flowers;  they  were  as  beautiful,  as 
well  arranged  as  the  bearer  of  them;  and  yet  what 
feeling  was  connected  with  them?  It  was  almost  a  sin 
to  use  them  as  a  salutation,  for  Irma  felt  herself  in- 
jured by  these  flowers;  but  they  loo  were  coins,  and 
they  may  be  passed  further. 

When  Irma  entered  the  house,  it  seemed  to  her  as 
if  she  were  coming  out  of  the  crowded  market-glace 
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P  or  ont  of  the  disquietude  and  k 

i  a.  temple  of  Bimple  domegtic  life. 

I  The  house,  which  was  in  a  small  narrow  street,  w 

i  BuiToimded  by  a  garden  full  of  beantifal  tall  trees, 

r  A  smalt  enclosure  of  the  court-yard  was  arranged  as 

[  an   aviary.      The    entrance-hall   and   apartments   were 

t  adorned  with  pictures  and  statuettes,  the  fdmitare  was 

>t  simple  and  solid;  the  upper  4tage  contained  the  library,  | 

L  the  reception-room,  and  study  of  the  physician.  1 

L  No  preparations  had  been  made  for  Inna'a  recep- 

t  tion;  the  mother  had  even  expressly  told  her  daughters, 

i  that  they  should  make  no  change  in  their  dress  on  account 

I  of  the  countess's  visit.     They  did  not  go  to  meet  Irma, 

ishe  was   conducted  through  the  summer-house,  where   . 
the  flowers  and  presents  for  Paula  were  arranged,  and  1 
I  there  on  the  steps  sat  Frau  Gunthcr  with  her  danghtera  ' 

I  busily  engaged  on  some  white  work;  the  elder  daughter, 

ithe  wife  of  Professor  Kom,  was  there  with  her  child, 
and  the  younger,  Paula,  who  was  now,  like  Irma,  en- 
tering her  one-and-twentieth  year,  looked  fresh  and 
meny  —  not  exactly  beautiful,  but  bright  and  well 
'  formed. 

\  Irma  was  kindly  welcomed.     Gunther  soon  retired, 

I  as  itwas  his  hour  for  consultation,  and  left  Irma  alonia 

k  with  the  ladies.      At  first  it  surprised  her  that  she  was 

I  repeatedly  accosted  as  the  daughter  of  an   old  friend; 

E  she  did  not  appear  here,  or  at  least  not  especially,  in 

jj  her  own  wortji,    or    even    as   the   favourite    maid    of 

honour;  she  was  the  daughter  of  Count  Eberhard,who 
was  received  into  the  house  from  a  feeling  of  obliga* 
When  they  asked  after  her  father's  health,  she 
r  hanked  them;  her  heart  was  heavy,  that  she  herself 
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knew  80  little  of  it.  How  utterly  different  was  it  with 
the  children  here  I 

Music  aooa  presented  an  agreeable  change.  There 
lay  on  the  piano  a  manuscript  composition  by  a  nephew 
of  Trau  Gnnther's,  residing  in  North  Germany,  Fran 
Gunther  told  her  that  the  young  man  was  a  philolo- 
gist by  profession,  but  as  ho  was  probably  losing  his 
eyesight,  and  possessed  decided  musical  talent,  he 
waa  now  perfecting  himself  as  a  musician. 

Irma  begged  Frau  Gtmther  to  sing  the  song,  bnt 
the  latter  replied  that  her  voice  was  no  longer  fall 
enongh,  but  that  it  was  just  as  if  it  were  written  for  the 
countess's  voice.  She  gave  her  the  sheet,  Irma  read 
it  through,  the  hoatess  sat  down  to  the  piano  to  accom- 
pany her,  and  Irma  sang  with  a  rich  voice.  The 
composition  was  graceful,  but  it  unmistakeably  recalled 
to  mind  passages  from  well-known  masters. 

Frau  Gunther  now  showed  what  she  had  yesterday 
designated  to  her  husband  as  practical  singing.  Irma 
did  not  sing  to  the  full  compass  of  her  voice,  nor  did 
she  sustain  her  notes  sufficiently,  and  she  exhibited 
her  imperfections  too  plainly.  The  lady  gave  her  in- 
stmctiona  in  a  simple  manner,  perfectly  removed  from 
all  pretentiousness,  and  Irma  considered  the  daughters 
happy  who  could  thus  hear  their  mother  sing. 

"And  here  is  my  son,  my  most  grateful  public," 
said  the  lady,  introducing  a  liandaonie  young  man  with 
a  thick  brown  beard.  The  young  man,  who  was  tech- 
nical director  in  a  chemical  manufactory,  had  brought 
a  student  with  him;  frienda  from  the  neighbourhood 
came  besides,  and  there  was  a  cheerful  party  on  the 
terrace  and  in  the  garden. 

Irmn  obaerved  the  attentive  glances  directed  to  her. 
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It  seemed  to  her  as  if  people  must  know  the  confii*' 
sion  that  dwelt  within  her;  she  completely  forgot  hoir 
beautifdl  ehe  was. 

"Pardon  me,  Fran  Gnather,  for  looking  at  yon  so,' 
Baid  Irma  suddenly;  "bat  I  dabble  a,  little  in  the  arts, 
and  when  I  see  the  form,  and  cut,  and  colour  of  your 
head',  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  picture  of  the  Holbein 
Madonna  in  the  Dresden  Gallery  were  alive  before  me." 

"Ton  still  remark  that?"  replied  the  lady,  sbghtly 
blnahing.  "Formerly  it  was  often  remarked;  and  it 
was,  moreover,  almost  the  first  thing  which  ray  hus- 
band said  to  me  in  Ziirich,  now  nearly  sis-and-twenty 
years  ago.  On  my  mother's  aide,  I  am  certainly  de- 
scended from  the  family  of  the  Burgomaster  Maier, 
with  whom  the  painting  originated." 

Irma  was  delighted  with  these  observations  and 
reminiscences.  She  kept  looking  earnestly  at  Fran 
Gnnther,  and  while  she  spoke  of  her  own  artistic  efforts, 
and  only  wished  that  she  could  model  a  Ukeness  — 
Fran  Gunther  must  sit  to  her,  she  said, — the  thought 
passed  through  her  soul,  how  an  old  inherited  culture, 
something  utterly  different  to  that  of  the  nobles,  flowB 
through  all  ages,  producing  the  beat  of  human  crea- 
tions —  not  nobility,  but  free  citizenship. 

Frau  Gunther  asked  Irma  if  she  possessed  any  pio- 
ture  of  her  mother. 

She  replied  in  the  negative. 

Irma  told  her  that  her  father  had  had  a  portrait 
pwnted  of  her  mother,  in  the  most  beautiful  period  of 
her  life.  The  picture  had  been  a  failure  —  it  almost 
represented  a  stranger  —  and  her  father  had  had  the 
portrait  destroyed;  he  would  rather  at  the  time  hi 
bad  no  picture  of  her  mother,  than  a  false  one. 
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"I  honour  tlie  man  for  the  sake  of  tliia  one  act  of 
tnith,"  saiil  Fran  (.ianther,  "Mast  people  satisfy  tLcin- 
aelves  with  the  false,  and  say  this  and  that  is  still  to 
be  recognised;  and  at  last  they  gradually  persnade 
tbemBelyes  that  it  must  once  havo  been  true." 

The  conversation  now  tnrnod  upon  the  fact  that 
Irma  had  never  known  her  mother.  Irma's  eye  glanced 
often  at  the  two  daughters,  who  could  sit  so  near  their 
mother. 

Fran  Gunther  eaid: 

"I  hope  I  do  not  excite  you  painfully  by  this  re- 
membrance, but  I  regard  it  as  a  duty  that  we  shonld 
often  quietly  think  of  our  dead;  I  do  so  with  regard 
to  my  own  dear  mother,  and  I  wish  niy  children  some 
day  to  do  the  same  with  me." 

Irma  took  the  lady's  hand  and  pressed  it.  In  all 
that  she  said  there  was  something  sterling  and  satis- 
fying. 

Frau  Gunther  told  her  how  for  a  long  time  she  had 
bad  no  taste  for  the  plastic  arts,  and  could  not  impute 
any  to  herself;  hut  by  degrees  an  understanding  had 
dawned  upon  her,  but  that  she  had  it  far  more  for  all 
that  regarded  the  human  fignre  than  for  landscape. 
The  conversation  continued  in  a  free  and  easy  flow. 
The  half-hour  which  Irma  had  purposed  staying  —  the 
carriage  had  been  long  announced  —  was  prolonged 
to  more  than  double.  At  length  she  took  her  leave, 
laden  with  sincere  requests  to  come  again. 


EIGHTH   CHAPTER. 

With  a  teeling  as  if  she  were  comiag  from  another 
world,  &om  oDother  life  —  i&r,  far  removed  boia  her 
OTTO  —  Inaa  returned,  to  the  palace. 

The  phyaidaa  was  one  who  examined  and  was  well 
aeqaajnted  with  human  hearts 

Irma's  visit  to  his  house  had  in  one  respect  the 
exact  result  which  be  had  imagined,  bat  with  this  re- 
ffnlt  was  mingled  something  else  —  or  it  was  combined 
ntther  with  existing  circumstances  which  he  could  not 
estimate.  It  is  only  the  drop  wtucb  &lls  fi'om  the 
clonds  which  is  &ee  from  intermixture,  and  it  is  only 
the  pure  thonght  which  can  be  exactly  perceived  in  its 
conBeqaeoces.  The  water  in  the  spring,  and  the  living 
human  heart  —  there  are  invisible  mixtnres  in  both  of 
them,  and  it  cannot  be  estimated  what  effect  a  new 
ingredient  may  have  on  the  nnseen  atoms  dissolved 
there, 

Deep  was  the  excitement  in  Irma'a  aonl.  Her  su- 
perior power  had  sought  some  exercise,  some  act,  in 
which  to  exhaust  itself.  The  friendsliip  o£  the  king, 
and  the  fact  that  she  could  afford  his  noble  nature  Bome- 
tbing  which  otherwise  it  lacked,  namely  the  good  fel- 
lowship — ■-  all  this  had  appeared  to  her  as  a  happiueBS. 
But  the  daily  courtesy  of  the  nosegay,  small  aa  it  was, 
had  arouBed  and  offended  her, 

)  not  thy  ideal,"  said  Irma  to  herself;  and 
I  profoundly  solitary  as  she  had  been  ever 
9  could  think. 

She  had  been  solitary  in  the  Convent,  but  there  she 
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^laA  found  her  &ietid,  who,  it'  she  gave  but  little,  re- 
ceived all  from  her  in  truth.  She  was  solitary  at  the 
court,  in  spite  of  her  haughty  caprice,  she  must  alwaya 
be  doing  something ,  always  attempting  something, 
playing,  singing,  painting,  modelling;  anytiiing  hnt 
this  deathlike  solitude.  There  was  a  deep  home-sick- 
ness in  her  heart. 

Are  not  all  men  homeless  on  earth  ?  she  asked 
herself.  While  the  qnestion  was  yet  in  her  mind  she 
had  been  taken  by  the  physician  to  his  house. 

How  heantifnl,  how  voidlesa,  was  every  filing  there. 
There  was  a  home,  there  was  a  mother,  who  said  how 
she  understood  young  ardent  life;  those  daughters  could 
never  suffer  as  she  had  done.  The  eye  ofthe  mother 
wandered  to  her  and  said:  I  will  understand  you,  I 
will  mitigate  every  sorrow  which  you  unburden  to  me; 
but  Irma  could  not  unburden,  Khecuuld  uut  call  out, help 
me  I  and  especially  not  now  when  she  had  nothing  to 
give  and  where  no  one  stood  in  need  of  her.  She 
could  and  she  would  help  herself,  and  that  alone. 

Frau  Gunther  had  appealed  to  the  deepest  feeling 
within  her:  her  remembrance  of  a  mother,  who  was 
now  no  more.  —  But  Irnia  glided  away  from  the  sub- 
ject with  a  few  light  words,  and  the  pain  grew  within 
her  all  the  more  strongly. 

She  wept;  she  knew  it  not  till  a  tear  fell  on  her 
bosom. 

There  is  so  much  peace,  so  much  true  realization 
of  seclusion,  in  that  world  which  is  sufficient  of  itself, 
and  needs  no  favour  from  without  in  its  composition  and 
formation.  How  happy  must  a  girl  be  in  such  a  family, 
until  she  herself  becomes  the  head  of  a  family. 

Irma  felt  herself  humbled,  all  her  arrogance  bad 
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passed  away.  She  was  still  in  the  garden  where  people 
were  moving  about  easily  and  freely,  the  men  coming 
from  their  professional,  the  girls  from  their  domestic 
duties,  and  all  satisfied  with  themselves. 

"One  thing  remains  to  me,  and  that  is  the  best," 
cried  Irma,  suddenly  rising,  "solitude  is  mine.  Alone 
and  strong,  and  shut  up  within  myself." 

A  waiting  maid  entered,  and  announced  a  lacquey 
from  the  queen.  — 

"Does  the  queen  command  me  now?  Immediately?" 
inquired  Irma,  after  she  had  heard  the  message. 

"Yes,  my  lady." 

"I  will  come  then." 

"Walpurga  was  right,"  said  she  to  herself.  "I 
serve  too." 

She  stood  unwillingly  before  the  mirror  and  had 
her  dress  arranged.  —  She  smiled  and  tried  to  assume 
a  cheerful  unconstrained  air,  which  she  intended  to  wear 
before  the  queen. 

It  was  necessary. 

She  went  hastily  to  the  queen.  As  she  approached 
the  door  she  drew  herself  up  and  assumed  this  cheerful 
smiling  air.  She  entered  the  apartment  into  which,  as 
usual,  twilight  alone  was  admitted. 

The  queen  was  sitting  in  a  large  arm-chair  dressed 
in  a  robe  of  snowy  white,  and  a  small  white  lace  hand- 
kerchief twisted  lightly  round  her  fair  hair: 

"Come  to  me,  dear  Countess,"  said  the  queen,  "I 
am  very  glad  to  see  you  again,  I  see  all  my  dear  ones 
now  afresh,  as  if  I  had  been  in  another  world  during 
these  weeks.  I  have  been  unfortunately  rather  fa- 
tigued again  lately.  I  have  to  thank  you  especially. 
I  hear  that  you  interest  yourself  kindly  in  the  nurse, 
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and  cheer  her  spirits,  and  thus  do  good  to  the  prince 
also;  the  king  concurs  with  me  entirely  that  yon  are 
a  true  blessijig  to  us.  I  will  write  to  your  father,  and 
tell  him  how  happy  it  makes  ns  that  you  are  with  ua. 
He  will  then  not  grudge  you  so  much." 

Irma  was  glad  that  the  qaeen  spoke  so  long.  It 
gave  her  lime  to  recover  her  self-composure. 

"Give  me  the  letter,  which  lies  on  the  table  there," 
said  the  queen.  Irma  brought  it,  and  the  cineen  con- 
tinued: 

"Read  these  lines,   which  the  king  writes."     Irma 

"Let  me  have  regular  tidings  through  Countesa 
Irma,  as  to  the  welfare  of  our  son.  Greet  for  me  the 
fourth  dear  leaf  of  our  trefoil."  Irma  laid  down  the 
letter  again  with  thanks.  It  vexed  her  deeply  that  the 
king  should  now  compel  her  to  write  to  1dm,  and  in 
sack  a.  manner:  Walpurga  was  right,  glances  of  love 
had  been  exchanged  over  the  cradle  of  the  child. 

Irma  would  gladly  have  sunk  on  the  ground,  so 
heavily  oppressed  did  she  feel. 

"You  will,  dear  Countess,"  said  the  queen  again, 
"you  will  do  us  the  favor  and  write." 

Irma  bowed  and  the  queen  continued.  "Certainly 
yon  will  not  have  much  to  write.  A  human  being, 
because  it  is  the  highest  in  the  creation  is  slower  in  its 
developement  than  other  things." 

"Then  a  prince  must  be  still  slower  in  his  deve- 
lopement," Irma  would  have  liked  to  have  added,  but 
she  only  nodded  and  smiled.  She  was  not  at  all  in  a 
mood  to  enter  into  the  queen's  mode  of  thought;  She 
saw  in  it  only  nursery  ideas,  for  which  she  had  sow 
BO  Bympathy.     And  were  they  even  more,   were  they 


)  losbest  of  ilieir  Had,  vliat  wcold  it  lie  Id  ids, 
'  t  dts.  Here  as  m  GontLer'B  bonae.  tltmv  ie  it 
9  w}>aml«  ID  itself,  satisfied  in  iteeli'.  Here  ip  ihe 
modx^  ftod  Iksr  ciiild  —  wLat  L&Te  I  to  do  hBrsF —  to 
diatter.  to  sj-iopatbiBe,  aJwaya  only  to  rrKpatfaiae,  and 
eacb  ii  a  'whole  for  iteelf,  and  La?  a  world  for  ijsfdf, 
aud  I  liave  oulj  always  to  ejmp&thiEe?  To  reiwra 
aim?  dtere  fruiu  fiiendsliip,  Iiere  from  farcn'?  I  an  a 
wIh^  in  myeelf,  or  I  bid  aot. 

And  while  each  wad  the  language  in  Inna'e  Leai^ 
ibe  qti«en  cootioued  id  her  a^tated  miLimer,  as  if  gteak- 
ing  from  the  depth  of  h«r  >oul:  1 

"I  ever  Bland  with  astotufibmeot  and  Aevolxai  be- 
fore the  miracle  of  life-  You  have  also  certainly  dtoo^t 
upon  it,  what  an  iofinity  lies  before  a  child  witen  ior 
the  first  time  it  breatlies  and  opens  its  eyes;  «r  and 
light  are  the  £ret  and  laiit  meseeiigers  on  earth.  lUbe 
first  breath  and  the  Ust  breath,  the  first  glance,  and 
the  last  glance  I   How  wonderftil!" 

Irma  fe!t  the  meaning  of  service.  —  Had  she  been 
free  like  the  vjieaker,   tihe  would  have  said:    "Dear 
friend,  I  am  not  just  now  inclined,  nor  capable  of  r«- 
**mug  what  you  have  siiid;  with  you,  in  your  sonl,  it 
'et,  it  16  calm  early  morning  ■ —  but  in  me  it  is  hot 
ig  noon-day.  —  I  pray  you  leave  me  now  to 
f  . . . ." 

k  deep  longing  for  unlimited  solitude  waa  in  Irma's 
;;  but  she  dared  not  foster  it.  —  She  dared-  not 
L  express  it;  she  would  gladly  have  closed  her 
I,  and  yet  she  was  obliged  to  force  herself  to  be 
jntive.  She  heard,  she  answered,  but  her  heart  and 
li„,     ("ar  away.     For  the  first  time  she  felt  re- 
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belliouB,  that  she  Blionld  not  have  her  full  rig)it  towards 
a  fellow -being.  She  was  angry  with  the  qneen.  — 
She  waa  often  on  the  point  of  relating  her  visit  to  the 
physician's  house,  but  the  life  there  euited  not  (Ms  un- 
changeable twiljglit,  and  it  seemed  to  her  aa  if  she 
dared  not  bring  the  nohle  citizen's  wife,  whose  foot 
had  never  yet  crossed  the  palace  entrance,  even  in 
thought  hither,  and  her  mind  wandered  to  her  father 
and  his  strong  sense  of  independence. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  passing  through  her  mind,  and 
yet  she  spoke  of  the  prince  and  bis  growth,  and  of 
Walpurga's  cheerful  peculiarities. 

The  queen  observed  a  shadow  in  Irma''s  manner; 
she  wished  to  cheer  her  and  said:  "Ah!  dear  Coun- 
tess, I  am  truly  pining  for  some  music.  Our  friend 
Gantber  does  not  allow  me  to  bear  any  music,  he  says 
I  must  still  spare  my  nerves,  but  yon  might  sing  me  a 
little  song.  —  I  hear  you  have  learnt  a  beautiful  new 
song  from  the  nurse  —  won't  you  sing  that  to  me  ? 
May  1  order  your  ssitter  to  be  fetched  ?  " 

Irma  could  have  screamed  aloud,  but  she  bowed 
again  in  assent,  and  ordered  the  lacquey  to  fetch  the 
zitter  from  her  room.  He  brought  it,  and  Irma  now 
to  the  queen  the  song  — 


TbU  tboD  bsBl  o<< 


In  Irma's  soul  there  vibrated  a  shrill  and  cold  aqr  I 
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coTDpanimeiit  to  this  eong;   every  word  bad  its  dotibl 
meaning. 

"I  muBt  sing  this  to  the  queen!"  Bometliing  ■whia-i 
pered  in  her,  while  she  sang.  "Yes,  you  two  are  so. 
united!  The  happy  are  all  united,  the  unhappy  alone 
are  Bolitary " 

She  Hang  in  gloomy  despair,  with  anger  in  hex 
heart 

"You  sing  that  song  with  deep  feeling,"  s^d  tha. 
queen.  "And  bo,  my  son  hears  that?  One  cannot  say, 
heara,  for  he  does  not  yet  hear  or  see  anything  defi- 
nitely. Will  you  aing  that  song  once  more,  that  I  may 
aing  it  to  myself  afterwards." 

Inna  Bang  it  again  a.nd  this  time  more  freely.  The 
queen  thanked  her  heartily,  , 

"I  may  only  now  unfortunately  speak  for  a  eho^ 
time,  dear  Countess,  with  those  who  are  dear  to  ine.  I 
am  so  glad  that  we  are  going  again  to  the  summer  pa- 
lace ;  we  shall  then  be  a  great  deal  together  and  with 
the  child.  Adieu,  dear  Countess,  write  soon,  and  sing 
your  beantiiiil  feelings  into  my  child's  heart." 

Irma  went.    She  paused  often  as  she  passed  throagli< 
the  long  corridors,  she  had  to  remember  where 
at  length  she  reached  her  room.   She  ordered  her  horse 
to  be  saddled  at  once,  and  a  groom  to  be  ready. 

She  bad  just  changed  her  dress,  when  a  servant 
brought  her  a  letter,  she  broke  it  open  with  a  trembling 
hand  and  read:  "My  child,  you  have  now  been  eighteen 
months  in  the  court.  I  have  left  you  free  to  do  as  yon 
like.  I  have  much  I  should  lite  to  say  to  you,  but  I 
cannot  write.  Writing  estranges  us.  Your  rooms  are 
Kady  in  their  old  condition;  flowers  too  are  awaiting 
It  is  now  the   benntiJul    summer  season.     Tb^j 
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apples  on  yonr  tree  are  already  getting  tLeir  rosy  cheeks. 
I  ^onld  like  to  see  yoor's  again.     Como  to 

YouB  Father." 

Irma  threw  up  her  hands.  "This  is  deliverance! 
Tea,  I  have  still  a  home,  Btill  a  heart  on  which  I  can 
1«7  my  head.     I  come,  I  come,  father." 

Every  thing  swam  before  her  eyea,  she  wrung  the 
bell  and  ordered  that  the  groom  should  nnsaddte  the 
horses  —  she  was  not  going  to  ride  out. 

Then  she  ordered  her  maid  to  pack  up  clothes  suf- 
fiuent  for  some  weeks;  she  asked  another  audience  of 
the  queea  and  begged  for  leave  of  absence. 

"I  am  sorry  that  you  are  also  going  to  leave  me," 
said  the  qneea,  "but  I  will  gladly  do  without  you,  if 
only  you  are  happy,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  so  now 
and  ever,  —  Do  everything  you  can  to  be  in  perfect 
harmony  with  yonr  father.  Believe  me,  Irma,  in  all 
the  relations  of  the  world,  as  wife  to  hisshand,  as  mo- 
ther to  child,  one  feels  oneself  always  advancing,  striv- 
ing; one  has  always  to  bo  growing  and  progressing 
with  the  time ;  as  a  child  alone,  one  is  wholly  satisfied 
and  complete,  then  alone  is  one  a  perfect  satisfied 
being." 

The  queen  and  Irma  did  not  accord  to-day;  Irma 
was  in  a  restless  hurry  —  she  wanted  to  go  away; 
whatever  detained  her  only  a  second  was  a  hindrance 
to  her. 

What  the  queen  said  might  be  graceful,  but  it  was 
only  for  the  calm,  it  was  not  for  those  on  the  tiptoe 
of  departnre. 

Still  the  farewell  was  hearty.  The  queen  kissed 
Irma.  | 

Ch,  lit  /oi^i/s.  /.  \4 
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The  formal  aMem  of  the  Lad^  of  the  Chamber  had 
■till  to  be  obtained,  and  this  also  was  ^Ten. 

Inna  had  also  to  take  farewell  of  the  phjBician  and 
hb  family.  She  wished  to  bid  him  good  bje  tlirough 
Colonel  Bronnea,  or  throngh  Baron  SchSning,  who 
was  oflen  as  he  said  at  the  physician's  house;  she  had 
also  to  bid  good  bye  to  these  men,  and  to  her  com- 
panions at  the  Court.  Now  when  she  wished  to  leave, 
she  saw  how  many  people  she  still  had  aronnd  her. 
But  where  were  they  when  she  wanted  them?  They 
were  jnst  there  that  she  should  not  want  them.  Snch 
is  the  world.  Bat  stop  —  there  was  one  person  to 
whom  afae  mast  say  farewell,  one  above  all.  —  She 
hastened  to  Walpiirga. 

"Walpnrga!"  she  exclaimed,  "to-morrow  momii^ 
when  you  get  np,  shont  a  load  'Huzzal'  I  shall 
then  be  at  home  on  oar  mountains,  and  I  will  huzza 
back  again,  that  the  whole  world  may  ring  with 
laughter.  I  am  going  to  my  father." 
"I  am  Tety  glad."  — 

"And  you  are  not  at  all  sorry  that  I  am  going 
away?" 

"Certainly   I  am  —  but   when   one    has  a  father 
alive,  one  ought  not  to  miss  looking  into  the  eyes  that 
B  only  once  for  uB  on  earth.     I  am  so  glad  for  your 
father  that  he  has  such  a  child  to  look  at.  —  Oh!   if 
"'ttle  BuTgei  were  but  so  big!" 

Valpurga,  I  am  going  also  to  your  hnsband,  to 
bild,  and  to  yonr  mother;  and  I  shall  sit  down  at 
Able  and  greet  your  cow  and  your  dog.  I  shall 
them,  you  may  rely  upon  it." 
Oh!  that  will  be  a  pleasure  —  if  only  my  1 
uid  not  in  the  wood." 
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"Then  I  will  have  him  fetched  — now  good  bye  — 
and  don't  forget  me."  — 

"YoTi  may  rest  asanred  of  that,"  said  Walpiirga, 
and  Irma  hastened  away.  — 

She  had  etiil  to  write  to  her  friend: 

"Emmy,  Two  hours  ago  I  had  a  letter  &om  my 
father  —  He  summoiis  me  home.  —  I  have  leave  of 
absence  for  fonrteen  days, 

"Euanj,  I  have  leave  of  absence.  Do  yon  know 
what  that  is?  I  am  obliged  to  promiBe  certiunly  to 
return  —  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  keep  the  promise. 
The  ground  trembles  beneath  me,  and  my  brains  swim. 
The  world  is  a  chaos,  but  light  will  come.  Any  one 
can  cry,  let  there  be  light  If  we  did  only  always  do 
what  we  can  do. 

"But  now  enough  —  I  will  write  no  more.  I  shall 
soon  see  you.  Come  as  soon  as  possible  to  Wildonort 
ta  — 

YoDB  Irma." 

Postscript  —  "I  will  take  no  excuse,  you  must  come. 
I  promise  you  in  return  to  be  at  your  wedding.  - — ■ 
Greet  all  your  belongings  from  me,  and  above  all 
your  Albert" 

When  the  sun  waa  beginning  to  decline,  Irma  set 
off  with  her  maid  to  her  father's  estate. 
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So  one  can  thus  get  away,  and  leave  all  behind, 
all  the  motley  BameneBs  of  the  Bo-called  great  world. 
Farewell,  palace,  give  yonr  inmatea  their  daily  cake 
of  amuaementi  Farewell,  streetB  with  your  shops  and 
ofBces,  your  beer-honaes  and  churches,  your  theatres, 
concert-halls,  and  barracks,  may  fashion  favor  you,  and 
give  you  customers,  clients,  guests,  applause,  and  pro- 
motion. Vanish,  vain  frippery  of  the  world!  I  am 
like  a  bird  flying  away  from  the  house  top  into  the 
wide  world.  How  foolishly  one  holds  oneself  in  a 
cage,  and  the  door  ia  atill  always  open.  Thou  great 
world  bailiff,  who  enthralla  us  so  closely,  thy  name  is 
custom  and  fashion. 

Thna  thought  Irma,  speaking  half  aload  to  herself, 
as  she  sat  in  the  carriage  and  drove  out  into  the  open 

She  never  thought  for  a  moment  how  it  waa  now 
in  the  great  house  which  she  had  loft.  — ■  It  was  the 
dinner  hour.  —  The  queen  was  expected  to  appear.  — 
It  was  a  pity  that  the  Lord  ateward  had  not  been  pre- 
sent at  the  creation  of  the  world,  for  at  the  court 
every  one  has  bis  fixed  place  and  the  aervice  is 
regulated  exactly.  —  The  queen  expressed  her  regret 
at  (he  departure  of  the  good  Countess  Irma.  All 
praised  her.  m 

"Oh!  she  ia  so  very  good."  H 

■ "And  so  merry."  I 

^^^^  "A  little  unmanageable,  but  very  aimaile.'"  —         ■ 

^^^H  But  -what  is  there  new  to  talk  of?  —  It  ia  tedious^ 
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to  remain  on  one  subject  —  come  to  the  rescue,  Samiel 
Scbnabelsdorf ! 

"Away  with   every   thingl"   cried  Irma  j 
No  more  reflectioas  —  forward,  to  my  father," 

The  horses  stepped  out  bravely,  as  if  they  knew 
that  they  were  carrying  the  child  to  her  futber.  Irma 
was  BO  impatient,  that  she  called  to  her  servant  on  the 
box,  that  he  might  promise  a  double  fee  if  they  would 
drive  quicker. 

She  wanted  to  reach  her  father.  She  could  not 
wait  until  she  laid  her  heavy  head  upon  his  breaat. 

What  would  she?  Complain  to  her  father?  How 
should  be  help  her?  She  knew  not  Only  this  she 
knew^that  there  must  be  peace  with  him,  she  would 
be  protected,  sheltered,  no  longer  alone.  To  obey 
her  father  —  to  comply  with  his  wishes  —  would  be 
her  highest  happiness.  To  he  disburdened  of  her  own 
self,  to  will  no  longer  aught  but  what  gives  joy  to 
another.  Oh!  how  blissful!  —  The  whole  heaviness 
of  earth  would  be  removed,  thus  must  it  be  with  the 
blessed  spirits  —  so  mmtt  the  ministering  Angels  think, 
they  wish  for  nothing,  they  need  nothing,  they  alter 
not,  they  grow  not,  they  are  neither  young  nor  old, 
they  arc  eternal,  and  they  work  eternally  for  others 
through  another,  and  what  they  work  is  joy  for  the  world 
and  joy  for  themselves,  they  are  rays  from  an  eternal 
sun,  and  they  die  not  but  shine  for  ever. 

In  this  unintelligible  dieam  Irma  drove  along,  and 
the  whole  world  spoke  to  her  only  the  single  words, 
Father,  —  Daughter!  — 

She  calmed  herself.  She  must  not  arrive  at  the 
castle  in  this  excited  state. 

Excitement  is  weakness,  and  her  father  hud  always 


endeavoured  to  foster  in  her  strength  and  quiet  com- 

poBure. 

Irma  constrained  herself  to  pay  regard  to  passing 
things. 

The  evening  twilight  had  set  in  when  they  reached 
the  first  posting  house.  Inna  fancied  she  could  already 
feel  the  air  of  her  native  moontains,  and  yet  they  were 
still  far  off. 

They  went  on  rapidly.  The  evening  hells  were 
ringing,  the  air  resounded  for  the  men  at  work,  an- 
nouncing time  and  eternity  to  them  in  its  distaut 
echo.  What  would  the  world  he  without  the  ringing 
of  bells?  This  peeling  harmony  is  a  compensation 
for  all  the  forms  of  heauty  in  antiquity.  — 

These  thoughts  also  did  not  satisfy  Irma.  They 
carried  her  ever  beyond  the  things  around  her,  and 
she  longed  to  be  wholly  absorbed  in  all  that  was  pre- 
sent and  certain.  1 

In  the  villages  through  which  they  drove,  and  oat  1 
in  the  fields,  they  heard  singing;  it  was  interrupted  by 
the  clatter  of  the  carriage,  and  Irma  thought:  we  make 
too  much  ooiae  in  the  world  with  ourBelves,  and  there- 
fore do  not  enjoy  the  world. 

No  thought  satisfied  her,  no  view  pleased  her.  — 

The  stars  came  out  in  the  sky,  hut  what  were  they 
to  men?  He  who  is  free,  who  seeks  for  nothing  on 
earth,  they  may  shine  for  him;  she  however  was  seeking, 
and  she  saw  in  the  vast  circle  of  the  world  nothing  but 
two  starry  eyes  directed  to  herself,  and  they  were  her 
father's. 

They  went  on,  and  lazy   borsea  and  sleepy  postil- 
^Uona  were  called  up  at  the  post  houses. 
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Hidniglit  was  long  over  when  they  reached  Wil- 

denort. 

Inoa  alighted  at  the  manor  house  and  went  alone 
with  the  servant  and  knocked. 

Her  father  had  not  expected  that  she  would  have 
arrived  so  soon.  The  large  house  with  its  extensive 
ont-huildinga  was  lightleas,  —  The  dogs  harked  as  if 
strangers  were  coming,  not  a  creature  knew  the 
daughter  of  the  honse,  she  waa  a  Btranger. 

Two  ploughboys  passed  by.  They  looked  astonished 
at  the  heautiful  lady  in  the  night,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  tell  them  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the 
House.  — 

She  ordered  her  rooms  to  be  opened.  Not  far 
from  them  slept  her  father,  —  She  longed  to  see  him, 
bnt  she  overcame  herself.  He  ought  to  sleep  q^nietly, 
and  not  to  know  that  she  was  breathing  near  him. 
She,  too,  soon  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  awake  till  broad 
daylight. 

Old  Eberhaid  came  with  soft  footstep  into  the 
ante-room,  where  Irma's  maid  was  already  sitting. 

"My  lady  is  still  asleep;  it  was  three  o'clock  and 
was  beginning  to  dawn  when  we  arrived,"  said  she. 

"Why  did  yon  hurry  so  and  take  no  rest?" 

"I  don't  know,  but  my  lady  was  so  excited  on  the 
way,  she  could  not  go  quick  enough.  When  my  Lady 
wishes  any  thing,    it  must  all  be  done  quickly,  sud- 

"Who  are  yon,  dear  child?" 
"Her  Ladyship's  maid."  — 

"No.  Who  are  yonr  parents?  How  did  yon  get 
to  the  court?" 


2t4  (w  "^^^^  uEiaHTS. 

*ltf  Bafcn  vu  riding  master  to  Prince  Adolar  and 
te  I^MMS  b»d  me  educated  in  the  convent"  — 

**A  <^Wl  of  urcnmstances  from  generation  to  gene- 
gd^"  —  i^ngltt  the  old  man  to  himself.  — 

Tte   Mud   contemplated  him   with    a  strange  ez- 

B*  W  *  ^*^i  broad-slionldered  figare.  He  vom 
^M  iwnrtin  dress,  and  n  white  horn  huDg  from  Mb 
^a^  Tfce  broad  head,  a  little  bent  forward,  placed  on 
hib  krava^  neck,  the  thick  short-kept  grey  be_ard,  and 
jM«tf  trimmed  grey  hair,  the  hrown  eye  Btill  bright 
1  joatli  and  the  expressive  countenance  like  some 

MM<1  work,  —  the  irhole  form  was  like  that  of  a 

kj^^^,  who  had  just  liud  aside  his  armour,   and  had 
Z^tUMScIf  at  ease. 

"1  wish  to  see  my  daughter,"  said  the  old  man  ao 
^  ««lt  into  the  adjoining  room. 

It  wu  dark-  Eberhard  glided  in  on  tiptoe  and 
■tMV  KW^7  back  the  green  damask  window  cnrtain, 
^iDlifpj  in  a  broad  ray  of  light ;  he  stood  by  the  side 
4f  dM  bed,  and  gently  breathing,  contemplated  the 
»hwp""«  prl.  — 

Xnna  was  beautiful  to  look  at    Her  head  encircled 

•Sft  long  loose  gold-brown    hair,  the  clear  arched 

the  delicately  curved  nose,   tlie  mouth  with  ita 

lely  how-like  lip,  the  rosy  chin,  the  full  cheefefl 

lieir  peach-like  tint  —  over  the  whole   counto- 

there  lay  a  calm  peace.    The  small  white  hands 

olded  together  over  her  breast. 

ma  breathed   heavily,    and   her  lips   quivered  as 

A  p^&il  smile.     The  sleep  is  often  heavy  when 

_        iftnds  are  folded  on  the  breast  —  The  hands  gently 

med  themselves,   but  the  left  one  remained  lying 
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on  her  heart;  hei  father  took  it  cautiously  and  placed 
it  by  her  side.  Irma  weat  on  eleoping  qiiietly. 
Inandibly  the  father  took  a  choir  aud  sat  down  by 
the  bed  of  his  child.  Two  pigeons  flew  npon  the 
broad  window-sill  and  cooed  together:  the  old  man 
would  have  liked  to  frighten  them  away,  but  he  dared 
not  move. 

Irma  slept  on  and  heard  nothing.  Suddenly  as 
the  pigeons  flew  away,  Irma  opened  her  eyes.  — 

"My  father,"  she  cried,  throwing  her  white  arms 
round  his  neck  and  kissing  him.  "At  homo!  Oh!  how 
nice,  how  nice!  Do  open  the  other  curtain  too,  that  I 
may  see  you  quite!  Oh  do  open  the  window,  that  I 
may  drink  in  the  aii  of  my  home! 

"OhI  my  father!  I  have  been  away  and  I  am 
again  with  you,  and  you  won't  let  me  go  again.  You 
will  bear  me  in  your  strong  arms.  Oh!  it  strikes  me 
now,  what  you  said  to  me  in  my  dream.  I  was  stand- 
ing with  you  np  there  nn  the  Gamabuhel  and  you  took 
me  in  your  arms  and  carried  me,  and  said:  see,  my 
child,  so  long  as  one  of  your  parents  lives,  it  is  as  if 
we  were  carried  through  the  world.  Oh  my  father, 
where  was  I?     Where  am  I  now?" 

"Be  calm,  my  child!  You  were  at  the  court,  and 
you  are  at  home  again.  You  are  excited,  calm  your- 
self. I  will  call  your  maid.  I  have  waited  hreaJcfast 
for  you.     All  is  ready  for  us  both  in  the  arhour." 

The  father  kissed  his  daughter's  forehead,  and 
s^d: 

"I  am  kissing  all  your  good  and  pure  thoughts,  and 
now  let  us  be  together  like  simple  sensible  beings." 

"Oh  your  voice,  oh  all  of  itl  At  home  in  my  father's 
bousel  All  the  life  outside  is  only  sleeping  in  one's  clothes, 
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h  is  only  at  tome  that  one  lies  trnly  in  bed,  with  no*: 
fetter  to  oppress. 

Her  faljier  was  in  the  net  of  going,  but  Irma  held 
him  back. 

"It  does  me  snch  good,"  said  she,  "to  lie 
to  look  at  yon,  to  have  yon  to  look  at  and  to  think  of." 

Her  father  passed  his  hand  across  her  forehead, 
and  she  said: 

"Let  your  hand  lie  here.  I  now  believe  in  the 
healing  power  of  the  imposition  of  hands,  I  feel  it  in 
myself." 

The  father  stood  for  a  time  by  his  daughter's  bed, 
and  held  his  hand  on  her  brow. 

At  length  he  said: 

"  Now  get  up,  my  child.  I  WMt  for  you  at  breakfast" 

"It  is  nice  that  anyone  can  order  me  to  get  up," 
said  Irma. 

"I  do  not  order  you,  I  only  advise  you.  But  child! 
strange  things  must  have  happened  to  yoa,  that  yoa 
take  nothing  in  its  literal  meaning." 

"Yea,  father,  strange  things!  Bnt  now  no  more " 

"Then  come  soon,  I  wait  for  yon." 

The  father  went  out  and  wMted  in  the  arbour. 
Uauy  a  time  he  placed  and  replaced  the  two  cups  and 
the  beautiful  vase  of  flowers,  and  arranged  the  white 
table-cloth  —  at  last  came  Irma  in  her  white  morning 
dress. 

"Ton  are  ...  .  you  arc  taller  than  I  thought,"  sfud 
the  father,  a  flush  passing  over  his  whole  countenance. 

He  stroked  bis  daughter's  face,  and  said; 

"You  have  a  pale  hollow  in  your  rosy  face,  rising 
from  the  jaw  to  the  cheekbone,  just  like  yonr 
mother." 
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Irma  amjled,  tben  she  clasped  again  lier  father'* 
hands,  and  looked  into  Ms  eyes,  witli  an  expreesion  ec 
bapp7,  tiat  in  spite  of  the  constant  er[uanimity  the  old 
man  preserved,  his  eyes  overflowed  with  tears.  He  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  it,  bnt  Inna  said: 

"It  detracts  nothing  from  your  heroic  strength.  01 
father,  why  are  we  slaves  of  ourselves?  Why  shoulc 
we  be  afraid  of  showing  ourselves  as  we  are?  Tom 
great  principle  is  indeed  to  follow  our  nature.  "Why  do  w( 
not  always  follow  oor  inner  nature?  Oh  &tber,  let  me 
exalt  in  my  native  mountains,  in  the  forests,  and  the 
lakes:  My  everlasting  friends,  I  am  here,  I  am  with 
you,  and  I  will  be  true  as  you  are!  And,  Sun,  let  me 
greet  you,  and  yonder  grave-stone,  beneath  which  my 
mother  rests " 

She  could  say  no  more.     AAer  a  time  the  old  man 

B^d: 

"Well,  my  child,  we  ought  to  live  oat  our  lives, 
pure  as  nature^  but  it  is  not  from  fear  of  ourselves,  it 
is  not  self-imposed  slavery,  when  we  avoid  and  shun 
sach  scenes,  such  violent  agitations;  it  is  because  we 
feel  deep  within  ns,  that  the  next  moment,  the  hour  that 
must  follow,  must  appear  hare  and  empty;  it  is  a  leap 
from  the  excited  life  of  feeling  into  the  daily  world. 
That  is  why  we  restraia  ourselves  and  must  do  so,  for 
these  feelings  ought  not  to  exhaust  themselves  in  a 
Ho-called  burst  of  devotion,  they  ought  to  pass  through 
our  whole  life  and  thoughts,  through  every  thing  small 
and  insignificant,  which  we  have  to  do;  that  is  the 
home  of  our  highest  thoughts.  Yes,  my  child,  it  comes 
to  this,  that  it  !s  just  those  who  so  divide  life  and 
violate  one  side  of  it,  who  render  it  wicked,  and  yet  at 
the    same    time    secretly   flatter  themselves:    ahl    bow 
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beandiuUy,  how  granHy  have  we  felt,  and  we  are 
ways  capable  of  doing  bo." 

The  old  hooaekeeper  brought  the  coffee,  Irma  poured 
it  out,  and  eaid  that  she  expected  Emmy  also  and  hei 
fianc^.     Eberhard  said: 

"Years  ago,  when  Emmy  was  here,  yon  disputed 
upon  just  the  same  train  of  thought  as  now.  We  were 
up  there  on  the  Gamshuhel,  where  there  is  that  view 
over  the  great  lake,  and  we  were  awaiting  the  sunrise. 
Emmy,  with  her  sober  Btraightforwardnefis,  said:  'I 
don't  find  it  worth  the  trouble  to  break  one's  sleep  on 
this  account,  and  to  give  oneself  so  much  trouble.  I 
think  sunset  is  just  aa  beautiful,  and  one  hasn't  all 
this  trouble  about  it.'  —  What  was  your  answer?" 

"Oh  dear  father,  I  don't  remember  it  now." 

"But  I  remember  it  still;  you  said;  'sunrise  is  much 
more  elevating,  but  I  don't  know,  what  I  shall  do  all 
day  after  having  felt  so  elevated,  that  wUl  be  worthy 
of  such  feelings  and  in  harmony  with  them.  Therefore 
sunset  is  better  for  us,  because  then  the  world  veils 
itself  and  lets  us  sleep.  After  the  highest  feelings  have 
been  excited,  we  can  only  sleep  or  have  music.'" 

"Oh  father,  I  think  so  no  longer.  Yesterday  during 
the  whole  drive  the  one  thought  ever  pursued  me: 
what  do  we  really  do  in  the  world?  The  trees  would 
grow  without  ua,  the  animals  in  the  field  and  in  the 
«r  and  in  the  water  would  live  witliout  us.  Every- 
haa  of  itself  something  to  do  in  the  worid. 
muBt  make  himself  something  to  do.  And 
uid  build  and  plough  and  study  and  practise  for 
L  manslaughter,  and  the  only  difference  between 
jmd  beaet  is,  that  men  bury  then-  dead." 

child,  have  you  so  fai  ventured?     I 
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glad  yon  are  again  with  me.  Ton  muRt  have  strnggled 
through  a  great  deal.  I  hope  you  will  learn  again 
that  simply  to  live  in  oliedience  to  nature,  that  is,  in 
obedience  to  reason,  is  our  destiny.  Look  once  more 
on  the  world!"  he  continued  smiling.  "A  girl  one 
and  twenty  years  old  and  a  countess  to  boot,  asks: 
why  am  I  in  the  world?  Aye,  my  child,  to  bo  beauti- 
ftil,  to  be  good,  to  he  as  beautiful  as  possible,  both  in 
outward  form  and  inward  nature.  Keep  yourself  so  in 
the  world,  that  you  may  be  able  to  wish  that  every 
one  may  know  yon  thoroughly  .  .  .  But  enough  of 
that" 

It  was  an  hour  full  of  happiness,  as  the  father  and 
daughter  sat  together  in  the  arbonr;  and  Irma  repeat- 
edly expressed  the  wish  that  she  conld  always  live 
tbns. 

The  whole  world  existed  no  longer  for  them;  they 
two  were  alone  in  the  world. 

"You  have  grown  into  my  great  girl,"  said  the 
father.  He  really  meant  to  say,  "You  must  have  ex- 
perienced much,  that  coming  home  to  your  father,  you 
have  nothing  small,  nothing  personal  to  relate"  —  he 
longed  to  say  that;  hut  he  only  repeated,  "You  have 
grown  into  my  great  girl." 

"And  father,"  asked  Inna,  "yoawill  command  ma 
now  to  remain  with  you?" 

"Yon  know  ever  since  you  reached  consciousness, 
I  have  never  commanded  you  in  anything,"  replied  her_  , 
father,     "  You  must  live   according  to   your  own  con- 
Tiction.     I  desire  not  the  sacrifice  of  your  will   and 
reason." 

lima  was  sUent  She  had  not  realized  what  she 
liad  hoped,   she  saw  herself  again  thrown  n^on.  biec 
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self,  slie  mast  herself  accompliBh  everything;  and  e 
would  do  no. 

A  forest-keeper  came  and  asked  Kberhard  about 
arrangements  in.  the  forest.  Eberhard  replied  that  he 
would  ride  out  himself.  Irma  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  accompany  Iiim,  and  soon  she  again  appeared  in 
her  hanting-dress,  and  rode  with  her  father  across  the 
meadows  into  the  wood. 

Irma's   air    grew    bolder    again,   as, 
spirited  horse,  she  rode  away  through  the  shady  dewy   I 

While  ber  father  gave  his  orders  in  the  forest,  Irma  | 
lay  on  a  little  rising  ground  covered  with  moss,  under  ' 
a  spreading  fir-tree.  Suddenly  she  awoke;  for  her 
father's  dog,  grown  quickly  familiar  with  her,  licked 
her  hand.  She  got  up,  went  towards  the  field  at  the 
edge  of  the  forest,  and  the  first  thing  that  met  her 
eyes  was  a  foni-leaved  trefoil.  She  stooped  quickly, 
faroke  it  off,  and  put  it  in  her  pocket.  Her  father 
came;  he  saw  her  beaming  conntenance,  and  she  said: 

"This  rest  on  the  grotmd  has  done  me  such  goodl" 

Her  father  answered  nothing.  It  did  not  seem  ne- 
cessary to  him  to  talk  himself  tired  over  every  feeling. 
Irma  looked  up  surprised ;  in  the  world  of  conversation, 
small  coin  is  exchanged  over  every  observation. 

They  soon  returned  home. 

At  noon  they  sat  together  in  the  cool  library. 

Over  the  door  stood  in  golden  letters  that  sentence 
of  Cicero's : 


^^m         Her  fa 

^^■fftt  his  chil 


father  wrote.     Many  a  time  he  threw  a  glance    I 
child,  who  was  reading  Shakespeare.     She  wat  | 
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reading  the  highest  thoaghte,  she  was  reuoiviug  them 
into  ter  mind,  and  they  would  become  her  own.  Eber- 
hard  felt  happy  to  see  hia  own  views  in  anotlier's  eye, 
to  hear  hie  own  thoughts  &om  another's  lips  —  and 
these,  the  eye  and  lips  of  his  child;  his  own  feelings 
fostered  in  hers,  and  yet  all  again  independent,  new, 
combined  with  her  innate  nature  and  her  peculiar 
impressions.  The  ideal,  which  he  had  dreamed  of  in 
the  blooming  days  of  youth,  was  now  realized  before 

Eberhard  closed  his  pocket-book  aud  smiled  to  him- 
self; he  was  not  as  strong  as  he  thought  he  had  been, 
he  conld  not  go  on  working  to-day  as  yesterday,  now 
that  his  child  was  there. 

He  sat  down  by  Inna,  and  pointing  to  the  works 
of  Spinoza  and  Shakespeare,  which  always  lay  on  his 
work-tahle,  he  said; 

"To  these  two  men  the  whole  world  is  open.  They 
lived  centuries  ago,  and  I  have  them  on  my  quiet 
monntaiuB  always  with  me.  I  shall  pass  away,  and 
leave  no  trace  of  my  thonghta  behind  me;  but  I  have 
lived  the  enduring  life  with  the  highest  minds.  The 
tree,  the  beast,  they  only  live  for  themselves,  and 
only  for  the  space  of  time  allotted  to  them.  We  re- 
ceive with  our  life  the  mind  of  centuries;  and  he  who 
in  truth  becomes  a  human  being,  ia  the  whole  hu- 
manity in  himself.  So  you  too  go  on  living  with  your 
father,  and  with  all  that  is  genuine  and  beautiful  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race." 

There  was  a  long  silence  in  the  library.  Then  her 
father  asked: 

"Is  not  the  carriage  in  which  you  came,  one  of  the 
royal  carriages?" 
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"Certainly." 

"Then  you  will  agaia  return  to  the  court?" 
"Father,  don't  let  us  discuss  that  now.     I  am  not 

as  strong  as  yon,  thns  at  once  to  turn  irom  the  high* 

eat  things  to  daily  matters." 

"My  child,  daily  matters  are  the  very 

"But  I  don't  want  to  know  juat  now  that  there  is 

a  court  —  that  I  have  been  anything  else,  or  shall  be 

anything  else  tban  a  piece  of  your  heart  and    your 

"No,  you  must  live  for  yourself.  But,  if  you  will 
remain  with  me,  you  can  simply  send  the  carriago 
back." 

"I  must  return  again,  if  only  for  a  time.  I  have 
only  leave  of  absence.  I  have  taken  no  farewell.  My 
father,  the  best  thing  would  be  for  you  to  accompany 
me,  and  to  bring  me  back  again," 

"I  cannot  go  with  you  to  the  court  —  that  you 
know;  and  I  rely  on  your  having  strength  enough  to 
take  yourself.  I  contemplated  you  to-day  as  yon  lay 
sleeping.  Theie  is  no  falseness  in  yon,  no  bad  pas- 
sions have  yet  darkened  this  countenance.  I  know 
your  brother  wishes  to  have  you  married;  I  too  wish 
that  you  should  become  a  good  wife  and  mother.  I 
only  fear  that  you  may  have  become  too  much  yonr 
own  to  be  another's.  Well,  let  that  be.  My  child, 
look  out  into  the  distance.  Millions  of  flowers  are 
oming  there,  and  thoy  bloom  silently;  if  a  traveller 
les,  whose  eye  they  delight,  or  who  gathers  one — ■ 
J,  then  it  has  lived  for  him;  had  it  blossomed  un- 
in  in  the  quiet  soil,  then  it  had  lived  for  itself  Yet, 
'  child,  don't  err  through  my  wish.  How  long  is 
"eavo?" 
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"Fonrteen  days." 

"TLen  let  us  be  true  and  happy  together ,  and  tiien 
0  according  to  your  judgment," 
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The  days  flowed  evenly  by, 

Eberhard  viaited  none  of  bis  neigbbonra,  thougb  be 
gladly  associated  with  tbe  burgomaster  of  the  village, 
wbo  was  a.  deputy  to  the  diet,  and  he  arranged  with 
him  the  affairs  of  the  community, 

Irmawas  mucb  alone.  She  read,  she  embroidered, 
abe  painted,  and  sang.  After  a  few  days  she  felt  a 
certain  insipidity.  The  question  arose  in  her  —  what  is 
thie  life?  To  wbat  end?  I  work  for  mydrosa,  —  dress 
for  mjmind,  for  my  body.  To  what  end?  The  mirror 
looks  at  me,  tbe  walls  hear  me,  and  my  father  an  hour 
at  noon  and  an  hour  in  the  eveoing. 

She  sought  to  oyercome  her  high  soaring  nature, 
and  she  succeeded-  This  alone  sho  could  not  over- 
come —  that  she  thought  of  an  absent  one;  and  she 
looked  round  as  if  she  beard  bis  footitep ,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  be  was  breathing  near  her.  And  this  man  was 
,  .  .  .  the  Tiing. 

She  could  not  but  think  how  be  had  expected  a 
letter  from  her,  and  what  had  ho  received  instead? 
The  tidings  that  she  had  gone  away.  Why  did  she 
offend  and  vex  him? 

She  waa  many  times  on  the  point  of  writing  to  the 
king  from  home;  she  would  confess  to  him  that  she  had 
fled  from  him — no,  not  from  him, from  herself.  Tlunk- 
r  tbe  words  of  such  a  letter,  she  said  to  faer- 
ie 


,  ft  rasetiing  of  onesell 
He  was  not  to  de- 
,  leMC  <d  an  [ler;  his  great  wide-workxog 
na  Boc  Co  be  iajnrod  nor  distnrbed  b;  the 
L  did  not  eompr^lieiid  what  was 
■olile.  Sb»  owed  ic  a  >ii"Tn  and.  ra  herself  to  explain 
tliis.  Bat  in  wrimig,  it  was  not  to  be  notified  ic  this 
wmj-  She  win  remni.  and.  ixH  >ifm  eTscything.  And 
dwB  Mfaxt  &nm  e»ch  otfa«,  cfaej  would  be  oaited  in 
A*  hi^nt  aaa^far  "n^  it  wqnl'd  be  well  worth  while 
to  ifMd  •  aoGtnyfife,  whsi  ane  has  felt  for  one  sinf^e 
■mnt  As  t|i^V«*  iatemaise,  trad  can  preservB  parity 
md  Sdrfity  to  «MeaeIf  lad  others. 

Irma  wm  happy  in  this  self-deliTerance.  . 

dhe  restraint  herself  &om  speaking  of  the  Conit  I 
before  her  bther.  Nerotheleas  miuiy  a  time  the  re- 
mark inToirmtarily  escaped  her,  h-jw  the  King  and 
Qneen  praised  this  and  that,  said  this  and  that,  and  it 
was  not  to  be  mistaken  that  she  placed  an  especial 
▼alne  on  their  opinion. 

"Snch  are  men,"  said  Eberhard  smiling,  "they  know 
themselves  for  what  thej  are,  they  ooght  to  know 
it,  and  yet  they  give  the  prince  the  right  of  coinage.-' — 
He  has  to  decide:  Yon  are  worth  so  mnch  and  so  mach, 
yon  a  dncat,  yon  a  dollar,  yon  a  connter,  yon  aPrivy- 
Connoellor,  yon  a  colonel!  The  history  of  creation  is 
^  «v«  renewed.  Tljen  it  was  the  Creator  who  brought 
I  before  man  that  be  might  give  them  names;  now 
mal  comes  to  die  prince  and  says:  'Give 
name,  invest  me  with  a  title,  else  I  am  naked 
jure  and  I  am  ashamed.' "  — 

1  trembled  at  these  shai-p  words.     Her  father's  J 
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solitude  had  brought  him  to  this  point.  She  could  not 
refrain  from  adding : 

"Yoa  are  unjust  to  the  King  above  all.  His  is  a 
profound  nature,  full  of  generosity  and  mind  — " 

"Full  of  mind!  I  know  that!"  replied  Eherhard. 
"Is  it  not  true  he  can  ask  inueh,  propose  many  pro- 
blems, give  for  dessert  a  survey  of  church  history, 
physiology,  or  any  subject  of  knowledge  at  his  pleasure, 
but  ho  can  never  work  himself  without  interruption, 
never  read  a  book  through,  it  is  always  extracts,  always 
essences!  I  know  that!  And  the  conit  singers  depreciate 
their  thoughts  accordingly.  Think  not,  my  child,  that 
I  undervalue  the  efforts  of  the  king.  It  has  been  al- 
ways said  to  him:  'You  are  a  genius'  ■ —  Kings  are 
always  persuaded  they  are  geniuses,  military,  political, 
artistic,  —  everything  —  the  phrases  have  been 
fathered  upon  him.  Who  ever  approaches  a  prince, 
must  also  mentally  wear  a  eourt-dross;  he  sees  men  and 
things  not  as  they  are,  everything  is  dressed  up  for  him 
in  an  agreeable  form.  I  believe  the  king  has,  in  spite 
of  this,  the  honourable  endeavour  to  see  the  reality; 
this  is  much,  hut  he  cannot  free  himself  from  the 
ma^c  ban  of  phraseology." 

Irma's  lips  trembled.  She  did  not  believe  that 
her  father  intended  to  kill  her  interest  for  the  king,  he 
conld  not  know  that  it  existed;  but  this  opposition 
provoked  her,  and  she  perceived  with  terror  that  there 
was  no  help  here.  She  conld  have  lived  alone  with 
her  father,  if  he  like  herself  had  honoured  the  noble 
man.  It  need  have  been  no  contradiction  to  his  re- 
publican feeling,  nor  above  all  to  his  sense  of  justice, 
to  honour  nobility  of  mind  even  when  it  appears  in  a 
prince.  But  now  he  had  shattered  every  bridge  of 
1&* 
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muta&l  ttnderstandjng  and  justice.  Had  another  spofces 
Lbas  of  the  king,  sbe  woold  have  made  him  feel  her 
wrath;  now  it  was  self-command  and  snbmission  enongh 
to  be  silent. 

Her  very  heart  felt  closed,  as  if  never  to  be  again 
unlocked. 

She  was  a  stranger  In  her  father's  house  and  she 
now  donblj  felt  that  she  had  never  been  at  home  there. 
She  compelled  herself  to  cheerfnlness  and  equanimity. 

£berbard  saw  that  she  compelled  herself  to  some- 
thing, bnt  he  thought  it  was  oaly  the  struggle  between 
court  life  and  solitude.  He  did  not  help  her,  she 
ought  alone  to  bear  out  this  struggle  —  then  she  would 
giun  true  peace. 

On  Sunday  morning,  —  Eherhard  never  went  to    , 
church  —  he  said,  — 

"Have  you  leisure  to  listen  to  a  long  story?" 

"  Certainly." 

"Then  I  will  give  yon  my  testament  while  I  ami 
in  health." 

"Father,  don't  do  that     Spare  me  anch  a  thing." 

"I  do  not  moan  a  testament  of  ray  poasessiona, 
only  of  that  which  I  am  myself.  We  have  no  picture 
of  your  good  mother,  yon  children  ha\ 
appearance,  who  was  so  pure,  so  lovely,  so  sunn^. 
1  should  like  to  give  yon  instead  a  picture  of  my  life. 

Take  care  of  it.  Who  knows  when  again  I  may  be 
for  it  Ask  me  when  you  do  not  understand  any- 
;  or  when  you  have  any  misrepresentation  to  blame. 

jbjection  from  others  interrupts  me,  I  continue  my 

,  nothing  disturbs  me,  I  have  accustomed  myself  to 
•ivate  my  property,   to  give  orders  and  answers  to 
ts,   and  immediately  afterwards  to  (       ' 


answers  to    H 
o  continue   H 
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niimtemiptedly  my  consistent  liue  of  thought.     So  you 

may  intemipt  me   too   when  you  like My 

fether,  who  was  a,  free  count,  was  proud  of  his  po- 
litical relations  to  the  empire;  to  the  very  last  day  he 
never  recognised  the  uni^  of  the  kingdom,  and  con- 
stantly asked,  how  matters  were  progressing  there. 
He  still  regarded  hia  territory  aa  distinct  irom  the  rest, 
and  his  family  as  equal  with  all  princely  houses." 

"And  why,  dear  father,"  asked  Irma,  "will  you 
destroy  this  beautiful  enduring  remembrance?" 

"Becanae  Iiistory  has  destroyed  it,  and  justly  so,— 
new  families  miist  always  rise  up  to  take  the  lead,  this 
alone  preserves  the  life  of  our  race.  But  I  do  not  wish 
to  tell  you  of  my  father,  —  I  passed  a  happy  youth 
in  his  home.  My  teacher  was,  it  is  true,  an  ecclesiastic, 
but  at  the  same  time  be  was  a  &ee  man.  The  year 
before  my  father  died,  I  entered  the  army.  I  may  say 
that  I  had  a  fine  bearing;.  Tiiia  was  due  to  some  ex- 
ternal advantages,  and  an  iron  fi'ame.  I  was  with  my 
regiment  in  the  fortreas  of  the  league.  I  was  thrown 
in  a  desperate  ride  and  dislocated  my  hip,  so  that  for 
a  long  time,  I  was  confined  to  ray  room.  Here  I  be- 
came more  intimately  acquainted  with  our  Regimental 
Surgeon  Gunther.  —  Has  the  physician  never  told  you 
of  our  being  together?" 

"Yes  —  but  only  briefly,  only  alluding  to  it.  — 
The  king  told  me  lately,  I  was  right;  the  physician 
gives  spoken  prescriptions  also  only  when  they  are 
desired  and  are  necessary." 

"  So,  HO  —  then  the  king  told  yon  you  were  right,  — 
'you  are  right'  —  that  is  a  decree  to  make  one  happy 
for  one  day  —  perhaps  for  longer  —  is  it  not?" 


ifotdy  Imrme  wboBf  a 
:    iirnfftC  ower  nm^  tin 
.nrl-i'<-       -ATtnAAtinn.      Twi  eai^it 

>]^7  —  hivw  appBwJ  il  ii  i»  thr  ■ 

7'iTir  ''/«iY»4«a.  —  K&taj  Ji^  Ins  «M 
A  '\iiii/,  And  frv  tlM  noat  part  n^erlMaB, 
Mil  M>i*  r«nd«r>  it  dHSettU  to  mlgect  imwcTf 

.lAttlnl  il iKn'riiDnfl.     1  ofe«n  $ent  m  my  name  u 
'Mir  tn  mr  rinm  in  the  most  beaatiM 
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weatlier,  only  that  I  migkt  be  able  to  fix  my  mind  on 
luy  studies. 

"Our regiment  was  again  removed baek  to  the  capital. 
Gnnther  accepted  my  offer  of  retirement;  ho  became 
nn  academical  teacher,  and  I  attended  lectures.  But 
I  saw  the  deficiencies  of  my  knowledge,  and  longed  to 
live  only  for  the  maturity  of  my  culture.  An  unex- 
pected event  effected  this  —  I  became  gentleman  of 
the  bedchamber,  and  lived  much  at  the  coujt-  Even 
at  that  time,  I  saw  that  an  innate  feeling  of  servility 
exists  in  man;  every  one  is  delighted  that  others  should 
stand  below  him,  and  for  that  end  he  gladly  aubmita 
that  othera  should  stand  above  him.  Princes  are  not 
guilty  of  this  absurd  gradation. 

"I  was  one  day  at  the  summer  residence,  the  king 
had  gone  to  the  chase,  the  dinner  hour  had  long 
arrived,  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  king.  The 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  court,  whatever  their  titles 
may  be,  ran  abont  the  park,  sat  here  and  there  on 
seats,  looked  through  telescopes,  chattered  and  yet  ad- 
hered to  no  conversation,  for  the  well-dressed  lords  and 
ladies  —  young  and  old  — ,  were  all  of  them  hungry, 
and  yet  their  shepherd  came  not  to  feed  them.  Your 
uncle  Willibald  silenced  his  craving  stomach  from  time 
to  time  with  hiscnits,  which  did  not  destroy  his  ap- 
petite. Hour  after  hour  passed.  —  They  walked  about 
like  the  Jews  on  the  long  day.  But  they  laughed  and 
jeated.  They  attempted  at  any  rate  to  laugh  and  jest, 
famished  as  they  were.  And  your  undo  had  at  home 
thirty  horses  in  his  stable,  and  oxen  and  cows  enough, 
vast  pasture  lands  all  round,  and  here  he  served  and 
waited,  for  he  was  proud  of  being  Lord  high  steward. 
At  that  time,  my  child,  I  waa  as  old  as  you  are  now, 
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and  I  then  twore  in  my  Iieart:  I  will  never  a 
Boy  man.  At  but  the  king's  bnatiiig  carriage  drove 
past,  every  one  greeted,  every  one  put  on  a  pleasant 
&ee,  yet  the  king  was  in  an  ill  humour;  General  Kont, 
who  had  beea  ont  liunting  with  tiiin,  had  shot  a  stag 
with  twelve  branches,  whilst  it  was  a  role  that  nntil  his 
majesty  had  bit  eomething,  no  one  else  might  fire.  The 
General  wad  immensely  unhappy  at  his  hunting  success, 
and  when  the  beautiful  animal  arrived  and  was  brouglit 
into  the  palace  yard,  he  hung  his  head  as  mournfully 
an  that  of  the  dead  animaL  He  excused  himself  re- 
peatedly and  lamented  tbat  his  majesty  had  not  shot 
the  stag;  tlio  prince  however  congratulated  him,  thoagh 
in  a  very  sour  manner.  The  king  looked  at  me  and 
asked;  "How  are  you?"  "Very  hungiy,  your  Majesty,"  ■ 
I  replied.  The  king  smiled,  and  the  whole  court  were  1 
dbocked  at  my  impertinence. 

"Wo  bad  now  to  wait  half  an  hour  longer,  tUl  the 
kinp  had  changed  his  attire,  and  then  dinner  was  served. 

"My  child,  if  you  tell  thia  story  to  a  courtier,  he 
will  think  lao  liorribly  simple.  But  on  that  evening, 
I  ate  for  tlie  last  time  at  a  royal  table. 

"1  see  I  have  been  talkative,  I  am  an  old 
only  wanted  to  say  to  you;    look  round  you,  see,  hov"    ' 
many  men  are  wasted  and  must  be  wasted. 

"The  idea  of  princely  dignity  is  grand  and  beautifiiL 
The  prince  ought  to  represent  in  himself  the  unity  of 
tlie  state.  Bnt  beautiful  as  is  the  idea  in  its  origin  — 
it  is  rendered  irreconcilable  to  me  from  the  fact,  that 
for  its  oxocnUon  a  jiyramid  of  worn-out  men,  deprived 
of  nil  their  human  diguity,  is  necessary. 

"Ii-nnt,   it  seems  to  me,   as  if  I  must  lay  the  testa*   i 
inoiit  of  my  feelings  in  your  heart.    From  the  momcmt 
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When  you  feel  tliat  one  piirticle  is  takeu  from  tlie  crown 
of  yonr  human  dignity,  from  this  moment,  floo,  without 
halxed  and  scorn,  for  he  who  befirs  hatred  and  Bconi 
in  Mb  heart,  is  heavily  hurdened  and  can  never  breathe 
freely.  I  do  not  bate  and  despise  this  world,  I  see  in 
it  only  a  world,  strange,  past,  and  remote,  and  I  can 
bate  and  scorn  no  one  for  bis  belief,  because  it  is  not 

"Yet  —  I  did  not  mean  to  teach  yon,  I  wish  to  talk 
to  you.  I  took  my  leave,  and  went  to  tbe  university  aa 
an  actual  student,  hut  I  soon  left  this  also  again,  to 
study  agriculture.  I  then  travelled.  I  was,  as  you 
know,  a  whole  year  in  America.  I  detured  to  become 
acquMnted  with  that  new  phase  of  history,  in  which 
men,  resting  on  the  innate  freedom  of  tbeir  own  minds, 
are  not  always  looking  backwards  to  Palestine,  Greece, 
and  Rome.  I  did  not  find  the  world  to  come  in  America. 
Everything  is  still  fermenting  there,  as  in  a  primitive 
process.  Whetber  a  really  new  humanity  will  be  bom 
from  it,  I  know  not.  So  far  however  I  do  know,  that 
all  mankind  are  hoping  and  waiting  for  a  new  moral 
civilization.    I  shall  die,  without  having  lived  to  see  it. 

"Whether  the  world  to  come  is  to  be  conceived  in 
pure  idea,  or  whether  again  to  be  modelled  after  some 
great  example,  I  know  not.  I  hope  the  first,  bnt  I  do 
not  yet  see  the  realization. 

"Now  on  with  my  life. 

"Iretumed  home.  I  had  the  inexliaustihle liappincss 
of  meeting  your  mother.  She  was  alone  in  the  world, 
I  have  experienced  the  highest  happiness,  there  is  no 
second.  Your  mother  died  three  years  after  your  birth. 
I  cannot  tell  you  particulars  about  her,  her  whole  ap- 
pearance was  purity  and  power.    The  world  called  kec 
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cold  and  reserved,  and  she  was  ardent  and  open,  bean- 
tiftil  to  her  very  heart,  but  only  for  me.  I  know,  that 
I  ahonld  have  become  better  and  softer,  had  she  re- 
mained with  me.  I  dare  not  think,  of  it.  It  was  not 
to  be. 

"But  I  have  been  sanctified  through  her;  no  base 
thought  abides  ia  my  soul,  and  no  act  have  I  com- 
mitted since  then,  that  I  dure  not  acknowledge  to  yon, 
my  daughter. 

"She  died  and  I  stood  again  with  my  violent  nature 
confronted  with  the  riddle  of  life. 

"I  could  not  give  yon  a  stepmother  and  I  became  a 
stepfather.  Yes,  let  me  say  it,  I  am  unmercifully  faith- 
fiil  to  myself.  I  know,  if  any  one  heard  me,  they 
would  regard  the  word  as  exaggerated,  the  custom  is 
indeed  very  good,  but  I  cannot  absolve  myself;  I 
liave  exposed  my  children  I  I  gave  you  to  your  aunt, 
till  you  should  go  into  the  convent,  Emno  remained 
with  me,  till  he  was  sent  to  school.  You  were  in  ex- 
cellent schools  with  high  terms,  but  you  were  still  ex- 
posed. Ton  did  not  know  your  father,  yon  knew  that 
he  lived,  hut  you  have  not  lived  with  him,  you  bave 
grown  lip  like  orphaned  children. 

"It  ia  now  two  years,  since  I  have  acknowledged 
this  to  myself.  It  has  deprived  me  of  sleep  for  weeks, 
it  has  robbed  me  of  thought  and  feeling,  but  neverthe- 
less I  adliere  to  it.  The  demon,  called  sophisb-y,  has 
ever  s£ud  to  me :  Thou  hast  been  able  to  do  nothing 
for  thy  children,  thou  hast  had  too  much  to  laboiu'  at 
for  thyself,  and  it  is  better,  that  they  should  become 
free  homan  beings  through  their  own  strength  thwi 
through  thee  —  there  may  be  truth  in  it,  but  never- 
tbeless:  —  I  liEve   exposed  my  children."     The 


lut  never-      ■ 
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man  paused.  Irma  laid  her  hand,  oa  Ma  and  stroked  it 
gently. 

"Enough  1  I  have  said  it 

"I  lived  here  alone  and  yet  not  alone,  I  had  int^r- 
conrae  with  the  finest  minds,  and  managed  our  property 
with  ease.  I  devoted  myself  to  the  affairs  of  my  conn- 
try,  but  I  Boon  withdrew  again.  I  can  belong  to  no 
party,  not  even  to  that,  which  professes  liberty.  Many 
nohle-hearted  men  belong  to  it,  whom  I  honour,  but 
they  suffer  also  the  Mvoloua  among  them,  who  ven- 
ture to  speak  of  equality  and  of  all  the  highest  subjects, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  beings  of  their  own 
kind.  Frivolous  nobles  are  only  vicious,  frivolous  de- 
mocrats are  corruptors  of  Ideas.  He  who  cannot  wish 
that  the  whole  world  may  think  and  act  like  liimself 
—  he  has  no  right  to  call  liimself  an  lionest  and  free 
man. 

"If  liberty  is  not  the  basis  of  morality  —  what  dis- 
tingnishea  it  then  from  the  nature  of  tyra  nyi*  What  is 
tyranny?  The  selfish  use  of  a  be  ng  po  sess  ug  equal 
rights  with  ourselves.  —  A  tyrant  an  atho  st  —  a 
frivolous  champion  of  liberty  is  a  blaapl  en  er  —  I  am 
regarding  the  essence  of  all  moral  un  ve  sal  law  as  God. 

"I  was  a  hermit  in  the  midst  of  n  en  and  I  am 
now,  happier  and  more  consistent,  apart  from  them. 

"I  live  here  now  a  solitary  life." 

"Is  it  not  sad  so  alono?"  asked  Irma. 

"It  would  be  very  sad  if  I  felt  myself  alone,"  replied 
Eberhard  —  "but  man  must  not  feel  himself  alone  even 
when  he  Is  alone.  I  am  sensible  of  no  ennui  and  no 
isolation.  Men  who  have  nothing  in  themselves  are 
alone  wherever  they  may  be.     Bnt  let  me  go  on. 

"The  defection  of  Gunther  pained  me  most  of  all. 
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But  I  blamed  liim  unjustly.  He  was  always  a  Mend 
to  court  life;  he  saw  in  it  the  cnlminating  point  of 
culture.  He  was  always  too  aesthetic:  He  oftea  used  to 
Bay  to  me,  I  have  a  right  to  tbe  fair  extemala  of  life  - — 
to  luxury,  comfort,  and  all  that,  and  it  must  he  mine; 
this  led  him  to  the  court  and  made  him  desert  &ee 
science,  aud  lose  himself  and  me. 

"You  will  have  heen  told,  and  perhaps  you  have 
thought  it  yourself,  that  I  am  a  misanthrope.  He  who 
hates  maokind  is  a  vaiu  presumptuous  fool.  —  What 
is  he  more  than  they?  What  is  he  other  than  they?  t 
do  not  hate  men. 

"I  only  know  that  most  of  them  are  fakely  dreased 
up,  to  make  themselves  something,  or  to  ho  made  Bome- 
tbingofhy  others,  which  they  are  not  in  reality.  They 
give  themselves  the  appearance  • — ■  they  know  not  that 
it  is  only  appearance  —  of  taking  interest  in  thingf 
which  they  do  not  really  care  for.  I  have  been  much 
deluded  and  deceived,  but  if  I  speak  honestly  it  is  be- 
cause I  have  deceived  myself.  I  have  given  out  my 
best  feelings,  and  have  imagined  others  were  with  me, 
and  it  was  after  all  only  politeness  which  made  them 
assent  in  word  and  manner.  They  did  not  play  the 
hypocrite.  —  It  was  I  who  deceived  myself.  I  fancied 
myself  in  a  world  full  of  concord  and  harmony,  and 
in  truth  I  was  alone,  quite  alone.  Every  one  is  alone 
who  has  an  individual  nature;  there  is  no  complete 
agreement. 

To  live  out  oneself  —  that  is  every  thing.     Most 

however  wish  to  he  no  self,   and  these  are  better 

'  are.     They  live  as  custom  requires,   as  habit 

U  —  nothing  present  approaches  them,  nothing 

llovs  them;    they  jump,  they  spring,  they  triEe 
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from  mood  to  mood,  from  enjoyment  to  enjoymoot,  and 
they  are  happy  in  all  this,  and  glad  when  they  see 
their  old  face  in  the  glass;  that  alters  not,  that  remains 
ever  the  same.  K  men  always  wore  externally  the  ex- 
pression of  what  was  passing  in  their  minds,  yon  wonld 
recognise  no  one,  no  one  from  yesterday,  no  one  from 
the  previous  hour.  My  chUd,  I  scarcely  know  to  what 
1  am  really  leading  you;  —  I  only  meant  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  no  misanthrope. 

"I  love  all  men.  I  know  that  at  bottom  they  cannot 
be  otherwise,  and  under  all  the  false,  and  overloaded 
and  glittering  masquerade,  there  is  in  every  man  a 
noble  nature  beneath;  only  they  cannot  bring  it  out, 
and  whatever  they  do  that  is  false  and  cunning  and 
evil,  there  still  remains  the  sentence  of  our  Great 
Hzam.ple:  '  Forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do.'  And  let  me  say  this  besides:  I  forgive  even  your 
brother.  He  has  vexed  me  deeply,  for  the  deepest 
vexation  which  a  man  can  experience,  is  that  from  his 
own  child. 

"I  can  compel  Bruno  to  nothing,  and  I  will  not  It 
is  a  strange  worldl  through  all  ages  the  contest  goes  on 
between  father  and  son.  It  is  the  samo  with  us:  my  son 
represents  the  old  time  and  I  the  new.    I  must  hear  it. 

"I  know  that  liberty  alone  is  in  accordance  with 
natore  and  reason,  hut  one  can  compel  no  one  to  ihe 
side  of  liberly.  I  will  compel  you  also  to  nothing. 
Ordinary  female  natures  like  rather  to  ho  commanded 
than  persuaded.  I  consider  your's  no  ordinary  one;  you 
shall  not  be  so  — ■  you  shall  — " 

Sberhard  had  said  at  the  outset  that  he  would  not 
allow  himself  to  be  interrupted,  and  now  there  came 
Bometliiug  which  interrupted  him. 
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A  measenger  brought  a  letter  to  Irma. 
cognised  the  writisg  of  her  iriend  Tkamy.    She  hastiM 
broko  npea  the  letter  and  read: 

"Irma  —  I  cannot  come  to  yon,  I  am 
from  the  world.  It  is  three  weeka  to-day 
Albert  lost  his  life  through  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog 
—  my  life  too  Las  ceased  on  this  side  the  grave.  I 
humbly  submit  to  the  inscrutable  will  of  the  Almighty. 
I  have  vowed  to  tske  the  veil;  I  am  now  here,  and  I 
ehall  never  leave  this  place.  Come  as  soon  as  you  a 
to  your 

sister  Euplirosine 
in  the  convent  FranenwBrth,' 

Irma,  gave  the  letter  to  her  father.    He  read  it  ^■ 

"Two  human  lives  annihilated  by  the  bite  of  B 
mad  dog  —  who  will  explain  this?"  cried  Irma. 

"Edigion  can  do  so  as  little  as  we  can.  It  bids 
us,  like  our  reason,  to  submit  to  the  law  of  nature." 

The  measenger  wiuted.  Irma  went  to  write  an  an- 
swer.    She  promised  to  go. 

Eberhard  sat  alone  in  the  mean  while.  — He  Lad  un- 
veiled his  life  to  his  child  —  to  his  matured  child  — 
what  would  it  avail?  How  often  had  be  himself 
acknowledged:  no  teaching,  not  even  the  highest, 
changes  the  mind  of  man.  Only  life,  reflection,  the 
experience  of  facta  in  ouraelf  and  othMs  —  this  alone 
converts  the  mind.  It  ie  the  misery  of  dogmatism  that 
it  wishes  to  teach  what  only  life  can  do.  His  children 
Lad  not  lived  his  life  with  him,  and  it  ia  of  no 
xtsa  to  give  &em  now  the  details  of  it,  to  explain  bis 
motives;  it  still  lemaina  strange  to  tLem,  it  has  nut 
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I  lived  togetLer.  It  is  contradictory  enoiigli  that 
a  father  must  tell  his  child  of  himBelf. 

Eberhard  confcased  the  conseq^uences  of  his  actions. 
He  had  no  right  to  filial  fidelity,  at  least  not  as  he 
desired  it,  for  he  had  lived  for  himself  alone. 

When  Irma  came  and  asked  permission  to  be 
allowed  to  visit  her  friend  Emmy  in  the  convent,  he 
nodded  assentingly. 

He  had  boasted  that  nothing  interrupted  him;  he 
conld  adhere  to  this  for  himself  bnt  not  for  others. 
He  bad  laid  open  his  whole  life  to  bis  child  —  who 
knows  whether  this  one  interrupting  circumstance  may 
not  efface  it  all  from  her  remembrance. 


ELEVENTH  CHAPTER. 

Ibua  drove  in  the  open  Koyal  carriage  over  the 
mountains  and  through  the  valleys.  She  lay  leaning 
back  on  the  cushions;  her  maid  and  a  servant  sat 
behind.  The  had  news  of  Emmy  had  prostrated  her 
entirely,  but  as  she  drove  along  her  feeling  of  strength 
returned.  Travelling,  change  of  scene  —  this  always 
exercised  a  magic  power  over  her. 

Her  father's  narative  echoed  through  her  mind  a 
great  part  of  the  way.  She  bad  listened  to  him  with 
great  interest,  but  what  be  had  said  made  but  little 
impression  upon  her.  It  is  not  all  as  difficult  and 
important  as  he  takes  it,  she  said  to  herself;  it  lies  in 
his  individuality  to  leave  it  all  to  Fate;  but  no  one  else 
would  do  so. 

It  was  enough  that  she  would  he  jnst  to  his  pe- 
culiarities; he  could  not  have  desired  a  distinct  eSoct 
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upon  her  to  be  produced.     Eminy''s  fat*  was  horrible, 
that  of  her  father  not   bo.     In  his  great 
life'B  sorrow,  there  was  too  much  of  self-torment.     Her 
father  spoke  of  repose,  and  had  it  not 

And  so  estranged  was  Irma's  relation  to  her  fathea*,' 
tlmt  in  spite  of  all  childlike  feeling  towards  him,  the 
eKpression  of  pain  on  his  mouth,  which  was  evident 
during  his  narrative,  now  occurred  to  her  as  similar  tfl 
the  expression  of  pain  on  the  mouth  of  Laocoon. 

Irma  indignantly  shook  her  head.  What  a  chaoi 
ia  this  world! 

A  mad  dog  destroys  a  whole  life,  and  here  and 
there  sit  isolated  beings  tormenting  themselves,  every 
one  feels  a  deficiency  and  a  limitation,  every  one  is 
longing  for  something  and  cannot  attain  to  it,  and  in 
everlasting  attempts,  trials,  meaaurings,  and  venturings, 
life  paaseB  away.  In  the  midst  of  the  chaos  rose  one 
form  free,  heautiful,  and  grand  —  sure  of  life,  and  truly 
master  of  life  ....  Irma  turned  round  as  if  she  would 
say:  alas!  it  is  not  thou,  my  father;  thou  shouldest, 
thou  couldest  be  so;  it  is  he  alone,  he,  the  free  man  at 
the  zenith  of  life  —  it  is  the  king. 

And  as  she  thought  of  him,   a  smile  hovered 
her  countenance;   she  looked  freely  up  into  the   blue 
sky,   and  knew   no    longer    whither  she  was   driving; 
she  only  felt  as  if  borne   along  by  tender  arms   over 
mountain  and  valley. 

An  eagle  flew  high  aloft  over  the  mountain-height 
'  him  there  is  no  limit.  Irma  gazed  long  at  the 
of  the  eagle  upwards;  she  ordered  the  carriage 
p.  They  baited.  The  servant  alighted  to  in- 
what  his  mistress  wished;  she  signed  to  him  that 
ght  get  up  again,   and  bo  she  remained  qniet  iat. 
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die  midst  of  free  nature ,  Burrouuded  with  every  com- 
fort of  rich  life.  She  gaaed  long  at  the  flight  of  the 
eagle  as  he  floated  and  hovered  in  the  iur,  until  he  dis- 
appeared in  the  clouds. 

"If  oue  most  die,  I  should  like  to  die  so;  to  fl^ 
into  heaven,  and  then  to  be  no  more,"  she  said  to 
herself. 

Thoy  drove  on.  Irma  did  not  alight;  she  did  not 
speak  a  single  word  the  whole  way. 

"We  are  here,"  said  the  lacquey  towards  evening. 

They  went  down  the  mountain  to  the  lake.  The 
carriage  stopped  on  the  shore.  On  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake  stood  the  convent.  The  curfew 
sounded  over  the  lake;  the  sun  was  still  ahove  the 
mountains,  hut  its  rays  were  almost  horiaontal,  and 
glimmered  in  the  lake  like  lights  floating  here  and 
there;  the  mirror-like  waters  wore  beginning  to  assume 
a  golden  hue. 

The  lacquey  and  the  postilion  took  off  their  hats 
at  the  vesper  bell,  and  the  maid  folded  her  hands; 
Irma  also  clasped  her  hands,  but  she  did  not  pray; 
she  thought  within  herself- —  "this  ringing  is  beauti- 
ful and  pleasing  when  we  hear  it  from  without,  and 
then  return  again  into  the  vast  joyous  world;  but  to 
those  who  hear  this  little  bell  in  the  cloister  ifaelf,  it 
most  sound  every  day  as  the  knell  of  a  day  of  death, 
for  this  life  is  nothing  but  daily  dying." 

Irma  was  not  in  a  sjTnpathizing  mood  with  her 
friend  in  the  convent;  abe  endeavoured  to  force  herself 
into  a.  more  harmonious  state  of  feeling. 

While  the  boat  was  being  prepared,  she  heard  the 
lacquey  speaking  to  another  servant  who  had  quickly 
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comeup,  and  wliose  face  she  recogiuBed 
to  the  court 

She  heard  the  court  servant  say: 

"My  master  has  been  here  for  several  days.  Ha 
is  waiting  for  eomething;  I  don't  know  what." 

Irma  woald  gladly  have  asked  with  whom  he  had 
come,  but  she  could  notbriug  out  the  words — a  sudden 
fear  shot  through  lier. 

She  went  into  the  boat  with  her  maid.  An  old 
Bailor  and  his  daughter  rowed  the  helmless  bark.  The 
lake  was  deep  and  dark,  the  sun  was  already  declin- 
ing, and  the  shadows  of  the  mountains  lay  sharply  de- 
fined on 'he  liillyshore  opjiosite;  tiiefresh-fallen  enow  lay 
on  the  heights,  and  the  white  Bummlts  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  wooded  range  in  front,  and  the  clear 
bine  sky.  Here  below  all  was  as  still  and  dusky  a^ 
though  it  were  the  passage  into  the  world  of  shadows. 

"Is  that  your  daughter?"  asked  Irma  of  the  old 
sailor. 

He  nodded,  as  if  pleased  that  she  should  speak 
the  country  dialect  so  well.     Walpurga  had  kept  her 

"Yes,"  replied  the  sailor;  "and  she  would  like  to 
get  into  service  in  some  good  family;  she  can  sow  well, 
and"  — 

"Remain  with  your  father;  that's  the  best  you  can 
do,"  said  Irma  to  the  girl. 

They  rowed  quietly  on. 

"How  deep  is  the  lake  here?"  asked  Irma. 

"It  must  certainly  be  sixty  fathoms  deep." 

Irma  played  with  the  waves;  it  delighted  her  that 
len  should   so   easily  and  boldly  row  hourly  over  ths 
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threatening  grave;   she  bent  over  tLe  side  of  the  boat, 
and  the  sailor  called  out: 

"Take  care.  Miss." 

"I  can  swim,"   replied  Irma,    splashing  with   the 

"Yes  —  swim,"  laughed  the  old  man;  "most  people 
can  do  that  till  it  comes  to  the  point,  then  it's  all 
over,  and  when  they  Lave  clothes  hanging  about  them, 
there's  but  few  that  can  do  it" 

"You  are  right  there;   the  gay  frippery  draws  iis 

The  old  man  did  not  understand  Irma,  and  was 
silent;  she  was  full  of  uneasiness,  and  asked  again: 

"Are  people  often  drowned  in  the  lake?" 

"liarely;  but  there  whore  we  have  just  passed,  diere 
lies  down  below  a  young  man  twenty-one  years  old." 

"How  was  he  drowned?" 

"They  say  he  was  intoxicated,  but  I  think  lie  had 
a  sweetheart  in  the  convent  yonder.  It  was  only  well 
that  she  knew  nothing  of  it." 

Inna  looked  down  at  the  waves,  while  the  old  man 
continued. 

"And  yonder  on  the  rock  there  five  years  ago,  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  struck  a  woodcutter  down  straight  into 
the  lake;  and  up  there  by  the  ilood-gate,  a  cow-girl  of  fif- 
teen years  old  was  thrown  into  the  current  unawares 
by  the  fall  of  some  wood,  and  the  wood  had  torn  all 
the  clothes  from  the  body,  when  the  corpse  reached 
the  lake." 

"Dou't  tell  such  frightful  stories,"  said  Irma's  maid 
to  the  old  man. 

Inna  looked  up  at  the  rugged  mountains ,  and 
asked: 

\^* 
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"Can  one  climb  up  there?" 

"Yea,  certwnly,  though  it  would  be  hard  work;, 
but  oveiywhere,  where  there  are  trees  men  can  climb." 

Irma  gazed  at  the  lake  and  at  the  monntains.  One 
could  lose  oneself  in  tie  world.  How  would  it  he  if 
one  did  lose  oneself,  she  said  to  herself. 

She  stood  upright  in  the  bout.  The  old  man  called 
ont: 

"Sit  down,  it  i§  dangerons^you  might  turn  giddy." 

"I  shall  not  turn  giddy,"  said  Irma,  and  she  stood 
quite  firm  on  tlie  reeling  littlo  craft. 

The  old  man  felt  superstitiously  uncomfortable,  and 
he  itsked: 

"By  your  leave,  the  beantifol  lady  isn't  going  into 
the  convent,  is  she?" 

"Why  —  why  do  yon  ask?" 

"Becauae  I'd  be  sorry." 

"Why  be  sorry?  Don't  the  nuns  lead  a  heaudfol 
and  peaceful  life?" 

"Yes,  indeed;  bnt  theirs  ia  a  life  in  whicb  notMng: 
bappens." 

As  if  invoked  by  these  words,  Inna  sat  down  and 
rose  again,  so  that  the  boat  reeled. 

"A  life  in  which  nothing  happens!"  —  they  were 
words  which  touched  a  chord  in  her  innennost  heart. 
Her  whole  youthful  power  resisted  this  throwing  away 
of  existence,  whether  as  with  her  father  the  mastery 
was  gained  by  solitary  thought,  or  as  with  the  nnns 
by  common  devotion,  it  was  a  life  in  which  nothing 
happens.  Is  one  not  placed  here  on  the  wide  world 
call  everything  hia  own?  Come  joy,  come  sorrow, 
(no  mirth ,  come  sadness  —  I  wish  for  no  life  in  which 
^ng  happens. 


^^    bj  common 
^^^^^happens . 
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WilU  these  thougbte  in  hor  mind,  she  sprang  to 
shore;  8he  heard  the  sailor  chain  np  the  boat,  and  then 
she  walked  down  the  old  lime  avenue  to  the  convent. 

She  inquired  for  siater  Euphrosine. 

All  the  nnns  were  in  the  cbapel  for  vespers. 

The  ever-bnming  lamp  was  alone  alight;  the  ser- 
vice was  ended,  but  still  the  sisters  remained  kneeling 
on  the  ground.  At  length  they  rose  ^ — ghost-like  forms 
oat  of  chaotic  darkness. 

Irma  went  back  into  the  parlonr,  but  the  portress 
informed  her  that  she  could  not  apeak  with  Emmy  that 
day;  that  it  was  not  allowed  for  any  of  the  sisters  to 
receive  any  tidings,  or  to  speak  with  any  one  after 
evening  service.  Irma  therefore  was  lodged  in  the 
convent 

It  was  a  mild  September  night,  Irma  sat  long  ont- 
aide  by  the  ferry,  muftted  up  in  her  plaid,  She  knew 
no  longer  what  she  was  thinking  of.  Her  thoughta 
rambled  into  the  boundless ;  only  many  a  time  it 
Bonnded  to  her  as  through  the  air:  "A  life  in  which 
nothing  happens!" 

The  morning  came.  Irma  was  allowed  after  matins 
to  visit  her  friend.  She  was  frightened  when  she  saw 
Emmy,  yet  there  was  still  the  beautiful  mild  coun- 
tenance, only  terribly  disfigured  by  the  close  fitting 
head-dress  of  the  nun,  which  wholly  concealed  her 
hair,  and  seemed  to  render  her  face  too  prominent 

After  the  first  outburst  of  grief  and  sympathy, 
and  a  more  detailed  account  of  Emmy's  horrible  afflic- 
tion, the  latter  said  at  last,  as  Irma  again  pressed  her 
to  ber  heart: 

"Tonr  embraces  are  so  paaaionate!  I  know  yon  will 
never  leam  humility;  you  cannot,  you  are  of  anotbee 
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nature;  bnt  equanimity  yon  ought  to  learn.  Irraa,  yort 
could  never  go  into  a  convent,  and  you  ooglit  not,  you 
would  long  to  be  out  again  in  the  world,  yon  must  be  the 
wife  of  a  brave  man.  But  never  think  that  your  ideal 
will  be  realized.  Our  esistence  is  fragmentary  and 
full  of  misery,  there  ia  nothing  beautiful  and  complete 
here  below.  But,  Irma,  take  care  of  knocking  agMnst 
a  barrier,  or  of  overstepping  iti  Draw  back  while  yet 
you  Bland  on  this  side." 

Emmy  did  not  mention  the  king's  name.  The 
friends  aat  silent  for  some  time. 

It  seemed  to  Irma  as  if  she  would  be  stifled  by 
all  that  at  present  surrounded  her. 

Emmy  spoke  of  that  which  had  only  happened  a 
few  weeks  ago,  as  if  decades  had  already  passed  by; 
she  declared  to  her  friend  what  a  strength  lay  in  con- 
tinnous  devotion,  how  it  spun  out  the  hours  and  made 
them  grow  into  years  full  of  blessed  triumph  over  the 

She  extolled  the  happiness  that  it  was  possible  on 
earth  to  do  away  with  one's  own  name  and  all  remem- 
brances, and  to  gain  an  existence  which  without  one 
steep  step  led  nniformly  onwards  to  eternal  blessedness. 
Only  Emmy  complained  to  her  friend  what  a  tyranny 
it  was  that  she  was  not  allowed  to  take  the  veil;  she 
might   only  remain  here   aa   a  serving   sister  without 

'"''■■  is  quite  right  that  yon  should  not  do  so,"  ex- 
Irma.  "I  imagine  Bronnen  loves  you,  bnt  he  is 
rho  respects  the  existing;  facts,  his  moral  severity 
lot  allow  him  to  express  a  warmer  feeling  to- 
il betrothed  girl,   or  to  let  it  arise  in  his  own 
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T)Ma9t.  He  is  wortliy  of  ynn.  I  am  far  from  Baying 
that  you  unw  at  once  —  how  could  yon  do  that?  how 
would  Le  venture?  But  yon  ought  to  keep  your  life 
open,  and  after  a  year  or  more  which  you  could  spend 
in  the  convent,  you  should  lead  a  heautiful  and  happy 
life,  thongh  perhaps  no  enthusiastic  one,  with  that  np- 
right  man  —  upright  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.^ 
I  will  only  now  say  to  you:  Do  not  fetter  yonr  future 
inclinations,  your  subsequent  will  and  actions!  No 
man  should  take  a  votr  that  bJndK  him  for  life,  and 
makes  him  to-morrow  a  slave,  a  liar,  a  hypocrite,  and 
a  deceiver  to  himself." 

"Irmn,"  cried  Emmy,  "what  bad  advice  you  are 
uttering!  Is  this  the  court  language?  Oh  forgive  me 
that  I  speak  so;  it  is  the  old  Emmy  who  did  it,  not  I; 
forgive,  I  pray  you,  forgive  me."  She  threw  herself  on 
her  knees  before  Irma. 

"Stand  up,"  said  Irma,  "I  have  nothing  to  forgive 
you;  I  will  speak  more  quietly.  See,  dear  Emmy,  it  is  a 
happiness  for  you  that  you  can  take  no  vows,  A  fearful 
blow  has  struck  you,  yon  are  prostrated  by  it;  but  if 
you  remain  free,  tlie  heavy  oppression  of  feeling  will 
give  way,  and  your  grief  will  heal  in  your  present 
seclusion,  then  you  can  go  back  to  life  when  it  calls 
to  you;  you  must  have  here  a  place  of  refuge  but  no 

"Yes,'  smiled  Emmy,  "you  must  think  thus,  but 
I  — ^  I  will  never  see  the  world  again  from  which  my 
life  has  vanished.  Yon  cannot  understand  what  it 
is  to  be  only  betrothed  on  earth ,  and  to  wait  for 
heaven,  to  be  united  for  ever.  I  have  prayed  to  G-od 
to  take  from  me  my  own  heart,  to  banish  every  de- 
Bire. —  He  has  heard  me.     It  is  tyranny  for  men  to 
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wish  to  nrga  their  own  mode  of  tliought  upon  otherB}' 
I  know  you  will  not  do  that  —  Do  you  remember, 
IimB,  when  wa  fiirt  read  the  itory  of  Odyaseus,  how 
he  had  himself  hoond  to  the  mast  that  he  might  hear 
tke  MOg  «f  the  ■ynv,  *nd  yet  not  be  able  to  follow 
it  —  i^  jam  MMCmhtt  whx  jod  theo  said?" 

■K»  —  I  hsra  fviB  fofgotten." 

'^TiK^mA  tXti^Odjvaene,' yon  ssid,  'is  a  weak 
ai^  ^J  ^  boB.  A  tav  mtist  not  alJon-  himself  tif 
^  ^mmm^  hiMb  *»  ^«^  f^sist  erei-jtliing  by  hia: 

-^„,J    JMM^L'     *  *•*  '""^  ^  ^"'^  ^O"'  powerfiil 

,^  ..^^  .ftdl  e^wW  *«  »  heathen,  and  had  no 
^^^M^  taB.    I»»***  '"  '^^  everlasting  law.     I 

^    r  dwira  (he  fetterH,  tlie  dirine. 

^^  *«y  «h«ll  hold   mo  jf  I  sini     I 

^  If  ^  ■*  »*™™  "^  the  world  again  '  J 

■^  i'^/'I'-f""^  ^^  ""^^  '^ho  call 
I  J  «*f  A^d  ^tlicr  men  to  tread 
»f«ftrtK>M,  to  truo  eternal  life?     T- 
_j4M»*M  godiesB?" 

Ji>*'.  bo'  who  ftjrbida  you?" 

J,^rf*#i«MA    .It  ordora  that  the  convent 
^^  h«  irt  tk*  "(sto  command  that?" 
"ft  nuffer  IhiH." 
'Udly.thnt  it  echoed  tlirough  the 


n.tiilUly    Into   Irr 


>'8  face.     If  inna 


£  „  ,      .  ''^'^''^nee  a  word 

C'  1    I  .      f''0  Lady  Abbess. 
Il>l..-«H  had  hoard  Irma's  Jast  words 
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she  began  at  ouce  gently  but  docideiUy  to  lament  the 
tyrannj'  of  the  free  thinkers  —  she  did  not  condemn  the 
originatora  —  she  prayed  for  them  — bat  it  was  never- 
theless  atrocious  that  ancient  sacred  institntiona  should 
be  atmihilated  and  ahould  be  decreed  to  become  ex- 

Irma'a  countenance  glowed.  She  repeated  that  the 
law  must  be  aholiahed;  she  wonld  use  her  influence  that 
it  should  be  done.  She  offered  at  once  to  write  to  the 
king;  the   Lady   Abbess  readily   assented,    and  Irma 

Sire, 

I  am  writing  to  you  from  the  convent.  I  am,  how- 
ever, no  nun.     I  fancy  I  have  no  turn  that  way. 

But  what  laws  of  the  state  are  those  which  prohibit 
a.  girl  from  taking  the  eternal  vow?  Is  that  liberty? 
Is  that  justice?  or  what  ia  it?  your  Majesty,  excuse  my 
excitement!  I  am  writing  with  convent  ink  upon  con- 
vent paper,  and  it  ia  not  for  the  first  time  that  with 
such  ink  and  on  such  paper,  liberty  baa  been  pleaded, 
genuine  grand  liberty. 

Ia  it  posBible!  Can  one  man  forbid  another  to  spend 
bis  lite  in  common  soUtude?  Ko  quack  con  create  life 
or  positive  happiness,  but  ought  they  to  prevent  uuhappi- 
nesB  from  being  healed? 

Tour  Majeaty'a  great  mind  must  not  auffer  such 
barbarity.  It  is  barbarity,  although  Tomished  by  the 
gloEB  of  civilization. 

Your  Majesty,   I  see  tliat  I  have  not  yet 
plainly.     I  will  force  myaelf  to  do  so. 

I  am  here  in  the  convent. 

My  friend  Emmy,  my  only  loved  friend  —  I  think 
I  have  apoken  to   your  Majesty  of  her  —  wishes 
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pnJDted   bha  ont  to    Iniu,  wlio,  va» 

WOM  looking  down  into  tlie  lake. 


I  lake.  ■ 
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"la  not  that  the  kin^?" 

TLe  liuntsman,  who  fancied  Hmaelf  not  oliserved, 
fired  his  gun;  the  report  reverberated  amongthe  moon- 
tains  in  a  thousand  echoes.  The  huntsman  again  raised 
his  hat.  Irma  tremblingly  waved  lier  white  handker- 
chief, and  nodded  in  token  that  she  had  seen  him. 

The  boat  with  the  huntsman  approached.  Aqnickly 
cbaaging  expression  of  joy  and  disappointment  passed 
over  Irma's  countenance. 

It  was  not  the  king.  — 

It  was  Baron  Schoning  who  greeted  her. 

He  sprang  intq  her  boat,  kissed  her  trembling  hand, 
and  said  how  delighted  he  was  at  meeting  her  there. 

They  drew  to  land.  The  baron  offered  Iraia  his 
arm,  theywent  together  along  the  shore, tho  raaidwent 
on  in  front  ia  the  distance  Inna  saw  the  lacquey 
standing,  who  had  yesterday  spoken  with  her  own.  Had 
not  the  servant  said  tliat  his  master  had  been  long 
waiting  for  something?  Had  not  Baron  Schoning  pre- 
viously shown  her  open  attention?  It  was  soon  explained. 

The  baron  began: 

"We  are  here  alone  —  only  in  presence  of  the 
mountain,  the  lake,  and  the  sky.  Dear  Conntess,  may 
I  express  to  you  with  all  sincerity  what  I  have  long 
■wanted  to  say  to  yon':*" 

She  nodded  silently. 

"Well  then,  let  me  tell  you  that  you  arc  not  in  your 
right  place  at  the  court." 

"I  also  have  not  yet  decided  whether  I  shall  return 
there  again.  Bnt  why  do  yon  think  mo  in  the  wrong 
place  there?" 

"Because  there  is  something  in  you  that  never  can 
e  at  home  at  the  court.     Toa  wonder  that  I  say  thia 
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—  I,  the  jester  of  the  court,  &e  amoBement  of  tlia 
Balon?  I  know  that  I  have  this  title.  And  yet, 
Countess,  they  fancy  that  they  trifle  with  me  there,  and 
I  am  trifling  with  tJiem.  Yon,  Countess,  mil  never  be 
at  home  at  the  court.  Ton  do  not  accept  the  usages, 
and  the  whole  life,  as  established  and  settled;  but  yon 
view  it  aJl  in  your  own  peculiar  aspect.  Your  mind 
cannot  wear  a  court  dress;  your  soul  utters  its  deepest 
feelings  in  a  dialect  —  the  dialect  of  your  soul's  home; 
and  when  anything  yoa  may  say  geta  abroad  in  the 
liveried  world,  it  is  thought  —  I  know  this  on  the 
best  authority  —  extremely  original,  but  you  are  and 
you  will  ever  remain  alien  —  utterly  alien  to  those 
around  you  there." 

"I  had  not  imagined  that  you  had  dived  ao  deeply 
into  my  heart.     But  I  thank  you." 

"I  do  not  dive  into  your  heart,  I  live  in  it.  Oh 
Cnucteaa!  oh  thou  childlike  and  all-embracing  heart, 
tremble  noti  suffer  me  —  suffer  me  to  clasp  this  hand, 
and  to  tell  you  that  I  too  am  a  stranger  there,  and 
have  resolved  to  withdraw  myself,  and  to  live  for  my- 
self on  my  modest  jiatrimony  yonder.  Irma,  will 
render  my  life  a  million  times  more  heavenly? 
you  be  my  wife?" 

It  was  long  before  Irma  could  answer;  at  lengUi 
slie  stud: 

"My  friend  —  yes,  my  friend.  On  the  island 
yonder  there  lives  a  friend  of  mine,  and  she  is  dead  to 
herself  and  to  me;  fate  means  it  well,  and  is  giving 
me  a  friend  in  her  stead.  My  friend,  I  thank  you  — 
but  ...  I  am  confused  at  this  moment,  perhaps  more 
deeply  .  .  .  Look  here,  dear  Baron,  do  yon  see  ths' 
little  cottage  up  there,  half  way  up  the  mountiun? 
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BOiild  live  there,  water  my  cabbages,  milk  my  cow, 
plant  my  hemp,  aud  spin  my  clothes,  and  conld  bo 
happy,  wishing  for  nothing  —  the  world  forgetting, 
and  by  the  world  forgot." 

"Yon  jest,  dear  Conntess;  you  are  imagining  an 
idyll.  The  colonrs  will  only  dance  for  a  while,  and 
then  die  away." 

"I  am  not  jesting.  Alone,  working  for  my  daily 
bread,  I  conld  live;  bnt  as  miatross  in  a  castle,  witJi 
all  the  trifles,  with  all  the  frippery  of  a  cnltivated 
world  — no,  no!  To  dress,  only  for  the  sake  of  look- 
ing at  myself  in  the  glass,  that  I  will  not  do.  In  the 
cottage  yonder  I  will  live  without  a  mirror;  I  need  not 
Bee  myself,  and  no  one  need.  But  if  I  am  to  live  in 
the  world,  I  must  live  wholly  in  the  world,  in  the 
ruling  centre,  in  the  capital,  and  travelling  about;  I 
must  have  everytliing,  or  I  must  do  without  every- 
thing; only  the  one  or  the  other  can  make  me  happy 
—  nothing  half  and  half,  nothing  between  the  two." 

Irma  spoke  so  decidedly,  that  the  baron  saw  how 
thoroughly  she  was  in  eameat;  it  was  something  more 
than  caprice  and  trifling. 

"Either,"  she  continued,  "I  must  subject  myself 
to  the  world,  or  I  must  subject  it  to  ma,  while  I  de- 
spise it.  Either  I  will  never  care  how  my  fellow- 
beings  regard  me,  or  I  will  meet  no  eye  —  not  even 
my  own," 

The  baron  was  silent;  he  was  evidently  seeking  for 
words  to  reply.     At  last  he  said: 

"I  would  gladly  have  come  to  your  father's  house, 
but  I  know  he  does  not  like  men  of  my  class.  Z  have 
waited  here  ou  the  lake,  I  knew  that  yea  would  cqiO!^ 


on  lOf!  imiGUTB. 


rill  yon  retot^H 
int  for  the  fird^ 


to  your  friend.     Toll  me  only  this  — will  ; 
again  to  the  court?" 

"Tea,"  said  Imta;  and  at  this  moment  f 
time  her  resolve  stood  firm.  "I  Bbould  be  ungratefiil 
■were  I  not  to  do  so.  I  Bhonld  he  ungratefiil  to  the 
queen,  and  to  —  the  king,  and  all  my  friends.  Oh 
my  friend,  I  am  not  yet  mature  enough  to  lead  a  li 
in  which  nothing  happens.     I  feel  it!" 

The  two  reached  a  seat  on  a  rise  of  the  shore. 

"Will  you  not  Bit  down  with  me?"  said  Inna  tl 
tlie  baron. 

They  seated  themselves. 

"When  did  you  leave  the  capital?" 

"Five  days  ago." 

"And  everythicg  is  in  its  old  condition?" 

"Not  everything,    unfortunately.      The    physid 
has  suffered  a  heavy  loss;    his   son-in-law,  Professo 
Korn,  died  suddenly  from  having  poisoned  himself  ii 
dissecting  a  corpse." 

"From  dissecting  a  corpse?"  said  Irma.  "Wa  al 
die  from  the  poison  of  decay,  only  not  so  saddenly 
Those  on  the  island  yonder,  and  we  —  all,  all." 

"You  are  very  bitter," 

"Not  by  any  means.  Only  the  strangest  thoughtg 
pass  through  my  brain.  I  have  learned  a  great  \m 
over  yonder." 

"The  law  of  renunciation?" 

"Oh  no -^  the  authority  of  fashion," 

"You  are  laughing." 

"No,  in  no  wise.  Look  here,  fashion  is  the  badgi 
f  human  liberty;  the  gazette  of  fashion  is  the  highei 
erogative  of  man." 

"That  is  [[uaint." 
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"Not  by  any  means 
yott  not  Bee?  —  man  ii 
civiliflatjon  the  oftener  1 
rial,  cnt,  and  colour, 
clothing  himself  anen^. 
retains   ite  bark,  the  a 


;  it  'is  the  GiiDple  trutii.  Do 
all  the  higher  iu  the  scale  of 
e  changes  his  clothes  in  mate- 
It  ia  only  man  who  is  ever 
ever  differently.  The  tree 
mal  its  coat;  and  the  national 
eofltuioe,  like  the  ecclesiastical  costume,  because  it  is 
stereotyped,  is  considered  as  belonging  to  a  lower  class, 
and  controls  its  poaidon." 

The  baron  looked  at  Irma  ivith  a  strange  ezpr^- 
sion.  In  his  heart  he  was  glad  that  she  bad  candidly 
refused  Lim;  hers  wonld  have  been  a  nature  which  he 
could  not  have  satisfied  —  an  unspeakably  fatiguing 
woman,  requiring  an  everlasting  firework  display  of 
mind.  And  she  took  delight  iu  her  own  odduess.  Sud- 
denly he  saw  all  the  dark  sides  in  Irma,  whilst  only 
an  Lour  before  he  had  not  only  seen  her  light  side, 
but  he  had  seen  nothing  but  light  in  her.  How  was 
it  possible,  after  a  visit  to  a  friend,  about  to  take  the 
veil,  and  immediately  after  a  proposal  of  marriage,  to 
fall  into  such  a  strange  vein? 

Baron  ScIiBning  told  her  he  Lad  ordered  a  photo- 
graph of  Walpurga  and  the  prince. 

"Ah!  Walpurga!"  —  said  Irma,  and  a  sudden 
thought  passed  tlirough  her  mind. 

The  Baron  took  his  leave  iu  a  very  Mendly  manner, 
and  rowed  back  across  the  lake. 

Irma  took  the  road  homewards.  —  She  inquired 
about  the  road  over  the  mountains  to  the  lake  on  the 
opposite  side;  she  wished  to  visit  Walpurga's  belong- 
ings. They  told  her  that  no  carriage  could  get  there, 
that  it  was  only  to-be  reached  on  horseback. 

Irma  took  the  direct  road  back  to  her  father. 


t 
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"I  lack  something  —  1  always  feel  aa  if  Bome  ons 
was  calling  me,  and  I  moBt  look  round,  and  I  keep 
looking  round.  I'll  wager  the  counters  is  thinking  much 
of  ua.  —  All  me!  that's  the  hest  heart  iu  the  world." 
Such  was  Walpurga's  lament,  for  many  days 
after  Inna  had  left,  whilst  in  the  palace  she  was 
scarcely  any  longer  rememhered.  Once  one  human 
being  is  away,  dead,  or  on  a  journey,  so  soon  another 
steps  into  his  place;  there  is  no  gap,  and  no  longing. 
It  ia  all  part  of  the  world's  history,  and  the  history  of 
the  vorld  never  stands  still. 

Mademoiselle  Kramer  now  continued  to  teach  Wal* 
purga  writing,  and  the  latter  understood  not  what  aha 
meant  when  she  said: 

"People  of  quality  like  to  begin  all  sorts  of  things, 
hot  it  is  for  us  to  finish  them.  I  have  completed  many 
a  piece  of  embroidery,  in  which  the  hand  that  waS 
kissed  for  it,  scarcely  did  a  conple  of  stitches.  But 
that  is  the  order  of  things." 

With  Mademoiselle  Kramer  everytliing  was  in  order 
which  people  of  quality  did,  at  the  same  time  she  waB 
led  not  to  speak  before  inferiors  for  the  sakft 
understood  by  them,  but  only  tor  the  sake  of 
»rance  to  her  thoughts. 

child  flourished.      Day   after  day  passed   in 

nlarity,  and  Walpurga  now  received  the  highest 

ation  for  the  loss  of  Countess  Irma,  for  the  qaeea 

tted  to  have  the   nurse  and'tbe  child  daily 

several  hours. 
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While  Inoa  in  tLe  world  outside,  wliGre  she  soiiglit 
for  repose  and  peace,  found  cliaos  ever  more  and  more, 
to  tlie  queen  here,  all  existence  seemed  transparently 
bright. 

She  had  also  learut  a  new  and  difficult  lesson  of 
the  perplexities  of  life,  hnt  now  her  mind  had  hecomo 
perfectly  satisfied  and  healthful.  She  contemplated  the 
child,  and  when  she  spoke,  Walpurga  oftea  folded  her 
hands  and  listened  silently;  she  did  not  understand 
everything,  hut  she  felt  what  was  passing.  Tlie  queen 
consoled  the  physician  upon  his  family  afftiction  and 
represented  the  comfort  which  a  mother  had  in  her 
child;  if  the  world  were  ever  so  full  of  contradictionH 
and  riddles,  in  every  child  there  was  given  afresh  the 
poBsibility  of  a  better  humanity.  The  queen  looked 
roand,  as  she  spoke,  towards  the  child  which  lay  loudly 
crowing  in  ita  cradle,  and  Walpurga  said  in  a  gentle 

"Look,  our  child  is  laughing!  it  is  tlio  first  time  to- 
day, it  is  exactly  seven  weeks  old  to-day." 

"And  I  have  seen  the  first  smile  of  my  child,  and 
hie  father  is  not  here." 

"Don't  make  such  a  serious  faco,"  said  Walpnrga. 
"Go  on  laughing,  and  then  he  will  laugh  too,  and  all 
your  pleasant  looks  will  hide  in  his  face." 

The  child  went  on  smiling,  till  the  physician  bejiged 
them  both  not  to  excite  him  any  more,  adding  that  Wal- 
purga was  right,  when  a  face  often  looks  kindly  at  an 
infant,  a  sweet  espreasion  is  stamped  upon  the  tender 
featores. 

From  this  moment  the  child  saw  no  sad  look  upon 
hia  mother's  face. 

Walpurga  could  only  talk  volubly  ai\A  tci'cA.vftWiW'A'i 
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when  slie  ajioke  nf  persons.     Countess  Irma  was  Qiere- 
fore  very  often  tho  subject  of  conversation.    This,  how- 
ever, too  was  soon  ezhaoated,  and  when  the  qneeii  tl: 
aaid:  "Why  do  yon  not  speak?  I  hear  you  cau  talk 
well  with  the  child,   and  cany  on  all  sorts  of  fun  with 
him;"  then  Walpurga  remained  persistently  silent. 

The  queen  made  Walpurga  tell  her  the  whole 
history  of  "her  life.  She  had  to  ask  many  questii 
for  Walpnrga  conld  not  go  on  talking  in  one  breath, 
she  had  never  before  realized  her  life;  it  had  all  gone 
on  in  such  a  manner  that  she  had  had 
think  about  it;  and  she  was  quite  anxious  iu  the  mat- 
ter. It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  were  standioig 
court  of  justice. 

"How  did  you  fall  in  with  youi  husband?  And  do 
you  love  liitn  beartily?" 

"Yes  indeed,  he  is  my  husband,  and  there  is  not  a 
bad  drop  of  blood  in  him.  He  is  a  little  awkward,  I 
mean  clumsy,  but  only  before  people;  he  has  not  come 
much  among  others;  he  grew  up  in  a  lone  house,  and 
up  to  his  two  and  twentieth  year  he  had  seen  nothing 
but  trees,  whicli  they  cat  down;  but  no  work  is 
too  bard  for  him,  and  when  they  put  him  to  it,  he 
does  the  things  rights.  And  he  is  not  at  all  so  stupid; 
on  the  contrary;  but  before  the  world,  he  doesn't  let  it 
out,  with  me  alone  be  can  talk  right  well,  and  it  is 
enough  for  him  that  I  know  that  be  is  a  straight-for- 
ward man.  It  takes  my  Hansoi  long  to  consider  a 
thing,  but  then  he  is  always  right  in  the  end. 
Look  here,  my  Lady  Queen,  I  conld  have  had  a  mncfa 
shrewder  one.  My  friend  has  a  hunter,  and  a  comrade 
of  his  hankered  after  me  for  a  long  time,  but  I  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him.     He  was  a  fellow 


but  I  would    M 
fellow  who  ■ 
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I  too  mucli  in  love  with  himself.  He  once  rowed 
■with  me  over  the  lake,  and  he  was  for  ever  peeping  in 
the  water  to  see  how  he  looked,  und  twisting  his 
moDStachios,  and  making  faces,  and  then  I  thought,  if 
you   had   on  clothes   of  gold,    I  wouldn't  have  you. 

"Now  when  father  was  drownud  in  the  lake,  ilausei 
was  there,  and  he  did  everything  in  the  house,  and 
rowed  the  boat  across  the  lake,  and.  brought  fish,  and 
mother  and  I,  we  sold  them,  and  then  he  was  in  the 
wood;  father  too  was  a  wood-cuttor  and  a  fisher-man, 
and  so  for  half  a  year  Hansel  was  there,  no  one  had 
bid  him  come,  and  no  one  had  hid  him  go,  but  he  w;is 
there,  and  he  was  upright  and  honest,  and  never  said 
a  rough  word  to  me,  and  so  we  manied,  and  thank 
God  we  are  happy,  and  now  through  our  dear  prince  we 
shall  be  rich  too;  we  are  so  already.  And  it's  no  little 
matter  for  a  man  to  give  up  his  wife  for  a  whole  year. 
But  my  Hansei  didn't  make  much  ado  about  It;  when 
anything  is  right  and  must  be,  he  only  nods  his  head 
ao  —  a  good  nod  —  and  then  it's  done.  Forgive  me, 
Lady  Queen,  for  telling  yon  all  this  stupid  stuff,  hut 
yon  said  you  wish'd  it." 

"No,  it  delights  me  thoroughly  that  there  are 
simple,  happy  people  in  the  world.  The  worldly  wise 
think  themselves  infinitely  sage  when  they  say:  there 
are  no  simple  happy  people,  and  the  conntry  folk  are 
not  so  honest  as  we  imagine." 

"No,  that  they  are  not,"  interrupted  Walpurga  vehe- 
mently, "there  are  no  worse  people  then  there  are 
unong  us.  Of  conrae  there  are  honest  too,  but  there 
are  wicked  and  envious,  and  thievish,  and  vicious, 
and  depraved,  and  godless,  there  are  all  these,   and 
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Zenu  ftnil  Thotnu  the}-  belong  to  die  very  worst,  ani 
I  cau'l  tolp  it." 

Walpnrga  imxgiii^  tim  the  queen  mnst  know  of 
the  pardon,  aud  they  should  not  say  of  her  that  she 
had  not  spoken  the  tmth. 

The  qaeen  was  grieved  at  the  Tehemence  and  the 
heavy  acensadona  that  Walpnrga  bronght  ag-ainat  the 
people  of  her  home. 

Afler  a  time  she  said  to  Walpurga: 
"They  tell  me  you  can  sing  so  beantifully;   aing 
me  a  song  —  sing  it  to  the  cliild." 

"No,  Lady  Queen,  I  can't  do  that;  I'd  do  it  of 
course  gladly,  but  I  can't,  and  I  know  nothing  bat 
ailly  Hongs,  the  better  ones  are  all  church  songa." 

"Sing  me  ona  of  those  which  yon  call  silly  songs." 
"No,  I  can't;  they  are  songs  for  all  alone." 
"And  what  arB  then,  songs  for  all  alone?" 
"I  don't  know,  they  call  them  ao  — ■" 
"I  understand  —  they  are  songs  one  can  only  aing 
when  one  is  solitaty  and  alone." 

"Yes,  yes,  it  most  be  so,  the  qneen  is  right." 
Much  as  the  queen  endeavoured  to  induce  Wal- 
pnrga to  sing,  she  always  protested  that  she  could  not, 
and  at  last  she  wept  from  excitement.  The  queen  had 
difficulty  in  quieting  her  again;  at  length  she  suc- 
ceeded,  and  Walpnrga  went  with  the   child  back  to 


'be  following  day  when  Walpnrga  waa  again 
to  the  queen,  the  latter  said  to  her: 
re  right,  Walpnrga,  you  cannot  sing  tu  me. 
raght  a  great  deal  about  you.  The  free 
a  branches  does  not  aing  at  command.  Free 
t  to  be  governed  with  a  time  stick.     You 
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need  not  sing  to  me  —  I  do  uot  ask  it  of  you  any 
longer." 

Walpurga  had  intended  to  sing  to  the  queen  to- 
day. —  She  hud  selected  her  prettiest  songs;  and  now 
the  queen  actually  ordered  lier  not  to  eiug  and  com- 
pared her  to  a  hird. 

They  are  wonderful  people,  she  thought  —  people 
in  palace^i. 

"I  hear,"  continued  the  queen,  "that  among  yon. 
they  helieve  in  the  water  nymph.  Do  you  believe  in 
ter  alsoi*" 

"Believe?  I  don't  kaow,  hut  they  say  bo.  And 
father  has  seen  her,  three  days  afore  Ids  death.  And 
then  it  was  certain  that  he  would  die.  They  say  too 
that  it  ia  the  lady  of  Waldeck." 

"WIio  is  then  the  lady  of  Waldeck?" 

"She  is  the  Lady  of  WOrth?" 

"And  what  is  WSrth?" 

"A  bit  of  land  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  with  water 
round  it." 

"An  island  then?" 

"Yea,  an  island,  they  call  it  so  too." 

"And  what  is  the  story  of  the  lady  of  Waldeck?" 

"A  great  many  thousand  years  ago,  there  waa  a 
man,  and  he  was  a  knight  named  Waldeck.  And  he 
waa  a  crusader.  He  went  with  many  emperors  and 
kings  to  the  Holy  Land  —  to  the  grave  of  our  Saviour, 
and  he  left  his  wife  at  home  and  said  to  her;  you 
are  honest  and  you  will  remain  true  to  me.  And  when 
he  came  home  again  after  many  years,  burnt  quite 
black  by  the  aun  in  the  east,  he  met  his  wife  with  an- 
other man.  —  And  then  he  had  the  man  and  his  wife 
bound  together,  and  put  in  a  boat  aui  xq-^q^  e£,'ctiei%  \a 


■WfirlL,  and  there  he  left  LLeni.  And  there  they  were 
with  nothing  to  eat,  aad  uothing  la  drink,  aad  they 
were  bound  together,  and  they  died  of  hunger  there, 
and  tlie  birds  of  the  air  ate  them.  The  right  punjah- 
ment  happened  to  tliem,  but  stUl  it's  horrible,  and  now 
often  in  the  night,  a  blue  flame  is  seen  on  WSrth,  and 
they  say  the  aoul  of  the  Lady  of  Waldeck  has  passed 
into  a  water  nymph,  and  she  must  wander  about," 

Snch  waa  Walpurga's  story. 

"I  liavn't  made  you  shudder?"  asked  she  aiixionsly, 
as  she  obsorred  the  queen's  fixed  look.  —  "They  only 
tell  it  80." 

"No,  no,  you  need  not  be  anxious,"  replied  the 
queen.   "Many  things  were  passing  through  my  mind." 

"I   can  just    think    so    with   such  a  great  Lonse- 
keeping  iu  the  palace,    with  such   lota   of  people; 
must  be  difficult  to  be  housewife  here." 

The  queen  laughed  aloud. 

Walpurga  did  not  at  all  know  what  there  was  B0< 
merry  and  strange,  but  she  submitted.  So  much  how* 
ever  she  remarked ,  that  everything  she  s. 
ridiculed,  Tliere  came,  over  her  a  peculiar  shyness, 
which  suddenly  gave  way  to  violent  iita  of  uureBtraint; 
she  eshibited  various  peculiarities,  and  these  were  al- 
ways smiled  at.  Tlie  more  the  queen  endeavoured  to 
show  herself  simply  natural,  the  more  afiected  and 
forced  did  Walpurga  gradually  become;  she  imitated 
herself  and  her  former  harmless  nature;  the  long 
string  of  words,  which  she  had  nsed  iu  caressing  the 
child,  she  now  liked  to  bring  forward  when  she  knew 
she  was  heard  by  the  queen;  once  even  she  began  to 
sing  of  herself ,  and  when  she  had  finished,  she  looked 
to  the  queen,    and  was  very  much  astoniabed  and  al- 


I 
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most  offended,  that  slie  said  nothing  at  all.  Had  slie 
then  not  suog  beautifully? 

But  the  queen  did  not  venture  to  say  any  thing  for 
fear  of  frightening  away  her  unrestraint 

ThuB  there  was  a  wonderful  contrast  between  the 
two  women.  1'hey  were  each  endeaTOuring  to  bring 
their  natures  closer  together,  and  in  different  ways  they 
were  Bundering  themsolveB  from  each  other. 

A  great  day  came.  —  The  cjneen  drove  out  for  the 
first  time,  and  took  with  her  Walparga  and  the  crown 
prince. 

"Under  the  open  sky  you  are  a  thousand  timea 
more  beautiful.  In  the  darkened  rooms  I  didn't  know 
how  beautiful  you  were,  Lady  Queen,"  said  Walpurga, 
and  the  queen  spoke  something  in  French  to  the  lady 
of  the  chamber  who  was  sitting  at  her  side. 

Then  Walpurga  said,  "May  I  ask  a  favour,  gracious 
qneen?  " 

"Yes  —  certainly  —  ouly  say  it." 

"I  think  it  hurts  the  child  when  they  talk  a  strange 
tongue  before  him.  A  young  thing  like  that  under- 
stands, though  he  can't  say  anything,  and  so  I  think  his 
little  braia  gets  confused.  I  don't  know  rightly  how 
to  say  it,  but  I  feel  it  in  myself,  I  feel  it  in  my  head, 
and  what  I  feel  my  child  feela  too." 

"8he  is  right,''  said  the  queen  to  the  lady  of  the 
chamber.  "Till  a  child  can  itself  speak  perfectly,  it 
ahoald  hear  no  foreign  sound,    nothing  hut  its  mothei^ 

"Tea,  mother-tongue,"  cried  Walpurga,  "there,  you 
hare  hit  itt    It  was  at  the  very  point  of  my  toot 
but  I  couldn't  remember  it.     That  is  it!    I  am  U 
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one  ma.y  almost  esy  the  mother  of  the  ehiU  and  tber^ 
fore  —  isn't  it  no?" 

"Yes,  certainly,  yon  ehall  have  all  yoor  rights.  — 
I  be^  yon,  dear  Brinkenstein,  to  take  care  that  nothing 
but  Genuan  is  spoken  before  the  prince;  no  one  can 
estintate  what  eonuds  sink  into  the  son!  while  it  is  yet 
half  dumbering." 

Walpni-ga  was  happy.  In  her  presence  no  more 
sbrange  tongues  would  be  spoken;  for  where  the  child 
was,  there  was  she. 

From  Mademoiselle  Kramer  moreover,  i^bs  received 
the  pleasant  news  that  daring  the  course  of  the  next 
few  days  they  would  remove  to  the  country,  that  is, 
r  palace. 


THIRTEENTH  CHAPTEK. 


Befobe  however  they   set  oi 

I,  Walpurga  and  the  prince  ^ 

k  the  poBseBsioD  of  the  capital. 

1  breakfast  jest  of  B 

B  weD  received.     The  million 

dly  have  the  bappinesa  of  seeing  their  future  ruler, 
■  t  be  contented  by  a  glance,  in  the  true  sense  of 
1  prince  ought  to  he  photographed, 
i  people's  Affection,  and  Walpurga 
mtative  of  the  people.     She  set  herself 


for  the  sammer  pa- 
ere   to  be  established 


1  Scbijning;  but  it 
3  of  people  who  would 


child 


r  old  ought 


i  not  allowed  to  look  i 


allowed  to  look 
portrait  t 


L  looking 


^elf  iu  the  palm  of  its  left  hand. 
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But  in  Bpite  of  her  opposition,  the  matter  was  not 
allowed  to  rest,  and  so  she  put  on  her  best  gown,  and 
the  crown  prince  was  beautifiilly  dressed,  the  artist 
however  took  off  his  cap,  for  he  had  already  fair 
curly  hair. 

Many  times  it  was  said  that  the  picture  had  failed. 
Walpurga  was  frightened  every  time  that  she  heard 
the  announcement  from  the  dark  apartment  —  she  was 
aare  necromancy  was  going  on  in  there. 

She  became  more  and  more  uneasy.  At  last  how- 
ever, —  SchSning'  had  cleverly  devised  this  —  a  per- 
former in  the  adjoining  hall  played  the  air  of  Walpurga's 
favourite  song.  Aa  soon  as  the  song  struck  up,  she  felt 
impelled  to  fall  into  the  floating  melody.  Her  glance 
grew  cheerful  and  free,  and  the  child  too  —  Triumph  1 
the  picture  had  succeeded. 

If  the  drives  in  the  capital  were  beautiful,  the  most 
beantiful  was  now  to  come. 

They  left  the  palace,  the  whole  court  removed  to  tlio 
summer  residence. 

It  was  a  beautiful  bright  afternoon  when  they  drove 
there.  It  had  not  rained  for  a  long  time,  but  no  dust 
lay  on  the  whole  three  miles  of  road,  for  they  had 
watered  the  distance  in  front  of  the  royal  carriages. 

Walpurga  went  in  an  open  carriage  with  the  prince 
and  the  queen.  She  drove  for  the  first  time  out  through 
the  villages  .and  fleldsj  she  saw  the  people  looking  out 
from  their  windows  in  the  houses,  or  standing  in  front 
of  their  doors,  she  saw  the  children  who  stiaod  still  and 
hurraed,  and  further  out  in  tjie  fields  those  who  were 
at  work  there.  She  kept  smilinij,  winking,  and  nodding, 
on  all  sides. 


t 


t*«  avaea  inquiied:    "What  is  tLe  matter, 

'■yhf  01*  pardon  me,  Lady  Queen,  here  am  I,  ridiog 
i»  ,  owTJag*  and  fonr,  and  tJiere  are  the  like  of  me  at 
Bdffe  Ibll  of  eaae  and  (j-nuble,  and  I  know  how  the 
—u-ia's  b»i:ks  innst  aclic  from  iJie  potatoe  loads,  and 
i^^  ui  I  riding  by,  as  if  T  was  something  particular. 
4,J  it  )Wis  as  if  I  onglit  to  heg  the  people's  pardon, 
far  ndiits  P*^*  them,  and  I  think  I  ought  to  say  to 
^^i  iHiJv  b«  quiet,  come  a  year,  and  I  shall  be  liko 
tttniu,  and  the  clothes  which  I  have  on,  and  tha 
*^rri*««  *^  '*'*  horses,  none  of  it  is  mine,  it's  all  only 
]iai  oi«'  ^^  LadyQueen,  forgive  me,  that  I  chatter  on 
jj^ut  it  all  t»'  y""-  >■""  uuderataad  it,  and  yon 
kuow  ho*  '"  interpret  it  all  to  good.  I  open  my  whole 
(laart  W  you."  ended  Walpurga  smiling. 

-\^,  I  understand  you,"  replied  the  queen,  "and 

.,[i3ible  of  yon  '<>  I'lo^  forwards  to  yonr  simple 

ttitli   unaltered    feelingn.      It    always    vexed   me 

■'  I,  I  thought  that  yon  would  never  again  be  happy 

hMtf<  Believe  me,  we,  who  sit  in  uarriages,  are  not 

1  those  yonder  who  are  walking  barefoot 

tnhble  fields." 

that,"   said  Walpurga,  "no  one  can  eat 

than  fiiU,    as   father   used   to   say,  and 

'bear  their  own  diildren,  and  bring  forth 

me  can  take  that  from  them." 

19  silent,   and  looked  out  of  the  other 

of  the  chamber  signed  to  Walpurga, 

leave  ofi'  talking.    For  so  it  was:  Wal- 

'ly  led  to  epeak;  but  once  she  had 
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got  into  it,   ate  could  not  leave  off,   but  rolled  on  in 
a  continuooB  flow  tike  a.  torrent. 

The  queen,  however,  had  only  been  eiient,  because 
she  bad  felt  iuclinod  to  eay  something  in  French  to  the 
mistress  of  the  chamber,  and  had  refrained  tram  doing 
BO  on  account  of  the  previous,  admonition. 

"Dear  child,"  at  length  began  the  queen  again,  "if 
1  knew  that  I  could  make  every  one  happy  and  con- 
tented, I  would  gladly  lay  aside  everything,  and  have 
nothing  to  elevate  me  above  them.  But  what  nae  would 
it  be?  People  are  not  to  be  helped  by  money,  and  it 
is  not  we  human  beings  who  have  made  the  inequality 
that  is  in  the  world.     It  is  God's  decree." 

Walpurga  would  have  had  something  to  say  to 
this,  but  something  must  be  left  for  the  morrow,  and 
"it  isn't  well  to  catch  all  the  fiah  on  one  day,"  had 
been  a  constant  saying  of  her  father's.    She  was  silent 

It  was  a  heavy  restraint  on  the  qneen,  that  she  had 
promised  not  to  speak  French  before  Walpurga.  She 
had  many  things  to  say,  in  which  the  peasant  woman 
Lad  no  concern. 

"How  great  and  beautiful  the  world  is!"  said,  she 
half  aloud  to  herself;  then  she  closed  her  eyes  as  if 
weary  of  all  the  vast  magnificence,  which  again  opened 
before  ber  after  her  long  seclusion,  and  as  she  lay 
there,  her  head  reclining  on  the  cushions,  she  looked 
like  some  slumbering  angel,  so  peaceful,  ao  tender, 
mother  and  child  in  one  countenance. 

"I  could  have  fancied  on  the  cushions  there,  that  I 
was  sitting  on  soft  clouds,"  said  Walpurga,  when  they 
reached  their  destination. 

She  was  unspeakably  happy  in  the  conntiy. 
view  there  was  so  extensive,  sky  and  mountajns 


I  Ae  awaju,  and  «  ^mta-  af  a 
I  i^rj,  witk  cows  wUek  i 
I  beradfoi  tkn  tiM  ho*  J~ 

t  the  wlioie  dftj  vU 
I  fired  only  tor  h^ 
I  Utkatire',  the  wfeolo 
^  ^M  had  mbnost  beco 

B  an  at  once  leaving  her. 
■  letnr  home,  —  she  could  aow  viita 

d  yon  but  for  otie  day,   to  tell  yon 
For  if  the  sky   were  nothing  bnt 
r  lake  nothing  bnt  ink,  I  conld  not  de- 
f  only  it  wasn't  so  far  off,  Hansei,  a 
I  here  double  a«  macli  as   with  as. 
t  firing  in  the  sommer  palace.     And  only 
IT,  what  such  a  king  has.     He  has  seven 
^  are  all  fitted  np,  all  n-ith  a  hondred 
^^  B  and  kitchens,  every  where 

^  ^^and  when  they  go  from  one  palace  to  another, 
no  need  to  take  with  them  even  a  fork  or 
i  every   thing  here  is  of  silver,   and  the 
I  apothecary  and  the  priest  and  the  conrt 
IB  horses  and  the  carriages,  every  thing 
IS,  a  whole  town  is  with  ns  in  the  palace, 
he  best  beer,  more   than  I  want.     And 
3  up  iu  the  morning,  every  thing  is  like 
y  shelled,   not  a  leaf  lies   on    the    paths, 
i  a  house  besides  which  is  all  of  glass,  and 
-■  *^B  fiowers,  but  I  may  not  go  in,  because 
there,    it  is  heated  the  whole  year 
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ttrougb,  and  Uierc  are  ia  it  nothing  but  great  palms, 
and  treOB  from  the  east 

"And  in  the  jiond  here,  they  have  a  spring,  and  the 
water  rises  up  to  the  eky,  just  as  high  as  a  church 
tower,  and  only  think,  what  such  a  king  can  havel 
Thero  is  a  rainbow  there  the  whole  day  when  the 
Bun  shines,  sometimes  above,  sometimes  below.  The 
Mun  certainly,  —  he  can't  make  that,  and  no  one  can. 
—  And  all  the  people  do  what  they  can  to  please 
me;  I  never  dare  say,  that  a  thing  pleases  me,  or  I 
get  it  at  once. 

"The  queen  is  like  a  companion  with  me,  just  like 
you,  Stasi;  I  wish  yon  much  happiness  at  your  wed- 
ding, I  only  heard  of  it  froni  Zenza.  Xou  shall  get 
something  for  your  house  from  me.  Say  what  yon 
wish  for.  But  now  I  beg  yon  to  tell  me  right  regu- 
larly ,how  my  child  is;  that  yon  have  had  it  weighed 
on  the  butcher's  weights,  and  that  it  is  so  heavy,  hasn't 
pleased  mo ;  I  hadn't  thought  that  of  you,  mother,  that 
you  would  have  suffered  it,  nor  of  you,  Hansei,  that 
you  wonid  have  given  way  to  the  host  of  the  chamois. 
Be  on  your  guard  with  that  man,  —  I  dreamt  last 
night  that  you  were  going  over  the  lake  with  him,  and 
that  he  seized  you  and  pulled  you  in,  and  then  there 
was  nothing  for  a  bit,  and  then  the  water-nymph  ap- 
pcar'd,  but  she  looked  like  the  good  countess  now 
away.  She  is  my  best  friend  hero,  and  she  has  pro- 
mised me  to  visit  you  on  the  way  back;  you  could 
tell  her  and  give  her  everything,  it's  just  as  if  it  was 
I  myself.  My  dinner  has  just  come.  —  Ahl  dear  mo- 
ther, if  I  could  only  give  you  some  of  it  There  arc 
BO  many  good  bits  here,  and.  there  is  always  so  much 
left.  Don't  let  yourself  want  for  anything. 


'tbit  1 
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Hansei  eitlier,  and  1117  child,  not  &t  all;  we  haie  it 
now,  thank  God,  and  I  would  keep  you  long,  mother. 

"It  often  makea  me  s&d  that  I  cannot  be  a  motlier 
too,  I  mean  a  true  mother,  but  I  will  when  I  eome 
back  again-,  I  will  make  it  all  up  to  my  child. 

"And  Bansei  —  put  the  money  all  out  at  interest 
till  I  come  back  agaiuj  remember  it  doesn't  belong  to 
OS,  it  belongs  to  our  child,  whom  we  deprived  of  its 
mother. 

"Mamsell  Kramer,  who  is  with  me  the  whole 
day,  was  bom  here,  but  she  likes  better  being  in  the 
town  than  here,  and  she  says,  it  used  to  be  much 
more  beautiful  here,  that  it  all  used  to  be  as  it  is  in 
the  little  garden  yonder,  there  are  walls  made  out  of 
nothing  but  garden  tree^,  and  there  are  rooms  and  little 
chambers  with  doors  and  windows;  it's  beautiful  indeed 
and  I  like  to  go  tbere,  bat  when  I  have  been  Ijiere  a 
couple  of  minutes,  I  get  a  sort  of  fear;  I  fancy  I  have 
been  bewitched,  and  that  the  trees  are  bewitcbed,  and 
I  manage  soon  to  get  oat  again.  —  Mamsell  Kramer 
is  a  good  person,  but  nothing  is  quite  to  her  taste.  She 
ha.s  always  been  accustomed  to  the  driving  and  eating, 
and  sitting  about,  and  only  think,  mother,  what  I  have 
eaten  here  1  Kea!  ice  —  people  here  are  so  clever  that 
they  can  keep  ice  and  make  it  up  so  that  it  may  be 
eaten.  Yea,  if  that  were  for  hunger,  tliere  would  be 
no  hungry  people  with  us  in  the  winter,  nor  in  the 
either  np  there  in  tbe  mountains.  And  mother, 
told  me  a  tale  where  the  walls  had  ears,  but 
tale ;  it's  quite  true,  it  is  so.  But  it  all  comes 
^uite  naturally,  through  the  whole  palace  there 
jing  but  speaking  trumpets,  and  tbere  we  can 
M  each  other  and  say  everything,   and  when  I 


I 
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visb  for  BometLmg  in  my  room,  I  oiily  go  to  the  wall 
and  say  it,  and  in  a  minnte  it's  there. 

"To-day  is  a  beautiftil  day,  aud  when  I  see  it  bo,  I 
always  think:  Yes,  and  you  are  having  the  day  too, 
the  same  sun  is  shining  also  with  you. 

"The  main  business  here  is  going  out  walking. 
Kveryone  here  must  go  out,  they  call  it  taking  exer- 
cise, so  that  one  may  he  able  to  eat  well,  and  that 
our  limbs  may  not  grow  stiff.  The  horses  too  are 
taken  ont  walking,  when  they  have  nothing  else  to  do; 
early  in  the  morning  the  grooms  ride  out  a  long  way 
with  them,  anil  then  come  home.  I  have  often  tliought, 
if  only  the  horses  could  now  take  me  home  for  an 
honr!  I  still  often  feel  homesick,  hut  I  am  cheerful 
and  strong,  and  only  wish  tliat  it  may  be  the  same 
■with  you.  Your  Walpubqa." 


Po»teeript.  "Why  do  you  write  me  nothing  about 
the  little  gold  lieart  on  the  silk  chain,  which  my  coun- 
tess sent  to  my  Burgei  ?  And  no  one  must  send  mo 
any  more  petitions,  and  no  one  must  come  to  me  again, 
I  will  receive  nothing  more.  So  long  as  I  have  an 
eye  to  look  through,  I  shall  repent  the  affair  with 
Zenza  and  Thomas,  hut  perhaps  it  is  all  as  well,  and 
he  has  become  honest.  I  beg  yon  again,  dear  Hansei, 
bat  don't  take  it  amiss  &oni  me,  not  to  meddle  too 
much  with  the  host  of  the  chamois,  he  is  a  rogue  and 
a  misleader.  But  you  needn't  tell  him  that  I  have 
written  this,  I  don't  want  to  have  any  man  as  an 
enemy.  Kemember  me  to  all  good  friends.  I  cannot 
write  more,  my  hand  is  quite  stiff  with  writing. 

"Stop  —  I  must  say  something  more.     I  send  you 
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tUe  picture  of  mo  und  my  prince, 
sort  of  peep-ahuw  before  t 

"Now,  so  long  the  world  exists,  here  am  I  pdntfid 
with  my  prince,  we  are  always  together  and  I  am 
holding  him  in  my  arms.  But  I  am  still  with  you  all, 
with  yon,  dearHansei,  and  with  you,  dear  motlier,  and 
moat  of  all  with  my  child,  I  bear  it  in  my  heart  where 
no  one  sees.     Don't  show  the  picture  to  any  one. 

"Ah  me !  what  will  it  help  if  you  don't  show  the 
picture.  Mamsell  Kramer  telb  me  that  a  hundred  iLoii- 
Bond  pictures  have  been  made  of  me  and  my  prince  and 
now  I  hang  up  in  all  the  Hhops,  and  wherever  I  come 
they  know  me  just  as  well  as  tiic  queen  and  the  king 
who  Lang  by  the  side,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  never  lot 
myself  be  seen  again;  but  when  I  rightly  consider  it, 
it  is  really  an  honour,  I  am  now  out  in  the  world,  and 
I  must  let  them  do  with  me  what  they  please. 

"But  I  remain  trae  to  yon  all,  and  am  nowhere  at 
borne  but  with  yon,  and  I  am  always  with  you  in 
thought" 


FOURTEENTH  CHAPTER. 

"  How  are  you,  WHlpurga,"  asked  the  lacquey  Banm, 
as  tlie  nurse  was  looking  out  of  the  window  on  the 
ground  floor. 

"Oh  dear  me,"   fihe  replied;    "it's  a  real  paradise 

~)o  you  think  so?" 

)o  you  think  it  could  be  mora  beautiful  in  para- 
rhey  live  so  carelessly,  and  people  have  nothing 
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tnoro  to  do  tlian  tn  eat  and  to  drink  and  to  langh,  aod 
to  go  out  walking." 

"You  are  right  there,  but  still  it  was  more  beautiful 
in  paradise,  father  Adam  there  had  no  other  wifo  lie 
could  desire,  there   was   onlj   but  one  in  the   whole 

"What  fancies  you  have  got  in  your  head,"  laughed 
Walpurga,  and  Baum  continued  in  a  coaxing  tone: 

"In  paradise  there  were  no  Bervaufs  wanted,  no 
coachman,  and  no  cook,  and  no  house,  and  no  clothee, 
and  there  were  no  boots  to  clean  because  no  one  wore 
any,  and  no  coat  and  no  shirt  to  weave  and  to  sew 
and  to  arrange." 

"Ton  wild  creature!"  cried  Walpurga;  sLe  felt  aa 
if  Banm''s  words  almost  took  the  clothes  off  her  back. 
Her  face  grew  fiery  red. 

"I  am  sorry  that  I  am  so  wild  in  your  eyes,  in  my 
eyes  you  are  so  beautiful  that  I  — " 

He  was  interrupted  in  tiie  middle  of  his  speech ; 
another  servant  called  him  away. 

Walpurga  drew  quickly  back  into  the  room.  She 
was  angry  with  Banm.  Might  one  then  use  such  lan- 
guage to  a  married  woman?  and  8tni  she  smiled  to 
herself  and  siud:  "But  he  ia  a  mannerly  fellow,  Baum; 
and  why  shouldn't  one  be  allowed  to  make  a  joke?" 

She  looked  towards  the  large  mirror,  she  saw  her- 
self only  for  a  moment  and  smiled. 

"Yes,  if  Hansei  were  to  see  thee  again,  he'd 
hardly  know  thee.  It's  the  good  living  does  that 
But  I'll  say  to  myself  every  day:  It  won't  last  long, 
thon  art  only  lent  for  a  bit.  But  though  the  dance 
doesn't  last  long,  it's  very  beautiful  dancing,"  said 
18 
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«  kv.  1^  bI*^  kept  hummiiig  them  to  her 


v»lked  abont  the  beaatifVil  park  as  if  in 

^ngtit  that  ihey  must  be  other  trees, 

r  birds,  that  they  must  be  all  somewhere 

_  i  into  Jiuother  world,  and  that  nuddeiily 

vake  up    aud   all   would   be  gone.     But 

)l  on  its  quiet  course,  every  day  was 

,    for    the  Bun  rose   eveiy  day   anew, 

ice  of  tbe  flowers  ever  streamed  forth 

source  of  the  fonnlain  never  fails. 

took  a  special  delight  in  the  old  keeper 

the  father  of  Mademoiselle  Kramer;  he 

le  man,  and  he  had  beautiful  flowers  in 

>,  and  she  could  talk  with  him  as  with 


I  sat  almost  tlie  whole  day  in  the  open 
J  liademoiselle  Kramer,   and  two  servants  not 
B  ^neen  too  was  often  present  with  ker. 

*      ,  beautiful  snow-white  setter  in 

d  to  take  especial  delight;  Wal- 

L  the  dog  might  he  often  left  with 

1  a  living  animal  is  so  good  for  a 

nght,"  said  the  queen  to  the  court  lady 
her,  "animal  life  awakens  human  con- 
looked  amazed  at  her;  tlie  queen  had 
er,  and  yet  had  added  something  which 
l^eretand. 
ft  called    to  the  q^uoen,  "how  the  beoi  I 
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like  oar  child;"  they  do  nothing  to  him,  there 
is  no  need  to  have  an;  fear.  The  bee  is  the  only 
creature  that  has  come  uichanged  from  paradise, 
BO  they  say  of  bees  that  they  die,  aod  of  other 
animala  that  they  perish;  and  no  one  may  kill  a 
bee." 

The  queen  shewed  especial  delight  In  this  idea  of 
Walpnrga's  interwoven  as  it  waa  with  tradition. 

Waipurga  observed  that  the  queen  knew  very  little 
of  the  world,  and  she  now  gave  vent  to  her  wisdom 
whenever  she  conld. 

"Do  you  know  what  that  is,"  she  once  asked,  as 
they  sat  in  a  shrubbery. 

"A  hazel  tree." 

"Yea,  but  do  you  know  that  it  is  sacred,  and 
where  it  grows  no  lightning  can  strike?" 

"No,  I  did  not  know  that." 

"And  then  you  don't  know,  why?  my  mother  has 
told  me  abont  it.  The  mother  of  God  was  once  going 
over  a  moantaia,  and  a  tremendous  storm  came  on, 
and  she  stood  under  a  great  large  hazel  tree,  and 
remained  safe  —  and  because  the  hazel  tree  bad  so 
protected  her,  she  gave  it  this  blessing  for  endless 
time.  —  From  a  hazel  tree,  one  can  also  make  magic 
wands,  and  under  a  hazel  tree  the  serjieut  king  dwells; 
they  say  there  are  some  too  under  a  weeping  willow. 
Do  you  know  too  why  the  weeping  willow  lets  ita 
branches  hang  so  sadly?" 

"No,  I  don't  know  that  either.  Ton  are  most 
learned,"  laughed  the  queen. 

"Not  I  —  hut  my  mother  —  I  don't  know  half  so 
mack  as  she,  she's  very  clever.  I  know  too  about 
the  weeping  willow  from  her.     It  was  from  the  weep- 
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ing  willow  that  tLe  roda  were  made  which  o 
waa  Bconrged   with,    and   from   that  time  it  1 
ashamed  aud  hung  down  its  branches." 

Waipurga  was  very  happy  that  she  could  teach  the 
(jueen  anything;  she  had  a  feeling  as  if  she  was 
Bomethiog  quite  peculiar  in  the  palace,  and  no  one 
understood  her  so  well,  and  listened  to  her  so  atten- 
tively, as  the  queen;  she  was  always  happy  and  cheer^ 
fnl  with  her,  and  she  ventured  to  open  to  her  her  whole  I 
heart. 

"I  thint,"  she  said  one  day  to  the  queen,  "I  think 
yott  are  really  strange  in  the  world ,  in  alt  your  life 
you  have  never  seen  how  citizens  and  peaaants  sit  of 
an  evening  in  their  room,  what  they  eat,  what  tliey 
say,  what  they  desire,  what  gives  them  pleasure,  and 
what  gives  them  pain.  I  once  read  a  story,  or  fathec  1 
told  it  me;  there  was  a  prince  and  a  princess 
they  grew  up  among  shepherds  and  never  dreamt 
who  they  were  till  they  were  grown  up,  and  tlien  (hey 
said  to  him,  'thou  art  a  prince,'  and  to  her,  'thou 
art  a  princess,'  and  they  were  right  honest  and  upright 
people.  —  Of  coiirsel  tliey  had  been  out  in  the  world, 
and  had  learnt  how  men  live  and  what  they  want 
I  only  wish  we  conld  send  our  prince  out  like  that, 
nk  it  would  he  good  for  him  and  for  the  whole 
3-y.  When  one  is  always  so  followed  by  servants,  , 
baa  a  sort  of  imprisoned  feeling  the  whole  day,  i 
g  people  are  always  like  walls  around  one." 

''We    can   all   he  honest  and  good,"    replied  tlie  J 

len. 

"And  make  honest  people  of  our  children, 

sjpnrga.  - —  "Do  yon  know  what  I  should  likoW 
ike  all  my  life  to  be  able  to  take  all  troubln 
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from  you.  If  you  must  be  sick  some  day,  I  should  like 

to  be  eick  for  yoa." 

"Yes  —  well  —  but  now  let  us  be  quiet" 

The  ijueen  waa  full  of  happiness. 

She  saw  to  the  very  bottom  of  a  simple  peasant's 
heart,  and  she  saw  a  new  world  open  iu  her  child. 


FlP'i'EENTH  CHAPTER, 

Baum  knew  bow  to  watch  for  every  moment  to 
apeak  with  Walpui^a.  He  was  now  in  deep  affliction, 
Lis  wife  lay  seriously  ill,  and  Walpurga  endeavoured 
to  couBole  him.  In  return  for  this,  Baum  was  ready 
to  listen  to  all  her  lamentations;  for  she  had  heard 
from  home,  that  Zenza  would  know  nothing  of  the 
golden  heart  whicb  CounteES  Irma  had  sent  the  child. 

"Indeed,  and  so  your  CountesE  had  a  golden  heart 
too  to  give  away,"  said  Baum  jeeringly,  "you  may  be 
glad  that  you  have  sacb  a  friend. 

"Yes,  so  I  am.  Ohl  if  she  were  only  here  again, 
then  it  would  really  be  paradise.  I  don't  trouble  much 
about  it  that  Zenza  has  made  away  with  the  gold 
heart;  there  must  be  bad  people  too,  or  the  world 
would  he  loo  beautiful." 

"And  I  teU  you,  it's  only  half  the  life  when 
the  king  isn't  here.  Be  it  as  it  then  may,  it  ia  then 
thoroughly  delightfiil.  Where  there  ia  no  man  in  the 
bouse,  it'e  no  complete  bouse." 

The  CLueen  approached,  and  Baum  drew  back.  — 

"What  was  that  mau  saying  to  you,"   asked 
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"We    were    telUng    onr    troubles    to    each    olher.  " 
has    great    longing    for    the    king,    and    I,    dear  'j 
Lady  Queen,   have  a  great  longing   for  my  Countess 

"I  too  desire  her  heartily,  but  she  Las  begged  for 
fourteen  days  more  leave  of  absence." 

In  uniform  quiet  the  days  passed  by.  Walpurga'a 
favorite  haunt  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie  dairy; 
there  were  cows  too  there,  and  they  are  the  same 
every  where,  and  know  nothing  of  the  fact  that  they 
belong  to  the  king,  and  send  their  milk  to  hb  table. 

Walpnrga  said  this  one  day  to  Baum,  who  used  to 
meet  her  here,  and  he  replied: 

"Oh!  how  clever  you  are.  Aye!  if  I  had  had  a 
wife  like  you,  — 

"Like  me?  —  there  are  dozens  to  he  had."  — 

"No  —  not  so  thoroughly  clever — you  could  cany 
it  a  great  way  if  you  wished."  — 

"How  far  should  I  carry  it?"  asked  Walpnrga. 
"I  want  home  and  nothing  else." 

"No  one  would  take  that  amiss  of  you;  but  one 
can  make  oneself  a  new  home." 

"I  don't  understand  you." 

"And  I  can't  explain  it  to  you  just  now.  Yonder 
comes  the  mistress  of  the  chamber.  Come  this  evening, 
while  all  are  at  table,  into  the  shrubbery  behind  the 
chapel,  I  have  something  good  to  tell  you." 

Walpurga  had  no  time  to  reply;  as  the  lady  of  the 
chamber  approached,  Baum  gave  the  dairy  inspector 
a  loud  order  from  the  master  of  the  household,  theu 
he  went  qnickly  away,  respectfully  saluting  the  mistress 
of  the  ehamber  as  he  passed. 
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The  miatrcsa  of  the  chamber  reproved  Mademniselle 
Kramer  soverelj  for  having  allowed  Walpurga  to  ataiid 
thwe  with  the  Prince,  and  to  chatter  with  the  servanta. 

Mademoiselle  Kramer  made  no  reply,  and  only 
beckoned  Walpurga  iato  the  vine-covered  ahmbbery. 

Walpurga  turned  over  in  her  mind  what  advice 
Baum  bad  tu  give  her.  He  is  acquainted  with  the 
world,  she  thonght,  and  he  perhaps  knowa  some 
Bcheme  by  which  Hansei,  mother,  and  the  child  may 
be  brought  here,  bnt  no  lacquey  conld  ever  be  made 
out  of  Hanaei.  They  could  make  him  perhaps  court 
fisherman  or  wood  cutter  in  the  Royal  forest. 

She  was  full  of  uneaainesa  in  the  evening.  It  wasn't 
fitting  that  she  should  have  a  aecret  meeting  with 
another  man.  But  perhaps  the  place  might  be  given 
away  to-morrow.  The  opportunity  might  have  slipped 
by.  She  sat  at  the  window  aud  looked  up  at  the  fltara. 
Her  cheeks  glowed,  she  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?"  asked  Mademoiaelle 
Kramer. 

"I  feel  it  80  sultry  and  heavy." 

"I  will  send  for  the  doctor." 

"I  want  no  doctor.  Let  me  only  sit  here  quietly, 
.or  no,  let  me  go  up  and  down  in  the  garden  for  a 
couple  of  minutes,  and  then  I  ahall  be  better." 

"The  maid  shall  accompany  you." 

"No,  I  want  no  one;  I  shall  be  better  if  I  go 
alone." 

"But  pray  don't  go  too  far  and  come  .back  soon;  you 
have  seen  to-day  how  every  fault  of  yours  draws  down 

"Yea,  I  will  soon  be  hack  again." 
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Walpurga  went  out  at  the  back  door.  The  gravel 
grated  under  her  footstep.     She  trod  more  gently. 

The  flowcTH  were  sweetly  fragrant,  the  swana  on 
the  lake  gave  forth  a  strange  sound  like  a  deep  muf- 
fled trumpet  tone;  and  in  tlio  Kky  above  glittered 
countless  stars,  and  far  away  in  the  brilliant  arch  of 
heaven,  there  dropt  a  falling  slar,  and  Walpnrga  snd- 
denly  exclaimed  '' Hansel." 

In  her  innermost  soul  she  wished  for  nothing  but 
good  luck  for  her  husband.  She  stood  still.  When  ehe 
had  called  the  name  she  wished  to  turn  back  again; 
she  was  a  married  woman,  she  ought  not  to  meet  any 
strange  man  in  the  evening,  and  it  waa  by  the  chapel  too. 

Something  sprang  across  the  road;  was  it  a  cat,  a 
martin  or  a  weasel? 

You  ought  to  turn  back,  something  said  in  Wai- 
]>urga,  and  still  aho  went  on.  She  came  into  the 
shrubbery,  Baum  stepped  forward  from  behind  a  pillar 
grown  over  with  vine  tendrils.  He  held  out  both  hands 
to  her,  and  she  offered  him  her  own;  he  would  have 
drawn  her  closer  to  him,  but  she  stood  firm. 

"What  have  you  to  say  to  me,"  asked  Walpurga. 

"Say  'du'  to  me,  as  I  do  to  you,"  said  Baum. 

"Well  then,  only  tell  me,  what  have  you  to  Bay 
to  me?" 

"Only  good  things!  Look  here,  we  leaser  people, 
we  must  help  each  other,  and  you  are  so  mnch  to  me, 
that  I  could  give  everything  to  you." 

"If  you  can  give  me  any  good  tiling,  I  shall  be 
Til  to  you  all  my  tifo,  1  and  my  husband,   and 
Speak  quickly,  I  am  in  a  hurryl " 
ivo  can  leave  it  for  another  time." 
0,  nay  now,  what  did  yon  mean?" 
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ially  meant  nothing.  Look  here,  we  have  al- 
ways got  to  serve,  we  have  always  to  be  here  for  others, 
and  I  thought,  wo  might  just  for  once  have  a  quarter 
of  an  honr  for  ourselves.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  once  for 
all,  that  yon  are  the  delight  of  my  eyes,  my  happiness: 
when  I  see  aad  hear  you,  I  should  like  to  do  I  don't 
know  what,  and  I  can't  tell  it." 

"It  isn't  necessary  either.  And  1  can  tell  you  that 
it  is  base  of  you." 

"That  I  love  you  to  madness,  is  that  base?" 

"Yes  and  doubly  base,  that  you  have  brought  me 
here,  and  deceived  me  into  thinking,  you  had  something 
good  to  say  to  me." 

"I  have  something  too,"  interrupted  Baum  quickly. 
"Forgive  me,  that  I  have  been  like  this.  If  you  for- 
give me,  then  I  will  tell  you  the  other  thing." 

"Yes,  I  wUl  forgive  you,  hut  now  make  haste." 

"Well,"  began  Baum  with  great  composure,"  the 
matter  is  this:  he  who  stands  by  the  manger,  and  doesn't 
eat,  is  a  fool;  do  you  understand  me?" 

"Yes  indeed.  But  I  don't  know,  what  there  is  in  it 
to  understand  ?" 

"Yea,  you  don't  understand,  how  I  mean.  Here  at 
the  court  is  the  fall  manger,  you  are  now  standing  by 
it,  and  when  you  go  away  and  have  not  taken  so  much 
as  to  satisfy  you,  that  is,  you  and  your  child,  for  your 
whole  life,  yoa  have  been  a  fool." 

"I  should  like  to  know  how  that  is  to  he  done. 
One  eats  afresh  every  day,  one  can't  stuff  oneself  ftill 
at  once  for  one's  whole  life." 

"You  are  clever,  but  you  might  be  more  so.  Look 
here,  I  mean  it  in  this  way:  in  a  good  post,  a  profitable 
flace,  there  one  eats  oneself  satisfied  for  oae's  life   ^eix.<^ 
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<(<fng  the  bailiff  is  going  to  leave  tlie  farm  yonder;  at 
Um  lon«rest  he  won't  be  tbere  beyond  next  aulumu,  and 
iheu  I  tiiink  you  might  manage  with  the  queen  and  with 
»1I,  that  your  husband  might  be  bailiff,  and  you  would 
remain  there  all  your  life,  and  be  well  taken  caie  of 
youraelf  and  your  belongings. 

"Believe  me,  I  know  what  people  of  quality  are.  If 
yon  go  away  and  have  not  got  a  good  berth  for  your- 
self, not  a  cat  will  think  any  more  about  you:  but  if.| 
yon  remain  there,  ynu  will  he  prosperous  all  your  life, 
and  the  older  the  prince  gets,  the  more  he  will  think  of 
yon,  and  when  he  is  king  some  day,  he  will  take  care  of 
yon  and  your  people  and  your  child  and  your  child'f 
child.  Is  this  a  base  thing  now,  which  I  am  advising 
you?" 

"No,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  eomething  quite  good; 
I  will  pay  attention  to  that,  that  wonld  he  a  fine  loaf' 
with  butter  enongh  to  boot" 

"Oh!  what  sense  yon  have.   I  have  never  seen  an 
heard  a  woman  like  you.     You  deserve  to  have  had 
very   different  lot.     But   so   it  is,   and  if  yon  remai 
here,  I  shall  have  the  delight  of  seeing  yon  often  and 
of  speaking  a  word  with  you,  and  we  may  be  good- 
Wends,  may  we  not?" 

"Yes  indeed,  and  my  Hanaei  will  he  a  good  friend 
to  yon  too,  there  isn't  a  drop  of  falsity  in  him,  and  be 
is  clever  too,  only  he  cao't  come  out  so  with  his  words; 
and  he  holds  me  just  as  dear  as  I  do  Ulm,  and  he  is  a 
good-hearted  man  and  true,  and  I  will  have  nothing  said 
against  him." 

"I  have  not  done  so,"   said  Baum,   and  Walpnrga 
was  obliged  to  allow  it;  hut  still  she  felt  that  any  _ 
posal  of  love  to  a  wife  is  an  offence  and  degndsdoS' 
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to  tlie  maa  she  liaa  wedded;  for  it  cannot  he,  but  that 
silently  or  expressly  it  is  notified:  he  wus  not  the 
right  man,  he  lacka  this  and  that,  I  was  really  the 
right  one,  who  ia  worthy  of  thee. 

Bauin  sighed  heavily  and  said: 

"Ohl  if  one  coold  only  make  life  double!" 

"I  think  one  has  enough  with  one." 

"Certainly,  when  one  hasn't  played  it  away  .  .  , 
one  haa  only  one  life." 

"Yes,  in  this  world;  bnt  in  the  other  it  begins  again 
afresh." 

"I  mean  in  this  world.  Look  here;  it  is  hard, 
when  one  has  played  away  all  one's  life,  when  one  haa 
blundered  it  so,  and  one  doesn't  know  how  and  why. 
Must  one  hear  it  and  not  change  it?  We  have  both 
blundered  it  so." 

"Who?" 

"When  I  was  a  soldier,  I  got  acquainted  with  the 
late  king's  valet;  he  took  pleasure  in  me,  and  pushed 
me  on  and  on,  he  knew  why.  I  thought,  wonder- 
ing what  sort  of  success  I  should  have,  that  I  would 
marry  his  daughter;  I  perceived  too  late  that  she  was 
a  sickly,  cross  person,  who  hadn't  a  drop  of  good  blood 
in  her  body.  Am  X  now  to  have  played  away  my  life, 
and  not  to  have  any  more  love  on  earth,  because  I 
have  been  so  unfortunate?  And  yon  too.  You  and  I, 
we  two  —  but  why  should  it  be  too  late  now?" 

"You  are  making  pretty  jokes,  hut  they  are  not 
pretty;  one  mustu't  make  jokes  about  such  things." 

"I  am  not  joking-  la  all  joy  on  earth  to  be  lost, 
juHt  because  we  have  been  stupid?  We  should  then  bft 
doubly  fools."  ^^ 

"I  see,  yon  are  speaking  in  eMuftat," 
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that  doesn't  concern  e 
my  HanseJ  there 


"Yes,  indeed,"  swd  Banni;  and  his  voice  ti-emblcd. 
"Well;  then  I  will  say  something  to  you.  How  ia 
it  you  can  insult  my  Hanaei?  If  it  were  bo,  but  it  is 
not  §0  —  but  if  it  were  so,  what  do  you  mean?  If 
you  were  handsomer  or  more  mannerly  —  but  you  are 
md  I  lell  you  bo  plainly,  —  but  for  my  own  part 
le  a  bit;  a  more  honest  man  than 
,  and  if  there  were,  he  wouldn't 
we  have  eacb  other,  and  we  belong  to 
each  other.  There,  youhave  been  only  joking?  A  silly 
joke  indeed.  There,  say  that  you  only  wanted  to  joke. 
I  can't  otherwise  even  speak  to  you  again.  And  now 
good-night!" 

"No,  remain  one  monieat.  It  now  pleases  me 
that  you  are  so  honest     If  I  too  had  such  a  wife!" 

Daum  was  in  a  state  of  violent  excitement.  He  had 
at  first  only  played  with  the  good  words,  but  by  de- 
grees hia  voice  had  aesumed  an  agitated  tone,  tliat  spoke 
to  the  heart. 

"I  will  give  you  something,"  said  Walpurga,  lay- 
ing her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
"What  then?  a  kiss?" 

"Gro  along,  don't  talk  so;  you  have  been  so  proper 

now.     No,  I'll  give  you  something  from  nty  mother. 

Slio   always   says;  'He  who  isn't  contented  with  what 

he    *■"■■     wouldn't   be  contented  with   what  he  would 

■e.' " 

?oa  have  that  fi^m  your  mother?" 
uid  she  has  many  other  good  sayings;  and 
me  that  you  can  care  for  this  one.     You'll 
I  be  good  for  you." 
I,  certainly!     But  now  give  me  just  one  single 
cause  I  am  bo  good." 
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"  You're  a  foolish  fellow ,"  laughed  Walpui-ga.  "  You 
-will  now  be  good,  and  you  directly  want  something 
bad  in  return.  And  if  you  were  to  give  me  the  whole 
palace,  with  all  that's  in  it,  and  seven  castles  besides, 
I'm  a  married  woman,  and  I  will  give  no  other  man 
a  kiss.  I  will  give  you  my  hand  —  there,  and  now 
good-night." 

With  a  promise  that  they  would  remain  good  friends, 
they  separated. 

Walpurga  found  Mademoiselle  Kramer  full  of  un- 
easiness, for  the  child  was  crying  and  screaming.  It 
was  only  Walpurga's  singing  which  quieted  it. 

Meanwhile  Baum  returned  back  to  the  palace.  He 
bit  his  lips,  and  thought  within  himself — it's  a  simple 
rotten  thing,  such  a  peasant  woman.  But  she  is 
beautiful.  I  can  wait.  I  know  the  long  way.  She  shall 
be  tamed. 

For  many  days  Walpurga  went  past  Baum  without 
looking  up;  Baum  too  seemed  shy.  But  at  last,  when 
he  one  day  met  her  again  on  the  seat,  he  said  quickly 
as  he  passed  by: 

"You  have  no  need  to  be  angry  with  me.  I  didn't 
know  that  I  had  ofPended  you;  but  if  I  have  done  so, 
you  must  forgive  me." 

Walpurga  looked  up  openly.  Baum  nodded,  and 
went  quickly  on. 


«  iiiK  BBiaHTa. 


SIXTEENTH  CHAPTER. 


The  king  had  retnmed  from  tbe  baths;  he  waa 
splendidly  received,  bnt  be  soon  witbdrew  with  his 
wife ,  and  went  with  her  into  the  apartments  of  the 
crownprince.  The  parents  stood  by  the  cradle  of  the 
sleeping  child,  holding  each  other's  hands,  aad  looking 
at  each  other,  and  again  on  the  child. 

"  Is  there  anything  more  elevating  than  thns  to  fix 
our  joint  gaze  upon  the  babe  given  to  us?"  whispered 
the  queen  softly. 

The  king  embraced  her. 

The  child  woke;  hia  cheeks  glowed,  and  his  eyea 
were  bright, 

Walpurga  sat  during  all  this  in  a  comer,  weeping 
silently.  She  had  now  to  go  to  the  child;  the  king 
left,  the  qaeen  remained  willi  her. 

"You  have  been  weeping?"  asked  the  queen. 

"Only  nnt  of  joy —  out  of  nothing  but  hearty  joy. 
Could  there  be  anything  more  beautiful  than  as  you 
stood  there  together?" 

"I  will  have  your  husband  come  and  see  you," 
replied  the  queen,  "Write  and  tell  him  be  must 
come.     And  your  child  and  your  mother  can  come  with 

Lady  Queen,    that  would  be  beautiful  in- 
at  that  costs  a  lot  of  money." 
,    queen    looked    up    surprised    that    any    one 
Lave  to  deny  himsoif  such  a  pleasure  because  it 

loney.     She  said: 

'ou  shall  have  from  the  treasurer  as  much  as  the 
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jotimey  would  cost  your  people.  la  a  hundred  guldens 
enough?" 

"OhI  more  than  enough;  but  if  the  Queen  will  give 
me  the  money,  we  could  make  better  use  of  it." 

The  queen  looked  astonished  at  Walpurga  —  the 
inordinate  love  of  money  was  destroying  the  deepest 
emotions  in  that  simple  heart. 

Walpurga  observed  that  the  expression  of  happiness 
on  the  <^ueen's  face  had  vanislied,  and  she  began: 

"I  will  honestly  say  why  I  do  not  wish  it,  even 
if  it  cost  nothing.  My  Lady  Queen,  my  husband  is 
an  honest  man,  but  he  is  just  a  little  bit  ungain,  and 
it  would  vex  me  to  the  very  heart  if  any  one  here 
made  a  laughing-stock  of  him.  And  my  mother,  Lady 
Queen,  one  couldn't  put  it  upon  her.  She  is  now  over 
sixty,  and  since  her  marriage  she  has  never  gone  out 
of  the  place  —  not  further  than  a  couple  of  times  to 
Hohenheiligen  on  a  pilgrimage,  and  that's  three  milcH 
from  us;  only  once  since  tlien  has  she  gone  home  from 
where  she  came  from  —  a  day's  journey  from  us  on 
the  other  aide  of  the  lake.  And  so  I  think  we  might 
do  harm  to  mother  if  we  forced  her  to  move  anywhere, 
only  for  a  couple  of  days.  The  best  thing  would  be, 
if  it  could  be  so  managed,  that  we  should  remain  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  queen  altogether;  wo  would 
certainly  take  good  care  of  the  farm,  and  my  hus- 
band understands  cattle  well;  he  waa  for  many  years 
cowboy  and  afterwards  herdsman  on  the  Aim." 

Walpurga  spoke  as  if  the  queen  must  already  know 
gf  the  place,  but  the  queen  did  not  hear  what  she  said; 
she  was  quite  absorbed  in  the  consciousness  of  her 
newly-awakened  domestic  happiness. 

Days  passed  away,  and  Walpurga  heard  n.otli\\i^  Cil 
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the  travelliTig  money  which  the  q^ueen  had  promised 
her,  and  she  did  not  venLuie  to  speak  to  the  court 
treasnrer  abont  it.  She  wished  to  give  Banm  a  token 
that  Ehe  was  friendly  witli  him,  and  so  bIib  told  him 
the  proceeding. 

"It  is  better,"  he  said,  putting  on  a  pnident  air, 
"that  you  shouldn't  take  so  small  a  present.  They 
would  then  think  that  they  had  done  with  yon.  Al- 
ways go  upon  the  main  matter  — that  is  the  farm." 

Walpurga  was  heartily  thankful  to  Baum.  It  was 
really  very  good,  she  thought,  to  have  such  a  friend 
in  the  palace;  he  had  been  with  the  king  while  he  was 
still  prince  both  in  Italy  and  France;  he  knew  hov 
one  ought  to  deal  with  such  Lif;h  folk. 

It  was  no  longer  so  quiet  in  the  palace  as  in  the 
t  last  few  weeks.  From  morning  til!  evening  there  was 
[  a  hastle  and  bustle,  and  far  into  the  night  there  was 
langhing,  singing,  and  jesting;  variegated  lamps  bung 
&om  the  trees,  and  far  out  in  the  plain,  and  seen  from 
the  mountains,  the  summer  residence  glimmered  like  a 
magic  palace. 

Early  in  the  morning,  waggons  of  provisions  drove 
here  and  there;  to-day  thoy  were  dining  on  some  rising 
ground  in  the  forest,  to-morrow  in  the  depths  of  some 
valley,  or  by  a  waterfall. 

Nothing  of  all  the  noise  was  beard  in  the  apartr 
menta  which  Walpurga  occupied  with  Mademoiselle 
Kramer;  it  was  only  said  — "to-day  they  are  all  gone 
out  again." 

The  king  was  full  of  tender  attention  towards  his 

consort,  and  the  queen  never  appeared  more  beantifij 

than  now,  elevated  as  she  was  by  maternal  happiness 

k^lid  conjngal  affection.     Often  of  a  morning  when  the 


^aj  -was  still  fresh,  and  of  an  eveuing  wLen  the  aoft 
dew  was  falling,  the  king  might'  he  seen  without  any 
attendant  sauntering  in  the  park  with  his  wife  on  his 
arm,  the  court  then  remaining  in  the  neighhourhood  of 
the  palace. 

One  evening  when  the  king  was  wandering  along, 
talking  familiarly  with  his  wife,  the  qneen  said: 

"To  be  leaning  thus  on  your  arm  is  a  true  delight 
to  me;  to  close  my  eyes  and  to  be  led  by  you,  you 
can't  think  what  good  it  does  me." 

The  king  e^fpressed  his  happiness  at  this  devotion, 
but  something  deep  within  him  shrunk  from  it,  and 
called  this  sensibility  unqueenly.  How  different  would 
he  — 

No  —  he  woald  not  think  that.  — 

The  queen  talked  much  of  the  gradual  dawning  of 
sense  in  the  prince,  the  king  listened  attentively,  but 
his  attention  was  rather  that  of  courtesy.  After  the 
first  few  weeks,  the  queen  withdrew  from  the  many 
excursions  and  remained  in  the  palace;  she  had  no  real 
pleasure  in  the  general  commotion. 

The  queen  made  Walpnrga  bring  the  child  some- 
times here,  sometimes  there  in  the  park,  and  on  the 
rifling  gronnd  behind  the  palace,  while  she  drew  groups 
of  trees,  the  lake  with  the  swans,  and  the  scenery 
ronnd  it,   the  palace,   the  chapel,  and  several  distant 

One  morning  they  were  sitting  in  the  summer-house 
at  breakfast,  and  the  king  said: 

"That  emulation  between  yon  and  the  countess 
was  charming,  when  you  drew  together.  Your  two 
natures  were  thoroughly  exhibited  in  the  manner  in 
which  you  depicted  the  same  subjects," 
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"Yes,   we   often   remarked   tliat;    I  perbaps 
the  details  more  accurately  and  shaqilj,  but  counteBS 

I  bus  more  freedom  in  the  whole  sketch.  I  mi&B 
the  good  couutoss  very  much." 

"Then  let  us  write  to  het  and  tell  her  she  must 
come  hack,  and  that  forthwith.  We  will  send  her  a, 
joint  letter.  My  lords  and  ladies,  we  will  now  write  a 
letter  to  countess  Innal" 

"Order  the  writing  materials   to  be  brought,"   hi 
called  to  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber.     They 
soon  there  and  the  king  wrote: 

"Sweet  countess,  fugitive  bird!  at  last  I  knowi 
what  bird  you  are:  a  wild  dove;  does  this  contradiction 
answer  to  you?  wild,  and  yet  a  doveP-^Come,  the  whole 
flock  of  your  companions  is  the  wood  hang  their  heads 
till  you  como  back  agMn.  Haste  to  us  on  the  wings  of 
Bong." 

The  king  held  out  the  paper  to  tho  queen,  and 
said:  "Now  do  you  write." 

"I  cannot  write  when  any  one  is  present,"  replied 
the  queen,  "I  could  not  bring  out  a  word.  I  will  write 
her  a  special  little  letter." 

A  quick  and  scarcely  perceptible  expression  of  ill- 
humour  passed  over  the  king's  countenance;  he  mos* 
tered  it. 

"As  you  will,"  be  said  in  a  courteous  tone;  but  in 
his  heart  he  was  thoroughly  annoyed  at  this  everlast 
ing  sensitivcnesg. 

AH  the  gentleineu  and  ladies  of  the  court  wrote, 
every  one  a  few  lines,  every  one  a  passing  jest 

The  lady  of  the  chamber,  however,  had  slipped 
.  Kway. 
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Amid  mucli  laughing  »nd  jesting  the  whole  sheet 
liad  beeu  filled,  and  now  the  king  uaid; 

"The  chief  person  is  still  missing,  Wsilpiirga  also 
mnst  write  to  the  countess.  It  is  the  voice  of  the 
people  which  has  the  most  influence  over  her.  Order 
Walpiirga  to  come  here!" 

Banm  was  immediately  despatched  for  Walpurga. 

On  tlie  way,  he  explained  to  her  what  was  going 

Walpurga  was  not  at  all  shy  in  the  midst  of  the 
assembled  court. 

"Would  yon  rather  write  alone  in  your  room," 
asked  the  king,  casting  a  sort  of  irritated  look  towards 
his  wife. 

"I  write  wherever  it  is  wished,  but  I  can't  write 
beautifiiUy." 

Walpurga  sat  down  and  wrote; 

"If  your  noble  father  allows  it,  it  will  right  rejoice 
me,  when  my  Countess  Irmu  is  here  again.  My  heart 
is  ftill  of  longing  for  yon. 

WaIiPITSOA  Anderua.ttkn." 

The  king  read  it  and  said: 

"Write  also  down  here:  "It  will  be  good  for  me 
and  the  prince  to  have  you  here  again;  yon  make  as 
both  happier." 

"My  Lord  King,"  siud  Walpurga.  "But  yon  are 
so  cleverl  It  is  quite  true  what  you  say  there.  Now 
do  me  ttie  favour,  and  dictate  it  to  me,  I  can't  pnt  it  bo 
well,  but  I  can  write  from  dictation  very  well,  I  learnt 
it  with  Mamsell  Kramer,  I  learnt  too  before  i 
school,  but  I  had  forgotten  it  again." 

19* 
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"No,"  replied  the  king,  "only  m-ite  what  cornea 
into  joMi  mind.  My  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  ua  leave 
Walpnrga  alone,  and  we  will  go  to  the  verandah." 

Walpurga  sat  alone  in  the  great  breakfast  hall, 
tiUng  lier  pen,  she  could  no  longer  rememlier  the 
■words.  Presently  she  heard  a  rustle,  she  looked  round, 
Bauin  was  Btanding  at  the  door. 

"Come  here,"  she  cried,  "you  can  help  me,  yon 
heard  it  all?" 

"Yes,  certainly,"  replied  Baum,  and  he  dictated  the 
king's  words  to  Walpurga.  She  went  out  and  gave 
the  letter  to  the  king. 

He  praised  her  for  having  put  the  words  bo  well. 
She  intended  to  say  that  Baum  had  helped  her,  but 
one  mustn't  tell  everything,  and  why  shouldn't  one  re- 
ceive  praise  for  something,   which  really  might  have 

Walpurga  smiled  at  her  own  wisdom,  as  she  went 
back  to  her  room.  The  king  would  certainly  give  her 
the  farm.  He  had  seen  that  she  could  write  well,  and 
was  up  to  bookkeeping. 

The  queen  brought  her  quickly  written  note  int« 
the  garden,  it  was  yet  unsealed,  she  gave  it  to  the 
king  and  said:    "Will  you  read  it?" 

"It  is  not  necessary,"  said  the  king,  and  he  fastened 
it  down. 

After  the  letter  was  written,  there  was  endless 
tittering  among  the  court  ladies;  they  chirped  and 
chattered  together,  and  rallied  each  other,  and  hopped 
about  like  a  flock  of  sparrows  that  have  just  discoverd 
an  open  sack  of  com.  They  soon  dispersed,  and 
ladies  who  otherwise  could  not  endure  each  other 
were    now    good    friends    and    went 
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and  down  the  park,  aad  othera  stood  together,  they 
conld  not  eeparate  on  this  morning,  they  hitd  so 
much  to  say  to  each  other;  they  were  still  all  speak- 
ing well  of  Irma,  she  was  still  their  best  friend;  but 
it  was  evident  that  a  very  little  would  overturn  this. 

la  a  few  days  the  whole  tone  of  life  was  changed 
in  the  Bummer-palace.  The  king  and  queen  had  grcotod 
each  other  on  meeting,  as  if  they  were  newly  married, 
they  were  happy  beyond  compare;  but  soon  again,  or 
rather  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  plainly  manifest, 
there  appeared  a  spirit  of  impatience  which  was  in 
truth  to  be  esplaiued  by  the  fact,  that  the  queen 
was  —  wearisome  to  her  husband,  —  He  justly  esti- 
mated her  elevated  and  noble  nature,  her  every  word 
and  thought  was  the  effusion  of  the  purest  feeling; 
but  this  elevation  which  in  daily  life  has  always 
something  peculiar  in  it  that  cannot  be  competed 
-with,  this  endeavour  to  analyse  in  the  profoundest 
manner  every  circumstance,  tliis  ever  requiring  at- 
tention to  each  particular  mood  of  feeling,  nothing  oE 
a  light,  playfnl,  sportive  nature;  this  solemn  stillness  of 
character,  this  everlasting  enthronement  on  the  heights; 
all  this  was  very  beautiful,  and  at  times  agreeable  also, 
but  in  such  uniatermpted  continuance ,  it  became 
irksome  to  the  king;  the  queen  had  no  sparkling  sal- 
lies or  flhort-lived  pleasanlriea  which  cheer  for  a 
moment. 

But  the  king  loved  variety,  he  liked  a  playful 
nature,  the  jesting,  the  enigmatical,  and  the  whimsical, 
he  liked  conquest  over  difficulties. 

And  what  he  missed  in  the  queen,  he  found  in  the 
remembrance  of  Irma.  It  is  tme  he  was  conscious  of 
loving  hia  wife  trulj-i    but   lie  houoie^  \nnst%  fe^a. 
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boantifnl  nature,  and  vLy  xlionld  he  not  deliglit  in 
iatercoQTse  with  her? 

She  will  come.  She  will  remain  with  ns,  she  will 
bring  new  freah  life!  he  thought  aa  he  saw  the  courier, 
who  was  entrusted  with  a.  letter  to  Inna,  ride  along  the 
high  road  at  a  hrisk  (rot 

At  noon  the  king'  drove  out  with  the  qoeen  quite 
alone;  he  himself  drove  and  sat  heaide  her,  two  grooms 
following  behind. 

The  king  was  excesaively  affectionate,  and  the 
queen  was  happy.  The  king  was  inwardly  conscious 
of  a  slight  estrangement,  and  was  now  doubly  loving. 
He  looked  brightly  into  the  beaming  eyes  of  his  beautiful 
wife. 

It  ought  ever  to  be  bo,  thou  ought  always  to  be 
able  to  look  into  those  eyes  as  purely  and  as  freely. 


SEVENTEENTH  CHAPTER. 

"TonR  Majeslj,"  said  the  lady  of  the  chamber  on 
the  following  morning  aa  they  sauntered  after  break- 
fast in  the  park,  "your  Majesty,  I  owe  you  some  ex- 
planation for  not  having  put  my  name  to  the  letter 
addressed  to  the  moid  of  honor  of  her  Majesty  the 
queen." 

"Ton  did  not?"  replied  the  king.  The  stiff  refined 
countenance  of  the  old  lady  exhibited  no  change  at 
these  words;  and  yet  it  might  have  wounded  her  that 
her  missing  signature  had  not  been  remarked.  But 
she  followed  above  all  the  supreme  law  of  the  court, 
nameljr,    to  renounce  all  perBonal  feeling  and  thus  to 
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avoid  all  BensitiveneaB;  so  she  continued  quietly  turning 
the  blame  into  praise  after  court  fashion: 

"Thia  invitation  ia  an  ingenious  fancy  and  favor  <if 
yonr  Majesty,  hut  the  jest  most  ever  stand  alone. 
Your  Majesty  will  permit  me  as  your  motherly  Mend, 
with  which  high  title  you  Lave  often  honored  me, 
to  observe,  that  it  does  not  become  either  the  gen- 
tlemen or  the  ladies  to  put  their  names  to  an  extra- 
ordinary jest  of  your  Majesty.  Those  around  na  moBt 
not  have  occasion  given  to  them  to  charge  your 
Majesty's  noble  feeling  with  the  supposition,  that  this 
appeal,  because  so  open  and  loud,  is,  in  reality,  a 
silent  secret." 

The  king  looked  confounded  at  the  mistress  of  the 
bedchamber;  but  he  behaved  as  if  he  did  not  perceive 
that  she  had  seen  through  the  mask.  — 

"I  repeat  to  you,  my  Lady,  you  ought  also  to  have 
travelled  to  the  baths,  you  look  at  every  thing  too 
gravely,  in  too  Important  an  aspect;  but  where  one, 
like  me,  has  just  come  from  the  baths,  every  thing  is 
light  and  free  as  air." 

"Your  Majesty,  it  belongs  to  my  office,  to  lay 
especial  weight  on  the  fixed  rules  diat  govern  your 
Majesty's  high  position." 

"Don't  you  do  that  too  much?" 

"Your  Majesty,  etiquette  is  the  invisible,  but  none 
the  less  important  treasore  of  the  crown:  artistic  and 
great  historical  treasures  may  not  be  melted  down  for 
new  coin,  Ihey  must  be  carefully  preserved  from  cen- 
tury to  centtu'y.  The  palace  is  tjie  highest  point  in  the 
land,  where  one  is  open  to  the  eye  of  all,    and  one 

t  so  live  that  one  can  be  seen." 


The  king  only  careleBsly  liateued  to  this  explanadon, 
his  mind  had  wandered  to  Inna  who  was  dow  receiving 
his  letter.  She  is  awake,  thought  he,  she  is  standing 
alone  or  sitting  beside  the  miiianthropical  old  man  on 
the  balcony  of  the  mountain  castle.  The  letter  arrives, 
and  she  is  surrounded  as  it  were  by  a  flock  of  twitter- 
ing and  singing  birds  who  sit  upon  her  hands,  shoul- 
dera,  and  head.  It  is  a  pity  that  one  can't  see  her 
lovely  smile 

The  king  had  seen  aright  Irma  was  sitting  with 
her  father  looking  drftamily  out  into  the  distance. 
"What  was  to  become  of  her?  If  only  her  father  would 
command  her:  Thou  must  stay  here.  But  always  to 
decide  for  horselfl  If  only  she  Iiad  a  husband  to  order 
herl  But  Baron  Schoning  would  be  her  subject,  and 
Bhe  would  have  the  double  weight  of  life.  At  thia 
moment  the  housekeeper  announced  a  messenger  on 
horseback  who  had  just  arrived. 

The  courier  entered,  delivered  the  letter,  and  said 
he  was  to  wait  for  an  answer.  Irma  read  it  and  langbed 
aloud.  She  laid  down  the  letter  on  her  lap,  took  it  up 
again,  read  it  and  laughed  again.  Her  father  looked 
at  her,  with  surprise. 

"What  is  it?  what  is  the  matteri"' 

"Kead  it." 

Iler  father  read.     Hi  a  expression  never  altered. 

"And  what  will  yon  do  now?"  he  asked, 

"I  think  I  must  obey  such  a  request,  indeed,  I  must 
But  can  I  come  back  without  being  reproached  by 
youV" 

"If  yon  bring  no  reproach  in  your  own  heart,  al- 
waya." 

Irma  rang  and  ordered  the  honsekeep er  to  tell  her 
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taaii  tliat  she  wrs  to  arrange  everything  for  her  de- 
parture; she  ordered  them  to  treat  the  courier  hoa- 
pitably,  and  to  tell  him,  that  by  the  evening  she  would 
be  on  hor  journey. 

"Are  you  augry  with  me,  father?" 

"I  am  never  angry.  I  only  regret  that  so  few 
people  allow  themselves  to  be  governed  by  their  reason. 
But,  my  child,  bo  quiet.  K  this  decision  is  suggested 
by  youi  reason,  you  must  obey  it.  Only  bear  all  the 
consequences  calmly  as  I  bear  them.  Let  as  now 
spend  the  few  hours  together  in  peace  and  quiet.  The 
present  hour  is  life." 

Irma  gave  her  maid  and  the  courier  many  direc- 
tions, but  it  always  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  were  for- 
getting something,  and  leaving  behind  her  what  would 
only  occur  to  her  when  she  was  gone.' 

Father  and  daughter  sftt  together  at  their  midday 
meal  in  affectionate  intercourse.  The  carriage  was 
packed  with  luggage,  and  then  sent  forward  to  await 
them  in  the  valley.  The  father  accompanied  Irma 
down  the  mountain;  he  spoke  cheerfully  with  her; 
pausing  by  an  apple-tree  oii  the  way,  be  said: 

"My  child,  let  us  bid  farewell  here.  This  is  the 
tree  which  I  planted  on  the  day  of  your  birth,  it  is 
often  the  limit  of  my  evening  walk." 

They  stood  still.  An  apple  fell  from  the  tree  on 
the  grass  at  their  feet.  The  father  took  it  up,  and 
gave  it  to  his  daughter. 

"Take  ihis  fruit  with  you  from  your  native  soil. 
See  the  apple  fell  from  the  tree  because  it  was  ripe  — 
because  tJie  tree  could  give  it  nothing  more.  The 
human  being  does  the  same  with  his  home  and  family. 
But  the  human  being  ia  more  than  the  &ul(.  oC  &  tx^ 
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Now,  my  cliild,  take  off  your  hat,  let  me  once  more 
take  in  your  whole  head.  No  one  knows  when  hia 
hour  comes.  So,  my  child,  I  hold  your  dear  head, 
weep  not,  or  weep  on.  —  I  wish  that  throughout  yonr 
life  you  may  only  have  to  weep  over  others,  and  never 
over  yourself." 

He  stopped;  then  recovering  himself,  he  continued; 

"And  as  I  now  hold  your  head  and  would  like  to 
lay  my  hand  upon  all  your  thoughts,  oh  remain  ever 
faithful  to  yourself.  I  should  like  to  give  you  all  my 
thoughts;  keep  now  only  this  one:  participate  only  In 
aneh  pleasures  as  can  give  you  pleasure  in  the  re- 
membrance of  them.     Rememher  that     Take  this  kiss 

you  kiss  passionately  —  may  you  never  give  one 

kiss  in  which  your  heart  is  not  as  pure  and  fiill  aa  U 
is  now.     Farewell!" 

Her  father  turned  away  and  went  up  the  monn* 
ttun.     He  did  not  look  round  again. 

Irma  looked  after  him.  She  trembled,  she  felt  un- 
easy, she  wished  to  turn  back  again,  and  to  remain 
with  him  for  ever.  Bat  ahe  was  ashamed  of  her 
changeableness.  She  thought  of  how  it  would  he  on 
the  following  day,  if  she  ordered  her  boxes  to  he  un- 
packed again,  if  before  all  the  servants  and  before  her 
it  must  he !    she  went  on.     She 


father  himself 
seated  herself 
and  now  she  ^ 
had  taken  pos 


1  the  carriage,  the  carriage  rolled  away, 
(fl  no  longer  her  own ,  a  strange  power 
ission  of  her  ... . 


It  was  noon  the  following  day  when  Irma  reached 
the  summer  palace.  The  palace  was  silent.  No  one 
came  to  meet  her  but  the  old  house-steward  who 
qaickJjr  laid  aside  his  long  pipe. 
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"Where  is  the  court  party?"  asked  the  courier. 

"They  are  dining  to-day  at  the  'Devil's  pulpit,'" 
was  the  answer. 

A  cry  resounded  from  the  garden. 

"My  Countess  —  oh  my  Countess  is  here!"  cried 
Walpurga,  kissing  her  hands  and  weeping  with  delight: 
"Now  my  sun  is  going  to  rise,  it  will  now  he  day!" 

Irma  quieted  the  escited  woman.  But  she  said: 
"I  will  go  at  once  to  the  queen,  she  alone  is  at  home 
and  she  is  sitting  on  the  mountain  yonder  painting.  — 
She  does  not  care  for  going  on  these  festive  excursions, 
and  here  every  day  is  a  festival." 

Irma  directed  Walpurga  not  to  tell  the  queen,  as  she 
would  herself  hasten  to  her.  She  went  to  her  room, 
and  sat  there  long  and  alone  ahsorbed  in  reverie.  She 
felt  as  if  she  had  stretched  out  a  friendly  hand  and  no 
one  had  grasped  it 

Ontside  they  were  moving  the  boxes  here  and  there, 
and  suddenly  a  rememhrance  came  over  her  how  she 
once,  an  orphaned  child,  had  sat  in  her  room  dressed 
in  black,  and  in  the  adjoining  apartment  they  had 
moved  her  mother's  coffin. 

Why  did  that  occur  to  her  now?  She  rose  up  — 
she  could  no  longer  be  alone.  She  quickly  changed 
her  dress  and  hastened  to  the  queen. 

The  latter  saw  her  in  the  distance  and  went  to  meet 
her.  Irma  bent  down  and  wished  to  kiss  her  hand  — 
but  the  queen  held  her  np,  embraced  her  and  imprinted 
a  hearty  kisa  upon  her  lips. 

"You  alone  niight  touch  the  lips  my  father  kissed," 
said  Irma,  or  rather  she  said  it  not.  Her  lips  only 
slightly  moved  with  the   words;    but  Iw^  -mftiHi  V^t 
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soal,  rose  the  thought:  "I  will  rathor  die  s 
times,  than  sadden  that  blameless  heart!" 

The  thought  made  her  conntenance  brighten,  and 
the  queen  exclaimed  with  delight: 

"Oh!  how  beautifiil  you  are  now.  Countess  Irma, 
yon  are  quite  radiant." 

Irma  cast  down  her  eyea,  and  knelt  by  the  cradle 
of  the  child.  Her  eyes  were  so  fall  of  brightness,  that 
the  child  put  out  his  hand  aa  it  were  to  seize  them. 

"He  is  right,"  stdd  Walpurga,  "he  liies  to  put  out 
his  hand  to  the  light,   and  I  think  your  eyes  have  I 
come  larger." 

Irma  went  with  Walpurga,  and  excused  herself  for 
not  having  visited  the  cottage  by  the  lake.  She  then 
told  her  of  her  friend  in  the  convent 

"And  how  is  your  father?"  asked  Walpurga. 

Inna  was  startled;  even  the  queen  had  not  asked 
after  her  father,  it  was  Walpurga  alone  who  did  so. 

She  told  her  of  hiui,  and  that  he  kuew  Walpurga's 
mother,  and  her  mother's  brother  who  often  burnt  pitch 
in  the  forest. 

"Yea,  that  ie  a  brother  of  mother's;  then  you  know 
him  too?" 

"I  do  not,  but  my  father  does," 

Walpurga  told  her  of  Uncle  Peter  whom  they  called 
the  little  pitch-man,  and  promised  that  some  day  she 
would  send  him  something  —  the  poor  fellow  had  a 
sorry  life  in  the  world.  —  It  was  terrible,  she  said,  that 
Zenza  had  had  the  courage  to  come  to  her  here  in  the 
palace,  but  the  little  pitch-man  had  rather  suffer  hunger 
and  want. 

Wliile  Walpurga  was  still  speaking,  the  queen  again 
ajiproached,   and  aa  she  came  to  the  cradle  the  priaoe 
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Etrnggled,  hands  aud  feet,  to  get  to  her.  The  queen 
hent  down,  raised  him  up,  and  Walpurga  exclaimed: 

"There!  on  the  first  day  that  our  countess  is  here 
again,  our  prince  can  sit  up  for  the  first  time.  YesI 
she  can  make  every  thing  go  right!" 

Tlie  queen  aud  Irma  sat  together  in  intimate  and 
cheerful  converse. 

The  evening  .hronght  a  joyful  welcome  from  the 
visitors  to  the  "Devil's  Pulpit."  Irma  only  now  heard 
that  her  brother  was  not  at  the  court;  he  had  become 
acquainted  at  the  baths  with  the  Baroness  Steigeneck 
and  her  daughter,  and  was  now  on  a  visit  to  them. 

The  king  greeted  Irma  very  formally,  the  mistress 
of  the  chamber  could  have  found  nothing  to  object  to, 
and  how  well  he  could  have  done  otherwise,  for  the 
queen  said; 

"I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  the  arrival  of  our 
countess  makes  me;  we  had  to-day  most  homelike 
cordial  intercourse  together." 

In  the  evening,  the  king  ordered  some  fireworks  to 
be  let  off,  which  he  had  had  prepared  for  the  arrival 
of  the  countess,  — ■  Par  in  the  surrounding  ueighbonr- 
hood,  the  people  stood  looking  with  delight  at  the 
many-coloured  sheaves  of  fire  which  rose  to  the  sky. 
At  last  the  name  of  Countess  Irma  shone  forth,  held 
aloft  by  a  hand  of  mountain  marksmen.  The  fire  crackled, 
from  hidden  places  there  resounded  music,  which  was 
answered  from  afar  by  a  sustained  echo.  In  the  midat 
of  the  bright  splendour  and  noisy  merriment,  Irma  was 
ever  thinking  the  one  thought;  "How  is  it  now  with 
my  father?" 

But  Count  Eberhard    Bat  by  the    window   in  hia 
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mountain  castle  looking  out  upon  the  night  and  the 
starry  skj,  and  he  said  to  himself: 

"Every  human  being  who  lives  in  eternity,  is  soli- 
tary, solitary  in  himself,  as  the  stars  yonder  in  ether; 
each  one  goes  his  own  course,  and  this  is  only  deter- 
mined by  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  around  . . . .  ^* 

In  the  night  Irma  dreamt  that  a  star  had  fallen 
from  heaven,  just  upon  her  breast ;  shjB  sought  to  grasp 
it,  but  it  soared  away  from  her  and  was  transformed 
into  a  human  figure  which  stood  with  averted  look  and 
exclaimed,  "Thou  too  art  solitary."  — 
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THIRD    BOOK. 
FIRST  CHAPTER. 

Hamsei  was  looking  out  of  a  window  in.  a  lower 
room.  He  held  his  pipe  in  both  his  handa,  and  smoked 
away  in  the  early  morning.  Not  far  from  him,  a  day 
labourer  was  cutting  a  load  of  wood.  Hansei  looked 
quietly  at  him,  nodded  when  the  wood-cleaver  made  a 
good  stroke,  and  smiled  like  a  true  judge  at  the  awkward 
being  if  he  was  obliged  to  hack  in  vain,  or  to  turn  over 
and  over  some  piece  of  a  refractory  branch.  The  graod- 
mother  was  beginning  to  carry  the  hewn  wood  to  the 
gable  aide  under  the  eaves, and  there  to  pile  it.  Every 
time  that  she  went  to  and  fro,  Hansei  looked  at  her, 
hut  did  not  stir;  at  length  she  said,  as  she  stood  before 
him  with  an  armfnl  of  wood: 

"I  say,  there!" 

"Well,"  he  replied,  and  puffed  on. 

The  grandmother  had  meant  to  say  by  this  short 
appeal,  "What's  the  use  of  that?  Are  you  only  there 
to  look  on?  Can't  you  at  least  pile  up  the  cleft 
wood." 

Hansei  had  understood  what  lay  in  the  appeal  — 
"I  say,  therel"  and  his  answer  justly  conveyed  — 
"Well,  I  am  doing  nothing,  and  that  is  just  my  wilL" 
Oit  liu  Bi^ts.  IJ.  \ 
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The  grandmother  was  on  the  very  point  of  throw- 
ing down  an  armful  of  wood  before  his  face;  but  she 
recollected  herself —  the  day  labourer  outside  need  not 
Bee  that  She  carried  the  wood  to  its  place,  then  she 
came  into  the  room  and  said; 

"Hansei,  look  here)  I  have  something  to  say  to  I 
you." 

"I  hear  you,"  he  replied,  looking  oat  of  the  window.  J 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  —  what  are  yon  I 
taking  into  your  head?" 

Kansei  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  any  an- 
swer; he  went  on  smoking  comfortably,  and  the  grnnd- 
mother  continued; 

"It's  shame  enow  that  you  have  yourwood  brought 
before  the  house,  and  don't  yourself  go  into  the  wood 
and  carry  it;  you're  a  woodcutter  yourself.  And  now 
indeed  you  must  go  and  have  another  woodcutter  come 
here!  It's  never  happened  so  long  as  the  house  has 
stood,  that  the  axe  has  grown  warm  in  the  hand  of 
another.     Aren't  you  ashamed  of  it?" 

"It's  not  necessary,"  replied  Hansei,  turning  round 
a  little  into  the  room.  i 

"Well,  you'll  soon  know  what  is  necessary!"  cried  I 
the  old  woman  angrily.  "But  I'll  not  quarrel  —  let 
it  be  so;  let  yourself  go  to  ruin,  and  everything,  you 
will  have  to  eat  up  alone  yotir  own  crumbs  —  self  do, 
self  have.  Oh,  if  my  Walpurga  did  but  know  itl 
She's  among  strangers  for  our  sake,  and  all  the  while 
you  are  .  .  . " 

"There,  I  have  had  enough;"  and  Hansei  turned  I 
towards  the  room,  and  closed  the  window.  "Mother-^.l 
in-law,  I  don't  hinder  yon  in  anything;  I  let  you  keeaj 
hoaae  as  you  will,  and  so  I  want  to  be  let  alone  myselfc*  l 
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"I  will  let  yon  alono  too  —  you  are  father  and 
liuBbanii." 

"A  fine  husband  that  wliose  wife  goes  away  for  a 
year  I" 

"It  comes  perhaps  heavier  on  her  than  on  yon." 

"Maybe  —  but  she  has  merriment  and  amusement, 
and  what  have  I?  I  run  about  the  world  as  if  I  were 
lost  and  that  is  why  I  say  outright  —  I  am  not  ashamed  — 
that  it's  good  there  are  public-houses,  there  one  has 
a  home  after  all,  when  one  has  uo  longer  one  at  home, 
and  there's  no  need  any  longer  for  me  to  hew  and 
carry  wood;  I  will  have  something  at  any  rate  for  it 
that  my  wife  — " 

Haasei  could  not  say  any  more;  the  door  opened, 
and  Zenza  entered, 

"WJiat  are  you  doing  here?  Who  has  sent  for 
yon?"  inquired  the  grandmother  of  Zenza.  But  the 
latter  replied: 

"Right  good  morning.  I  am  not  come  to  see  yon. 
I  want  to  speak  with  the  man,  Are  yon  master  here, 
or  the  man  of  the  house?" 

"Only  speak  —  what's  the  matter?"  said  Hajisei, 
and  be  nodded  to  his  mother-in-law, 

"I  was  to  bring  you  compliments,  and  your  gun  ia 
at  the  smith's  yonder.  It  is  in  good  order,  and  you 
may  fetch  it." 

"So  yon'U  now  take  to  fowling  too?"  asked  the 
grandmother;    "are  you  going  a  hunting?" 

"If  you  don't  carry  me,  I  must  go,"  said  Hansei; 
and  he  laughed  aloud  at  his  own  wit. 

The  grandmother  went  out,  banging  the  door  after 
her,  that  it  resounded.  Zenaa  sprang  quickly  upon 
^uisd  like  a  cat,  and  said: 


r 

^H     yoa. 
^^^f     Hansi 


e'll  be  up  there  in  the  twilight,  an  '11  ■wait  for 

Then  she   called   oat  loud,   "God  bless   yoo,    ■ 
"  and  left  the  honse- 

The  grandmother  went  out  to  the  woodcutter,  and 
told  him  that  he  must  nnt  think  that  they  let  into  the 
house  fluch  bad  people  as  Zenza;  but  she  was  bo  forcing 
of  herself,  and  always  came  back  again  as  often  as  they 
sent  her  away,  because  she  wanted  to  show  herself 
thankful  that  Walpurga  had  begged  off  her  Thomas 
with  the  king.  It  had  been  indeed  but  a  stupid  act, 
for  red  Thomas  was  best  behind  bolts  and  bars,  but 
Walpurga  had  meant  it  well. 

The  woodcutter  was  satisfied;  he  knew  that  it  was 
an  honest  house,  and  he  said  quite  casually: 

"I  wonder  that  Zenza  hasn't  her  black  Esther  with 
her;  they  generally  like  to  go  together,  so  long  as  it's 
day." 

The  old  eyes  of  the  grandmother  flashed  when  she 
heard  this;  but  she  stooped  quickly,  took  up  her  load 
of  wood,  and  carried  it  to  the  house. 

When  she  came  to  the  gable  side,  Hansei  was 
there;  he  piled  the  wood  up,  puffing  away  merrily  all 
the  time.  The  grandmother  kept  bringing  more  and 
more  wood,  and  Hansei  piled  it  up;  but  neither  of 
them  spoke  a  word  with  each  ot!ier.  At  last  i 
came,  Hansei  diamissed  the  woodcutter,  and  said: 

"I'll  hew  the  rest  small  myself;  you  needn't  come  I 
again  to-morrow." 

le's  an  honest  man,"  thought  the  grandmother 
"he   can't  yield  in  words,   but  afterwards  he  | 
iiat  one  says  to  him  —  he  soon  finds  the  right  j 


After  the  mictday  meal,  ahe  brought  him  the  child 

"There,  see;  only  feel  —  there's  a  tooth  comirg 
throngh  already,  and  that's  early;  but  it  was  just  the 
same  with  your  wife.  Sec  how  he  staffs  his  little  hand 
into  his  mouth.  Thank  God  that  our  ehUd  thrives  so! 
Since  you  gave  hay  provender,  aud  it  had  the  new 
cow's  milk,  the  child  ia  visibly  fatter.  If  our  Wal- 
pttTga  could  only  see  it  just  for  an  hour!  Take  it  — 
I  will  put  it  nicely  on  your  arm.  See,  it  is  laughing 
at  you.  It  knows  you.  Ah  me!  it  doesn't  yet  know 
its  mother!" 

"I  can't  take  the  child  in  my  arms  —  I  am  afrwd 
of  doing  aught  to  it,"  replied  Hanaej. 

"If  yon  let  yourself  go  to  ruin,  then  you'll  do 
aught  to  the  child"  —  was  on  the  grandmother's  lips, 
bat  she  held  it  back.  One  mustn't,  when  a  man  is  on 
the  right  road  again,  keep  preaching  it  into  him;  one 
must  let  it  nil  go  quietly,  else  he  loses  the  desire  to 
turn  round. 

So  thought  the  grandmother  —  she  had  already 
opened  her  Ups  to  speak,  but  she  swallowed  down  the 
words  again. 

Hansei  looked  restlessly  about  and  said; 

"Mother-in-law,  you  wanted  to  say  something?" 

"'Tian't  necessary  for  one  to  say  everything.  Ah, 
well  —  you  let  yourself  down  when  you  let  messages 
come  to  ynu  through  Zenia.,  I  saw  it  in  the  woodcutter 
how  he  made  a  wry  face  becaaae  Zcnza  had  access  to 
our  house;  and  don't  go  up  to  the  Windenreathe 
yonder  —  it's  on  infamous  nest,  and  one  don't  fetch 
much  honour  there.   If  you  want  to  go  hunting,  and  have 
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»ot  yourself  a  gun,  yon  could  have  it  fetched  by 
hoy  for  n  penny." 

^'Yes,  yes;"  said  Hanaei;  and  lie  smiled.  Th4' 
graudmotber  was  right;  one  needn't  say  everything  one 
thinks. 

"Now  I'll  go  into  the  forest,"  be  s^d,  "I  wish  to 
be  present  when  my  wood  is  loaded." 

He  took  np  bis  hat  and  bis  mountain  staff,  hung 
hiB  woad-sack  to  bis  hraces,  and  put  a  piece  of  bread 
into  his  pocket.  The  grandmother  with  the  child  in 
her  arms  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  cherry  tree, 
from  which  a  few  withered  leaves  were  now  beginning 
to  faU.  — 

Hansei  went  into  the  wood.  But  up  there,  where 
be  could  no  longer  be  seen,  he  made  a  turn  and  took. 
the  way  to  Windenreuthe, 

He  felt  strangely  on  the  way;  he  had  nevet 
imagined  that  be  breathed  ho  heavily,  and  was  ho 
fearful.  The  nutpecker  wliicb  flew  from  the  tree,  the 
chattering  magpie,  the  Bbrieking  hawk  over  tbe  rocky 
ridge,  and  tbe  lowing  cow  on  the  meadow,  —  all 
frightened  him. 

"I  ought  not  to  go,  and  I  won't  gol"  be  exclaimed, 
Btriking  tbe  pointed  ferrule  of  bis  staff  against  die 
id  BO  that  it  emitted  sparks;  stiU  be  went 
Happily  a  mist  now  spread  over  tbe  height; 
,  further  and  further  into  tbe  cloud  which 
him. 
enreiitbe  con.sists  of  several  poor  scattered 
At  the  first  house  Hansei  paused  suddenly 
vetted.  He  was  frightened  to  his  very  heart 
tliot  bad  struck  him,  and  yet  there  waa  j 
which  bad  thus  frightened  him;  be  only  | 
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heard  a.  little  child  crying  in  tLe  house  before  which 
he  stood.  "Thy  eliild  cries  like  that,"  said  a  voice 
within  him.  "Huw  wilt  thou  see  it  and  hear  it  again? 
how   wilt  thou   hiss   it?      And  how  will  it  he,  when 

on  thy  way  hack  again  thou  passest  this  house? 

How  will  it  be  when  in  the  spring  thy  wife  comes 
back  and  thou  go'st  with  her,  and  black  Esther  meets 
you  both?  And  at  every  merry-making  at  home  or 
in  the  inn ,  black  Esther  can  come  to  thee  and  can 
Bay:  'room  —  I  have  a  right  hero  too!' " 

Hansei's  brain  was  in  a  whirl;  he  saw  the  days  to 
come,  he  saw  it  all;  he  lived  in  that  one  moment  days 
and  years  in  the  future,  and  saw  what  they  might  be. 
And  yet  he  went  ou,  —  aye!  he  suddenly  snapped  his 
fingers,  and  said:  "Thou  art  a  stupid  fellow,  thou'rt 
thoroughly  simple,  it's  the  courage  that's  wanting; 
there  are  lots  of  others  who  are  merry,  and  live  gaily, 

and  don't  trouble  themselves  about  the  devil  and 

what  merry  stories  the  host  of  the  Chamois  tells  of 
this  one  and  that,  and  what  pranks  the  hunters  relate 
which  they  carry  on  ...  ,  To  enjoy  what  one  can,  and 
he  reckless,  that's  reckoned  rather  an  honour  with  those 
who  have  none  of  the  cares  of  this  life  .  .  .  ." 

He  raised  his  hat,  for  his  hrow  was  heated;  he 
pressed  his  hat  again  upon  his  head  and  walked  further 
on  into  the  scattered  village. 

Night  had  come  on.  The  old  Zenza  lived  apart 
in  the  wood  in  a  so-called  herh-hut;  for  here  her  late 
husband  had  distilled  spirit  from  forest  herha;  especially 
from  gentian,  and  his  master-wort  was  still  famous. 

From  the  open  house  door  of  the  herb-hut  there 
Bhone  a  bright  light  and  a  figure  at  this  moment  passed 
over  the  tlu-eahold  and  leaned  against  the  door  post. 
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The  figure  was  beautiful,  wild  and  powei^il  to  look 
at^  the  fire  was  blazing  brightly  behind  her.  Hansei 
felt  no  longer  any  thing  of  the  fear  of  that  night, 
when  lie  had  believed  in  the  legend  of  the  existence 
of  wild  apparitions.  The  figure  now  laid  her  hand  on 
her  cheek,  and  raised  a  shrill  "buzza;"  it  waa  like  the 
sound  of  a  aky  rocket  which  rushes  with  a  noise  into 
the  air  and  then  falls  osuuder  crackling  with  all  eorte  i 
of  explosionB.  Hansei  trembled.  He  now  heard  *i 
Zenza  say: 

"There's  no  need  to  'huzza'  so,  don't  scream  ont  I 
into  the  world  that  you  are  at  home.  Wait  till  ths  ] 
nag  is  ia  the  stable . . . .  " 

"Hallo ,"  thought  Hansei ,  pausing  tremblingly, 
"hallo"  —  she'll  hold  thee  tight;  she'll  draw  every 
farthing  out  of  thy  pocket,  if  thon  go'st  and  mak'st  i 
thyself  base  and  low  - —  she'll  make  thee  a  beggar 
man,  and  a  despicable  man  to  hoot!  No  —  I  won't  let 
my  money  be  robbed  from  me  by  thee,  I  won't  give 
myself  into  thy  hands.  That  I  won't!  —  Thon  shan't 
stand  before  my  wife  with  a  right  to  look  at  her  and 
speak  to  her,  and  with  me  obliged  to  thank  thee  if  , 
thou  doesn't  do  it.  No  —  and  seven  thousand  times 
no  —  I  will  not  be  base  — -  I  will  rather " 

"With  mighty  steps,  as  if  an  enemy  were  chasing 
him,  Hansei  fled  back,  and  the  young  unbarked  oak, 
which  he  held  with  both  his  hands,  served  to  support 
him  in  his  flight.  It  was  long  since  be  had  thus 
honaded  with  such  continuous  activity.  He  again 
I  the  house  where   he  had  heard  the  child  cry; 

still  crying,   bnt  the  hearer  was  another  i 
!r  and  further,  as  if  pursued,  Hansei  fled  on,  the 


perspiration  ran  down  his  face  aud  trickled  upon  his 
hands,  which  grasped  his  staff,  but  he  paused  not  — 
Zenza,  and  black  Esther,  aud  red  Thomas,  may  be 
behind  him,  they  may  pursue  him,  seize  him,  and  tear 
Hb  clothes  from  oiF  his  body.  It  was  not  till  he  waa 
deep  in  the  forest,  that  he  ventured  to  sit  down  on  the 
stump  of  a  tree.  He  was  as  weary  as  if  he  had  run 
£01  ten  hours;  he  laid  his  hands  upon  his  bare  knees, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  were  clasping  limbs  not  bis  own. 
Ha  touched  the  stockings  which  Walpurga  had  knitted, 
and  broke  out  into  words  for  the  first  time,  exclaiming; 
"Walpurga,  it  stall  only  be  once  that  I  Lave  trodden 
such  a  path,  and  never  again!  I  swear  it  here  —  I 
will  lay  thy  letter  —  he  had  the  last  with  him  —  I 
will  lay  thy  letter  in  my  shoe,  and  these  feet  shall 
never  tread  an  evil  way.  Thank  God  that  I  bavo 
only  been  base  in  thought! "  ■ —  He  draw  off  his  shoe 
and  placed  the  letter  in  it  —  and  just  as  ho  bad  put  it 
on  again,  he  heard  once  more  the  shrUl  shout  from 
Zenza's  house. 

"Scream  as  mncb  as  yon  like,"  be  said  to  himself, 
stepping  further  into  the  wood.  He  wished  to  light 
his  pipe,  but  when  he  stmck  with  his  flint  and  steel, 
hia  tinder  was  damp,  "Thou  don't  want  any  fire, 
tbou  base  fellow,"  said  he  at  last,  putting  the  pipe 
angrily  into  his  pocket,  "thou  don't  want  any  fire,  up 
there  yonder  one  is  burning,  and  that  would  have  been, 
hell  to  thee.  He  glad  that  thou'rt  out  of  it,  thou  hastn't 
deserved  it." 

If  Hansel  had  now  had  before  him  the  Hansel  of 
an  hour  ago,  he  would  Lave  strangled  him  through  ange' 
and  revenge. 

The  mist  was  becoming  thicker  and  thicker,  it 
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almost  like  fine   raia;   the  forest  was  becoming  eyerJ 
denser,  and  there  was  no  path  any  where. 

"It  would  serve  thee  right  if  thou  lost  thy  way," 
aaid  HoiiBel  ecomfuUy  to  himself:  "Tiiou  hast  no 
longer  any  place  among  mon,  thon  abandoned  wretchi 
It's  only  a  pity  that  thy  wife  and  the  child  would  have 
to  snffer  janocently " 

It  seemed  as  if  two  men  were  wandering  in  the 
mist,  and  yet  they  had  only  one  step.  Hansei  cursed 
and  abused  himself,  but  soon  he  grew  frightened  agMu, 
and  all  the  legends  of  roving  spirits  who  lead  the  lonely 
wanderer  up  and  down  the  mountains,  round  and  round 
the  whole  night  through,  arose  in  his  mind.  He  wished 
to  turn  back  —  he  would  sooner  find  his  way  to 
■Windenrenthe.  — 

"Stay,  thou  accursed  devil,"  said  he  to  the  in- 
visible comrade  who  had  counselled  it,  "thou  won't 
have  me  there  again.     No,  thou'lt  not  catch  me." 

He  again  attempted  to  strike  a  light,  and  this  time 
it  kindled.  —  Just  as  he  was  going  on  again,  he 
heard  the  bell.  —  He  held  his  forehead  —  the  tones 
reached  him.  as  if  the  clapper  of  the  bell  were  striking 
directly  against  his  head.  — 

"That  must  bo  the  evening  bell  from  the  chapel 
on  the  lake.  It  sounds  so  near  —  can  I  be  on  this 
side?     No  —  it  comes  from  the  mist,  that  it  soonda 


^^^K  vhic 

^^L»iy 


Keeping  off  all  further  thonghla,  be  took  off  his 
hat,  grasped  vehemently  with  both  his  hands  the  staff, 
vhich  bo  had  stuck  firmly  into  the  ground,  and  silently 
tayed. 

Oh  God,"  the  thought  passed  through  him  with  the 
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words  of  prayer,    "Oli  God,   I  can  still  pray  and  yet 
I  could  so  forgot  myself  and  go  astray!"  — 

There  lies  an  inexhaustible  blessing  in  the  fact,  that 
there  are  everlasting  words,  waymarka,  whicli  thousands 
of  years  ago,  were  drawn  from  the  depth  of  the  human 
heart  of  One  sublime  mind  amid  His  constant  strn^les, 
and  these  words  lead  the  solitary  wanderer  through  the 
nightly  mist  of  the  forest,  and  guide  his  steps  into  the 
right  ways.  The  hell  calls,  it  speaks  no  words,  but  it 
calls  forth  the  words  within  the  soul,  and  these  words 
become  a  staff  in  the  hand  of  the  weary,  and  a  way- 
mark  before  the  eyes  of  the  wandering.  It  was  still 
ringing  when  Hansei  had  finished  his  prayer,  and  it 
Beemed  to  him  as  if  his  whole  village  and  all  the 
people  within  it,  and  above  all  his  wife  and  his  child, 
were  calling  to  him.  He  now  found  Ms  way.  In  the 
dry  stony  bed  of  a  mountain  stream  he  got  down  into 
the  valley.  He  had  however  gone  strangely  astray, 
for  he  came  down  the  mountain  behind  the  inn  of  the 
Chamois.  From  base  passion,  from  alarm  and  fear, 
from  devotion,  and  wandering,  Hansei  now  felt  the 
greatest  hunger  and  thirst.  — 
.  "Ah  Hansei,   welcomel"   exclaimed  the  host  as  he 

approached. 

"Good  day,  good  dayl"  stammered  out  Hansei  con- 
fusedly. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?  You  look  so  deadly 
pale!  What  has  happened  to  you?  Where  do  you  come 
from?"  inquired  the  host  loquaciously. 

"I'll  tell  yott  all  about  it  afterwards,"  replied Hanaei 
composing  himself.   "Now  give  me  first  a  glass  of  wine." 

The  wine  came,   and  Hansei  looked  around  with 
I      amazement 
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He  had  come,  as  if  from  another  world. 

I  not  till  he  had  eaten  something,  that  he 
recounted  the  strange  events  of  the  day;  how  he  had 
goae  ottt  into  the  forest  to  stack  up  wood  and  had  lost 
hiB  way,  and  had  gone  as  far  aa  Windenreuthe  —  He 
said  this  intentionally  —  he  wished  to  be  beforehand, 
if  perhaps  any  one  had  seen  him  up  there. 

They  spoke  of  belief  in  ghosts,  and  the  host  ridi- 
cnled  nnrsery  tales.     Hansei  made  no  reply. 

The  host  added  very  sensibly,  "you  are  often  juat 
now  a  little  bewildered,  because  you  liavu't  got  your 
Walpurga  with  you;  yoii  were  thinking  jost  at  that 
time,  I  dare  say,  about  her,  and  didn't  see  the  way," 

"Tes  —  may  hel  —  It  is  so." 

"Do  you  know  what  they  call  yoii  now,  in  the 
village?" 

"Well.    Whatr"' 

"The  Ammerich!*  Because  your  wife  is  the  wet- 
nurse  of  the  crown  prince,  you  are  the  Ammerich." 

Hansei  laughed  with  all  his  might  — 

"Now  tell  us,  what  pay  does  your  wife  get?"  asked 
the  weaver,  Wastl. 

"That  I  shan't  tell,"  replied  Hansei,  putting  on  a 
mysterious  air. 

"You  have  not  had  a  letter  from  your  wife  this 
long  while  —  have  youi"'  asked  the  host. 

"""      —  I  am  expecting  one  every  hour."     He  had 
^^^^^  1  this,  when  the  letter-carrier  entered,  and 


,  Hansei?   I  have  been  twice,  to- 
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day,  to  your  house.  I  hare  got  a  letter  witli  money 
in  it  for  yon." 

"Haod  it  here,"  said  Hauaei,  breaking  open  the 
five  seals  with  a  trembling  hand. 

"Yon  deal  finely  with  the  money,"  said  the  host; 
picking  np  a  note  of  a  hundred  guldens  from  the  floor, 
"I  like  that,  I  want  one,  I  will  cash  it  for  yon." 

"Eight,"  eaid  Hansei,  and  ho  gave  the  note  to  the 
host,  and  read  his  letter: 

"Dear  Hanseil  This  time  I  am  writing  to  you 
q^uite  alone.  Hero  are  a  hundred  gulden  which  the 
queen  has  given  me  as  a  special  present,  becanse  yon 
haven't  come  to  see  me.  But  I  must  teil  you  about 
it,  that  you  may  rightly  understand  it.  The  qneCn, 
you  can't  imagine  what  a  good  soul  she  ia  —  remember 
her  right  often  in  your  prayers  —  we  ait  often  hours 
together,  and  she  can  put  every  thing  quite  beautifully 
upon  paper,  trees  and  all,  and  then  we  talk  as  if  we  had 
been  at  school  together,  but  she  is  Lutheran,  and  ahe  ia 
very  good  and  pious  and  has  such  true  thoughts  about 
everything,  no  ugly  word  could  pass  her  lips.  —  If  she 
were  not  Lutheran  she  might  become  a  saint,  but  she'll 
be  in  heaven  all  the  same.  That's  my  belief,  and  do 
yon  believe  it  too,  but  you  needn't  tell  any  one. 

Well  —  so  the  queen  wanted  to  ^ve  me  a  plea- 
sure,  she  would  like  to  make  the  whole  world  happy. 
The    Saints    must    have    been    like    that   in    the    old 
times.     So   the  queen  wanted  to  give  me  a  pleasure- 
because  her  husband  had  returned  home    well,    f 
they  are   so   fond  of  each   other,   and  she  wantet' 
have  you   come  and  see  me,   and  onr  child  and 
grandinotber,   for  one  or  two   days,   for  ahe  obsc 
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every  tUing,  abe  sees  deep  into  one's  heart,  and  I  have 
often  a  longing  for  you,  and  so  when  the  queen  wanted 
you  to  come,  says  I;  that  would  indeed  be  right  heau- 
tiful  but  it  costs  so  much  moaoy,  —  and  then  she 
promiBed  me  the  money  for  it,  —  and  we  can  usa  it 
a  great  deal  better.  And  you  would  not  have  bad  the 
clothes  for  it,  and  the  people  here  are  very  scornful. 
But  then  I  hadn't  got  the  money,  for  that  is  nothing 
to  her  —  nothing  at  all  — -  she  doesn't  t!iink  at  all  of 
anything  of  that  sort.  She  has  never  in  her  life  counted 
money,  and  I  don't  think  that  she  can  reckon ;  all  that  ia 
done  hy  the  court  treasurer.  Here  there  is  an  especial 
servant  for  every  thing;  there  are  butlers  and  silver 
keepers  and  every  thing.  But  now  my  good  Countess 
is  come  back,  she  has  been  with  her  father,  he  must  be 
I  think  a  sort  of  hermit,  who  won't  know  anything  of 
the  world,  and  I  owe  it  to  my  Countess  that  I  got  the 
money,  for  she  knows  how  to  manage  everything. 

And  so  I  send  you  the  money,  put  it  out  on  in- 
terest, but  take  some  of  it  and  have  a  happy  day  with 
it,  you,  and  our  child,  and  the  grandmother. 

Ahl  good  Hansei,  in  a  palace  like  this,  it  isn't 
all  nothing  but  saints  and  true  men,  as  I  used  to 
think.  All  sorts  of  theft  and  cunning  are  carried  on. 
The  father  of  my  Mams  ell  Kramer  is  an  honest 
old  man,  he  is  house-steward  here,  and  he  has  told 
me  a  great  deal.  But  one  can  be  honest  anywhere,  in 
the  palace  or  in  the  cottage  on  the  lake.  Now  I  have 
only  to  beg  you,  dear  Hansei,  I  always  say  dear  Hansei 
as  oflen  as  I  think  of  you,  I  think  often  of  you,  and 
last  night  I  dreamt  of  you  —  but  I  won't  tell  you 
about  it  —  one  mustn't  believe  in  dreams.  But  write 
io  me  very  soon,  how  you  are  getting  on,  but  writa 


plainly  a  right  long  letter,  and  don't  let  the  time  seem 
long  to  you,  till  we  ate  together  again,  and  think  al- 
ways 88  well  of  me  as  I  am  thinking  of  you. 
Till  death,  your  faithful 

Walpurga." 

In  spite  of  all  urging,  Hansei  would  not  tell  any 
one  a  word  of  the  letter.  He  went  ijuietly  home  and 
kiBsed  his  sleeping  child.  He  felt  indeed  that  he  dared 
to  be  at  home  again,  and  that  his  home  would  not 
reject  him.  A  cold  sweat  came  over  him  as  he  thought 
again  that  ho  was  sleeping  in  this  bed  and  had  become 
another  mau.  —  He  felt  about  for  the  bed  where  his  wife 
used  to  sleep,  and  in  the  silent  secret  night  be  kissed 
her  pillow. 

Now  I  am  a  true  man  again  he  said.  He  got  up 
again  and  struck  a  light.  He  took  the  letter  out  of 
the  shoe  which  he  had  this  evening  placed  there.  He  cut 
out  of  the  last  received,  the  passage  with  the  words, 
"until  death,  your  faithful  Walpurga,"  he  loosened  the 
inner  sole,  pushed  the  little  paper  underneath,  and 
fastened  the  sole  down  again.  And  now  for  the  first 
time  he  fell  quietly  asleep. 


SECOND    CHAPTER. 

"TouB  Majesty,"  said  Countess  Irma  one  day  as  she 
was  walking  up  and  down  the  verandah  with  him,  — 
the  queen  was  practising  a  classical  piece  of  music  in 
the  music  hall  with  one  of  the  royal  performers  — 
"Your  Majesty,  it  is  cnrions  that  many  people  seem  all 
tbe  more   important  and  estimable   to   oa,  wb^n..,  %^- 
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paratetl  from  tliem ,  we  have  only  a  Temembrance 
of  them  imaged  in  oar  minds;  others  on  the  contrary 
appear  to  us  all  the  more  deep  and  interesting  in  per- 
sonal daily  intercourse,  and  when  we  are  removed 
from  them,  we  have  scarcely  a  right  idea  of  them;  and 
to  those  who  have  not  personal  acquaintance  with  them, 
we  can  give  no  picture  of  their  nature  nor  even  of  their 
appearance.  —  Wherein  lies  this?" 

"I  think,"  replied  the  king,  — -  "but  I  mnat  con- 
fess that  I  have  never  considered  the  point  —  I  think 
that  Home  are  more  as  it  were  natures  in  detail,  with 
nothing  bnt  small  features,  — -  others  on  the  con- 
trary have  a  more  complete  physiognomy.  Or  perhaps, 
those  are  more  important  to  us  when  absent,  whose 
character  presents  a  problem  to  us,  and  thns  gives  as 
more  to  think  abont.     Don't  yon  think  so?" 

"Certainly.  But  I  would  also  say,  some  are  im- 
posing, and  thus  even  in  the  present  are  like  remote 
historical  personages;  they  can  die,  and  yet  remain,  — 
when  any  one  is  away  from  na,  be  is  as  if  partly 
dead;  —  others  on  the  contrary,  only  live  as  long 
they  breathe,  and  live  only  for  na  bo  long  as  we  breathe 
the  same  atmosphere  with  them." 

"Could  you  give  me  examples  of  these  imposing 
historical  figures?  and  of  those  ephemeral  pei-soti 

"At  the  present  moment  I  can  only  name 
stance  of  the  one  sort,  the  historical." 

A  slight  blnsh  passed  over  the  king's  brow. 

"Well,"  he  inquired  as  Irma  hesitated,  "I  I 

"Among  the  ikst  sort  I  reckon  my  father  above 
all.  I  cannot  tell  your  Majesty  how  much  his  great 
nature  is  always  before  me." 

"Tes,  I  hear  iiniyerHally  that  he  is  a  man  of  hi] 
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asiderstion.  It  is  to  be  lamented  for  his  sake,  and 
still  more  for  our  own,  that  he  is  opposed  to  our  whole 
state  administration.  And  where  would  you  reckon 
me?  I  have  sufficient  confidence  in  your  trutlifalnesa 
that  you  will  tell  me  plainly,  and  you  are  so  certain  of 
my of  ray reverence  that  you  may  can- 
didly apeak  out" 

"Tear  Majesty  is  present  company,"  replied  Irma, 
"and  yet  at  the  same  time  absent  also,  for  the  height 
of  your  position  raises  you  far  above  others  like  ub." 

"But  friendship  does  not  dwell  on  the  throne,  it  is 
here  where  we  stand  on  eijnal  ground,  dear  Countess." 

"But  friendship  does  not  pass  sentence,"  replied  the 
Countess,  "she  has  no  office  as  judge.  I  find  nothing 
more  revolting  than  when  men  who  would  be  some- 
thing to  each  other,  are  always  reckoning  together;  so 
m.ach  yon  are  worth,  and  ao  much  I  am  worth,  this  ia 
your'a  and  that  is  mine  — " 

"Oh!  these  state  affairs,"  inten'uptod  the  king,  as 
a  lacquey  announced  the  arrical  of  the  minister,  "We 
will  talk  again  on  this  subject,"  he  added,  bade 
adieu  to  Irma,  greeted  politely  on  his  way  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  whom  he  met,  and  extended  his  hand 
to  the  prime  minister,  accompanying  him  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  palace. 

Since  Irma's  return,  her  friendly  relation  with  the 
king  acquired  new  freshness.  Her  daily  greeting  was 
like  the  joy  of  meeting  again,  and  like  a  welcome  after 
a  long  separation. 

When  the  king  said:  "Good  morning,  Countess!" 
and  Irma  answered:  "I  thank  your  Majesty!"  —  there 
lay  in  these  simple  daily  words,  an  unespressed  train 
of  thought   —  The  king  was   full  of  igla^M.  "CMt\>\, 

HtHngMs.    11.  ^ 


and  mild  attractive  wit,  beyond  his  wont.  —  And 
Irma?  People  said  truly  that  she  had  brought  the 
breath  of  the  mountains  with  her.  It  was  the  queen 
above  all,  who  expressed  to  both  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  her  court,  her  delight  in  this  iresb,  simple 
nature,  which  was  at  tlie  ^ame  time  animated  by  the 
highest  mental  power. 

Like  melodies  that  have  sunk  deep  within  the  soul, 
and  which  only  by  degrees  recnr  to  the  mind  and 
harmoniously  blend,  so  the  words  and  thoughts  of  her 
father  now  rose  to  Irma's  remembrance.  She  had  been 
for  weeks  iu  a  severe  school  of  thought,  where  no  idle 
chattering  and  trifling  was  permitted,  but  all  wan  obliged 
to  be  settled  and  clear.  Formerly,  Irma  had  been  re- 
garded as  a  child  of  nature  giving  free  vent  to  what- 
ever came  into  her  head;  now,  they  perceived  in  her  a 
mind,  the  offspring  of  comprehensive  thought,  which  at 
the  same  time  retained  its  natural  simplicity. 

She  was  full  of  BympathiBing  kindness,  but  she 
tronbled  herself  little  about  prevalent  opinion;  she  ex- 
pressed wliat  was  agreeable,  or  averse  to  her,  and 
every  one  was  obliged  to  confess,  that  there  waf 
not  merely  originality  and  buoyancy  of  spirit  in  hot 
character,  hut  also  a  strong  mental  self- consciousness. 

Irma  often  changed  the  style  of  her  h^r.  This  was 
naturally  inveighed  against,  as  coquetry,  in  wishing  to 
attract  attention;  but  in  her  it  was  simply  the  desire 
to  appear  fresh  and  new  every  day  even  in  quite  snb- 
"  ordinate  matters. 

It  was  now  very  well  for  Irma,  that  she  had  so 
closely  attached  herself  to  "Walpnrga,  for  in  the  sunny 
midday  hours  the  queen  scarcely  ever  suffered  Wal- 
pargA  to  leave  her,  and  Irma  also  sat  with  ihem,  soma- 
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timeB  reading  to  the  queen,  or  singing  with  Walpurga 
pretty  mountain  songs. 

The  eyes  of  the  king  Bparkled  with  pleasure,  when 
he  happened  to  come  at  such  a  time  and  found  Irma 
with  his  wife.  — 

"You  look  worried,"  said  the  queen,  as  the  king 
joined  her  and  Irma  in  the  park,  after  the  ministerial 
couucil  in  the  morning. 

"And  I  am  so." 

"May  I  know?" 

Irma  was  going  away,  hut  the  king  said:  "Stay, 
Countess;  the  matter  in  hand  is  a  question  which  your 
iriend  Emmy's  affairs  have  brought  to  a  decision.  Has 
our  Countess,"  said  ho,  "turning  to  the  queen,  told  you 
of  the  horrible  fate  of  her  friend?" 

"Tes,  indeed,  and  when  I  think  of  it,  I  feel  as  if 
I  was  standing  on  a  precipice." 

The  king  had  strangely  enough  never  yet  men 
tioned  the  matter  to  Irma,  nor  made  any  allusion  to 
her  letter.  And  in  the  diversions  that  had  occurred 
EiBce  her  return,  Irma  had  herself  scarcely  thought 
of  it. 

"Our  friend"  began  the  king  again,  "communicated 
the  matter  to  me,  and  I  am  grateful  to  her  delicacy  of 
feeling  that  she  has  refrained  from  all  further  urging; 
for  in  state  matters  we  must  be  guided  by  no  per- 
sonal sympathies.  But  the  delight  of  seeing  oneself 
held  by  IKends  in  the  path  of  honor  must  ever  remain 
one  of  the  highest." 

Irma  looked  down.  He  continued;  "A  prince  ought 

to  be  grateful  to  his  friends,    when   they  inform   him 

of  the  facts  of  Ufe,   but  in  his  determinations  no  in- 

flaence,  not  even  the  best,  ought  to  have  any  ve\%W 

2* 


Xrma  did  not  venture  to  raise  her  eyes. 

"The  matter  lies  thns,"  continued  the  king;  "We 
have  provisionally  Euspended  tlie  right  for  the  recep- 
tion of  new  nuns.  The  ministers  now  desire  from  me, 
that  I  should  give  my  assent  to  the  hringing  forward 
of  a  statute  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  states,  by  which 
the  convent  FranenwSrth,  above  all,  would  be  placed 
legally  upon  tlie  extinct  liat.  Tlie  ministers  think  that 
by  this  means,  added  of  course  to  many  otLers,  they 
will  be  able  to  make  a  stand  against  the  ever  in- 
creasing party  of  the  opposition."  . 

The  king  looked  at  Irma  as  he  said  tliis,  and  tlie^ 
latter  inquired: 

"And  has  your  !SIajesty  given  your  assent  to  the 
biU?" 

"Not  yet  —  I  have  no  particular  inelination  for 
the  maiutenance  of  convents,  but  still  I  cannot  so  lightly 
lay  the  axe  to  a  tree  which  has  been  the  growth  of 
centuries.  It  is  the  especial  task  of  kingly  power,  to 
plant  and  to  preserve  things  which  endure  beyond  the 
life  of  a  generation,  or  the  limit  of  a  century.  And 
&  convent  —  what  do  you  think  about  it,  Matilda?" 

"I  think  that  a  woman  who  has  lost  every  thing, 
should  not  be  prohibited  from  devoting  herself  to 
solitude  and  prayer.  Yet  perhaps  I  ought  scarcely  to 
allow  myself  to  have  an  opinion  ou  the  subject.  The 
youthful  impressions,  or  rather  yonthfiil  lessons,  which 
I  have  received  of  convent  life,  may  not  always  have 
been  just.  "With  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  convent, 
vomen  alone  ought  to  be  allowed  to  decide.  What  do 
you  think,  Conntesa  Inna?  You  were  brought  up 
conyent,  and  Emmy  is  your  friend." 
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"Yes,"  replied  Irma,  "I  was  with  my  friend  in 
FraoeuwSrth,  wLere  slie  wisheH  to  live  or  rather  to  die, 
for  life  there  ia  a  daily  waiting  for  death.  It  struck 
me  with  fear,  that  perhaps  a  mere  passing  mood  should 
be  made  into  an  unchangeable  law  of  life,  into  a 
destiny  from  which  there  could  be  no  deliverance;  and 
yet  many  other  holy  institutions  are  the  same.  I  see 
now  what  a  high  and  difficult  vocation  it  is,  to  be  a 
king.  Had  I  now  to  decide,  to  pasa  a  law,  I  confess  I 
should  not  know  on  what  to  resolve.  If  ever,  I  now 
see  that  we  women  are  not  horn  to  rule." 

The  usually  clear  aad  distinct  voice  of  Irma  had 
become  low  and  trembling.  She  found  herself  placed 
on  a  pinnacle  on  which  she  had  no  firm  footing.  Slie 
looked  up  to  the  king  as  to  a  higher  nature.  His 
bearing  was  so  firm,  his  eye  so  clear.  She  would  gladly 
have  knelt  before  him.  — 

"Come  nearer,  Count  Wildenort"  —  esclaimed  the 
king. 

Irma  started.  Was  her  father  there?  In  her  excite- 
ment any  thing  seemed  possible  to  her. 

She  had  (juite  forgotten  at  the  moment  that  her 
brother  Bruno  was  the  king's  aide-de-camp.  He  had 
been  standing  at  some  diatanee,  and  now  approached 
to  take  his  leave  of  the  queen,   as  he  was  going  away 

The  king  walked  away  with  the  queen,  and  Irma 
with  her  brother.  — 

The  behaviour  of  the  king  was  a  riddle,  but  he  him- 
self had  his  reasons  for  it;  the  ,first  and  mightiest  of 
these  was,  an  invincible  mistrust  "To  mistrust  each 
and  all"  —  that  had  been  the  great  leaaon  instilled  into 
him  from  his  youth.     "  One   can   never    know,    what 
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B  men  may  have,  with  all  tli 


This  maxim  coireBponded  with  a  characteristic  trait 
in  the  king's  nature;  he  wished  to  be  himself,  and  not 
be  determined  in  bis  resolves  by  any  one.  This  is  the 
qnintessence  of  the  heroic  character.  Hence,  in  spite  of 
all  his  love  of  liberty,  he  was  averse  to  the  constitution; 
it  kept  down  all  great  and  powerful  personal  influence; 
one  ought  only  to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  spirit  of  the  age 
or,  more  deeply  still,  the  executor  of  public  opinion. 
This  was  in  contradiction  to  his  own  strong  personal 
consciousness.  If  any  one  urged  him  for  an  opiuiou 
and  decision,  he  was  mistrustful.    Ho  was  so  even  with,. 

Of  course  she  does  not  know  herself  that  she  is  the 
tool  of  a  party,  thought  he,  but  she  is  so  probably,  ayol 
certainly;  they  have  discovered  that  she  has  a  good 
deal  of  influence,  and  has  noTf  made  use  of  Emmy' 
entrance  into  the  convent,  to  urge  him  to  a  decisioi 
He  was  not  going  to  suffer  this,  Irma  herself  should 
feel  that  he  was  not  to  be  determined  to  any  thing  bj 
any  one,  not  even  by  his  beantiful  friend.  The  ol( 
times  could  not  return;  they  would  find  a  new  roan 
him  who  would  allow  no  female  influence  in  stf 
aSairs. 

Trom  these  conflicting  feelings  of  mistrust  and  self- 
exaltation,  the  king  had,  until  now,  been  silent  on  the 
subject  of  Irnia's  letter,  and  had  at  length  spoken  to 
her  in  the  manner  wo  have  just  heard. 

On  the  way  with  his  wife,  the  king  enjoyed  tie  ] 
triumph  which  he  bad  obtained  over  the  ladies,  evenj, 
those  whom  he  had  thought  so  strong  in  mind 

He  spoke  repeatedly  of  Irma's  request  on  behalf  of.' 
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Iier  friend,  and  how  Le  liad  not  allowed  himself  to  be 
biassed  by  it;  there  was  a  glimpse  of  ill  humour  against 
Irma.  The  ijueen  praised  her  friend  heartily;  the  king 
smiled. 


THIRD  CHAPTER. 

"Weli,,  give  me  an  answer  at  last,"  said  Bruno  to 
bia  Ester.     "Are  you  ready?" 

"Oh!  I  beg  your  pardon  —  I  was  absent  —  What 
were  you  saying?" 

Dmno  looked  amazed  at  his  sister:  Irma  had  indeed 
not  heard.  She  was  unravelling  the  king's  behaviour. 
He  had  given  her  plainly  to  understand  in  the  most 
positive  manner,  that  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be 
influenced  by  any  one  in  the  affairs  of  the  government. 
It  now  occurred  to  Inna,  that  the  tone  of  her  letter 
from  the  convent  ivas  very  improper;  in  her  heart  she 
thanked  the  great  and  noble  man,  who  had  had  some- 
tlung  to  forgive  and  had  forgiven  her  so  beauti- 
fully. She  thanked  him  doubly  that  he  had  not  al- 
lowed himself  to  he  biassed  by  her  warm  childish 
pleading;  she  herself  was  doubtful  what  ought  to  be 
done,  and  her  first  idea  that  the  state  was  bound  to 
prevent  a  binding  vow,  now  again  appeared  to  her  as 
the  right  one. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  repeated  to  her  brother, 
"what  do  you  want  with  me?" 

"Yon  must  accompany  me  to-morrow,"  said  Bruno, 
"wo  are  going  on  a  journey.  Ihave  already  got  leave 
of  absence,  and  the  queen  will  give  you  the  same." 

"Go  on  a  journey  with  yon?  Where?" 


34  on  1 

"For  my  betrothal. 

"Not  —  " 

"Yea,  with  the  king's  siater,  or  call  it  half  Biater,,: 
r  quarter  sister;  Baroneaa  Arabella 
delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance. 

Irma    looked    down.       It    was    indeed    the 
daughter  of  the  dancer  ennobled  by  the  late  king. 

She  apoke  of  the  impression  which  this  union  would 
make  upon  her  father;  but  Bruno  jested  good-humouredly. 
He  and  his  sister  had,  he  said,  been  go  separated  from 
their  father,  who  cherished  the  whim  of  wishing  to  be 
a  common  bourgeois.  Bruno  felt  that  this  tone  waa 
distasteful  to  Irma,  and  he  passed  to  another,  represent- 
ing how  hard  and  illiberal  it  was  to  slight  such 
an  amiable  lady  as  Baroness  Arabella,  who  was  more- 
over of  royal  blood,  on  account  of  some  disadvantages. 
He  touched  a  tender  chord,  whilst  apart  from  his  pec- 
Honal  wish,  he  represented  it  as  Irma's  duty  to  meet 
Arabella  in  a  friendly  and  unprejudiced  spirit  H& 
concluded  thus: 

"You  are  so  affectionate  to  that  simple  peasant,  the 
norae  of  the  crown  prince.  It  is  cheap  to  exercise  hu- 
manity towards  those  belonging  to  the  people,  show  it 
alao  now.  Here  you  may  find  its  application  more 
noble  and  full  of  meaning." 

"I  am  glad  to  find  you  with  such  thoughts,"  re- 
plied Irma,  looking  cheerfully  at  her  brothei. 

Bruno  exulted.  He  had  found  the  right  chord, 
and  he  experienced  a  transient  pleasure  in  the  con- 
versation on  the  elevation  of  the  human  mind  to  true 
generosity.  Irma  consented  to  the  journey 
leave  of  the  queen,  and  the  latt 
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BHgbtest  indication  of  astonishment  at  Brano's  marriage, 
Irma  showed  herself  Buuh  a  zealous  advocate  of  hu- 
man kindness,  that  the  queen  could  not  help  saying: 

"What  a  deeply  noble  heart  you  haye!" 

Inna  kissed  with  fervour  the  offered  hand. 

They  set  off.  Besides  Bruno's  two  prirate  ser- 
vants and  the  jockey  Tritz,  Baum's  son,  father  Baum 
also  went  with  them.  He  seemed  almost  indispensahle 
everywhere,  ^ 

On  the  journey  Bruno  was  in  the  highest  spirits- 
Like  all  men  of  fine  taste,  he  delighted  in  occasional 
sentimeut.  He  played  the  piano  well,  and  even  at 
times  a  sentimoatal  adagio.  Irma  seemed  to  him  sen- 
timental. Soon,  however,  he  had  had  enough  of  the 
melting  tone;  and,  passing  back  to  bis  flippant  jesting 
manner,  be  exclaimed: 

"I  am  better  than  the  whole  world  of  cavaliers 
about  ns!  You  smile  —  you  think  ■what  sort  of  a 
cavab'erhood  must  that  be  where  I  am  the  best?  Yes, 
little  sister  Kriudiilde,  and  yet  it  is  so;  I  confess  quite 
honestly  that  I  only  marry  this  lady  that  I  may  lead 
as  jolly  a  life  as  possible.  Am  I  not  now  better  tban 
all  who  would  play  the  hypocrite  in  this  condition?!' 

"If  you  call  that  being  better,  most  certainly;  but 
Z  think  you  are  only  ashamed  of  your  love  —  you 
don't  like  to  be  thought  sentimental." 

"Thank  you  —  you  are  a  profound  judge  of  human 
nature." 

Bruno  had  wished  his  sister  to  believe  he  was 
actually  in  love;  it  would  have  given  both  to  bis  and 
her  demeanour  a  much  more  natural  support.  He 
smiled,  looked  ashamed,  and  bliisbed. 

Baroness  Steigcneck  lived  in  a  small  town  in  the 
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castle,  which  liad  formerly  belonged  to  a  sister  of  flic 
lato  king,  as  a  place  of  retirement. 

They  reached  the  castle.  On  the  great  wall  by 
which  it  was  Bnrronnded,  there  stood  a  fine  peacock, 
filling  the  air  far  around  with  its  cry. 

The  rooms  for  Irma  and  her  brother  were  ready. 
They  changed  their  dress ;  Bruno  appeared  in  full  uni- 
form with  his  orders.  They  were  conducted  to  the 
salon  of  the  baronesa.  Two  eervaota  opened  the  fold- 
ing doors;  the  baroness  in  exquisitely  simple  attire 
went  forward  to  the  door  to  meet  her  guests,  and  bowed 
graeefnlly  to  them. 

Bruno  kissed  her,  and  then  embraced  hia  betrothed, 
who  was  a  fine  beautiful  girl.  He  introduced  her  to 
his  sister,  and  Irma  embraced  and  kissed  her. 

The  castle  waa  magnificently  furnished,  though  in 
a  somewhat  gjmdy  ;md  glaring  style;  there  was  more 
display  than  comfort  in  it.  A  pictnre  of  the  late  king, 
as  large  as  life,  waa  paraded  in  the  grand  saloon. 

Irma  felt  at  first  frightened  when  ahe  saw  the  old 
baroness.  In  her  boudoir  there  still  hung  the  pictiires, 
representing  her  as  a  youthful,  voluptuous  dancer;  she 
had  been  a  beautiiul  attractive  woman ,  and  was  de- 
picted in  bold  attitudes,  as  Psyche,  Eros,  and  the 
Fairy-queen;  and  now  this  heavy  figure,  with  Ifa  grave 
earnest  air.  Her  chief  occupation  was  card  playing;  and 
Irma  saw  her  here  for  the  first  time  playing  cards  for 
hours,  out  of  doors,  under  the  trees,  and  amid  the 
song  of  birds.  What  would  many  men  be  —  how 
empty  would  be  their  life,  if  there  were  no  such  things 
as  cards! 

Singing  and  music  —  for  the  Baroness  Arabella 
sang  heantifdlly  —  merry  dinners,   and  eicuTBiona  in 
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3ie  neigtbourliooil,  made  tbe  hours  pass  cheerfully. 
Irma  could  not  help  always  looking  at  the  servants, 
and  transporting  herself  into  their  thoughts  —  how  it 
must  feel  to  such  people,  what  they  must  really  think 
in  serving  such  a  mistress;  but  she  saw  here  the  aaine 
deference  as  at  court,  and  iu  the  little  town  all  stood 
still  as  they  drove  past,  and  took  off  their  hats,  for 
the  baroness  brought  life  and  money  into  the  little 
borough.  Everything  in  the  world  —  even  respect  —  is 
to  he  bought. 

Three  days  passed  quickly  by.  The  Baroness 
Steigeneck  held  a  litths  court,  in  appearance  very  mo- 
dest; an  old  and  extremely  excited  French  legitimist 
was  the  especial  ornament  of  this  court,  and  French 
was  exclusively  spoken. 

The  formal  betrothal  was  soon  settled  by  the  notary, 
whom  Bruno  had  brought  with  him  from  the  capital; 
he  had  his  express  instructions,  and  the  old  baroness 
fared  but  badly.  There  were  bo  many  cunningly 
framed  paragraphs  about  death  and  separation  — 
Bmno  had  taken  good  care  of  himself  The  baroness 
spoke  jestingly  about  love,  and  how  she  had  never 
imagined  such  enthuEiasm  in  the  present  day.  Bruno 
agreed,  and  both  knew  well  that  the  whole  transaction 
was  for  money. 

Arabella  had  the  air  of  a  well-bred  lady,  and  pos- 
sessed that  degree  of  education  which  can  be  purchased 
from  first-rate  teachers.  Arabella  sang,  drew,  and  spoke 
three  foreign  languages,  which  at  her  mother's  com- 
mand she  was  obliged  to  make  a  parade  of;  but  in 
everything  one  ohscrved  the  mere  mechanical  process. 
Arahella    too    had    read    many    things;    nevertheless, 
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when  this  or  that  book  waa  mentioned,  bIib  pretended 
not  to  know  it  —  for  here  and  there  eircumstancea 
occurred  which    might    have    applied    to   her    or    her 

Irma  waa  extremely  friendly  to  her  new  sister-in- 
law,  and  Bruno  thanked  her  with  hearty  sincerity. 
Still  Inaa  felt  inwardly  uneasy.  In  this  house,  there 
prevailed  a  peculiar  magic  ban;  it  was  as  if  in  some 
fairy-land.  Men  went  about,  and  laughed  and  jested, 
and  sung  and  played;  but  there  was  one  single  word 
which  they  dared  not  name— if  that  word  was  spoken, 
the  whole  castle  would  have  vanished,  with  all  its 
gorgeous  magnificence;  and  that  word  was  "father," 

Bat  it  waa  just  here  that  Irma  felt  most  constrained 
to  think  of  her  father.  Privately  she  began  a  letter 
te  liim;  she  looked  round  her,  as  sitting  in  her  own 
room  she  wrote  the  words  "dear  father!"  She  con- 
sidered it  her  duty  —  she  could  do  it  more  suitably 
than  Bruno  —  to  inform  her  father  of  this  betrothal, 
and  to  invoke  his  forbearance  towards  this  unfortunate 
though  wealthy  girl.  Never  before  had  she  torn  np 
so  many  beginnings  and  thrown  them  into  the  fire; 
she  could  not  complete  her  letter,  and  at  length  she 
resolved  not  to  write  to  her  father  until  her  return  to 
the  summer  palace.  But  she  conld  not  get  rid  of  a 
desire  to  speak  of  parents;  and  when  Baum  one  day 
brought  her  a  message,  she  detained  him  with  the 
question: 

"Baum, are  your  parents  still  living?" 

"No." 

"Did  you  know  them  long?" 

Baum  answered,  coughing  behind  his  hand: 
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"My  tatlier,  not  fit  all;  and  my  mother  .  .  .  my 
mother  .  .  .  she  has  been  long  taken  from  me." 

Baum  hit  his  lips  hehind  tiis  hand,  and  veotured 
at  last  extremely  circumspectly  to  inquire: 

"May  I  ask,  my  lady,  why  yon  put  that  question 
to  me?" 

"I  have  a  desire  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  fate  of 
those  whom  I  know  personally." 

Baum  took  his  hand  from  his  mouth,  and  his  face 
was  again  smooth  and  expressionless. 

During  the  days  which  tbey  spent  at  the  castle  of 
the  Baroness  St«igeneck,  the  utmost  etiquette  acd  de- 
corum was  observed  in  everything. 

Onlyonce  did  Irma  feel  herself  hurt;  when  the  old 
lady  —  she  was  styled  "gracious  lady"  —  declared 
the  condition  of  the  betrothed  to  be  the  siliiost  of  all 
conventionalities  —  the  most  natural  and  suitable  thing 
was  to  marry  as  soon  as  they  were  betrothed. 

A  peculiar  change  at  tlie  same  time  appeared  in 
the  manner  of  the  old  lady.  Inna  was  frightened  at 
the  expression  of  her  face;  and  this  fear  remained,  so 
that  Irma  inwardly  shuddered  when  on  bidding  fare- 
well the  baroness  embraced  and  kissed  Ler. 

Irma  had  been  sitting  some  time  in  the  carriage, 
when  Bruno  at  length  came,  kissing  his  hand  again 
and  again  to  his  betrothed,  who  was  standing  at  the 
window. 

As  they  drove  away,  and  Irma  sat  again  alone  with 
her  brother  in  the  carriage,  she  said  aloud,  and  with 
strange  emphasis: 

"Oh,  father!  fatherl" 

e  drew  a  deep  sigh,  as  if  the  magic  ban  had  been 
removed  from  her. 
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"What  is  the  marter't"'  asked  Bnino. 

Irma  did  not  wisli  to  tell  him  what  she  felt-,  &he 
only  replied: 

"As  soon  as  we  are  in  the  palaue  a^ain,  we  muBt 
write  to  our  father;  or  it  would  be  better  for  you  to 
go  to  him.  Let  him  scold  yon,  if  it  must  be  so;  he  is 
our  father  still,  and  he  will  be  ^ood  to  you  again,  and 
acknowledge  all  that  has  passed," 

"It  is  better  we  should  write,"  said  Brnno. 

"No,"  cried  Irma,  seizings  both  his  hands;  "you 
must  do  it  for  the  sake  of  Arabella." 

"For  her  sake?" 

"Yes,  I  wish  her  the  best  happiness;  I  should  like 
that  once  in  her  life  she  could  say  the  name  of 
father." 

Bruno  shrunk  back.     After  a  time  he  said: 

"Let  uH  speak  softly.  I  think  you  know  that  you 
have  touched  me  deeply.  Arabella  has  never  been 
able  to  say  the  name  of  father,  and  she  will  not  now 
be  able  to  do  so;  you  are  strong  enough  to  look  the 
fiill  truth  in  the  face.  What  is  it  knits  the  indisso- 
luble bond  between  father  aud  child?  Not  nature 
alone,  but  history.  By  laying  aside  our  rank,  our 
father  has  denied  father  and  mother,  and  our  great  line 
of  ancestors.  He  has  torn  asunder  the  strong  and 
brilliant  chain  which  linked  us  through  him  to  our 
house.  We  have  renewed  the  broken  connection,  hut 
our  father  is  by  this  means  separated  from  us  —  he 
has  separated  himself  from  us.  In  the  sense  which  you 
mean,  we  also  could  not  say  'father.'" 

Irma  turned  pale.  She  had  never  thought  of  the 
matter  in  this  light,  and  "  ''  id  never  dreamt  that 
Bnmo  coald  dwell  on  o  i  li"''  thought  his  life 
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Now  for  the   first  time  she 
i  longed  to  feply,  that  their 


based  only  on  frivolity, 
saw  the  deep  cleft. 

father  waa  true  to  all  the  noble  characteristics  that  the 
best  of  their  ancestors  had  transmitted  to  him,  and  that 
he  had  only  laid  aside  the  outward  prerogative  of  rank. 
But  for  the  first  time  she  felt  that  she  could  not  keep 
ground  with  her  brother.  She  had  separated  herself 
too  from  her  father.  She  was  silent.  For  hours  they 
drove  without  a  word. 

They  arrived  at  the  summer  palace.  Irma  thanked 
every  one  most  courteously,  who  congratulated  her  on 
the  betrothal  of  her  brother.  She  felt  a  peculiar  em- 
barrassment before  the  court  jeweller  who  was  sum- 
moned to  the  palace  with  numerous  caskets  of  jewellery. 
Jointly  with  Bruno  she  was  to  choose  a  rich  ornament 
for  the  bride;  she  did  so,  but  she  would  not  comply 
with  the  wish  to  try  on  the  ornament  herself;  her  maid 
was  ohliged  to  put  on  one  after  another  of  the  jewels, 
and  at  last  a  rich  diamond  ornament  was  chosen  and 
immediately  despatched  to  the  future  bride. 
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Irma  recovered  her  cheerfulness  again  and  waa  the 
merry  familiar  of  the  whole  court,  bantering  every  one, 
except  Colonel  Bronnen;  to  him  alone  she  was  always 
seriouB  and  reserved.  She  rode  out  much,  and  often 
accompanied  the  king  to  the  chase ;  other  court  ladies 
too  took  a  forward  part  in  it.  The  beginning  of  autumn 
made  the  days  fresh,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  rich 
variety.  The  queen  was  obliged  to  stay  at  home.  She 
had  Walpnrga  and  the  child  much  with  her,  aai-^Tia 
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imiuensely  happy  at  every  fresli  development  iu  the 
yoang  prince.  The  boy  already  knew  hia  mother  and 
began  to  show  signB  of  intelligence ;  she  only  lamented 
her  husband's  unquiet  spirit,  for  his  nature  always  re- 
quired new  emotions  and  powerful  excitement,  and  he 
thus  miased  so  many  pretty  tokens  of  his  child's  awaken- 
ing mind. 

They  now  often  dined  in  the  woods  and  on  the 
mountains,  whither  the  viands  and  cooking  nffinsils 
were  qnickly  transported  by  means  of  mules,  and  were 
as  quickly  again  removed. 

This  had  been  an  inTention  of  Baron  Schoning's 
upon  which  he  prided  himself  not  a  little,  and  it  was 
indeed  almost  magically  surprising  how  suddenly  in 
the  midst  of  the  wood,  or  on  some  height  commanding 
a  beautiful  view,  a  royal  table  stood  ready  spread,  and 
how  equally  quickly  every  thing  vanished. 

Since  his  return  from  the  lake,  Baron  Schbning  be- 
haved to  Irraa  with  especial  tenderness.  There  was  as 
much  forbearance  and  consideration  in  his  behaviour, 
as  if  he  had  refused  Irma,  and  not  she  him,  and  in 
fact,  it  seemed  to  him  now  as  if  the  deciding  negative 
had  come  from  himself. 

It  appeared  to  him  like  madness  that  he  had  ever 
thought  of  a  proposal  of  marriage.  At  the  same  time 
the  Baron  attempted  to  assume  something  of  dignity 
—  of  course  with  great  circumspection,  —  because  we 
dare  not  all  at  once  change  onr  former  mode  of  be- 
haviour. ■ —  At  the  time,  when  he  had  said  to  Irma, 
that  the  court  fancied  they  were  trifling  with  him,  while 
he  was  trifling  with  the  court,  the  bold  transformation 
was  not  yet  realized,  for  it  was  then  only  in  its  infancy. 

Schliniiig  was  a  strange  character  at  the  court.   He 
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bad  at  first  wished  to  devote  himself  to  diplomacy,  but 
he  soon  relinq^uisLed  that  and  became  landscape  painter, 
not  however  even  in  that  effecting  much,  and  it  was  not 
difficult  for  him  to  obtain  a  position  at  court.  Ho  be- 
came member  of  the  board  for  the  direction  of  the  royal 
gardens,  and  chief  marshal  of  the  king's  household, 
and  of  course  also  lord  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber. 

In  familiar  moments,  and  to  familiar  friends  — ■ 
these  were  however  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  court  —  he  liked  to  talk  of  his  real  vocation  of 
art,  which  he  had  given  up  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
king,  whom  he  loved  above  every  thing;  and  that  he 
maintained  was  due  from  the  Noble  towards  his 
Sovereign.  A  landscape  of  his,  with  Walpurga's  native 
lake  in  it,  hung  in  the  summer  palace;  the  picture  was 
beautiful,  but  malicious  tongues  asserted  tliat  one  of  his 
friends  at  the  academy  Lad  sketched  the  landscape, 
and  another  had  painted  it. 

On  the  mountain  excursions,  Scboning  now  shewed 
Irma  especial  attention,  and  she  conld  practise  on  him 
all  her  merriment;  for  this  was  a  settled  matter  at 
conrt:  no  one  could  have  a  love  affair  with  Scboning, 
he  was  only  an  amusement  to  every  one,  and  he  un- 
derstood a  joke,  both  how  to  practise  it ,  and  how  to 
receive  it. 

Often  would  SebSning  have  gladly  withdrawn  from 
these  excursions,  he  felt  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  ob- 
t^ing  the  dignity  after  which  be  strove.  But  he 
could  not  remain  behind,  even  pretended  illness  was  of 
no  avail;  if  Scboning  was  not  one  of  the  party,  the 
point  of  amusement  was  wanting.  What  was  he  to  do? 
He  preferred  to  put  on  a  good  face,  and  ho  went  with 
apparent  willingness. 
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was  considered  tlie  favorite  servant  at  court; 
Le  liad  the  good  fortune  tti  be  employed  in  eveiy  tUng. 
When  there  was  a  country  party,  when  they  dined  in 
the  wood,  and  in  every  water  excursion,  Bamn  was  al- 
ways present;  and  as  actora  are  vexed  if  they  are  not 
sufficiently  engaged,  and  cannot  appear  in  important 
parts,  so  lacqueys  also  are  jealous  of  being  constfmtly 
employed-  Hence  it  was  a  matter  of  course,  thatBaom. 
had  hia  favorites  whom  he  commended,  as  occasion  of* 
fered,  to  the  master  of  the  household,  and  these  followed 
him  as  a  natural  superior.  The  queen's  shawl,  or  the 
king's  paletot,  were  never  carried  by  any  so  well  as 
by  Baum;  the  cloaks  on  his  arm  almost  said:  "Oh! 
how  warm  we  are,  how  smooth  and  soft,  your  Ma- 
jesties have  only  to  command  and  we  are  ready  to 
protect  and  warm  yon!"  — 

The  evenings  were  cheerful.  As  a  mle  after  tea 
they  went  into  the  inner  caBtle-yard,  where  the  animals 
that  had  been  shot  in  the  chase  wei'e  exhibited  by 
torch-light  The  queen  always  went  reluctantly,  to  see 
the  dead  game,  but  she  went  that  she  might  not  ap- 
pear aentimental.  The  king  was  cheerful  after  his  suc- 
cess in  hunting.  They  then  returned  into  the  open 
saloons  where  there  was  music  and  singing,  and  some- 
times reading  aloud,  or  cards;  Irma  too  was  one  of  the 
best  billiard  players,  and  won  many  a  game  of  the 
king.  In  all  her  movements  there  was  a  phant  grace, 
a  youthful  vigour;  —  as  she  bent  over  the  billiard 
table,  as  she  turned  round  or  altered  her  position,  with 
the  cue  in  her  hand  like  a  missile 
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and  position  was  worthy  of  being  perpetuated  by  the 
hand  of  an  artist 

"How  beautiful  she  is,"  the  queen  often  said  to  her 
husband;  he  nodded,  and  there  was  much  jesting  in 
the  great  billiard  hall.  Before  they  separated  in  the 
evening,  the  more  select  court  circle  aasembled  re- 
gularly for  quiet  and  retrospection,  for  on  every 
evening  the  chronicle  of  the  day  was  read  aloud.  Baron 
Schoning  had  conducted  this  chronicle  for  many  years; 
it  was  written  in  verse,  and  what  was  still  better  ■ — ■  in 
the  Highland  dialect.  Couutefis  Irma  was  conspicuous 
in  it,  she  bore  the  name  of  the  Maiden  of  the  Kock; 
aU  the  small  events  were  pleasantly  recorded,  and 
interspersed  with  good-humoured  jests,  which  always 
excited  mirth  from  a  knowledge  of  the  personages  re- 
ferred to.  The  king  was  usually  called  Nimrod  or  Artus; 
even  the  dog  was  not  forgotten;  and  the  standing  joke 
■was  this,  "the  foster  mother  Walpurga  has  eaten  well, 
and  Romnlna  has  fed  abundantly.  Aunt  Lint  —  so  Made- 
moiselle Kramer  was  called  —  baa  related  the  beginning 
of  her  family  history,  bnt  the  end,  not  yet.  — " 

When  the  king  and  queen  had  retired,  the  conrt 
atill  remained  in  groups  according  to  their  fancy;  Irma 
often  walked  with  the  physician  to  some  neighbouring 
height,  or  in  the  open  vaUey. 

Gfnnther  taught  her  to  know  the  constellations, 
and  here  in  the  silent  night  he  unfolded  to  her  the 
great  laws  of  all  life,  how  every  sphere  moves  in  in- 
finity, attracted  and  repelled,  so  that  none  describes 
a  perfect  circle.  They  thus  came  often  to  speak  of 
Inna'a  father,  and  the  physician  asserted  that  Eberhard 
ootild  strictly  complete  his  circle ,  becanse  he  had 
iaoUted  himself;  he  himself  on  the  coutrarj  \\&d.  \i%«svi. 
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obliged  to  stand  still  in  life,   and  could  only  move  i 
an  elliptical  course,   for  that  he  was  a.  physician  and  ] 
most  influence  others,    and  could  not   escape  the  i 
fluence    of  others.     Thus  absorhed  in  the   secrets    of  1 
infinity,  the  old  man  and  the  maiden  forgot  themselves,  J 
linded  them  to  return  home  and  seek  J 


repose. 

Irma  spoke  much  of  her  intention  of  being  often  I 
with  Gunther's  family  in  the  winter;  the  young  widow  j 
and  her  child  now  lived  entirely  with  her  father. 

Irma  scarcely  ever  went  to  bed  without  visiting 
Walpurga.  Softly  as  she  entered,  Walpurga  always^  felt 
her  approach,  and  awoke  if  she  had  already  fallen 
asleep;  generally,  however,  she  kept  awake  for  her. 
Then  for  a  time  they  sat  together,  and  Walpurga  bad  . 
always  much  to  relate  of  her  sensible  prince,  and  still 
more  of  the  g     '   _ 

The  days  grew  shorter,  the  evenings  longer;   the  ■ 
gardeners  had  much  to    do  to  rake  away  the   fallen  ] 
leaves  from  the  paths  before  the  court  awoke, 
said  that  they  would  soon  leave  the  summer  palace, 
and  remove  to  the  capital. 

The    king    had    already  gone  there.      Surrounded  | 
by  a  new    minbtry,   the  head    of  which   was   Schna- 
helsdorf,  hia  Majesty  opened  the  assembly  of  the  states  in 
person. 

The  physician   expressed  to  Irma  his  regret,    that  ] 
the  king  had  taken  a  perilous  step,  by  having  convoked 
an  opposition  miiugtH^unbaed  with  strict  ecclesiastical 
principles;   he  d^  ^^"     mca,iurod     hut     decided 

language  agaior  XoQvent  rq||^^^Inna  had 

s  to 


,   not  the  G 
Ibla. 
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1  this,  \ 
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had  expressly  —  and  that  in  the  presence  of  the  queen 
—  fortified  himself  against  all  influence.  For  the  first 
time,  however,  there  arose  within  her  a  feeling  of  op- 
position to  the  physician,  she  regarded  him  as  illiberal 
and  fettered  with  the  fenaticism  of  unbelief;  the  beauti- 
fiil  adornment  of  life  —  freedom  of  mind,  was  foreign 
to  Lim  and  he  had  condemned  her  with  the  offensive 
words  of  Romance  find  Sentimentality. 

All  the  higher  did  the  king  appear  to  her,  as 
firmly  and  independently  he  steered  against  the  stream 
of  daily  opinion;  what  she  had  once  expressed  in  a 
letter  to  Emmy,  became  more  and  more  clear  to  her: 
"Only  a  king,  and  only  anch  a  one,  has  a  large  com- 
prehensive view  of  things  and  allows  himself  to  be 
schooled  into  no  system;  logic  is  only  a  part  of  the 
human  mind,  and  only  a  complete  man  possesses  a 
complete  mind." 

Even  snch  a  friend  and  snch  a  man  as  the  phy- 
Mcitm,  must  recede  and  appear  small,  compared  to  that 
one. 

Walpnrga  was  very  uneasy  on  account  of  the 
repeated  change  of  residence,  she  complained  to  Irma 
that  it  was  a  fearful  life:  "It  ia  an  everlasting  life  in 
a  coach,  and  one  is  never  fixed  and  true  any  where; 
I  feel  as  if  it  were  untrue  to  come  and  go  like  this. 
It's  true  we  drive  the  cattle  off  the  Aim  when  there  is 
no  more  grass,  but  then  the  dear  cattle  are  not  the 
eame  as  men,  and  I  am  sorry  for  jay  prince  that  he 
won't  have  anything  as  part  of  his  childhood  when 
he  gets  older;  he  can't  say  — :  'I  used  to  be  at 
home  here,  and  these  are  the  trees  which  blossomed  and 
hon  fruit,  and  then  snow  fell  on  them  and  then  it 


was  spriog  again.'     And  if  tho  poor  cliild  liasn't  tbatj^ 
bow  will  he  ever  feel  at  home?"  — 

Irma  related  at  breakfast  WaSpurga's  lamentationa, 
and  spoke  of  this  living  in  nature,  tins  fidelity  to  lifa-  J 
less  objects,  as  deeply  affecting  and  poetical',  but  the  ] 
gentlemen  and  ladies  in  the  breakfast  hall  did  not  at  j 
all  understand  what  poetry  there  was  in  it,  there  seemed  I 
to  them  nothing  but  narrow-mindedness.   Baron  Schoning  1 
interposed,  and  explained  that  this  cleaving  to  the  soil 
waa  8  happinees  for  the  people,   for  only  thus  was  it   ' 
possible  that  solitary  heights  and  valleys  should  be  i 
habited;    the   power    of   habit  was   necessary  for  the 
common  people;  but  that  the  free  man  must  wean  him- 
self from  it,    BO  that    he  might  he  free,   and  he  only 
was  poetical  who  stood  like  Pegasus  touching  the  solid 
ground,    but  with  free  wings    to   soar  aloft  into   the 
higher  regions  of  ether. 

Schbning  looked  round,  to  receive  approbation  for 
thifl  profound  remark,  but  what  he  had  brought  for- 
ward with  su  much  emphasis,  was  scarcely  noticed. 
He  had  constantly  given  himself  up  to  the  amusement 
of  the  court;  he  had  enacted  the  Tyrolese  in  their 
presence;  now  the  seriousness  he  wished  to  assume  had 
no  more  weight;  it  was  almost  as  if  a  well  known 
comedian  or  a  country  boor  were  to  play  a  tragic 
part.  Schoning  thought  to  have  found  in  Inna  a 
special  concord,  but  she  even  to-day  did  not  agree 
with  him;  the  physician  alone  carried  on  the  con- 
versation, by  saying,  that  the  nnceasing  desu'e  of  \ 
travel  in  the  present  day  was  a  new  momentum  in 
history,  which  no  former  generation  had  known  to 
the  same  extent;  that  generation  which  heard  the  engine 
whistle  even  in  the  cradle,   would  he  a  very  d 
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(me;  but  that  true  poetry  would  never  die  out,  and  that 
every  mother  would  learn  to  sing  anew  to  her  child, 
and  that  the  everlasting  mother.  Time,  would  sing  new 
aongs  to  the  children  of'  a  new  generation,  sounding 
otherwise  than  those  of  the  past,  bat  not  the  lesa  full 
of  depth  and  soul.  — 

The  queen  nodded  to  the  physician,  and  a  blush 
spread  over  her  whole  couateaance,  as  she  said,  she 
agreed  with  Walpurga  that  she  would  rather  remain  in 
one  place  and  live  diere,  settled. 

The  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  court  loudly  ex- 
pressed their  admiration  of  the  queen,  who  had  spoken 
so  beautifully  and  feelingly;  but  in  their  hearts  many 
were  thinking:  "Thou  art  just  as  simple  as  Wal- 
purga." 

Wbea  thoy  had  left  the  table,  the  queen  said  to 
Inna: 

"Dear  Countess  lima,  you  must  not  relate  things 
of  this  kind  at  table  before  the  whole  company.  Be- 
lieve me,  it  does  not  suit.  Walpurga's  thoughts  are 
like  fresh  forest  flowers;  if  you  gather  them  and  make 
a  nosegay  of  tiem,  they  fade  quickly;  it  is  only  our 
artificially  cultivated  flowers  which  are  adapted  for 
bouquets  for  the  Baton,  and  best  of  all,  those  fashioned 
out  of  tulle  and  gauze.  In  future  tell  things  of  that 
sort  only  to  me." 

Irma  waa  happy  in  this  understanding.  Wslpurga, 
however,  was  angry  with  Irma,  when  the  queen  told 
her  in  the  course  of  the  day,  what  she  had  heard  about 
her.  "It  won't  do,"  said  she,  "one  oughtn't  to  tell 
everything  again."  She  was  now  ashamed  that  she 
bad  been  so  simple,  and  she  was  shy  aad  reserved  be- 
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^^^H      fore  Irma,   and  when  she  was  alone  with  her  prince,' 1 

^^^H      Bhe  wbiapered  into  his  pillows; 

^^^V  "To  tbee  onlj,  my  little  traveller,  I  will  tell  every- 

^^^^       thing  in  fottire.     Thou'rt  the  cleverest  in  the  whole  I 

I  house,  and  the  only  silent  one.     There,  thou  won't  tell  ' 

I  any  one?" 

^^^^  Walpnrga  was  I'uD  of  distjuietude,  tie  change  of  abode 

^^^^      was  always  in  her  miad;  it  was  onlySaum,  who  nnder-  | 

^^^H      stood  how  to  q^niet  her  in  some  me 

^^^V  "There,  be  wise!"  said  he.  "What  do  the  ^niture 

and  the  treea  and  the  things  here,  matter  to  you?     All 
that  is  letl.     Yon  sit  in  the  carriage  and  drive  into  the 
town,    and  then  there  you  are,  and  everything  yon 
want;  there  are  hands  and  feet  enough  to  carry  all  J 
that" 

Walpurga  became  more  quiet.  They  only  wtuted  for  I 
the  first  sunny  day,  and  thea  the  queon  and  the  prince."* 
and  Walpurga,  with  the  royal  suite,  drove  to  the  capitaL 
The  summer  palace  was  desolate  and  solitary,  the 
leaves  fell  on  the  paths  in  the  park,  ai)d  were  no 
longer  swept  away,  the  large  many-coloured  lamps  on 
the  verandah  were  placed  in  safe  keeping,  and  layers 
of  straw  were  fastened  in  front  of  the  large  windows. 
The  summer  palace  went  to  sleep  towards  the  winter, 
and  new  life  meanwhile  began  in  that  in  the  capital. 
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FIFTH  CHAPTER. 


The  royal  palace  stood  in  tie  middle  of  the  capital, 
not  enclosed  by  wall  or  fosse;  the  windows  looked 
down  OD  the  moving  life  of  the  streets  below,  and 
yet  it  was  as  if  the  palace  stood  on  Bome  fortified 
height,  with  advanced  works  thrown  out  for  defence. 
Of  all  the  movement  and  turmoil  of  the  thousands  in 
the  city,  only  a,  strange  and  confused  sound  penetrated 
here.  Hundreds  of  human  beings,  from  the  lowest 
kitchen  servant  up  to  the  major  domo,  formed  wall 
and  fosse,  in  order  that  only  those  who  were  allowed 
admission,  might  enter  into  the  high  presence  of  his 
Majesty. 

The  king  was  in  sparkling  good  humour,  but  there 
was  something  forced  in  his  cheerfulness,  there  was  an 
oueaBineas,  which  did  not  allow  him  to  remain  stedfast 
to  any  one  single  affair.  Always  change  and  various 
pursuits,  from  morning  till  evening. 

If  the  king  had  been  asked  upon  his  conscience, 
he  would  have  asserted  with  sincerity:  I  love  the  con- 
stitution, I  am  true  to  it.  And  yet  in  the  depths  of  his 
heart,  there  was  an  invincible  feeling  of  aversion  to  it, 
it  circumscribed  his  individuality.  In  the  same  way 
he  loved  his  wife  and  did  homage  to  her  friend  with 
hearty  inclination,  but  just  as  he  would  be  restricted 
by  no  law,  so  would  he  be  biassed  by  no  inclination; 
because  it  hindered  the  free  unfolding  and  ftill  develop- 
ment of  his  individuality.  Every  opposing  claim,  whether 
it  were  the  constitution  of  the  state,  or  the  mind  of  a 
friend,  excited  in  him  a  feeling  of  anger  as  tba^\i.^» 
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mnst  nndergo  s  sabjection.  He  wisbed  to  be  peHeetlj 
ftee,  and  yet  at  tlie  same  Qme  DOt  lo  dispense  with  law 
and  love.  He  coatd  not  do  Tithont  their  asfient,  bnt  be 
did  not  wisb  to  concede  to  tbem  the  rigbt  of  opposition. 
He  wished  to  see  in  bia  own  land  the  old  love  of  the 
£ngIiBh  people  to  their  rnlers,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
wished  to  act  according  to  his  own  personal  jadgmenC 
He  studied  the  lawa  of  the  constitution,  but  he  in- 
clined lo  interpretations,  which  made  them  illusory. 
He  loved  the  constitutiou  as  he  loved  his  wife,  he 
prized  her  virtnes,  he  wished  to  be  trae  to  her,  and  yet 
could  not  renounce  his  free  inclination. 

The  journals  only  reached  the  eye  of  the  king  in 
the  form  of  an  epitome  prepared  in  the  literary  court 
kitchen.  He  bad  the  reports  of  the  transactions  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies  brought  into  his  cabinet,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  lay  unread  there.  There  was  too 
much  to  be  done,  too  many  ceremouiouii  receptions, 
parades,  and  exercises.  The  new  arsenal  was  roofed, 
it  bad  grown  into  a  tasteflil  building  and  the  decorations 
were  now  going  on.  The  king  himself  had  sketched 
Bome  designs  for  these. 

The  great  autumn  reviews  were  held  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  palace,  and  there  was  much  talk  of  an 
innovation  which  filled  the  soldiers  with  enthusiasm. 
The  queen  appeared  on  horseback  in  the  uniform  of 
the  regiment  which  bore  her  name,  and  beside  her  rode 
Irma,  also  in  the  uniform  of  the  regiment;  the  queen 
*  '',ed  like  a  patron  saint,  and  Irma  with  her  trium- 
air,  like  the  real  leader  of  the  armed  forces. 
9honta  of  joy  from  the  soldiers  far  surpassed  the 
of  command  and  were  unwilling  to  come  to  an  end. 

Jolonel  Bronnen  was  full  of  enthusiastic  cordiality 
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to  Irma.  It  was  oniverBally  cuid,  tJiat  aoon  after  the 
military  manceuvres,  he  woiild  sue  for  her  hand,  in- 
deed mauy  asserted  that  the  betrothal  had  already  se- 
cretly taken  place;  only  that  Inna's  Father,  the  old 
misanthrope,  wonld  not  yet  give  his  consent,  but  that 
in  the  following  month,  the  beautiful  countess  would 
be  of  age.  A  more  beantifol  colonel's  lady,  no  regiment 
cottld  have  desired. 

Inoa  lived  in  a  perfect  tumult  of  happiness.  She 
knew  nothing  of  the  fact,  that  the  world  had  betrothed 
her.  When  she  met  the  physician,  eke  said  to  him, 
"Ah!  daily  I  am  wishing  to  visit  your  dear  femily, 
bnt  I  am  always  prevented.  To-morrow  or  the  day 
a&er,  however,  I  will  certainly  come." 

Weeks  passed  away  before  she  paid  the  visit,  and 
when  she  did  call,  the  servant  informed  her  that  the 
family  had  gone  out  Irma  intended  to  go  again,  but 
soon  it  appeared  to  her  rude  that  she  was  not  visited 
in  return;  site  waited,  and  at  last  allowed  the  inter- 
course to  drop  completely.  It  is  better,  she  said,  to 
remain  in  one  and  the  same  sphere  of  life;  besides 
there  was  sorrow  in  the  physician's  house,  and  Irma 
was  not  disposed  for  sorrow.  The  physician  himself 
seemed  to  her  now  fettered  in  his  opinions,  for  he  had 
Bwd  to  her: 

"Moat  men,  even  the  mature  and  the  conscious, 
live  out  their  joys  like  children;  they  are  madly  extra- 
vagant, they  jest,  they  banter,  and  jump  about,  till 
their  merriment,  satiated,  turns  into  the  opposite  of  joy, 
and  at  last  ends  in  weeping."  Irma  avoided  all  further 
discussion  with  the  physician. 

Rainy  days  came  on,  when  no  one  could  leave  the 
house,    and  Walpurga    went  about  as   if  imgriaciQe.4^ 


^id  Uf  ovn  al«^«  ta^  ^'^'C  6r  dooe  ii^K  «li^ 
^^  an  im^  hiae,  Md  iiwt  «L  V  I  tmlj 
kMw  Wv  it  k  It  fciMe,  if  I  c^  knev  tfa«  ifa^ 
kMf  HT  €Ud  wcO  m  &e  faoMB.  Bid  I«aiaffv«iite 

M,  Ml  of 

■  not  c^B  ^"^  safil 
g0aaii£ii«i  eane: 

Ib  dhe  ^PvtmentE  of  the  crown  prince,  erai  in  the 
doomieit  veilber,  it  wu  ^vajs  as  if  die  bri^  day 
l^lit  WM  cbiniDf ,  when  Inna  entered.  There  nrely 
jisMed  a  daj  in  whicL  «be  did  not  come,  bat  ha  vistta 
w»«  now  «bi>rter-  sLe  said  th&t  she  h&d  many  pn^an- 
(iooa  tn  ntak«  frir  Iier  brother's  wedding. 

"I  am  «>  gUd  that  I  Hball  see  yonr  father  there," 
■aid  Walpnrps  one  day,  "he  mnet  be  a  splendid  man 
to  have  luch  gu(>d  and  beaatifal  children." 

Inutt  put  her  liiind  to  her  heart;  it  palpitated. 
"Jf  my  father  comes,  I  will  take  you  to  see  him," 
lS  Nootiiingly-,  the  remark  of  the  rimple  woman 
ewn  ushcH  over  all  the  brilliant  festivities. 
I  was  fref[ueiitly  in  the  town,  alone  or  with  her 
,  mukiiij;  jiurt^haxea  for  the  famishing  of  a  com- 
and  InxiiriouB  home.  What  gathermg  flowers  in 
id  is  to  children,  that  shopping  in  large  towns  is 
'1,     To  wander  ftom  shop  to  shop,  to  compare, 
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to  choose,  to  appropriate  —  it  is  lite  gathering  flowers. 
Jima  was  sufficiently  both  a  child  and  a  womau  of  tlie 
world,  to  take  pleasure  in  it,  and  she  satisfied  at  the 
same  time  a  certain  delight  in  managing,  vhlle  furnishing 
an  empty  house  not  merely  with  ready  and  purchased 
thiags,  but  entirely  according  to  her  own  taste.  The 
workmen  and  shopkeepers  did  not  exaggerate  when 
they  said,  that  they  had  never  before  met  with  such 
fine  nnderstaoding  and  such  surprising  orders,  Irma 
was  not,  as  they  call  it,  amiable  and  gracious  to 
people,  she  was  simply  courteous;  she  did  not  apologize 
to  the  shopkeepers  and  workmen  for  the  trouble  she 
gave  them,  ~  that  was  their  calling  —  bnt  she  spoke 
deferent! iiUy  with  them,  praised  sincerely  when  she  met 
with  refined  feeling,  and  thanked  for  correction,  when 
she  had  made  false  and  exaggerated  demands. 

Coald  Irma  have  heard,  how  in  ateliers  and  shops, 
her  praise  was  variously  resounded  by  seamstresses, 
artisans,  and  shopmen,  she  would  have  experienced 
hearty  delight. 

It  was,  however,  extremely  disagreeable  to  her,  that 
every  one  so  often  made  the  mistiie,  and  called  the 
new  establishment  hers,  and  not  her  brother's. 

The  wedding  was  solemnized.  Irma  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  Walpurga  to  her  father;  he  did 
not  come.  During  these  few  days,  she  neglected  her 
visit  to  the  apartments  of  the  crown  prince,  and  when 
she  again  went,  —  she  had  feared  Walpurga'a  questions 
--  the  latter  spoke  neither  of  the  wedding  nor  of  her 

Irma  imagined,  that  Mademoiselle  Elramer  had  in- 
formed the  nurse  of  the  state  of  affairs.  She  wonld 
have  liked  to  have  given  her  the  tmft  vift^w  dlfltoft^v 


■W  TUB  liniaRTS. 

^-  ^  ^^  ^  u  b*  done;  persona  from  among'  &e 

^^^k  ^^  iM^d  w>lf  undorstand  simple  relations, 

;       ,„    iwJMiiUniT  auythiag  complicated.     Inna 

■  '-^If  M  be  with  Walpurgu  aa  before;  tbe 

.,,0^  ahe  said  notbiog  about  it;  in  kei 

.  i  .  ptfMtUtr  reserve. 

<i)»  -mumt  mm?  ou  with  eeveritj.     Walpni^  bad 

^^j^^t^  idfa<iS)>  ^^  could  not  get  into  the  open 

^T^^^^^a  iMf  walk  with  the  crown  prince  inside 

JiB»    ff  A*"  purpose  a  whole  suite  of  apart- 

^*^^^_  juiwiil  Md  well  heated. 

^~TlMk  Wtf  *UV  if  T*"^  like,"  the  physician  had  saaAi 

HM  Walporga  could  not  bring  out  a  Bonnl' 

*  ,^i   Mloona,    witli    their    walls    hnng   witli 

*  *»■  i*  i-wiW  of -mail  and  women  in  stiff  raSs 
^^  VT^"  h«^ing  down  upon  her.  She  was  always 
.^    1.  'Jw  pwwnoc  of  pictures. 

.    .^tijiid,  I  iinow,   what  I  was  going  to  J 
.    i.  yuu  must  promise  me  not  to  tell  it] 
.  1,,^  .■UP  day  in  confidence  to  Irma,  who 
iw- 

|L  mn  can  always  say  every  thing  to  me." 
^  I  know,  but  I  feel  as  if  the  men  and 
^fff  oau't  find  eternal  rest  in  the  other 
^^_.  a  if  tliey  were  always  obliged  to  be 
» ll  Bverytbing." 

I  V*  saying  is   not  at  all  so  stDpnd," 

"But  pay  attention,  Walpnrga,  ta 

U>  tell  yon.     When  one  walks  hoe 

d  father  and  grand&ther  and  Irmlm 

r  down  on  one,  yon  see,  that's  what  tn 

■   then  one  is  always   with  < 
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"I  underBland  what  yon  mean,  It  ia  as  if  one  waa 
always  iu  one's  henrt  reading  a  mass  for  their  souls." 

"Tes,  HO  it  is." 

Irma  thonght  she  wonld  relate  this  conversation  to 
the  queen. 

No,  to  him,  to  the  king,  would  she  relate  it,  he 
understands  and  conceives  everything  in  a  grand  and 
poetic  manner.  Irma  had  grown  accustomed  in  every- 
thing which  she  experienced,  thought,  or  read,  not  alone 
to  experience,  think,  and  read  for  herself,  hut  always 
with  the  intention  and  the  delight  of  telling  it  to  the 
king.  He  was  so  grateful,  so  fall  of  anderstanding 
and  pleasure  in  it  all,  and  he  had  such  heavy  cares  of 
government  that  it  was  a  duty  to  cheer  him  with  other 
things. 

Away  in  the  summer  palace  the  bare  trees  stood 
laden  with  snow  and  the  windows  were  hung  with 
straw,  hut  tlio  palace  in  the  capital  waa  fall  of  life. 
Here  all  was  fragrance,  splendour,  and  glitter,  and  in 
Bruno's  house  least  aucceeded  feast  The  court  itself 
bad  honoured  the  first  initiatory  ffite,  and  tliroughout 
the  capita]  they  spoke  of  the  great  goodness  of  the 
queen,  in  having  visited  this  half  sister -in -law,  and 
aitting  heside  her  on  the  sofa  in  a  friendly  and  affahle 
manner.  The  old  haroness  had  also  wished  to  bo 
present  at  her  children's  first  party,  but  it  had  heen 
communicated  to  her  that  in  that  case  the  queen  would 
not  come;  she  had  therefore  remained  at  her  place  of 
retirement  in  the  little  country  town. 

Arabella  had  written  to  Bruno's  father.  Her  hus- 
band had  not  prohihited  it,  but  he  had  told  her  before- 
hftnd  that  ahe  would  receive  no  a.afimet,  anii.  'iiaa"\isi 
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tvt  ibe  Ceh  oUi£e4  to  do  so,  for  wl^  shevU  &e  poor 
cUU  •sfier?  Som,  howevier,  all  «w  agum  fttgattn, 
the  £ulwr,  dw  &m^  ducR,  sye,  erot  ka-  «wh 
tfaoo^rts.  Car  feast  Kueeeded  fe«st. 

WbflBt  the  dHmba-  of  deputies,  not  &r  fron  As 
royal  itablea,  was  wann  vritii  the  so-isUkd  decuire 
rtn^^ea,  io  the  royal  riding  groniid  a  tosniUDeirt  in 
tbe  ktdgbt^  costume  of  the  middle  ages,  was  being  re- 
beaned.  Prince  Arnold,  who,  as  the  stary  goes,  waa 
wooing  Princess  Angelica,  was  chief  of  the  gentlemeii, 
and  Imu  of  the  ladies. 

Il  was  coDetrued  int«  biting  irony  throoghoat  the 
capital,  diough  it  was  in  fact  merely  throngh  accident, 
that  on  the  eveoing  of  the  very  day  on  which  the 
chamber  wa^  dissolved,  the  magnificent  performance  of 
tbe  tournament  took  place.  Foremost  of  all  shone  . 
Irma.  When  she  entered  the  royal  box,  the  king  lavished  1 
load  praise  upon  her  beauty  and  skill. 

The  queen  joined  in  and  said: 

"Cotintess  Irma,  it    mnst    make    yon    happy    that 
appearance  and  yoar  doings  afford  ns  so  much  j 
ire." 
ma  bowed  low  and  kissed  her  hand. 

There  was  scarcely  time  to  recover  from  one  ffite, 
I  it  was  followed  by  another.  Among  others, 
vaa  &  grand  aledge  party,  which  was  eapecially 
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aoimated,  and  exciting  to  the  whole  capital.  The  Hug 
drove  in  an  open  eledge  with  the  queeni  aud  much  as 
his  preaeut  policy  rouaed  indignatioa,  every  one  was 
pleased  to  see  the  royal  conple  bo  happy.  Iminedi- 
ately  hehind  the  sledge  of  the  royal  prince,  Bruno 
drove  with  his  beautifiil  wife;  but  rich  aa  were  the 
trappings,  and  handsome  as  the  couple  were,  the  eyes 
of  all  turned  quickly  to  the  next  sledge,  in  which  Inna 
sat,  by  the  side  of  Baron  Schoning.  She  had  selected 
the  latter  as  the  most  fitting  puppet  she  could  have, 
and  on  the  countenance  of  the  spectators  surprise  and 
ironical  smiles  were  blended. 

"If  only  my  husband  could  see  that-— how  I  wish 
he  could  —  one  wouldn't  believe  it  is  true!"  siwd 
Walpnrga,  as  she  looked  from  her  window  at  the 
sledges  driving  past. 

No  one  observed  her  but  Irma,  who  nodded  to  her. 
How  radiant  she  looked!  She  had  never  appeared  so 
beautiful;  the  fresh  winter  cold  had  given  wondrous 
animation  to  her  features.  She  sat  iu  a  swan  drawn 
by  two  white  horses;  and  Walpurga,  as  she  stood  at 
the  window,  exclaimed,  "Oh,  thou  good  creature!  thou 
just  look'st  as  if  thou  must  be  driving  up  into  heaven. 
But  thou'lt  never  go  and  marry  that  buEFoon  nest  thee!" 
The  last  words  she  uttered  quite  aloud. 

"She'll  never  marry  at  all!"  cried  a  voice  behind 
her.  Walpurga  looked  round,  startled  —  Baum  stood 
behind  her. 

"What  an  everlasting  eaves-dropper  you  are,"  said 
she;  her  whole  pleasure  was  embittered.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  last  long,  for  soon  Irma  uame  and 
said: 

"Walpurga,  I  can  only  get  warm  with  you.\  i.t  \a 

On  lAi  BilpAh,   II.  K 
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BO  teniblj  coH,  and  yaa  are  like  a.  good  heated  s 
and  ae  fat  and    broad    aa   one    of  thoae  T 

Walpnrga  was  happy  with  her  friend. 
always  coming  to  her,   bringing   her  sometliing   from 
evary  pleasure. 

EutWalpurga  felt  quite  startled,  when  suddenly  the 
kiiig  entered.     He  swd  to  Inna,  bowing  courteoualy: 

"There  was  a  letter  for  yon  just  now;  I  wished  b 
bring  it  yon  myBslf." 

Irma  looked  down,  and  received  the  letter. 

"Open  it  though,"  said  the  king,  beckoning  Wal- j 
purga  to  follow  him  into  the  prince's  room. 

When  he  came  out  again,  the  king  said: 

"Were  they  pleasant  tidings  which  you  receivedr 

Inna  looked  amazed  at  him,  and  at  last  swd: 

"It  was  from  my  dearest  friend." 

The  king  nodded,  evidently  pleased  that  the  letter, 
written  by  himself,  should  have  received  such  an  an- 
swer.    He  added  in  a  light  tone: 

"Dear  Countess,  you  wilt   of  course   feel  parting 
from  Walpurga,  and  her  post  necessarily  ends  with  time.  _ 
Think  of  some  other  situation,  by  which  you  can  keep  ■ 
her  near  you."  ■ 

Walpurga  drew  a  long  breath.  The  words  lay  on 
her  lips,  "Give  me  the  farm!"  but  she  could  not  bring 
them  out.  Her  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth, 
and  the  king  soon  took  his  leavei  he  came  and  went 
80  quickly, 

"No,"  said  Irma,  when  she  was  alone  with  Wal- 
■irga,  "you  shall  not  remain  here;    it  is  better,  he- 
re me  —  a  thousand  times  better  for  you  —  that 
should  go  home  again.      Next  Bummer  I  will  pay 
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yon  a  visiL     I  will  never  forget  you  —  there  is  my 
hand  upon  it." 

Walpurga  now  felt  told  enough  to  expresa  her 
wish  about  the  farm;  bnt  Irma  persisted  ia  her  refusal. 
"You  don't  understand  that;  believe  me,  it  is  better 
for  you  that  you  aliould  go  home  again." 


SIXTH  CHAPTER. 

"How  do  yoQ  live  in  the  country  in  the  winter?" 
inquired  the  queen  ofWalpurga,  as  she  paused  thought- 
fully by  the  cradle  of  the  child. 

"Very  well,"  replied  Walpurga;  "but  wood  is  un- 
fortunately very  dear  with  us,  and  one  is  doubly  glad 
when  spring  comes  again.  It  is  true,  in  the  winter 
time  my  Hansel  gets  good  wages,  for  the  wood  can  be 
brought  into  the  valley  along  the  snow-road.  Mother 
always  says,  'Our  Lord  God  ia  Lord  of  the  highway. 
He  can  make  roads  for  the  wood  to  he  brought,  where 
no  man  can.' " 

"You  have  an  honest  mother,  greet  her  from  me; 
and  when  I  next  go  into  the  mountains,  I  will  pay  her 

"Oh,  if  that  could  bel" 

"Now  tell  me,"  resumed  the  queen,  "how  do  you 
pass  away  your  time  in  winter?" 

"When  the  housework  is  done,  then  the  women- 
folks spin;  and  the  men  go  all  dayinto  the  forest,  and 
hew  wood;  and  of  an  evening  they  are  tired  —  it's  rare 
that  one  of  them  cats  the  splinters  for  burning." 

"And  then  do  you  sing  too?" 
fc^Yea,  certainly  —  why  not?" 
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^^^H  "And  you  read  sometinies  to  each  other?" 

^^^1  "No,  never;  we  like  to  tell  stories  and  make  each] 

^^^V      other  frightened." 

^^^  "And  do  you  danco  too  sometimea?" 

W  "YcB,  at  the  carnival;  hut  there's  not  much  of  that! 

I  now —  in  the  old  times  it  used  to  he  better," 

I  "And  don't  you  ever  feel  the  time  hang  heavy?" 

i  "No,  not  at  all;  we  have  no  leisure  for  that." 

E  The  queen  looked  smiling-ly  at  the  heautifiil  lantpl 

that  stood  on  the  tahle.  How  many  espedienta  didjV 
the  fashionable  world  need  to  wear  away  the  passii^^ 
hours! 

As  if  she  had  heen  dwelling  long  on  the  sametraiitl 
of  thought,  the  queen  said  at  length: 

"And  you  kjiow  for  certain  that  your  husband  »i 
always  true  to  you?  —  do  you  never  have  any  othg^fl 
thought?" 

"Mother  often  says,  'No  men  are  of  any  use;'  hut 
she  always  excepts  my  Hansei.  It  would  shame  him 
to  his  heart  to  speak  a  sweet  word  to  another;  it  would 
haunt  him  day  and  night,  and  he  could  never  look  any- 
body free  in  the  face  again.  He's  none  of  the  shrewd 
ones  —  on  tlie  contraiy;  but  he  is  honest,  thoroughly 
honest,  a  little  bit  niggardly,  and  exact  in  money,  and 
always  anxious  for  fear  we  should  get  into  difficulty; 
but  he  has  been  obliged  to  get  accustomed  to  that,  for 
all  his  life  he  Las  bad  to  reckon  up  the  farthings,  but 
thank  God,  that's  over  now." 

When  Walpurga  had  once  begun  to  talk, 
one  interrupted  her,  she  would  run  on  like  a  streamfl 
down  the  hill  side.  She  had  a  thousand  and  one  littlft  I 
atones  to  tell —  how  she  had  bought  for  the  first  time] 
three  geese,  two  white  and  one  grey;  how  many  feathra 
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ale  had  got  from  them,  which  she  had  afterwards  sold 
BO  well;  but  ducks,  she  had  now  eight  of  them  —  they 
were  much  more  advantageous,  for  they  coat  scarcely 
any  food;  and  her  goat,  that  was  clever!  Once  they 
had  had  a  wether  too,  but  that  was  nothing;  thoy 
go  better  in  flocks,  and  do  not  thrive  alone.  At 
last  Walpurga  called  to  mind  that  sho  never  could 
have  beheved  that  she  should  have  had  two  cows 
of  her  own  in  the  out-house;  alt  her  life  long  she  had 
never  believed  that  she  could  even  wish  for  so  much. 
And  then  she  told  of  the  host  of  the  Chamois,  how  he 
was  not  really  to  be  trusted,  but  that  still  one  was 
obliged  to  hold  with  him;  if  at  enmity  with  him,  it 
was  as  good  as  if  just  thrust  out  of  the  village,  and 
the  principal  bouse  was  closed  against  one.  The  host 
of  the  Chamois,  too,  could  do  a  man  a  benefit  if  it 
didn't  harm  himself;  —  he  had  given  her  a  good  price 
for  her  ducks,  he  had  paid  well  too  for  the  fish,  and  if 
one  happened  to  get  into  difficulty,  one  knew  well  where 
one  could  get  a  little  on  credit.  She  had  no  wish  to 
say  anything  had  against  him  —  he  had  once  been  impu- 
dent to  her,  and  she  had  taught  him  a  lesson  then,  that 
he  would  remember  all  his  life.  She  did  not  want  the 
queen  to  do  anything  against  him;  taken  altogether  ho 
was  very  well,  and  he  was  an  innkeeper  every  bit  of 
him.  But  there  are  many  good  people  thereabouts; 
not  that  they  give  anything  to  one,  and  she  did  not 
want  either  anything  given,  but  when  one  knows 
that  everywhere  on  the  hills  there  are  people  who  like 
to  have  one,  then  the  whole  place  is  like  one  warm 
room. 

The  qneen  laughed. 

Walpnrga  still  went  on  speaking;  and  the  mixadafe 
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talked,  the  more  the  child  prattled  xdA   clapped 
hauds    and    crowed;    the  sound   of  Walpnrga'a    Toiee^J 
pteaaed   him,  and  Walpni^a  said: 

is  jnst  like  a  canary-bird;  when  there  u 
plenty  of  coninsed  talkiog  in  the  room,  he  begins  to 
sing  briskly.  Ain't  it,  yon  little  canary-bird,"  cried  she, 
ehaking  her  head  at  the  child,  while  the  child  crowed 
Btill  loader. 

The  qneen  passed  her  hand  across  her  face  many  a 
time.  Walpnrga's  narrations  transported  her  completely 
into  another  world.  So  it  is  thus,  she  thought,  that 
people  live  among  joa,  near  yon,  and  far  off  yon; 
they  spend  their  days  in  work  and  care,  and  are  still 
happy. 

"Why  do  you  look  so  Bad?"  asked  Walpnrga. 

The   qneen  roused  herself     No   one  had  eve 
read  her   face  —  no   one  else   conld  or  would   hava 
asked  it. 

The  queen  did  not  answer,  and  Walpnrga  coa- 
tinned : 

"Oh,  dear  Lady  Queen,  I  can  imagine  it  goes  hard 
with  you.  For  any  one  to  have  everything  in  life  in 
abundance,  has  its  bad  side  too.  It's  having  heaven 
already  on  earth.  Did  you  all  at  once  seem  to  your- 
self solitary  and  forsaken?  When  one  wakes  up  sad, 
and  has  still  got  one's  healthy  limbs,  and  can  work, 
and  the  sun  is  still  there,  and  good  people  — it's  only 
then  that  one  gets  really  to  feel  at  home  in  the  world. 
Oh,  good  LadyQueen,  only  let  your  heart  rightly  feel 
'•appinesa,  and  don't  be  sad." 

William  Tell'  is  going  to  be  performed  to-day," 
he  queen,  after  a  long  pansej  something  in  W^ 
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pnrga  muat  have  reminded  her  of  it.  "I  should  like 
you  to  go  once  to  the  theatre,"  she  added. 

"I  should  like  it  too.  The  good  Mamsell  Kra- 
mer had  told  me  a  deal  about  it,  and  it  must  be 
apleudid;  but  I  can't  take  my  child  ivith  me,  and  1 
couldn't  leave  it  bo  long  alone.  Look  there  I  what  a 
cross  face  he  makes  directly,  and  how  he  Uetens!  He 
understands  everything  we  are  talking  about.  Til  wager 
my  head,  he  understands  every  word." 

The  boy  suddenly  hnrst  out  crying;  Walpurga 
took  him  in  her  arms,  and  dandled  him,  fiinging  in 
snatches: 


The  little  priuce  grew  quiet,  and  fell  asleep. 

"Yea,  you  are  right,"  said  the  queen  after  a  time; 
"remain  as  you  are,  and  when  you  are  at  home  again, 
don't  think  of  the  past  —  only  think  that  your  own 
lot  is  the  best  in  the  world!" 

The  queen  went,  and  Walpurga  felt  inclined  to  tell 
Mademoiselle  Kramer  that  she  thought  the  queen  sad; 
what  could  be  going  on  in  the  palace?  But  an  inward 
tact  held  lior  back.  The  queen  was  so  familiar  and 
akterly  witli  hftr,  she  ought  not  to  talk  about  her  with 
any  one  else,  and  perhaps  the  queen  might  not  wish 
other  people  to  know  that  ehe  was  sad. 

For  many  days  there  was  a  pilgrimage  of  the  court 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  Walpurga,  for  there  was  some- 
thing to  be  seen  which  was  qnite  new  to  them.  Wal- 
purga had  received  permission  from  the  physician  to 
fiet  herself  a  distaff  and  be  allowed  to  spin.     To  a^m 
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With  &  distaff,  tliat  vns  indeed  like  a.  fairj  tale,  it 
a  thing  that  hnt  few  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
the  conrt  had  seen,  and  they  came  and  looked  at  Wal- 
purga  wonderingly ;  she  however  always  langhed  hap- 
pily, when  she  had  to  roll  a  fresh  thread  on  the  distaff. ' 

All  the  people  of  the  conrt  looked  at  the  distaff, 
and  the  jester  of  the  salon  declared  that  this  was  tho 
implement  with  which  little  Thorn  Rose  had  injured 
herself 

Irma  was  again  the  object  of  envy,  for  she  too  nn-. 
deratood  how  to  spin,  and  camo  sometimes  like  some 
neighbour  from  the  village  and  worked  with  Walpnrga; 
the  two  sat  at  one  spinning  wheel,  and  spun  from  one 
diataff,  singing  at  the  same  time  merry  songs  together. 

"What  is  to  he  made  out  of  this  which  we  are 
spinning?"  inquired  Irma, 

Walptirga  was  vexed  that  by  this  question  the  charm 


"Little  ahirta  for  my  prince!"  said  she.  "But 
that  must  only  be  of  my  own  spinning."  —  From  that 
time,  she  took  especial  notice  of  all  that  Irma  spun. 
Only  the  threads,  which  she  had  moistened  with  her 
own  lips,  should  one  day  attire  a  prince. 

Irma  could  not  help  telling  Baron  SchBning  of 
Walpurga'a  intention,  and  the  Baron  wrote  at  once  a 
suitable  poem  on  the  matter,  in  which  he  alluded 
the  legend  of  a  fairy  or  an  enchanted  princess  spinning 
linen  for  her  darling.  The  queen  waa  delighted  with 
the  poem,  and  for  the  first  time  ahc  praised  with  per- 
*  sincerity  the  versification  of  the  jester  of  the  salon. 
Talpurga  sat  at  the  spinning  wheel.  She  told  the 
the  cradle  the  story  of  the  king  of  the  carp 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  ;  how  he  ia  m(n<e^ 
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than  7000  years  old,  and  has  a  crown  on  his  head,  and 
a  great  long  heard,  and  millions  of  fishes  swim  over 
him  and  play  hide  and  seek  with  each  other,  and  when 
one  of"them  is  naughty,  and  envious,  or  qnarrelsome, 
and  disobedient,  the  naughty  pike  cornea  and  eats  him, 
and  then  the  fisherman  comes  and  catches  the  pike, 
and  then  the  cook  comes  and  cuts  up  the  pike,  and 
then  the  little  fishes  jump  out  and  go  back  into  the 
lake,  and  begin  to  live  again  and  tell  all  that  has  hap- 
pened to  them,  and  how  it  was  so  dark  in  the  belly  of 
the  pike  and  not  so  bright  as  in  the  lake,  and  the  pike 
is  cnt  in  pieces  and  eaten  up,  and  if  one  doesn't  take 
care,  one  gets  a  fishbone  into  one's  mouth  and  is  obliged 
to  cough,  and  Walparga  coughed  with  ready  skill. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  to  Walpurga's  alarm 
a  handsome  young  otficer  entered,  went  straight  up  to 
her,  gave  her  a  military  recognition,  twirled  his  mous- 
tache, and  asked: 

"■Have  I  the  honour  of  seeing  before  me  the  magic 
spinner,  named  WalpurgaAndermatten,  from  the  cottage 
on  the  lake?" 

"Yes,  yesj  what  is  the  matter?" 

"I  am  sent  by  the  spirit  Hearty-kissky,  and  he  or- 
ders Walpurga  to  kiss  me  thrice,  in  order  to  release 

Walpurga  trembled  through  her  whole  frame,  she 
had  done  wrong,  why  had  she  told  the  child  bo  many 
legends?  Now  it  was  j«^ved  that  it  was  so.  Suddenly 
the  officer  fell  on  her  neck  and  kissed  her  with  all  his 
might,  and  then  the  officer  laughed,  so  that  he  conld 
not.  restrain  himself,  and  sat  down  on  a  chtur,  ex- 
claiming : 


VStmitjm^amrjmmS 


■ae  me  ^m  v^ttm^  m  «  riiih  otrntij.  Tkt  kng 
m  ak*  SMS  to  f^.  It  ■  ni«r  •  I^Tt  ^  7^ 
VMli  W  ^r  hot  ■dam.    Bitt  I  kn  k^  ^pbMB 


"Aal  I  am  ^mOj  Moy  far  ■^" 


[  Vai^Mtes, 


"Oh!  dnrContaM,  &  yow  kaov  vlut  j«h  kc  dabie? 
It  «  Ae  gfcalcst  n  to  pu  m  aa's  ckdv,  Oe  denl 
»  (iea  MMlu  OTW  OM.  —  Ta,  ^n't  bie^,  I  ih 
1M(  M  umyie  m  jva  tiaak.  It's  fake  eatoaa  «i2 
-  At  Gmbencfp's  gnnd&Aer's.   Acie  «■§  m 


wan  —  mti  m  pA  went  ad  drand  hoadf  n 


m  v«c  ^imn^  ■■  I  am  bow,  and  At 
baved  joat  ac  if  dM  wen  the  sweetbeazt,    and  tte 
daa^der  went  off  into  a  Sunt,  but  sbe  got  wver  it 
agua,  and  the  diigmsed  pA  ran  away,   and  as  Ab 
"t  the  botue  all  aC  once  there  were  hnndnda 
k  whips  and  harees'  head*,  and  they  i 
a  ran  away,  asd  the  devil  tore  her  to 
her  into  the  lake.     Yes,  that's  a  tztie  Btoty, 
Oeliere  me.     There  are  people  enon^ 
A."  — 


-1 
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"Yon    could    make    one    qaite    melancholy,"    said 

"It  may  be  that  anch  things  only  happen  with  as," 
continned  Walpurga  consolingly ,  "ont  there  stand 
Boldiers  with  aworda  and  musqueta,  they  won't  let  the 
devil  in,  hnt  dear,  good,  beloved  Countess,  are  you  not 
ashamed  to  wear  these  clothes  tefore  bo  many  people?" 

"You  belong  to  another  world  than  we  do.  You 
are  right  and  wo  too,"  said  Irma  walking  quickly  up 
and  down  the  room  with  her  spurs  clattering,  "no,  "Wal- 
purga, fear  nothing  for  me,  and  don't  let  your  fright 
do  you  any  harm." 

She  was  again  the  same  careless,  and  at  the  same 
time,  true  hearted  creatnre,  and  Walpurga  could  not 
help  saying: 

"But  really  you  look  wonderfully  beautiful,  just 
like  a  prince," 

When  Irma  had  gone  away,  Walpurga  sat  long 
looking  towards  the  door.  —  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  it 
had  all  been  a  dream. 

Many  days  paaaed  by,  and  Irma  was  cheerful  and 
good  humoured  with  Waipurga;  they  spun  and  sang 
with  each  other,  and  the  king  and  qneen  once  came 
together  —  they  had  never  come  together  before  — and 
they  sat  by  the  cradle  of  the  child,  and  looked  and 
listened  to  the  two  workers.  Walpurga  was  at  first 
timid,  but  ia  time  she  sang  heartily, 

A  veritable  wonder  waa  in  store  for  Walpurga. 
Christmas  eve  arrived.  The  queen  bad  brought  liither 
from  her  home  the  custom  of  keeping  Christmas  eve. 

Waipurga  waa  conducted  with  the  child  into  the 
great  saloon,  where  the  Christmas  tree  shone  with  its 
brilliant  lights,  and  the  rich  presents  all  axooK^ 
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It  Beemed  aa  if  she  were  in  fairy  land,  so  glit- 1 
tering  and  bright  was  every  thing',  and  so  rich  and  ] 
manifold  were  the  presents.  The  child  waa  ir 
tasiea  and  wanted  to  seize  the  lights  with  its  little  1 
hands.  Walpurga  received  magnificent  presents.  But  | 
more  than  the  dazzling  gold,  and  the  rich  garnet  neck- 
lace with  its  gold  clasp,  the  sight  of  a  well  arranged 
table  of  clothes  delighted  her.  There  was  a  complete 
winter  suit  for  Walpurga's  mother,  and  a  winter  suit 
with  a  beautiful  green  hat  for  Hansei,  and  frocks  and 
linen  for  the  little  Burgei. 

"Is  it  all  right?"  asked  the  queen,  "I  sent  for  the    | 
measnre  from  yonr  own  village." 

"OhI    how  rightl"  said  Walpurga,    "there  are  not   i 
as  many  threads  in  the   clothes  as  the   tbaaks  I  give 
you !" 

Suddenly  something  occurred  to  her.  She  sent 
Baum  into  her  room,  to  fetch  the  thread  which  she  had 
hung  there.  Baum  brought  it  qnickly  and  she  gave  it 
The  king  was  standing  by,  and  she  said:  "As  often 
aa  I  have  wetted  each  thread  with  my  lips,  so  often  do 
I  thank  you;  and  I  will  pray  for  you  as  long  as  I  can  j 
move  my  tongue,  and  all  will  go  well  with  yon." 

The  king  held  out  his  hand  to  her  and  said:  "Yoii  i 
are  an  honest  woman,  bat  don't  excite  yourself." 
pressed  his  hand  firmly. 

"Walpurga  sat  in  her  room  and  the  queen  came  up 
once  more  late  in  tlie  night.  "I  am  glad  you  are  co 
said  Walpurga  gently. 

"Why?  is  there  anything  with  the  child?" 
No,  thank  God,  he  is  quite  quiet.     Do  you  see 
sleeping  with  his  little  fists  clenched.    But  this 
^ht  when  a  Sunday  child  like  this  sees  every*    I 
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thing;  at  twelve  o'clock  Le  hears  what  the  angels  in 
'  heaven  are  saying,  and  the  beasts  in  the  wood.  One 
ought  then  to  be  with  him,  and  to  keep  saying  the 
Lord's  prayer,  and  then  no  harm  comes  to  him." 

"Yes,  I  will  stay  with  you,  that  will  do  no  harm. 
But  you  must  not  torment  yourself  so  with  this  helief." 

Walpurga  looked  at  the  q^ucen  with  a  strange  ex- 
pression. 

"Yes,  she  can  not,"  thought  she,  "she  was  not  born 
in  our  faith."     And  the  queen  said: 

"I  am  glad  that  I  can  make  so  many  people 
happy  aa  I  have  done  you  to-day." 

"And  you  must  be  yourself  happy  too,"  said  Wal- 
purga. "Believe  me,  I  would  put  my  hand  into  the  fire 
as  a  pledge,  there  is  nothing  with  Irma,  she  is  honest, 
and  the  king  is  honest  too." 

The  queen  started  convulsively.  Then  it  bad  come 
to  this? — -She  was  to  be  actually  consoled  by  one  of  her 
Bervants?  She  Kat  motionless  for  some  time.  The  clock 
struck  twelve,  and  from  all  the  towers  of  the  city  the 
peahng  bells  were  heard.     The  vibration  filled  the  air. 

The  child  in  its  cradle  was  restless  in  its  sleep, 
Walpurga  made  a  sign  to  the  queen,  and  went  on 
repeating  the  Lord's  prayer  in  a  firm  voice.  The 
queen  moved  her  lips  and  prayed  softly  too.  When 
the  prayer  was  repeated  for  the  third  time,  the  queen 
said  aloud:  "and  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  for- 
^ve  them  who  trespass  against  us,"  then  she  knelt 
down  by  the  child's  cradle,  and  veiled  her  face  in  the 
pillows, 

Walpurga  stood  in  reverence  before  the  mother 
thuB  mute  by  the  side  of  lier  child. 

She  went   on  praying    in  a  muffled  Nuica,     "^la 
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queon  rose,  nodded  to  Walpurga,   and  waved  both 
hands;  she  looked  like  a  epirit,  she  spoke  no  word,  anS 
left  the  room. 

The  bells  died  away,  and  the  child  slept  quietly. 


SEVENTH  CHAPTER. 

In  the  days  and  nights  from  Christmas  to  nev 
year  there  are  always  wonderB  happening.  Sobw 
mortals  assert  that  the  fairy  kingdom  has  vanished.  — 
It  still  exists. 

In  an  extensive  back  building  of  tiie  Kingstreet 
atajid  some  dnmb  figures,  placing  mysterious  wedges 
together,  and  the  wedges  are  then  consigned  to  a  huga 
monster  at  rest,  who  suddenly  moves,  creaks,  groana, 
and  puffs,  and  presently  there  are  hundreds  of  new 
creations  —  in  one  word,  in  the  court  printing-office, 
the  gazette  is  published  which  announces  the  promo- 
tion and  the  honourable  decorations  of  hundreds  of 
men  at  the  new  year. 

What  is  new  year's  day  to  most  mortals?  Re- 
membrance, resolutions,  reflections  upon  the  tri 
torineas  of  existence,  joy  over  what  is  still  left,  but  out 
of  it  all,   only   a  uniform  continuance   of  the  life  of 


different  is  it  to  those,  whose  importance 
consits  principally  in  the  appoiotments  they  hold,  and 
who  can  be  raised  to-morrow  into  something  else  than 
they  are  to-day. 

The    gazette    with   its  new    year's  gifts   appeared. 
A  pleasure  fell  even  to  the  lot  of  die  queen. 
English  teacher,  whom  she  had  brought  with  her  lioia. 
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her  home  as  private  secretary,  a  worthy  and  noble 
minded  man,  past  the  prime  of  life,  received  the  title 
of  conrt  conoaellor,  and  was  thuB  admitted  into  the 
social  poeition  of  niemberB  of  the  Boyal  Household. 

But  no  promotion  excited  bo  much  noise  both  iu 
the  court  and  throughout  the  capital  as  the  appointment 
of  the  Bo-called  jester  of  the  salon  to  he  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Eoyal  Theatricals.  And  he  himself 
was  more  surprised  than  any  one.  He  had  indeed 
reaped  great  applause  when  ho  had  acted  with  Irma  in 
the  French  comedy,  but  such  a  result  he  had  not  in  the 
least  expected.  He  nibbed  his  eyes  aa  he  read  the 
appointment.  Could  it  bo  a  condescending  joke?  He 
readily  gives  himself  up  to  any  jest,  but  only  within 
the  royal  circle,  and  not  thus  before  the  whole  worid. 
No,  it  was  no  joke,  it  was  perfect  truth;  for  by  the  side 
there  stood  the  promotions  and  appointments  of  so 
many  distinguished  men  to  grave  positions.  It  was 
truth,  beautiful  reality. 

In  the  capital  it  was  universally  said,  with  a  smile 
full  of  meaning,  that  the  jester  of  the  salon  had  been 
appointed  to  this  high  position,  in  order  to  give  a  cor- 
responding rank  to  the  Countess  Irma  whom  he  was  to 
marry;  the  more  malicious,  on  the  other  hand,  wished 
to  assert  that  this  position  was  readily  given  to  the 
gallant  court  fool,  as  all  theatrical  affairs  were  regarded 
at  conrt  as  a  kind  of  established  bufibonery,  and  ss  a 
mere  superficial  amusement. 

B(ux)n  Sehiining  —  or  as  he  must  be  now  styled  the 
Buperiutendent  —  received  the  visits  of  his  under- 
officials  with  much  dignity,  and  then  drove  to  the 
palace. 

On  his  way  through  the  palace,  he  passed  by  tha 
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fc  and  saj 

■^^  office, 


aportmeDts  of   the   Ci 
aouounced. 

Irma  received  him  kindly  and  coogratulated  him 
heartily.  He  gave  her  to  understand  that  he  well 
knew  that  ho  owed  an  essential  part  of  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  counteas.  She  hehaved  as  if  she  did  not 
understand  him,  when  he  hinted  with  much  emphasis, 
that  a  lady  of  good  taste  and  genuine  love  of  art, 
could  advance  and  guide  him. beat  of  all  in  his  new 
vocation.  Irma  also  assented  to  this,  but  in  an  absent 
manner.  Her  thoughts  were  wandering  to-day;  she 
often  looked  out  of  the  windows  of  her  saloa  into  the 
park,  where  now  —  the  snow  was  fast  melting  —  the 
marble  statues  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  were  casting 
aaide  their  winter  veil  and  were  again  standing  free; 
next  her  window,  visible  in  profile,  stood  the  Venus 
Milo. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  she  at  last  rousing  herself  front 
her  absence,  "I  am  dehghted  at  your  revival  of  art, 
and  will  gladly  talk  with  you  about  it  Above  all  I 
beg  you  to  introduce  music  in  the  drama,  if  not  alwayft 
between  the  acts,  yet  at  any  rate  some  music  before  ^t^i 


are  very  much  agiunst 

"I  know  every  art  wishes  now  to  isolate  itself  audi 
he  independent,  and  not  to  be  subject  to  others.  A  I 
drama  without  music  is  a  repast  without  wine.  Whea  i 
men  see  a  great  drama  without  having  passed  before  1 
hand  through  the  initiatory  undulations  of  mnsic,  they.! 
appear  to  me  as  if  unconsecrated,  unpurified',  mnsia  I 
vraahca  away  from  the  soul,  the  dust  of  every  day  li{e,.X 
and  says  to  each  one;  'thou  art  now  no  longer  ' 
ifice,    or    in    the    barracks,     or    in    thy    workahop'.J 
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If  It  could  be  ordered,  I  would  even  prescribe  a  cos- 
tume for  the  frequenters  of  theatres,  and  the  uncovered 
liead  shottld  be  a  token  of  mental  reverence.  But  really, 
I  wonld  only  have    a  play,  at  tLe  most,    once   every 

"As  regards  the  music,  you  are  perfectly  right," 
said  the  intendant,  interrupting  Irma's  rapid  flow  of 
words.  "If  you  have  any  other  practical  wishes, 
gracious  countess " 

"Presently,  I  know  of  nothing  now.  My  mind  is 
now  chiefly  occupied  with  the  hal  costumi  winch  is  to 
take  place  next  week." 

This  ball  was  to  be  given  in  the  palace,  and  in  the 
adjacent  winter -garden.  The  superintendent  was 
happy  that  Irma  agreed  with  his  plan.  He  wished  to 
place  at  the  end  of  the  winter-garden,  a  great  fountain 
with  antique  groups,  and  in  front  of  the  fountain,  trees, 
shrubs,  and  rocks,  so  that  no  one  could  approach  it 
closely,  and  in  the  hack  ground  there  was  to  be  a 
Grecian  landscape  painted  in   the  grand  style. 

Irma  promised  to  keep  hie  secret;  but  suddenly  she 
broke  out  with  the  words.  "We  are  altogether  nothing 
bat  lacqueys  and  kitchen  maids.  We  simmer,  and 
wash,  and  stow,  and  boil,  for  weeks,  that  we  may  pre- 
pare a  dish  that  may  please  their  Majesties." 

The  snperintendant  received  this  remark  in  silence. 

"You  remember,"  continued  Irma,  "that  we  once 
spoke  of  this  by  the  lake,  how  the  prerogative  of  man 
consists  in  the  fact  that  he  can  always  vary  his  attire. 
and  so  present  a  different  appearance  at  pleasure, 
Even  as  a  child  it  was  my  greatest  enjoyment  to 
disguise  myself      Tlie  newly  boni  soul  begins  already, 

Oh  lAa  BrighU.  II.  Tl 
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its  trana migration.  Such  a  ial  costume  is  indeed  one  at 
the  first  tr^ts  of  civilization,  and  tlie  coquetry  ivhieh 
belongs  to  every  one  appears  for  once  justifiable." 

The  superintendent  took  his  leave,  and  as  lie  went 
away  his  mind  was  occupied  again  by  his  old  thoughts 
about  Inna. 

"No,"  said  he  to  himself,  "that's  a  fatiguing 
woman,  she  requires  one  from  morning  till  evening,  to 
be  always  clever  and  ready.  No;  that's  a  fatiguing 
woman,"  he  repeated,  almost  alond. 

No  one  knew  in  what  character  Irma  was  going  to 
appear.  It  was  conjectured  as  Victory;  it  was  known 
that  she  had  been  the  model  for  the  figure  intended 
for  the  arsenal.  It  was  a  question  how  she  would 
manage  to  represent  Victory  and  to  maintain  the  ap- 
pearance due  to  society. 

Irma  was  much  in  the  atelier,  and  worked  industri- 
ously.  An  unrest,  such  as  she  had  not  even  experienced 
years  ago,  when  she  went  to  her  first  ball,  never  left 
her.  She  could  not  reconcile  herself  to  preparing  for 
a  i&te  so  long  beforehand;  in  the  very  nest  hour 
she  would  like  it  to  take  place,  that  something  else 
might  be  begun  at  once.  Anything  but  this  long 
waiting.  She  almost  envied  the  people  to  whom  the 
preparation  for  an  amnsement  is  tlie  greatest  part  of 
the  pleasure.  The  work  alone  dissipated  her  unrest, 
she  had  something  to  do;  it  prevented  the  thought  of 
the  tSto  from  being  the  employment  of  the  day,  but 
kept  it  as  an  evening  enjoyment  and  a  pleasurable 
reward. 

In  the  atelier  there  stood  the  completed  statue  of 
Victory  in  stone.    High  ladders  were  placed  against  i 
,  the  artist  was  still  chiselling  at  the  figui 
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removed  the  ladder,  to  see  tlie  general  effect,  and  agaiu 
hastened  np  it  to  give  a.  sharper  tonch  to  Bomo  Bingie 
feature. 

Imia  scarcely  ventured  to  look  up,  as  alio  stood 
there  in  Grecian  costnmo,  tranaformed  and  yet  herself. 
A  ahndder,  half  of  pleasure  half  of  timidity,  passed 
through  her,  at  seeing  herself  figured  in  the  puroKt 
form  of  art. 

It  was  a  winter  afternoon.  Irraa  was  workinff  with 
especial  zeal  at  a  copy  of  a  hust  of  Thesens,  for  the 
early  evening  soon  set  in.  Not  far  from  her  stood  a 
marhle  hust  of  the  physician  completed  by  the  master. 
All  was  silent  in  the  atelier,  only  now  and  then  was 
heard  the  light  working  of  the  chisel.  Presently  the 
master  came  down  from  the  ladder,  and  said,  drawing 
a  deep  breath: 

"There  —  enough  —  finished  one  never  will  be, 
but  I  won't  touch  the  fignre  with  the  chisel  again.  I 
am  afraid  by  this  retouching,  I  may  injure  it.  It  is 
finished." 

There  was  a  mixture  of  struggle  and  contentment 
in  the  words  and  manner  of  the  master. 

He  laid  aside  the  chisel.  Irma  looked  at  him 
admiringly,  and  said: 

"Yon  are  a  happy  man,  but  I  can  well  imagine 
that  you  are  not  even  now  satisfied.  1  believe  that  even 
Haphael  and  Michael  Angelo  were  never  fully  contented 
■with  any  work  they  completed.  The  little  dissatis- 
faction which  every  artist  feels  at  the  completion  of  a 
work,  forms  the  germ  of  a  new  work." 

The  master  nodded,  with  a  composed  air.  His  eye 
beamed.  He  turned  the  tap  of  the  wat^r-pipe  and  washed 
his  tuuids.    Then  he  stood  hy  Irma,  and  looked  at  her. 
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lling  her,  how  ia  every  work  an  artist  expends  a 
part  of  his  mental  life;  how  that  the  figme  will  now 
r  he  contemplated  with  the  feeling'  here 
bestowed  upon  it,  for  seen  in  the  distance,  and  in  its 
destinaldoa  as  an  ornament,  the  care  of  the  detailed 
work  is  lost;  hnt  that  the  artist  does  the  best  part  for 
himself,  and  for  hia  own  satisfaction,  and  no  one  can 
define  the  effect  of  honest  exccnfion  of  detail  upon  the 
general  appearance. 

While  the  master  was  speaking,  the  king  was  an- 
nounced. Irma  quickly  spread  the  damp  cloth  over 
her  clay  figure. 

The  king  entered.  He  was  alone,  and  he  begged 
Irma  not  to  allow  herself  to  he  disturbed  in  her  work. 
Without  looking  round,  she  went  on  modelling.  The 
king  in  the  heartiest  tone  praised  the  master's  work: 

"There  is  a  grandeur  in  this  form,  which  will 
show  to  all  posterity  what  we  have  seen  in  our  time. 
I  am  proud  of  having  such  contemporaries." 

Irma  felt  how  these  words  applied  to  her  also;  her 
heart  beat.  The  plaster  head  of  Theseus  which  stood 
before  her,  looked  at  her  all  at  once  so  strangely.  _ 

"I  should  like  now  to  compare  the  finished  work^J 
with  the  various  earlier  models  yon  have  made,"^ 
B^d  the  king  to  the  artist. 

"My  trial  models  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  my 
small  atelier;  at  your  Majesty's  command  I  will  procure 

"Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  do  so?" 
The  master  went;   the  king  was  alone  with  I 

He  quickly  mounted  the  steps  by  the  side  of  the  fi 

exclaiming  in  a  trembling  tone: 

"I  ascend  to  heaven;  I  am  mounting  up  to  t 
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Irma,  I  kiHS  thee,  I  kiss  thine  image.  Let  this  kiss  for 
ever  rest  upon  thy  lips,  enduring  heyond  all  time,  I 
kiss  thee  with  the  kiss  of  eternity!" 

He  stood  on  high  and  kissed  the  lips  of  the  Etony 
"Victory."  Irma  could  not  help  looking  up,  and  just 
then  a  hroad  oblique  sna-ray  fell  on  the  king  and  on 
the  face  of  the  marhio  figure,  which  seemed  to  live  in 
its  serioua  aspect. 

Irma  stood  below,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  were  in 
the  midst  of  a  fiery  cloud,  bearing  her  away  into  in- 

The  king  came  down.  He  stood  by  her  side  greatly 
agitated.  She  looked  not  up,  she  stood  Btill,  motion- 
leas  as  the  statue.  Then  the  king  embraced  her,  he 
clasped  her  in  his  anus,  and  the  living  lips  kissed  each 
other. 

When  the  artist  returned,  the  king  was  alone. 

Irma  went  across  the  street  to  the  palace,  as  if  in  a 
dream;  she  felt  herself  borne  upon  wings,  she  appeared 
to  herself  hke  Semele,  in  the  embrace  of  Jupiter. 

"I  have  experienced  the  highest  happiness,"  she 
gaid  to  herself;  "now  I  can  resign;  I  do  resign.  I  bear 
upon  my  lips  that  eternal  kiss." 

She  saw  the  people  —  the  houses  —  as  if  they 
were  apparitions  from  the  world  of  shadows  deep  below 
her;  she  hovered  over  them. 

She  came  into  her  apartments.  It  was  only  the 
sight  of  the  attire  she  had  ordered,  that  reminded  her 
of  the  fact  that  to-day  the  ial  eo»tu7n4  was  to  take 
place.  She  smiled  as  she  allowed  herself  to  be  dressed 
in  the  wide,  cloudy  white  robe,  trimmed  with  bul- 
rushes set  with  diamonds. 

"My  lady  promised  the  nurse  of  the  crown  prince," 
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Raid  tie  cL amber- maid,  "tliat  she  sIioTild  see  her  in 
her  costume.     Shall  I  send  for  her  now?" 

Irma  nodded  —  she  heard  everything  as  if  in  a 
dream,  and  saw  everything  as  if  through  a  cloud.  — 
She  felt  it  a  torture  that  she  must  eshihit  herself  to  ao 
many,  she  wished  to  appear  to  one  alone,  who  was  all 
her  world. 

Walpnrga  came,  and  gazed  like  one  enchanted. 
There  stood  a  nymph,  so  beautiful,  so  charm- 
ing, so  brilliant  and  wonderful,  wreathed  round  and 
round  with  reeda;  and  on  the  reeda,  and  on  red  coral 
twigs,  were  fastened  diamond  dropsy  —  the  girdle 
was  a  green  snake,  and  the  snake  had  such  large 
glittering  diamond  eyes,  that  it  was  painful  when  one 
looked  at  them;  the  hair  fell  down  long  and  loose  over 
the  bare  neck,  only  above,  it  was  held  together  by  a 
wreath  of  water  lilies  edged  with  dew  drops,  and  over 
the  brow  was  a  star  which  glittered  and  sparkled.  But 
almost  still  more  bright  and  radiant  was  the  face  of 
the  beautiful  nymph  herself. 

Irma  had  never  before  looked  so  beautiful,  every 
feature  expressed  a  nobility,  and  an  elevation  above 
the  world,  as  if  she  were  smiling  from  the  clouds  upon 
mortals  below. 

"Why  —  you  are  the  water-nymph,"  cried  Wal- 
pnrga." 

"Well  then  you  know  me,"  said  Irma,  holding 
out  her  hand;   her  voice  sounded  strangely. 

Walpurga  pressed  the  hand  to  her  heart.  It  pained 
her  that  Irma  assumed  this  character;  it  was  just 
tempting  God,  and  would  end  in  evil.  But  Walpnrga 
said  nothing.  She  only  folded  her  hands  and  her  lipf 
moved;  she  was  praying  for  Irma,  ^ 
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"All  mel"  she  exclaimed  presently,  passing  her 
hand  acrosB  her  eyes.  —  "Ah  mel  How  people  can 
make  anything  of  themselves!  Where  do  tliey  get  it  all 
from?  —  how  ia  it  poaaible?"  she  walked  round  and 
round  Irma.  "They'll  never  helieve  me  at  home  that 
I  have  seen  anything;  like  this.  The  water-ajrnph  has 
just  such  a  frothlike  garment,  and  the  same  loose 
hair.  —  If  only  mother  and  myHansei  were  here  too."— • 

Inna  spoke  not  a  word.  She  went  up  and  down 
the  room  where  the  lights  were  biiniiag  on  the  great 
mirrors,  she  saw  her  own  figure  like  a  strange  appari- 
tion, and  was  astonished  at  the  rustling  of  the 
reeda. 

''I  should  like  to  jump  into  the  lake  and  cool  the 
hot  flame"  —  she  said  to  herself. 

Watpurga  returned  back  to  her  room,  as  if  dazzled 
bv  some  enchantment. 

"I  can  imagine,"  she  murmured  to  herself,  "that 
people  here  don't  understand  the  world,  and  that  my 
qneen  herself  doesn't  nnderatand  it  either;  for  they 
make  every  day  a  new  world,  and  turn  everything 
upside  down,  and  diagniae  and  mask  themselves,  — ■ 
how  are  they  ever  to  get  any  rest  and  preserve  their 
sound  reason?  The  ijueen  is  right,  it  is  better  that  I 
should  go  home  again;  I  should  go  crazy  here-" 

Walpurga  found  a  letter  from  home  awaiting  her 
in  her  room.  For  weeks  she  had  rejoiced  in  the  idea 
of  this  letter.  She  had  always  imagined  to  herself, 
how  her  mother  and  Hansei  would  delight  over  the 
beRutifal  clothes  and  presents,  and  how  all  the  people 
would  come  out  of  the  village,  and  admire  and  be 
astonished,  and  would  feel  every  article  of  clothing, 
and  think  there  must  be  aoinething  especial  belonging 
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to  it.    In  the  breast  pocket  of  Hansei's  jacket,  she  hail 
put  a  merry  letter,    and  now  came  the  answer,      Stasi 
had    written    it,    bnt    the  mother   had    dictated  every 
word,  and  she  read  as  follows:  "Oh  child,  thou'st  meant 
it  well,  I  see  that  plainly,  bat  it  has  turned  to  QL     I 
and  Hansei  went  in  the  beautiful  clothes  to  church  on 
new  year's  day,  I  didn't  want  thoug-h,  I  had  a  fore- 
boding that  evil  would  come  of  it;  but  Hansei  said  ve  _ 
muBt,  that  the  king  would  take  it  amiss,   if  we  didn't.V 
put  on  his   clothes.      So   I  went  with  him  in  God'B.fl 
name  to  the  church,   hut  all  the  people  kept  looking^S 
at  us  so  uncomfortably,  and  didn't  say  a  word.     An^fl 
after  church  we  heard  it,  they  stood  together  in  beapsd 
pointing  their  fingers  at  us  and  saying:   Yes,  it's  very 
fine,   such  things  are  to  be  got  in  the  capital,  bnt  one 
knows  how;   in  no  honest  way,  that's  certain,  and  the 
old  fool  and  the  blockhead  there,  are  proud  of  it,  and 
want  to  parade  their  clothes.    And  the  old  Zenza  cried 
ahame  more  than  any,  and  the  people  who  don't  regard 
her  generally,  listened  to  her  now  quite  willingly,  and 
stirred  her  up. 

"Oh  dear  child,  thou  know'st  not  how  base  people 
are,  and  I  know  too,   that  thou  art  honest.     But  men 
are  bad  and  grudge  one  everything,   and  if  they  can't 
take  anything  from  one,   then  they  foul  it.      Thoa'st  i 
meant  it  well  of  course,  but  I  don't  even  venture  notfl 
in  my  old  clothes  out  of  the  house,  for  people  are  f^W 
envious  and  cunning  and  factious.     So  long  as  one  iiX 
poor,  one  don't  know  it  at  all;  bnt  now  I  see  it.    An4a 
'  -ar  child,  that's  not  the  worst  part;  the  worst  is  that  I 
want  to  put  mistrust   into    one's  heart.      But  I;l 
e  none  as  regards  thee.   I  know  thon'rt  honest;  only  J 
ji  so,  and    bear  in  mind   that  if  one  sleeps  in  afl 
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golden  bed,  and  on  eilk  pillows,  .and  has  no  easy 
heart,  nothing  is  of'aaiygood,  nnd  it  were  Letter  to  be 
lying  on  thorns,  and  better  Btill  to  be  six  feet  deep 
under  the  ground.  And  the  host  of  the  Chamois  came, 
and  wanted  to  buy  the  clothes  of  us  for  Limaelf  and 
his  wife,  but  I  won't  give  them  up.  And  dear  child, 
keep  honest,  and  don't  take  a  thread  or  a  mite,  to 
which  anything  evil  cleaves.  I  know,  thou'dat  not 
do  it.  of-  thyself,  but  still  I  must  say  it  to  thee,  and 
don't  take  it  too  much  to  heart  that  men  are  so  base, 
nor  will  I  neither." 

"Walpurga  cried  aloud  and  wept  as  she  read  this 
letter.  There  are  no  people  so  bad  as  the  peasants, 
thought  she.  Of  course  there  are  bad  ones  too  among 
the  grand  folk  here,  but  then  tliey  are  not  like  that 
Let  one  of  them  only  come  again  some  day  to  ask  for 
mercy,  and  I'll  send  them  back  again;  on  the  contrary 
I  would  rather  heg  the  king  to  Lave  the  whole  village 
thoroughly  whijiped  through,  one  after  the  other;  I 
wish  only  for  one  hoar  I  had  the  power  of  the  king, 
that  I  might  punish  these  silly  infamous  people. 


EIGHTH  CHAPTEH. 

WALPuitQA  sat  in  her  room,  weeping  with  anger, 
then  she  clenched  her  fists  and  told  her  mind  to  the 
people  at  home,  till  their  very  heart  palpitated.  But 
she  soon  grew  composed  again  and  subdned  her  feelings, 
that  she  might  not  injure  the  child;  the  bad  people  at 
home  should  not  do  any  harm  to  the  cliild  here. 

Meanwhile  far  away  in  the  brightly-lighted  and 
splendid  apartments  of  the  palace  and  in  the  winter- 
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garden,  tlie  music  was  sounding.  Thousands  of  ligbt 
shooe,  velvet  and  silk,  pearls  and  diamonds,  flowen 
and  wreaths,  and  hnman  faces  joyons-with  smiles, 
beaming  there.     But  the  king  surpassed  all. 

The  king  knew  that  he  was  handsome;  and  ho 
rejoiced  in  the  fact  with  a  certain  childish  feeling.  He 
was  always  in  a  good  hnmonr,  when  he  wore  a  be- 
1  coming  aniform.  At  the  court  fetes,  which  were  held 
'  on  the  memorable  days  of  this  or  that  regiment,  ha 
always  wore  the  uniform  of  the  regiment  thns  hononred; 
in  the  hussar  uniform  he  was  always  in  an  especi^ 
good  hnmonr,  for  it  exhibited  the  fiill  extent  of  his  fine 
manly  fignre.  To-rdght  he  appeared  in  the  fancy 
costume  of  the  mythical  king  Artns,  in  a  golden  scaly 
cost  of  mail,  and  a  gracefully  undulating  purple  mautle. 
Beside  him  was  the  qaeen,  refined  and  delicate,  in  a, 
light  flowing  white  veil,  like  a  lily  to  look  at 

TJie  king  saw  the  expression  of  pleasure  on  the 
faces  of  all  who  regarded  him.  He  was  happy,  for  he 
knew  thflt  the  admiration  to-day  was  no  flattery. 

When  Irma  first  saw  him  and  bowed  low,  she  wai 
obliged  to  use  her  utmost  strength  to  raise  herself 
agiun,  and  not  entirely  to  sink  on  her  knees  before 
him;  then  she  looked  up  at  him,  with  a  happy  and  be- 
Heeching  air. 

Words  full  of  admiration  and  adoration  were  on, 
her  lips.  But  she  uttered  them  not,  for  the  queen  said 
i-  ^ial  tone: 

L  BOny,   Irma,   that  yon  can't  see  yourself; 
one  to  believe  in  miracles." 
ing  said  nothing,   but  L-ma  felt  that  his  eye 
ng  on  her,   and  it  seemed  to   her  iucredible 
did  not  melt  into  nothing  before  the  words  of 
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tbe  qneen  and  the  glance  of  tlie  Hog.  She  felt  obli^d 
to  regain  her  beftring,  and  said: 

"Ah,  your  Majesty,  this  spirit  costume  oppresses 
me.  A  spirit  ought  not  to  appear  longer  than  for  ono 
minute;  he  ought  to  die  early  and  quickly,  he  ought  to 
pass  into  flames  and  vanish." 

"There  is  a  minute  called  eternity,"  said  the 
king. 

Jrma  had  rejoiced  in  appearing  beautiful,  hut  now 
a  higher  joy  shot  through  her:  he,  so  handsome  and 
tall,   such  a  knightly  and  manly  figure,  more  perfect 

than  any  fancy  couid  devise he  can  give  the  kiss  of 

eternity,  for  the  highest  realization  of  kingliness  has 
been  revealed  in  him. 

And  Irma  stood,  scarcely  seeing  and  hearing  what 
was  going  on  around  her. 

The  royal  pair  proceeded  on,  and  Irma  seemed  to 
herself  all  at  once  beggarly  in  her  gorgeous  attire. 
The  king  was  no  longer  near,  she  saw  him  iu  the  dis- 
tance, beaming  like  a  divine  apparition. 

Those  around  Irma  praised  her  ingenious  and 
poetically  beautiful  costume,  —  she  heard  them  not. 
She  was  summoned  to  the  queen.  The  king  had  wished 
to  open  the  hall  with  the  queen,  and  the  queen  had 
declined;  it  was  only  a  matter  of  ceremony,  the  king 
always  asked  her,  but  the  queen  never  danced. 

She  now  begged  Irma  to  open  the  hall  with  the 
king  in  her  stead. 

Irma  bowed  her  thanks;  but  a  feeling  arose  within 
ber,  3  feeling  of  pride,  and  exaltation  over  the  queen: 
"You  are  not  giving  to  me.  I  am  giving.  I  am  re- 
nooncing.  He  is  mine!  The  priest  has  given  him  to 
you,  but  eternal  nature  has  bestowed  him  on.  m%l  T^ra. 
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are  a  tender  delicate  flower,  but  we,  we  are  a  pair  of 
eagles,  hovering  in  the  air  above." 

Sho  did  not  consider  how  she  could  allow  all  this 
to  eater  her  mind:  all  the  blood  in  her  veins  had  turned 
to  fire.  —  The  ijuadrille  began. 

Irma  felt  the  warm  breath  of  the  king;.  He  pressed 
her  band,  he  uttered  tight  jests  and  said  how  agreeable 
it  was  to  conjure  around  him  in  fancy,  a.  world  of 
fancy.  Irma  felt  how  utterly  differently  tbey  would  like 
to  have  spoken,  aye,  how  they  would  lite  to  have  been 
silent  together;  but  they  were  obliged  to  talk  of  in- 
different matters  and  might  not  be  silent.  Whenever 
the  king  touched  her  hand,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she 
must  suddenly  float  away  with  him,  and  when  he  let 
it  fall  again,  as  if  she  must  sink.  They  wore  very 
near  throwing  the  whole  quadrille  into  disorder. 

The  queen  soon  left  the  ball.  The  king  accom- 
panied her,  hut  quickly  returned  again. 

Irma  went  round  the  room,  and  all  the  confused 
noise  seemed  to  her  like  a  dream.  She  smiled  when 
she  at  leng^tb  met  her  brother,  who  appeared  with  his 
wife  in  rich  mediieval  costume.  The  words  were  for 
ever  on  her  lips:  do  I  still  live?  Tell  me,  where  am 
I?  Who  am  I?  She  had  come  hither  through  ether, 
and  was  floating  in  another  world,  and  in  this  world 
there  were  but  two  human  beings  —  he  and  she  .  .  . 
the  only,  the  first  human  pair  .  .  .  tjie  gods  are  living 
again,  and  his  kiss  is  eternity.  .  .  . 

sat  with  her  brother  and  sister-in-law  in  a 
der  a  pine-tree.  Presently  the  king  came  by. 
art,  she  hastened  towards  him  and  embraced 
.laiming:  We  will  die  together!  Thou  art 
1  I  am  thine!     We  are  alone  in  the  worldl 
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.  .  But  ahe  only  rose  and  bowed  trembliugly.  The 
kiug  eat  down  beside  her;  she  felt  that  his  eye  was 
resting  on  Ler. 

As  if  he  saw  her  to-day  for  the  first  time,  he  gazed 
with  delight  on  the  beautiful  form  of  her  head,  her 
curls  playing  round  her  throat  down  to  the  shoulders 
and  the  dimpled  neck;  she  appeared  to-day  taller  than 
usual,  and  the  whole  form  waa  so  full  and  in  such 
perfect  proportion;  the  delicate  oval  of  the  face,  the 
broad  forehead,  richly  arched  as  it  were  with  its  too 
seriona  thoughts,  the  finely  curved  eyebrows,  the  brown 
eye  with  its  moist  brilliancy,  and  the  lips  so  swelling. 

"You  are  beautiful  and  I  love  youl"  said  the  king 

"And  you  are  handsome  and  great  and  I  love  you 
boundlessly!"  returned  she,  without  giving  iitterance 
to  the  words  which  echoed  in  her  heart  a  thimsandfold. 
She  closed  her  eyes,  and  allowed  the  king's  glance  to 
rest  upon  her. 

"Irma,"  said  the  king.  "Irma,"  he  repeated.  He 
added  no  more,  his  voice  hesitated. 

Silently,  the  two  sat  beside  each  other  for  a  time, 
and  then  drawing  a  deep  breath,  the  king  began  again. 

"Oh  Irma,  there  is  one  moment,  which  is  imracasnr- 
able  life  .  .  .  then  nothing  separates  ...  in  the  world 
below  men  reckon  by  hours  and  minutes.  Above  in 
heaven  the  world  is  vanished." 

Irma  looked  up  —  Bmno  and  his  wife  were  no 
longer  there.     She  was  alone  with  the  king.  — 

She  longed  to  fall  on  her  knees  before  him,  to 
embrace  him  with  all  the  ardour  of  her  feelings.  With 
a  powerful  effort  ahe  constrained  herself  to  realize  all 
that  surrounded  her;  the  music,  the  lights.,  the  c     ~ 
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"I?"  aaid  the  queen,  directing  lier  glance  to  tiie 
king  wLo  was  aitting  opposite,  looking  at  an  illustrated 
paper  lying  before  him.  He  must  Lave  felt  the  queen's 
eye,  for  lie  looked  up  and  said: 

"Yes,  speak  out  your  wish." 

"Then  I  should  like  Emilia  Galotti." 

All  looked  up.  This  play,  like  Schiller's  "Cabal 
and  Love",  had  under  the  fonner  government,  stood  in 
the  list  of  forbidden  pieces. 

There  was  a  pause.  It  was  for  the  king  alone  to 
speak.    What  would  he  say? 

He  was  silent  After  amoment,  he  showed  Schnahels- 
dorf,  who  was  sitting  not  far  from  liim,  a  portrait  of  a 
foreign  scholar  who  had  died  a  short  time  before,  in- 
quiring if  it  was  a  good  likeness. 

Schiiabelsdorf  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

The  qneen  felt  thoroughly  frightened,  when  she  heard 
her  husband's  voice,  it  sounded  so  strange. 

At  the  same  moment,  Baum  handed  her  a  cup.  The 
queen  turned  quickly,  as  if  a  malicious  eat  had  sprung 
on  her  shoulder,  so  frightened  did  she  look;  she  knocked 
against  the  offered  cup  which  felt  to  the  ground.  Had  a 
bomb  suddenly  hurst  in  the  room,  it  could  not  have  had 
a  more  startling  effect  Baum  picked  up  the  pieces,  ho 
would  have  liked  to  have  thrown  himself  down  on 
his  face,  he  was  so  unspeakably  unhappy;  but  he  dared 
not  speak,  not  even  to  beg  pardon,  that  would  have 
been  a  still  greater  offence  against' all  discipline.  The 
qneen  turned  to  him,  and  said:  , 

"It  was  not  your  fault.     It  was  mine." 

Then  she  begged  the  ladies,  who  had  got  up  to 
inspect  and  to  adjust  the  mischief  that  had  happened, 
to  dt  down  again  quietly.    The  Lord  etewacd  b%t'&.'a-&fei. 
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to  Baum,  and  told  him  in  a  wliisper,  that  he  had  betl 
go,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  other  servants. 

The  queen  required  her  utmost  self-possession  not 
to  fall  out  of  the  social  groove,  every  thing  awam 
fore  her  —  and  yet  she  sat  upright,  and  smiled,  and 
looked    after  the    departing    servant  as  if,    with    the 
broken  pieces,  he  were  carrying  away  something  else 
that  was  shattered  for  ever.  Baum  went  out,  and  stood, 
as  if  stunned,  against  the  halusters.     He  would  like 
have  thrown  himself  down  for  shame  —  such  a  thing 
had  never  before  happened  to  him  —  it  would 
a  shame  to  him  throughout  his  life,  and  it  waa  no  use 
the  queen  having  taken  the  blame  npon  herself, 
knew  he  must  suffer  for  it.     He  looked  at  the  broken 
pieces,   and  only  wished  that  he  himself  were  dashed^] 
into  fragments. 

After  the  little  disturbance,  the  best  order  was 
restored  to  the  small  circle  in  the  saloon.  SiJina- 
belsdorf,  the  great  helper  in  need,  who  in  the 
newly  formed  ministry,  had  accepted  the  department 
of  foreign  affairs,  understood  how  to  recover  the  good 
humour  of  the  evening  by  an  attractive  conversa- 
tion. —  Alluding  to  Emilia  Galotti  he  spoke  of  the 
interesting  investigations,  or  rather  hypotheses,  sug- 
gested by  the  names  given  by  the  poet.  Thus  he 
thought  that  Lessiug  intended  a  slight  allusion  to 
Macchiavelli,  who  was  falsely  estimated  even  in  the 
past  century,  when  he  named  his  intriguer  Marinelli. 
They  contain  the  same  vowels.  And  Orsina,  ^-in  that 
name  there  lay  something  like  the  hilt  and  blade  of 
a  da^er  just  drawn  &om  the  sheath;  the  full  o  followed 
by  the  pointed  i;  —  he  went  on  talking,  giving  mi 
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attractive  information  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  Eound 
ia  the  names  of  poetic  characters.  Lesstng  had  acted 
very  wisely  in  having  changed  tlic  name  Melchisedek 
—  as  the  Jew  is  called  in  Boccacio  —  into  Nathan,  ■ — 
Nathan!  the  name  expresses  comprehensiveness.  Gret- 
chen,  ClSrchen,  Dorothea,  Natalie,  —  how  suitahle 
were  these  names  of  Goethe's  for  his  female  char- 
acters. Even  Schiller  had  many  that  suited  ex- 
cellently: Franz  Moor  —  Posa  —  how  fine  was  tliia 

Schnahelsdorf  spoke  to-day  well  and  agreeably.  It  Is 
excellent  when  a  man  has  snch  wealth  in  liimself  like 
a  book;  a  wealth  that  endures,  and  can  be  given  forth 
at  any  time,  troubling  itself  in  no  way  about  moods, 
and  broken  cups,  and  ill  humoured  picture  gazers. 

No  one  seemed  inclined  to  come  to  Schnabeladorf's 
help,  he  was  obliged  to  go  on  talking  alone.  At 
last  Irma  took  pity  on  him,  and  threw  in  the  remark, 
that  it  was  strange  that  in  our  own  day,  we  didn't 
invent  any  more  proper  names.  We  can  only  borrow, 
combine,  and  abbreviate. 

At  this  suggestion,  the  attempt  was  made  to  invent 
new  names,  —  and  this  caused  much  merriment,  for 
no  one  snccceded. 

The  superintendent  related  how  he  knew  a  peasant 
in  the  mountains,  who  had  seven  daughters,  the  first 
was  called  Prima,  the  second  Secunda  the  third  Tertia  &c. 

The  king  on  this  evening  scarcely  looked  up  from 
the  illustrated  papers,   but  the  queen  nodded  kindly 
to  each  speaker,  —  she  was  thankful  to  any  ope  who 
spoke,  for  something  had  happened  to  her  which 
had  really  not  desired.     As  little  as  she  had  wish 
break  the  cup  —  just  so  htde  had  she  conaidju 

On  tlu  Sels/kts.  11.  ^ 
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filr  he  fcepc  scrokiag^  1m  tj^m 

band;   he  al-tvsTS  £i  Am,  wbn  &ft&i£  ■■■■  tmm 
to  subdue  or  to  CMifUE.    T&e  Kmc  «m  m  batr  dni 
iog:  Do«s  the  e&»  kB«r  wtMag  Aa^  &  O^  Ai 
hsTor't  mliHwi  I*  pve  dis  fines  hoe  &r  ^bbcs? 
it  ponjbfe?    Far  Aott  peqfe  wW  »e  *^T^  '^  '^"^ 
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—  But  ^jioMj  iha  fcis^  fek  a  Otom^H  faww 
t)H  brain,  amd  be  btrtiiiintarilj  stroked  bos  I 
onRome  ida  feeling,  —  qtnekly  tlie  idea  aww 
lliai:  This  is  an  intrigoe;  abe  ia  eapkUe  of  it,  ■ 
^  la  Hamlet  hxve  a  Crap  laid  for  na,  to  see  -whaX  cAct 
the  pl^  <ni  die  ita^e  would  hare  npon  bs.  —  Tct  bo! 
aomethin^  »aid  wHhin  Mm,  then  she  woold  Iixts  ta 
sarpri^  na,  and  —  tbat'g  not  her  -way  — ^  Bst  facUer- 
nees  and  rehemeaee,  and  deep  norest  of  coaaanan 
straggled  in  the  kinga  heart  Hia  absorption  ta  dM 
iUmErated  Jonrsala  wag  tike  a  withdrawal  as  tt  wcie 
into  a  separate  hox  in  the  middle  of  the  company. 
Never  before  bad  the  king  read  coQCiiiDoasly  in  Us 
prirate  circle,  he  had  nsnally  only  looked  at  this  oc 
tluit  ptcttire,  ani  handed  it  to  others  for  notice  or  eom- 
••  r"  Ti.-day  he  read,   and  knew  not  what  be 

fte  witnld  gladly  have  sought  for  Irma's  vye, 
hap|)y  when    be  heard  her  speak  bo  freely. 
1  her,  he  woald  have  liked  to  have  looked 
tt  he  ventured  not  even  to  smile  approval  to 
■rks,      He  had    left  Schnabelsdorfs    remarks 
jired:  he  must  tlicrcf'.iro  seem  not  to  have  heard 
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The  queen  rose.  All  stood  up  aa  if 
every  one  had  felt  a,  sort  of  electric  tension  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  yet  the  evening  had  heen  a 
cheerful  one.  The  queen  made  Sclmabelsdorf  happy, 
hy  telling  him  as  she  took  her  leave  how  grateful 
they  ought  to  he  to  him,  for  he  waa  always  able  to 
bring  forward  such  charming  suhjects  of  conversation. 
Then  she  said  aloud  to  the  superintendent,  louder  than 
'was  her  wont 

"If  the  getting  up  of  Emilia  Galottl  gives  yon 
tronble,  — " 

''Oh  no,  your  Majesty." 

"I  mean  if  the  time  is  too  short,  — " 

"It  is  perfectly  sufficient,"  replied  the  superintendent. 

He  had  already,  in  thought,  made  his  cast,  and  he 
intended  to  try  the  new  experiment  of  dressing  the 
piece  in  the  costuioe  of  the  previous  century. 

"I  think,"  resumed  the  queen,  and  her  face  wore  an 
expression  foreign  to  it,  I  think  if  'Nathan  the  wise,' 
or  'Minna  of  Barnhelm'  appear  better  on  the  stage, 
give  one  of  them." 

"Let  it  remain  as  it  Js;"  exclaimed  the  king  sud- 
denly, "let  Emilia  Galotti  he  performed,  and  place  on 
the  bill:  by  royal  command." 

The  king  gave  his  arm  to  his  wife,  and  withdrew 
with  her.  The  rest  of  the  company  bowed  low.  They 
went  down  the  steps  freely  talking  of  indifferent  things ; 
those  not  living  in  the  palace  got  into  their  carriages, 
and  the  others  retired  to  their  apartments.  But  through- 
oat  ihe  capital,  and  in  the  palace  apartments,  every  one 
had  his  own  thoughts. 

Irma  allowed  herself  to  he  quickly  undressed,  and 
dlsmisBed  her  maid;  then  she  took  one  o^  Ij%%»\k^ 
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Tolumea  from  her  siuall  portable  library,  the  dnst  lay 
on  it.  Sbe  clapped  the  book  several  times  together,  so 
that  the  dnst  flew  out,  and  then,  without  stopping,  she 
read  "Emilia  Galotti." 

She  did  not  sleep  till  towards  morning,  and  when 
she  awoke  she  was  obliged  to  reflect  where  she  was. 
book  lay  still  open  before  her,   the  lights  had  bamt 
themselves   out,   for  she  had  forgotten    to    exUnguisIl., 
them,   and  there  was  a  close  almost  stiflisj 
Bleeping  apartment. 

About  the  same  hoar  that  Irma  woke,  bitter  (eare 
were  being  shed  in  the  building  of  the  theatre.  The 
superintendent  was  having  "Emilia  Galotti"  studied 
by  a  new  cast,  and  had  taken  the  part  of  Emilia  from 
the  chief  actress,  who  felt  herself  entitled  to  it,  and 
had  given  it  to  a  younger  talent-,  the  leading  actresa 
was  therefore  to  take  the  part  of  Claudia;  and  sha; 
now  sat  weeping  behind  a  side  scene,  exclaiming, 
"Pearls  denote  tears,  but  not  tears  pearls."  Tha 
fluperintendent,  generally  such  a  kind  obliging  maUi 
was  unmerciful. 

But  still  more  unhappy  than  the  former  Emilia  — , 
for  she  was  still  to  take  her  part  in  the  performance  — 
was  Baum,  who  on  account  of  the  accident  of  the  eu] 
was  no  longer  allowed  to  hold  his  place  in  the  im 
mediate  vicinity  of  Royalty.  He  lamented  his  misfot 
tune  to  Walpurga,  and  she  entreated  the  queen  tha 
Baum  might  be  received  into  favor  again. 

So  on  the  second  evening,  the  queen  asked  if  the 
lacquey  Baum  was  ill.  He  was  released.  Full  of  gron 
titude  he  went  to  Walpurga 

"I  will  never  forget  you  for  this,  you  have  donfl 
me  a  benefit  for  ray  whole  life." 
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"I  am  glad  that  I  have  been  able  for  once  to  do 
you  a  service." 

"I  will  recompense  you  for  it,"  said  Baum. 

Baum  quickly  witbdrew,  for  Irma  entered.  Soon 
after  came  the  king.  He  wisbed  to  epeak  Frencb  witb 
Irma,  but  sbe  begged  bim  not  to  do  to  so,  and  said: 

"Simplicity  is  very  susceptible." 

"And  fio-called  good-nature,"  replied  the  king,  "is 
often  very  malicious  and  intriguing.  Feebleness  and 
pliability  fancy  tbemselves  all  at  once  obliged  to  be 
very  strong." 

"We  must  be  gentle,"  replied  Irma. 

They  both  had  spoken  German  before  Walpurga, 
and  she  had  not  understood  a  ivord  of  it. 

"I  admire  the  power  of  the  spy  of  hearts,"  said  the 
king,  "1  must  confess  I  bow  before  it  in  humility.  I 
have  never  believed  in  such  greatness  in  the  actual 
world." 

Irma  nodded  lightly,  and  replied,  "The  hero  is 
Hettore  Gonzaga,  but  the  true  Emilia  Galotti  loves 
him  with  a  power  which  is  worthy  of  him," 

"And  the  true  Hettore  is  no  dilettante  and  weakling, 
and  needs  no  Marin elli." 

The  relation  which  was  kindled  in  shame  and  pae- 
Bion,  was  animated  afresh  by  the  cunning  intrigue  of 
the  queen,  for  the  application  of  the  proscribed  play 
was  regarded  as  well  considered.  It  was  like  a  breath 
of  wind  which  moves  the  flame  hither  and  thither  to 
extinguish  it,  but  only  fans  it  afresh.  Deep  in  the 
background  of  their  hearts,  a  new  plea  for  emanoipa- 
lion  was  hidden,  and  it  was  this,  —  that  the  queen  wat 
not  the  pure  angel  which  she  assumed  to  be.  — 
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"I  am  firmly  convinced"  said  the  king  "thatHipp*- 
cratea  conjured  the  fatal  crystal  cnp  into  Nauailtaa's 
"No,  your  Majesty,'''  replied  Irma  eagerly.  "Hippo- 
cratea  is  a  noble  man.  —  somewhat  of  a  pedant  in- 
deed, —  but  too  good  and  too  wise  to  do  anything  of 
the  sort." 
The  King  aoon  went  away,  and  when  he  had  IbSbh 
Walpurga  said:  \l 

"Now,  Countess,  they  might  cut  open  all  my  veina, 
and  I  couldn't  say  what  you  have  been  talking  about; 
I  haven't  understood  a  word." 
"Well,  Walpurga,"  said  Irma,  "the  king  is  a  very 
learned  man  and  yesterday  a  book  was  read,  and  we  ^^ 
have  been  talking  about  it."  m 

Walpurga  was  satisfied.  ^M 

"I  thought  to  find  the  cineen  here,"  aaid  Irma  after 
a  time  passing  her  whole  hand  over  her  face,   as  if  to 
produce  a  new  expression  on  it. 
"The  queen  isn't  coming  to-day,"  replied  Walpurga, 
"she has  sent  me  word  that  she  isn't  very  well;  otherwise 
she  never  neglects  being  present  when  we  bathe  the 
cliild,  and  there  is  nothing  more  heantiful  either  than 
auoh  a  child  in  its  hath  and  after  its  bath;  it's  like  a 
new  bom  thing,  and  it  splashes,  and  shouts,  and  crows.  — 
Won't  you  he  present  too  once?  It's  a  real  pleasure." 
Irma  declined,  and  soon  went  away. 
The  queen  lay  quiet  and  alone  in  her  apartment. 
Her  heart  still  trembled  with  fear  at  what  she  had 
done  —  no  —  at  what  had  happened  to   her  without 
her   having  really  willed    it.     As  by    some    invisible 
power  of  fate,   a  dagger  had  been    prised  into   her_J 
hand;  she  could  not  and  she  wonld  not  use  it. 
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yet  Euapicion  was  rooted  deep  within  her  soul;  suBpicion! 
the  word  stood  suddenly  hefore  hor  as  though  she  had 
never  heard  it  ■ —  as  if  she  Lad  never  hitherto  known  what 
it  eipressed.  Nothing  is  more  pure,  nothing  more  harra- 
lesB;  every  joyful  word,  every  cheerful  tone,  every 
smile  is  equivocal,  every  harmless  observation  has  a 
double  meaning  - —  it  were  better  to  die  than  to  foster 
suspicion!  The  blessed  gift  of  fancy  which  truly  images 
the  life  of  another,  follows  it  in  every  feeling,  and 
fondly  insinuates  itself,  this  power  of  imagination  and 
co-existence  with  another  had  become  a  consuming  flame, 
dream  images  floated  before  the  wakeful  eye,  and  would 
not  be  scared  away.  Were  the  terrible  fate  only  de- 
cided! —  one  can  take  a  position  against  a  manifest 
wrong;  but  against  a  suspicion,  there  is  none;  it  renders 
a  being  restless  and  fleeting  —  nothing  is  fixed,  the 
ground  trembles  constantly  under  foot. 

The  queen  was  not  ill.  She  could  well  have  gone 
into  the  apartments  of  her  little  son;  but  to-night  she 
could  not  have  looked  into  his  fece  and  smiled  to  him 
—  in  her  heart  she  had  an  evil  thought  against  his 
father. 

Often  she  got  up  —  she  wonid  send  for  the  king, 
she  would  tell  him  everything,  and  he  should  free  her 
from  the  tormenting  suspicion.  She  believed  him.  She 
thought  that  he  would  acknowledge  to  her  honestly, 
whether  he  was  still  true  and  one  with  her  in  heart. 
"He  is  true  and  open,"  she  said  to  herself;  aJid  from 
the  depth  of  her  heart  arose  love  for  her  husband. 
Still,  if  he  had  swerved  from  the  right,  ho  had  already 
committed  an  untruth.  How- — ^ would  ha  now  acknow- 
ledge it?  Can  one  ask  a  man  upon  his  conscience, 
when  he  has   already  denied  his  conscience?     And.  %£. 


k*  <U«  mekmawleige  the  homble  thiag,  As  inmU 
bMT  it  rihall/.  O^  not  tbk  nu^cioD — it  ptoKned 
kar  iHWt;  dK  lelt  tlist  U  hudeaed  hez  amU  Conid  it 
then  be  tbat  nil  —  ^e,  even  the  snspicdoii  of  evil  — 
dMCroys  erwydiiiig  that  comes  within  its  iiiflDeoce? 

She  su  down  agwn;  she  could  not  ask  the  king. 

"Let  it  be  soJ"  cried  she  at  last;  "I  nmst  endure 
this  (rial,  and  the  Spirit  of  Truth  will  give  me  power." 

She  thought  for  a  momeat  of  confiding  ia  the 
phj^dan.  He  was  her  fatherly  friend;  but,  "No!" 
she  exclumed  to  herself,  "I  am  not  weak,  I  will  not 
l«t  myself  be  helpedi  if  X  have  to  learn  the  terrible 
truth,  I  will  do  so  myself;  and  if  it  is  delusion,  I  will 
conquer  it  alone." 

At  table  and  in  society,  the  queen  was  doubly 
amiable  to  her  husband  and  (o  Irma.  When  she  looked 
at  ber  friend,  she  felt  as  if  she  must  ask  her  forgive- 
ness for  having  even  for  one  moment  thought  basely 
of  her.  But  when  she  was  again  alone,  she  felt  het 
soul  carried  away  to  liim  and  to  ber;  she  longed  to 
know  of  what  they  were  now  thinking,  doing,  and 
saying  —  perhaps  they  were  speaking  of  her,  smiling 
at  ber,  ridiculing  her,  and,  who  knows?  —  perhiqw 
wisluDg  her  dead  .  .  . 

She  herself  wished  to  be  dead.  ~ 


TENTH  CHAPTEB. 

"Thjs  evening  I  am  goiug  to  the  theatre,"  said 
Baum  to  Walpurga,  on  the  afternoon,  of  the  22nd  of 
January.  "TLere  is  to  be  a  remarkahle  piece;  it  is  a 
pity  you  can't  go  too." 

"I  have  seen  masquerades  enough,"  replied  "Wal- 
purga.  "I  stay  with  my  child;  my  child  is  the  only 
one  in  the  whole  court  who  can't  disguise  himself." 

The  court  theatre  was  filled  to  the  very  last  place 

long  before  the  beginning  of  the  piece,   and  there  was 

a  lively  chattering  among  the  audience  which  sounded 

like  the  waves  on  the  seashore.     They  spoke  of  what 

it  meant,  that  it  was  said  on  the  playbill  — 

"In  commemoration  of  Lesaing's  birth-day, 

'Emilia  Galotti,' 

By  Royal  command." 

They  spoke  more  in  hints  than  words,  but  under^ 
stood  each  other  perfectly.  Was  this  performance  to 
be  a  striking  answer  to  many  a  rumour?  Would  the 
court  come?  and  who  will  be  in  its  train? 

Three  hollow  sounds  were  heard.  They  were  the 
signal  that  the  court  was  entering  the  gallery  of  com- 
munication between  the  palace  and  the  theatre.  Every 
eye  —  every  opera-glass  —  was  directed  to  the  royal 
box. 

The  qneen  entered  —  she  was  radiant  in  youthful 
beanty.  The  nobilitywho  oecnpied  the  first  row,  rose. 
The  queen  bowed  graciously.  She  sat  down,  and  read 
with  great  attention  the  bill  that  was  fastened  over  thft 
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bos.  The  king  came  immediately  after,  and  eat  downl 
beside  her;  he  too  greeted  the  stacding  nobility,  who  1 
then  seated  themaelvos  at  the  same  time  with  his  ] 
Majesty,  as  if  they  were  linked  with  him. 

The  king  reached  behind  for  his  opera-glasa,  which 
was  handed  to  him.     He   surveyed  the  audience  while 
the  orchestra  was  playing  the  overtnre.     Irma'a  wish  J 
had     been    fulfilled.      Since     the    new    rdgivie     there  k 
was    music    again   before    the  play   and    between  the  I 

Who  is  sitting  behind  the  queen? 

The  Countess  of  Wildenort 

She  wears  a  single  rose   in  her  brown  hair.     She 
was    saying     some    complimentary    words    to    Colonel  i 
Bronnen.     She  was   smiling  and   showing  her  pearljr-1 
teeth. 

A  young  critic  in  the  pit  said  to  his  neighbour: 

"Countess  Wildenort  has  certainly  not  without  de- 
sign stuck  only  one  rose  in  her  hah-,  like  Emilia 
Galotti." 

Lovers  of  music  biased  for  silence,  for  the  talkin_ 
in  the  house  was  so  disturbing  that  the  beautiful  music   i 
of  the  overture  was   scarcely  heard.     The  request  for 
silence,  however,  was  of  no  avail;  it  was  not  till  tha    , 
curtain  drew  np  that  there  was  stillness. 

The  first  act  afiordcd  opportunity  for   especial  ap- 
plause   only   at  its  conclusion.      Tiie  haate    and   pre- 
possession of  the  prince   is  shown  in  his   wishing  to  J 
sign  a  death-warrant  quickly.     His  carriage  is  driving  J 
np;    the    old    Privy    Counsellor    Eota    withdraws    tha  J 
document. 

In  order  to  distinguish  the  festivity  of  the  evening,  I 
the  superintendent  had  introduced  between  each  act  1 1 
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piece  of  music  by  soine  iaraous  composer.  Malicionfl 
tongues  wished  to  assert  that  this  was  only  done  to 
drown  discttSKions  on  a  piece  that  had  not  been  per- 
formed hero  for  so  many  years;  had  this  heeu  the  in- 
tention, it  would  have  been  frustrated ,  for  conversation 
was  animated  both  in  the  body  of  tho  house  and  in  the 
court  box. 

The  king  spoke  with  the  superintendent,  and  the 
latter  said:  "In  this  Kota,  Leasing  has  depicted  a 
character  as  insignificant  in  itself  as  it  is  sure  of 
obtaining  upplanse.  Ii.  is  here  that  the  author 
proves  himself  a  master.  And  it  has,  moreover, 
tUe  advantage  that  the  part  can  be  played  by  a 
veteran," 

The  queen  looked  round  astonished.  Are  these 
then  only  enacted  parts,  and  not  life-affecting  facts? 

The  play  proceeded.  Tho  Bcene  between  Appiani 
and  Marinelli  was  loudly  applauded.  The  queen,  who 
usually  withdrew  into  tbe  salon  near  her  box  in  the 
intervals  between  the  acts,  to-night  never  left  her  place. 
Irma  too,  as  first  maid  of  honour,  was  obliged  to 
remain. 

The  lord  steward  said  in  the  corridor  to  Bronnen, 
between  the  third  and  fourth  act:  "If  only  this 
execrable  democratic  piece  were  finished  I  The  sweet 
mob  down  there  may  become  demonstrative!"  The 
fourth  act  came,  the  scene  between  Orsina,  and 
Marinelli.  The  queen  seemed  to  grasp  her  fan 
almost  convulsively.  The  effort  for  self-command 
was  strong.  She  heard  and  saw  what  was  going  on 
on  the  stage,  and  listened  with  strained  attention  to 
Irma's   breath   behind   her,   as   it   went   i^\tV'£t  a\A. 
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louder.  She  longed  to  turn  round  suddenly,  and 
look  in  hor  face,  but  she  ventured,  noti  she  saw 
the  figures  on  the  stage,  and  her  eye  wandered  to 
her  husband's  countenance.  It  was  to  her  like  a 
double  hearing  and  a  doable  seeing.  It  required 
all  her  self-command  to  conceal  her  agitation.  The 
scene  went  on.  Ordna  aad  Odoardo  — K  Irma  were 
now  to  faint  behind  her  —  what  then?  What  had 
she  done  in  having  the  piece  performed?  The  scene 
proceeded;  Orsina  gives  the  dagger  to  her  father;  she 
rises  at  last  into  a  frantic  fury,  "If  we  all — "  she  cried, 
"we,  the  whole  baud  of  forsaken  ones  —  if  we  all 
changed  into  furies  and  bacchantes  —  if  we  all  could 
have  him  within  our  clutch,  could  tear  him  limb  from 
limb,  rend  him  to  pieces  —  to  find  the  heart  which 
the  traitor  promised  to  each  and  gave  to  none!  Ha, 
ha!  that  would  be  a  dance  —  that  would!"  — 

If  Irma  were  now  to  scream  aloud  .  .  .  The  queen 
seized  the  front  of  the  box  convulsiyely  —  it  seemed 
to  lier  as  if  she  must  call  out  to  the  people. 

All  remained  quiet 

When  the  scene  was  over,  the  king  turned  to  Irma, 
and  said  in  a  light  tone : 

"That  Mflller  plays  excellently." 

"  Surprising  well ,  your  Majesty,but  in  certain  parts 
a  little  over-acted;  the  words:  'Ihave  nothing  to  pardon, 
for  I  have  nothing  to  take  amiss,'  she  said  too  sharply, 
she  made  her  voice  too  unnatural.  Tlie  openly  injured 
ought  to  speak  more  like  dagger- thrus ts ;  one  ought 
to  see  the  dagger  in  the  words,  before  it  is  displayed 
as  sharp  steel." 

Irma's  voice  was  firm  and  clear;  nothing  tremulous 
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in  it.  The  queea  opened  lier  fan,  and  fanned  herself 
in  an  agitated  manner  to  cool  her  face. 

"No  one  conld  have  spoken  thus,"  she  thought, 
"whose  conacienee  spoke  accusation;  her  voice  must 
have  faltered,  and  her  face  would  have  been  petrified 
at  Bnch  a  sight  .  .  ." 

The  queen  turned  round  and  nodded  kindly  to 
Inua. 

"I  am  stronger  than  I  thonght,"  said  Irma  to  her- 
self, smoothing  her  gloves.  When  she  had  heard 
Odoardo  speak,  a  mist  had  spread  over  her  eyes;  if 
that  were  her  own  father  —  and  it  might  have  been . . . 
something  cried  aloud  within  her;  but  the  cry  came 
not  to  her  lips.  Now  she  was  again  composed  and 
quiet 

The  play  ended  without  interruption;  only  the 
audience  were  not  to  be  prevented  irom  calling  Odoardo 
Gialotti  before  the  curtain  three  times.  The  king  too 
applauded. 

The  court  returned  to  the  palace;  they  assembled 
for  tea  with  the  queen. 

The  queen  was  cheerful,  as  if  after  having  escaped 
from  some  danger.  There  was  a  vivacity  and  freedom 
in  her  air  which  had  not  been  remarked  in  her  for  long; 
a  fatal  weight  had  been  taken  from  her  heart;  she  was 
now  free,  and  she  vowed  never  more  to  think  basely 
of  any  one,  and  least  of  all  of  her  neighbour. 

They  sat  at  tea  and  the  queen  asked  her  huabaud: 
"You  too  saw  the  play  —  did  you  not  —  for  the  first 
time?" 

"Oh  no,  I  saw  it  in  travelling;  I  now  forget  where. 
I  consider  it  very  suitable,"  said  he,  turning  to  the 
superintendent,  "that  yon,  dear  Schoning,  dreEB«ii  tW 


«  happy. 
"U««  do  yoB  like  the  piece,"  asked  Iks  I 
>  obysiciaa. 

"Your  Majesty,  the  piece  is  classieaL" 
"Yi>u  are  not  UHually  so  orthodox." 
"Nor  am  I  in  this  instance;"  replied  Gmtho', 
"1  uiAy  say  that  I  honour  Lessing  with  my  wIk^ 
Itwurt  i  perhaps  indeed  too  exclnfiively ,  bnt  in  thia 
jj»j\  Lessing  has  not  yet  anived  at  the  repose  of  &ee- 
4viui  it  is  a  production  of  the  noblest  metancholy,  a 
iluii^  which  in  our  day  we  ehoald  also  call  fragmentary; 
for  iho  plot  does  not  end  with  the  conclusion,  th^e 
null  ivmainB  a  wide  breach  unfilled.  This  proceeds 
^w«ver  essentially  from  the  fact,  that  a  great  his- 
M^iMkt  subject,  belon^ng  to  the  time  of  the  Romans,. 
^As  bfieia  transferred  to  the  cabinet  and  country  seat— 
1^'  a  Hiiiall  Italian  prince."  4 

"How  do  you  mean,"  inquired  the  king.  " 

'I'ho  nhvsiciau  explained: 

TtXay  there  is  a  pathos  of  despair  which 
;best  pitch  at  the  concluding  question: 
no  ugh  that  princes  are  men,  must 
sume  the  garb  of  their  friend?'  One 
.t  for  granted,  that  the  feeling  of  this 
jent  la  a  punishment  which  the  prince 
f  all  his  life.  Henceforth  the  princa  i 
man;  but  this  epi grammatical  ac- 
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knowledgment  of  hia  own  woakuesB,  and  of  tLe  base- 
uesB  of  those  who  Gurroiuiil  him,  does  not  appear  to  me 
a  full  and  real  expiation.  A  question,  and  such  a, 
one  at  the  close  of  a  drama,  which  is  to  leave  us  re- 
conciled with  the  eternal  law  of  things,  is  only  pos- 
sible, because  the  key-note  of  the  whole  ia  sarcastic, 
and  lies  in  the  bitter  words;  'He  who  does  not  lose 
his  reason  on  certain  things,  has  none  to  lose.'  The 
whole  defect  of  the  play  —  it  corresponds  with  Les- 
Bing's  law  of  truth  when  conduct  ia  not  governed  by 
authority  ■ — ■  the  unfilled  breach,  as  it  were,  lies  in  the 
fact,  that  Leasing  transferred  the  act  of  Virginins  from 
tbe  Roman  forma  to  the  stage,  from  the  passionate 
hand  of  the  citizen  with  a  slaughter  knife  in  his  grasp, 
to  that  of  the  malcontent  colonel  Galotti.  The  act  of 
Virginius  ivaa  tbe  turn  of  a  great  political  cata- 
strophe. After  it  the  revolution  bursts  out  as  an  ex- 
piation-, but  here  this  deed  is  placed  resultless  at  the 
conclusion,  and  there  is  no  expiation.  Hence  this  play 
dismisaea  ua  with  a  question  which  is  truly,  as  it  were, 
a  discord." 

This  explanation  gave  aatisfaetion.  In  spite  of  a 
strange  acrimony  which  was  at  first  mingled  with  it, 
it  raised  the  whole  matter  and  the  painful  impression 
it  had  excited,  into  a  cool  critical  atmosphere. 

"Something  peculiar  struck  mo,"  said  Irma,  she  felt 
as  if  she  could  not  remain  silent.  "I  have  discovered 
two  marriage-stories  in  the  play." 

" Marriage- Btoriea?  And  two  of  tliem?"  was,  eagerly 
asked. 

"Yes,  Emilia  is  the  child  of  an  unfortunate,  or 
honestly  spoken,  of  a  bad  marriage.  Tbia  rough  piece 
of  virtue  Odoardo,  and  the  conclUating  Claudia,  ha«* 
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made  a  Lorrtble  marriage,  aod  are  at  length  properly 
separated.  He  lives  on  hh  estate,  she  has  tbe  last 
poliBb  given  to  her  danghter  in  the  town;  Emilia  is  to 
devote  mnch  time  to  the  piano.  Papa  Odoardo  even 
Bits  morally  on  horseback;  Madame  Claudia  is  a  verj 
worldly  minded  member  of  society.  The  child  of  this 
marriage  is  Emilia,  and  her  marriage  with  Appiani 
would  have  been  just  the  same  aa  that  of  her  parents." 
"Cleverly  penetrated,"  smd  the  king,  and  animated 
by  his  applause,  Irma  continued: 

"Tbe  grandmother  of  Emilia  perhaps  said:  I  am  not 
happy,  my  daughter  Claudia  shall  be  bo  with  the  brave 
Odoardo,  who  was  at  that  time  only  a  captain.  And 
mother  Claudia  said:  I  am  not  happy,  my  daughter  Emi- 
lia shall  be  so,  and  Emilia  would  have  also  said  in  future: 
1  nm  not  happy,  my  daughter  &c.  —  it  is  an  everlasting 
chain  of  misery  and  resignation.  And  who  is  this  Mr. 
Appiani?  A  hypochondriac  couusellor  of  the  embassy, 
out  of  employ,  who  marries  his  wife  really  for  the  sake 
of  his  honest  father-in-law,  and  will  preach  to  her  just 
in  tlie  same  way  as  Odoardo  heretofore,  and  will  hava 
just  as  much  influence  as  Odoardo  has  had.  Appiani  was 
worth  a  charge  of  powder  or  even  two,  as  Afarinelli. 
thought^  why  had  he  no  eye  for  the  toilet  of  his  betrothedl 
In  the  next  winter  Emilia  Appiani  would  have  died  of 
cnnni  in  the  country  or  would  have  transfonned  herself, 
p    "  'ed  a  little  children's  school  on  lier  estate.    If 

g  —  she  must  have  melodies  like  Mozart's 
cd  Mazetto  Appiani  perceived  that  he  did 
,11  this  and  he  had  reason  —  although  hO' 
explain  it  to  himself  —  for  being  so  sad  be- , 
jetrothal.  Appiani  ought  only  to  have  marrietL^ 
vea  childreu-,  the  man  had  by  nature 
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tender  heart.  Had  he  quarrelled  with  liia  wife,  he 
■would  have  said  as  after  the  dispute  with  Marinelli:  'Aiil 
it  haa  done  me  gaod  —  my  blood  has  been  agitated  - — 
I  feel  myself  different  and  better.'  Emilia  loves  the 
prince,  therefore  she  fears  him.  Her  betrothed  bride- 
groom becomes  her  hnsband,  but  he  was  never  her 
lover.  — ■  I  -would  have  choBen  Appiani  as  a  deputy  of 
the  diet,  but  never  as  a  husband;  such  a  man  ought 
not  to  marry,  or  he  ought  only  to  marry  a  woman  who 
founds  Boup  kitchens,  but  not  an  Emilia  who  is  coquet 
enough  to  know  what  becomes  her." 

Irma's  cheek  glowed  as  she  thus  spoke;  she  had  a 
feeling  as  if  she  were  riding  through  forest  and  field 
on  a  wild  courser,  and  indeed  when  she  had  once 
begun  with  bitterness,  her  fancy  of  itself  cairied  her  on 
boldly  over  everything.  She  had  lost  all  fear  in 
speaking,  and  with  proud  self-reliance  she  now  felt  the 
sway  she  had  over  the  life  and  over  everything  around 
her. 

The  evening  which  had  threatened  so  stonnily,  ended 
only  in  refreshing  coolness  and  a  purified  atmosphere. 

The  queen  breathed  lightly,  and  felt  happy  in  being 
placed  in  a  circle  of  good  and  highly  gifted  people. 

Immediately  after  the  theatre,  Baum  had  hurried  to 
Walpuiga  and  told  her: 

"We  had  a  piece  to-night!  —  I  wonder  that  they 
dare  play  anything  so  free.  There's  a  prince  who  is 
just  going  to  marry  a  princess,  and  he  has  an  old  love 
—  but  she  is  still  beautiful  —  he  wanta  to  discard  her, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  procure  a  new  one,  who  is  very 
beautifnl,  but  on  the  same  day  her  marriage  takes 
place.  And  the  prince  has  a  chamberlain  who  is  his 
friend,  but  the  prince  treats  bim  hardly  it  ta  4.iea  "WA  I 


It  ht  waids;  k  ^Mia  ta  Vm  m 

•  tm  a  tool,  aad  dnedy  after- 

■  nrasd  his  noik.  sad  ^iKtaw 

B  Ainbeflam  hu  Ae  bridegrooa  AM  dead, 

nlm;  bal  diere  etmcs  tfae  idid  love  ^ti 

r  of  Bwilii  GhUoUi  mhA  ffin  Itiai  n^ 

r  Mabs  his  daa^fater  to  deatk."  « 

'--,^ad[  afctf  tuppens  afWirarda  to  tbe  prince  lj 

'lU  i)tli»>nhni''"  s^^  Walpnrfs.  V 

■•T^ai  I  doe't  know."  ~ 

"Soy  OMM  more,"  a^ked  Walpurga,  "bow  did  yoO 

ijttk  tiM  aaiae  of  the  bride?" 

'*'To«  h>T«  the  bill  there.     It's  all  written  thoe." 
Wk^tor^  read   the  hill,   and  it  trembled  ia  her 
]umL     'lliere  stood  nani(>«  which  the  kin^  and  Irma 
\iift  spoken  together,  on  the  day  when  she  had  nnder- 
)AM>d  nothing  of  what  they  said. 

"So  yon  have  had  that  story  performed!"  she  or- 
cluuied  —  "Oh  you  — oh!  all  of  you  together  are 
1  know — " 

The  warning  of  Mademoiselle  Kramer  availed. 
Walpurga  did  not  venture  to  add  the  words  that 
i  passing  through  her  mind. 

Ob  tte  following  evening  there  was  a  court  concert" 

.  hall  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  so  well 

IS  cnmpletoly  filled  with  men  in 

ad  decorationH,  and  well  dressed  ladies.   The 

c  court  circle  were  in  the   hall,    the   guests 

a&  adjoining  apartments  and  in  the  galleries, 

3  who  belonged  to  the   queen's   small  circle, 

I  bad  met  only  yesterday,  greeted  each  other 

p     '     "  "uliar  intimacy;  they  did  not  keep 

u  the  duty  of  all  to  speak  with 
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gueate  more  rarely  invited.  Tlie  king  was  in  a  tussar 
uniform  aad  was  inthebest  of  humours;  during  tLo  pauses, 
he  went  through  the  halls  and  spoke  to  this  one  and 
that,  having  a  congratulatory  word  for  each.  The  queen 
looked  unwell  and  evidently  had  to  make  an  effort  to 
preserve  her  deportment. 

Irma  was  accustomed  to  enter  into  cheerful  con- 
Tersation  with  the  musicians  who  performed  their  parts 
on  a  platform  raised  above  the  rest.  Malicious  tongues 
asserted  that,  in  so  doing,  she  only  wished  to  show  her 
affability  to  all  the  world,  but  Irma  simply  believed 
it  her  duty  to  acknowledge  personally  the  artists  en- 
gaged. 

The  physician  stood  talking  with  the  director  of 
the  academy  of  arta,  and  the  general  superintendent 
Schoning.  The  subject  in  discussion  was  a  design  for 
a  painting  to  decorate  the  new  parliament  house,  which 
the  king  had  built. 

The  aitiBt  expressed  his  regret  that  there  was  no 
fixed  figure  to  represent  the  constitution ;  a  female 
antique  with  a  scroll  or  anything  of  the  kind,  was 
always  inadequate  lUkd  allegorieally  cold. 

"Yon  awaken  an  old  thonght  in  me,"  replied  the 
superintendent.  "We  lack  the  mytli-making  power,  and 
permit  me  the  expression,  specially  in  this  case,  a 
power  for  directing  court  matters.  In  the  same 
manner  as  there  is  a  Field-marshal  there  should  be  a 
Court-marshal,  who  —  I  mean  it  seriously  —  should 
"  alwiiys  take  precedence  as  herald  of  the  constitution 
or  Buch-like  in  all  important  acts,  representing  the 
constitution  always  at  court  Believe  me  the  constitn- 
tion  has  no  place  at  court,  I  mean,  it  is  aot  T^^^^^a^iiftH^ 
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and  tLerefore  it  is  foreign  there.     Do  yon  not  agri 
with  me,  Privy  Counsellor  Gunther?" 

The  physician  answered,  roaeing  himself  from  iT 
reTerie,  "It  will  not  do  any  longer  to  transpoBe  into 
mythical  and  symholical  figures  that  which  our  minda 
have  conceived  definitely  and  with  distinctness  of 
thought;  it  would  he  parallel  to  the  abortive  attempt 
of  trying  to  represent  a  Goddess  of  reason." 

He  spoke  in  an  absent  manner,  for  he  was  looking 
across  to  Inna  the  whole  lime.  She  was  pasaing  back 
to  the  company,  when  the  physician  met  her,  ancL 
she  said: 

"Ahl  now-a-daya  everything  is  only  prograi 
In  the  old  times  the  king  had  a  bard  come  to  him' 
with  his  harp,  and  the  old  man  with  his  white  beard 
sang  his  surprising  songs;  now-a-days  a  whole  orchestra 
must  come,  and  a  dozen  singers,  and  one  has  the  ma- 
aical  hill  of  fare  in  one's  hand." 

The  physician  did  not  seem  inclined  to  enter  npi 
the  subject,  and  he  replied: 

"I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  your  ren 
yesterday." 

"I  never  think  about  a  remark  of  yesterday." 

"But  I  am  a  pedant,  and  must  do  so,  — 
were  right;  —  Emilia  would  noL  have  been  h 
with  Appiani." 

"I  am  delighted  that  you  think  me  right." 

"Do  you  think  that  Emilia  would  have  been  bapj 
with  the  prince?" 

"Yes." 

"And  for  how  long?" 

"That  I  don't  know." 

"She  would  soon  have  been  undeceived, 
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■prince  is  only  a  selfish  lover  of  enjoyment,  eating 
dainties  by  stealth,  in  art  as  well  as  in  life,  in  one 
word;  a  dilettante.  So  long  as  the  dilettante  is  young, 
the  grace  of  yonth,  the  activity  of  his  movements, 
gives  him  what  is  called  an  interesting  air;  but  once 
the  dilettante  grows  older,  then  he  copies  himself,  re- 
peats the  couple  of  phrases  which  he  has  heard  from 
others,  or  has  blundered  together  for  himself;  he  lays 
the  blush  of  youthful  enthusiasm  like  a  daub  over 
his  soul,  ■ —  beneath,  everything  is  withered,  and 
empty,  and  decayed,  and  broken.  It  was  not  without 
cause  that  Leasing  depicted  He ttore  as  young  and  hand- 
Home,  just  on  the  point  of  concluding  a  lawful  marriage, 
ready  to  make  Appiani  ambassador  to  his  father-ia-law, 
— -are  you  not  of  my  opinion?"  asked  the  physician  at 
length,  as  Irma  seemed  disinclined  to  answer. 

"Oh!  excuse  mo,"  said  she,  "I  am  so  intoxicated 
■with  music  to-day,  that  I  have  no  remembrance  left  of 
the  dry  fare  of  yesterday." 

She  gave  him  a  friendly  farewell,  and  disappeared 
in  the  throng.  — 


ELEVENTH  CHAPTEK. 

Tkb  carnival  at  the  court  was  this  year  a  quiet 
one;  a  great  part  of  its  festivities  had  already  passed 

The  queen  was  ill.  The  agitation  of  the  last  few 
weekshad  strongly  affected  her  strength.  They  feared  for 
her  life. 

Irma  rarely  visited  Walpurga.     She  was  dileA-j  m 
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tbe  queen's  aportmenU,    and  when  she  came  out  ebB 
looked  pale  aud  laogaishing. 

Walpurga  ivent   on  quietly  at  her  Bpinning  wheel, 
and  the  child  flourished  witb  her  niirBiag. 

"Oh!  howtmly  did  oar  good  qneen  apeak.    'TUanks 
be  to  God,'  ahe  one  day  said  to  the  prince.     'Thanks 
be  to  G!od,  that  thou   art  healthy  and  that  tliou  art 
away  from  me,  my  child;  thou  now  livest  for  thyself 
alone.'     Yea,  ahe  has  seen  into  the  innermost  heart  of 
all,   and  I  think   alie  were  too  good   for  this  world. 
Mother  has  said  a  thonsand  times:  'People  who  are  so 
very  good,  and  are  never  so  much  aa  justly  angry  and 
irritable,  and  don't  stand  up  for  themselves,  them  onr 
Lord  God  soon  takes  to  himself.'    OhI  if  I  could  only    , 
take  my  prince  home  with  me!   the  apring  will  soobh 
come  now.  Oh!  God,  if  he  should  lose  his  mother  thei^fl 
and  me  too  — " 

Such  were  Waipurga's  lamentations  to  Mademoiselle 
Kramer,  and  the  latter  found  it  difficult  to  console  her. 

Baum  knew  how  to  manage  that  he  had  always 
some  message  to  deliver  or  something  to  arrange  in  the 
apartments  of  the  crownprince.  He  was  no  longer 
importunate  to  Walpurga,  he  shewed  himself  only  very 
grateful  and  obliging  to  her.  His  only  object  was  to 
gain  her  interest  —  that  was  worth  more  than  anTthing  \ 
else.  When  Walpurga  now  gave  vent  to  her  lament^*! 
tions  to  him  also,  he  aaked:  H 

"Do  1  wish  you  well?"  ' 

"Yes,  I  can't  deny  that,"  replied  Walpurga. 

"Then,  pay  attention  to  what  I  am  going  to  say 
to  yon:   There  is  nothing  more  tiresome,   more  nig- 
gardly and  stingy,  than   a  good  simple  marriage  ~tJ| 
what  one  calls  a  good  marriage  —  what  does  one  g 
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s  wages,  aud  Bometiuies  a  tip  irom  some 
strange  geotleman,  and  a  couple  of  botSes  of  wine, 
■which  one  can  make  away  with.  In  the  time  of  the 
Baronesa  von  Steigeneclc  it  was  very  different  Then 
the  valet  de  chftmbre,  and  all  who  were  about  her 
grew  rich,  and  had  houses  in  the  town ,  and  secnrities, 
and  fees.  Now,  thaak  God,  we  shall  soon  have  it 
different  again." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Walpurga. 

"I  wish,"  repliedBaum,  "I  were  in  your  place  only 
for  one  hour;  she  makes  so  much  of  yon  —  and  be- 
fore you  they  have  come  to  an  understanding  —  and 
if  you  will,  you  can  got  money  enough  and  woods,  and 
fields,  and  meadows.  —  For  myself  I  only  ask  you  for 
the  place  of  house  steward  at  the  summer  palace." 

"Am  I  to  be  able  to  do  all  that?  From  whom 
then  —  and  how  — ?" 

"Ob  you — "  laughed  Baum.  "Don't  you  remark 
anything';'  Haven't  you  got  eyes  in  your  head?  If 
the  queen  dies,  the  king  will  marry  your  countess, 
she  is  an  independent  countess,  and  can  marry  any 
king;  and  if  the  queen  doesn't  die,  it's  all  the  same." 

"I  should  like  to  box  your  ears  for  saying  such  a 
thing,  and  then  you'll  be  going  presently  and  cringing 
and  croucliing.     How  can  you  say  such  a  thing?" 

"But  if  it's  true?" 

"Bat  it  isn't  true." 

"But  if  it  were  so?" 

"It  cannot  be." 

"And  I  tell  you  it  is." 

"And  if  it  were  — -  Oh  forgive  me,  good  Oonatesa  — 
hut  I  don't  think  it  —  he  there  only  says  it,  and  if  it 
were  so,  I  would  rather  break  jny  month  upon  a  Btone, 
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your  hand  last  summer.  It  would  be  an  lionour  to  him 
to  call  you  hia  wife.     Make  np  your  mind  to  it." 

A  servant  entered  and  announced  the  snperin- 
tendent. 

"  Wonderful  coineidencfl  I  make  np  your  mind 
quickly!" 

The  superintendent  entered;  Bruno  greeted  him 
with   espeeia!   familiarity.     Irma  also  was  friendly  in 

Bruno  took  his  leave  after  a  time.  The  superin- 
tendent handed  Irma  a  stage  manuscript,  and  begged 
her  to  read  it,  and  give  him  her  opinion  of  it.  She 
received  it  with  thanks,  and  laid  it  on  the  table. 

"Ah  when  the  spring  comes,"  said  she,  "I  will  hear 
no  more  of  the  theaiia  Our  theatre  ia  a  winter 
plant." 

"The  piece  ia  for  the  next  winter  season." 

"I  cannot  say,"  said  Irma,  "how  Hook  forward  to  the 
summer.  When  everything  ia  bo  barren  and  desolate, 
one  cannot  believe  that  the  sun  will  ever  shine  again, 
and  the  trees  become  green  and  the  lake  sparkle.  Do 
yon  remember  that  aunny  day  when  we  met  on  the 

"Oh,  yesi   I  remember  it  well." 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

Irma  waited  for  the  superintendent  to  go  on  speak- 
ing —  but  he  was  silent.  And  nothing  was  heard  but 
the  clambering  of  the  parrot  in  his  cage,  and  the 
beating  of  his  beak  against  the  lacquered  trellis-work 
that  aurrounded  him. 

"I  long,"  began  Irma  again,  "in  the  summer  to 
visit  my  friend  Emmy,  I  wish  to  revel  in  solitude. 
This  winter  baa  been  too  noiay  and  unquiet." 
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"Tea  —  raddie 

The  pnreC  tqgged  at  An  laeqiMred  tiellis-vork, 
and  InnA  leoMued  a  little  tlie  red  Tctret  band  on  hex 
momnig'  dress. 

"Will  yon  go  to  the  lake  again?"  ejacolated  Irma 
in  a  trembling  voice, 

"Xo,  dear  Countess,  I  will  nah  the  German  theatTea, 
to  engage  a  second  bass,  bnt  above  all  a  yontb  to 
enact  the  part  of  a  lorer.  —  Ton  cannot  believe  wbat 
a  lack  of  yonthfnl  lovers  there  is  on  the  German 
rtage," 

Irma  laughed  menilj^,  bnt  the  blood  rose  to  her 
bead.     She  tbonght  she  must  have  funted. 

The  Bervant  Annonsced  the  Baroness  Steigeneck. 

"I  am  not  at  home,"  replied  Irma  qnicklj;  "remdn 
one  moment  longer,"  said  she  to  the  snpeiintendeaL 

llie  superintendent  remained  for  a  short  time, 
spoke  of  the  manuscript  which  lay  on  the  table,  and 
explaiDed  that  the  passages  marked  with  red,  denoted 
those  to  be  abridged.  Irma  promised  to  read  the  piece; 
she  thanked  him  for  the  good  opinion  he  had  of  her 
judfpneot,  and  spoke  in  the  most  indifferent  manner 
till  he  left  Bnt  when  the  superintendent  had  gone,  she 
threw  herself  on  the  sofa  and  wept  long  and  bitterly. 
Her  beautiful  form  was  convulsed  to  and  fro  with  violent 
weeping.  She  looked  roand  confused,  a.''  if  out  of  the 
emptv  air  she  had  heard  a.  voice  saying  to  her:  "Thon 
. .  Is  this  the  necesBary  path  for  one  who 
d  from  the  straight  road,  that  she  ehonld 

I  mire  of  self-humiliation "  Suddenly  she 

her  head  boldly,  and  pushed  the  hair  fr^im 
i%T  lips  swelled,  and  she  ordered  the  carnage. 
ed  to    drive   to    the   atelier  of  the  scnlptor 
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to  work  there.  The  servant  announced  Colonel  von 
Bronnen.  "Let  him  come  in,"  nodded  Irma.  The 
colonel  entered.  Irma  begged  to  be  excused  for  re- 
ceiving him  ia  her  hat,  she  was  just  going  to  drive  out. 
"I  will  come  to  you  another  time,  Connteas  "Wil- 
denort,  and  to-day  I  will  only  deliver  my  message." 
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"Yes,  from  your  father," 

"From  my  father?  Where  have  you  spoken  with 
him?" 

"At  Wildenort." 

"You  were  there?" 

"Yes;  I  had  something  to  do  in  your  home,  and 
Bo  without  any  further  recommendation  I  introduced 
myself  to  your  father.  I  might  venture  to  say  that  I 
belong  to  the  number  of  your  warm  friends,  dear 
Countess." 

"And  how  does  my  father  live?" 

"As  the  father  of  such  a  daughter  most  live." 

"Of  such  a  daughter?" 

"Pardon,  most  worthy  Countess,  you  are  in  a 
hurry;  and  I  myself  —  I  am  still  filled  with  the  high 
character  of  tiiis  man,  and  I  should  like  that  we  should 
calmly  together  — " 

"I  am  calm.  Tell  me  —  have  you  any  message 
for  me?" 

"No;  I  believe  I  only  now  rightly  understand  you, 
dear  Countess.  Oh,  Countess!  What  a  man  your 
father  is!" 

Irma  looked  round  surprised;  —  it  seemed  to  her 
as  if  she  suddenly  heard  Appiaoi  spealdng  of  Odoardo. 

The  colonel  calmly  continued: 

"Gracious  Countess,  I  am  no  enthusiastic  youth^ 
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bnt  in  the  hour  when  I  ventured  to  approach  yonr 
father,  tho  influence  of  his  mind  awakened  that  eleva- 
tion of  heing,  which  I  once  hoped  to  be  able  to 
create.  There  ia  no  beautiful  intercourse,  unless  one 
also  feels  oneself  regarded  with  favour.  I  may  say  that 
I  have  had  the  happiness  of  gaining  the  good  opinioa 
of  your  father." 

"You  deserve  it  thoroughly!  Permit  me  to  lay 
aflide  my  hat;  sit  down  — tell  me  more  of  my  father!" 

She  took  off  her  hat;   she  looked  beautiftil  iu  her 
excitement.      She  rang,  and  ordered  the  carriage  to  be    ■ 
countermanded. 

The  colonel  sat  down. 

"Now  tell  me,"  said  Irma,  throwing  hack  her  curia, 
and  with  her  face  beaming  with  eagerness. 

"When  I  tell  you,"  replied  Bronnen  hesitating, 
"that  I  Lave  lived  through  some  sublime  hotrra,  but 
have  nothing  definite  to  relate  of  them,  you  —  jnst 
you  —  wUl  understand  that.  When  in  some  delight- 
ful ramble  through  the  wood,  one  sticks  a  branch  into 
one's  hat,  what  can  the  broken  branch  tell  of  the 
rustling  of  the  wood  and  of  the  free  mountain  air?  It 
only  gives  a  token  to  us,  and  to  those  who  meet  us, 
why  our  whole  nature  is  so  intensely  happy," 

"I  understand,"  said  Irma. 

For  a  time  they  both  sat  silent  opposite  each  other. 

"Did  my  father  speak  also  of  my  brother?" 

"No  —  the  word  'son'  never  crossed  his  lips.  Oh, 
Countess!  it  is  a  blessed  new  birth  to  a  man,  when  it 
is  granted  him  in  free  love  to  become  a  eon " 

The  stately  man  breathed  quickly  with  agitation. 
It  flashed  through  Irma  —  her  heart  beat  quickly. 
Here  was  a  noble  man,  of  high  eonsideratiDn,  ofiering   \ 
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her  heart  and  hand  —  aye,  his  heart,  and  —  she  had 
none  to  give  in  return.  She  painfully  felt  the  convul- 
sive agitation  within  her. 

"I  am  happy,"  said  she;  "I  am  happy  ...  for  my 
father,  that  in  his  solitude  he  has  once  again  seen  that 
in  the  stirring  world  of  the  court  there  live  worthy 
men — men  representing  in  themselves  all  that  is  good, 
like  yourself.  I  beg  you  to  receive  my  heartfelt 
opinion  without  qualification;  I  know  the  genuine  man 
is  always  modest,  because  he  never  satisfies  himself" 

"Yourfather  said  just  the  same  —  the  same  thoughts 
in  almost  the  same  words." 

"I  think  I  acquired  this  knowledge  from  him, 
at  any  rate  I  did  so  in  him.  I  should  like  to  have 
seen  you  both  together.  Your  presence  must  have 
given  him  again  a  belief  in  men.  Tou  are  a  good 
messenger;  and  because  you  are  yonrself  bo  good, 
believe  also  in  the  good." 

"Where  I  have  once  esteemed  and  loved,"  rephed 
Bronnen,  "I  remain  unalterable.  I  should  like  soon 
to  write  to  yonr  father.  Dear  Countess,  I  sboold  like 
to  write  him  the  best  tidings,  and  with  the  beat  words 
that  language  has  —  Countess  Irma,  I  should  like 
to  tell  him  .■.  . " 

"My  dear  friend,"  intermpted  Irma,  "I  am  a  soli- 
tary nature,  like  my  father.  I  thank  you.  Ton  don't 
know  what  good  your  coming  has  done  me,  and  all 
that  yoa  have  said  to  me.  I  thauk  you  —  I  thank 
you  heartily!  We  will  remain  friends  —  give  me  your 
hand.  We  will  remain  friends,  just  as  wb  were.  I 
thank  you." 

Her  voice  faltered,  and  she  wept. 

The  colonel  took  hi3  leave.     Irma  wa3  alone.     Stifc 
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threw  herself  on  her  knees  by  the  sofa;  unutterable 
feelings  passed  through  her  mind.  The  coxcomb  had 
rejected  her.  Here  came  a  man  worthy  of  the  best 
of  wives;  he  had  trusted  her,  he  had  loved  her,  and 
■ —  she  had  refiised  him.  This  honest  and  good  heart 
]iad  a  right  to  a  full  nnbounded  love. 

She  revived  anew  from  her  disturbed  and  harassed 
feelings.  Like  cooling  dew  the  thought  refreshed  her, 
that  she  had  acted  simply  honourably;  hut  agun  a 
bitter  drop  was  intermixed  with  everything,  as  she 
asked  herself  —  how  far  has  it  gone  with  thee,  that 
thou  must  make  a  boast  of  simple  honesty?  And 
the  man  who  is  now  rejected  —  where  is  a  girl  who, 
if  not  fettered  by  love,  has  a  right  to  reject  him? 
He  must  esteem  thee  and  thy  love .  .  . 

She  knew  not  how  long  she  lay  there;  she  langhed< 
and  wept  —  she  lamented  and  rejoiced  .  .  . 

Her  maid  entered,  and  it  was  time  to  dress  for 
dinner. 


TWELFTH  CHAPTEK. 

TiiE  qnepu  was   ill.      Her  life  was  spared,  but  her 
hope  was  lost. 

It  was  a  stormy  spring  morning,  and  the  lacquey 
Baum  carried  a  little  coffin,  with  the  corpse  of  a  still- 
born child,  down  tlie  back  steps  of  the  palace.  Baum  i 
went  BO  softly,  ho  trod  bo  inaudibly,  that  he  did  not  i 
hear  his  own  footsteps.  He  was  followed  by  Madame  I 
Leoni,  the  queen's  waiting  woman,  who  held  a  wMttf  I 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  Down  below  a  carriage  was  <f 
Tiviting.     Baum  had  first  to  tell  the  coachmaji,  vho  j 
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wore  no  court  livery,  where  he  was  to  drive.     Scarcely 
any  one  in  the  jjalace  knew  what  was  going  on. 

They  drove  out  through  the  town  to  the  churchyard. 
An  unnamed  child  is  not  plated  in  the  vault,  hut  is 
Ijuried  in  the  public  cemetery.  The  sexton  was  in 
waiting,  and  the  little  corpse  was  lowered  into  the  open 
grave,  witli'mt  name  or  loken, 

Ahout  the  same  time  that  Baum  and  Madame  Leoni 
were  at  the  churchyard,  Walpurga  was  writing  home: 

"...  Thanks  he  to  God,  it  is  all  over  now.  Now 
I  begin  to  look  forward  again  to  how  things  will  be 
different.  It  was  a  terrible  time.  If  all  goes  well, 
there  are  only  seven  Sundays  till  I  am  at  home 
again  with  you.  I  can't  at  all  believe  that  it's  possible 
that  I  must  go  away  from  here,  and  yet  I  will  thank 
God  a  thousand  times  when  I  am  again  with  you.  I 
grow  ijuite  stupid  here  from  much  thinking,  and  there's 
misery  everywhere;  and  men  take  pleasure  in  each 
other's  baseness;  and  even  if  it  isn't  true,  they  imagine 
it,  and  leliah  the  thought. 

"There  has  been  a  talk  that  we  should  get  some 
place  hero,  where  we  should  all  ho  comfortable  for 
life,  but  my  queen  has  said  it  is  better  that  I  should 
go  home  again,  and  what  she  says  is  good;  she's  a 
true  queen,  as  one  must  he  whom  God  Jiaa  made  so. 

"I  should  only  like  to  know  why  she  must  suffer 

"Oh!  what  have  we  not  endured!  Every  moment 
we  thought  the  queen  —  There's  not  another  such  a 
Boul  in  the  world,  and  she  has  had  so  much  too  to 
bear;  and  we  are  all  of  ns  human.  But  now,  thank 
Goi,  it's  all  over.     The  physician  has   told.  i^%  ^'eR% 
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is  no  more  danger  —  of  cotuse  wh&t  we  hoped  for,  is' 
gone. 

"I  cannot  tell  yon  bow  I  have  felt,  for  I  am  bo 
well,  and  I  have  always  thought  I  mnst  go  to  the 
queen,  and  give  my  life  for  her  that  she  may- 
be well. 

"As  often  as  I  could,  I  have  been  down  into  the 
chapel  —  wo  have  the  church  here  in  the  house  —  and 
I  have  prayed  for  the  queen.  And  my  conntess  baa 
never  come  to  me  at  all —  they  say  she  loots  like  a 
shadow  on  the  wall.  All  the  passages  are  heated  here 
—  the  whole  house  is  like  one  single  warm  room,  and 
all  who  met  each  other  in  the  palace  looked  at  each 
other  as  if  they  were  looking  at  nothing. 

And  the  evening  that  the  queen  thonght  she  must 
die,  she  sent  for  me  and  her  child.  She  did  not  speak 
mnch,  bnt  her  eyes  said  it  all. 

"And  now,  Hanaei,  hold  yourself  ready,  you  mnst 
fetch  me.  When  I  write  to  you  again,  I  will  tell  yon 
the  very  day  you  niuBt  come. 

"Oh!  I  think  I  must  fly  over  the  days.  It  makes 
my  very  heart  ache  to  have  to  leave  my  prince.  He 
is  very  good  to  me,  bnt  I  can't  help  it;  1  have  ray  own 
child,  and  my  own  husband,  and  my  own  mother  at 
home,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  in  service  any  more,  and 
out  here  in  the  world. 

"^1  there  such  a  terrible  storm  of  wind  with,  yon? 
e  wind  is  blowing  so.  If  I  could  only  fly  home 
I  Lost  night  a  tree  was  torn  np  by  it,  in  front 
window.  Such  a  large  beautiful  tree  and  it 
to  pieces  a  figure,  and  every  one  says  that  it 
very  beautifiil  one.  I  couldn't  believe  it  though, 
such  a  thing  was  beandfol,   on  the  contrary,  it 
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Btood  there  right  impudent,  so  that  one  felt  ashamed. 
I  always  saw  the  tree  and  the  figure  from  my  window, 
and  now  there  are  people  there  making  it  all  tidy,  put- 
ting every  thing  that  is  spoilt  out  of  the  way.  They 
do  that  here  very  quickly,  whether  it'a  a  tree,  or  a 
stone  figure,  or  a  dead  child. 

"Forgive  mo  for  having  written  bo  in  confusion.  If 
I  come  back  again  and  live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old, 
I  can  never  tell  every  thing  that  I  have  gone  through 
here. 

"And  so,  dear  Hansei,  when  you  come,  put  on  only 
the  tlothea  which  the  king  sent  you,  and  a  fine  shirt, 
one  of  those  which  I  made  when  we  married.  They 
lie  in  the  blue  closet,  above  to  the  left,  with  the  red 
band.  Forgive  me  for  writing  it  all  so,  you  have  had 
for  almost  a  year  to  take  care  of  yourself,  and  I  haven't 
been  able  to  help  you,  and  get  out  your  thiugs.  Now 
that'll  all  come  again.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  already  at 
home  again,  pulling  your  shirt  collars  straight,  as  we 
go  to  church  on  Sunday  along  the  lake.  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  not  lived  it  at  all  myself,  and  that  it  was  some 
one  else,  and  I  feel  as  if  the  days  were  a  high  moun- 
tain which  one  can  never  get  over.  But  it'll  all  come, 
and  then  we'll  he  merry  and  happy,  and  thank  God 
that  we  have  our  sound  limbs  and  are  good  to  each 
other  —  good  from  the  heart.  Forgive  me,  all  of  yon, 
if  I  have  ever  vexed  yon  by  a  single  word. 

"If  I  had  you  with  me,  dear  Hansei,  I  would  put  my 
arms  round  your  neck,  and  kiss  you  to  your  heart's 
content.  You  are  the  only  thing  I  have  on  earth,  and 
my  child,  and  my  mother,  I  now  begin  to  feel  how 
dear  you  are  to  me,  I  can't  understand  how  I  hava 
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^^^H  been  able   to  be  bo  many  months  fiam  you  wiQieot 

^^^H  dying  of  grief  and  homesickness. 

^^^H  "And  bring  also  a  greut  chest  with  yoa.     I  have 

^^^H  got  BO  many  things. 

^^^^B  "And  brin^  me  also  something  from  our  garden,  or 

^^^H  one  of  my  pinks  wMcli   have  grown  at  home,   and  a 

^^^H^  shoe  of  my  child.    But  I'll  write  it  all  more  plainly  to 

W  J  oil  when  I  write  ag^n. 

I  "I  can't  at  all  fall  into  the  ways  of  the  great  peoplftiV 

I  I  am  told  that  they  don't  tnuoh   or  diess  their  t 

I  dead;    they  let  it  all  be   dono  by  strangers  who  axdm 

I  paid  for  it.  ■ 

I  "I  have  been  spinning  Has  this  winter,  for  shirts  fo^ 

^^^^  my  prince,   and  that  bus  pleased  them  all,   and  tUeW 

^^^^  have  come  to  me  and  Lave  wondered  i     "  ' 

^^^M  work  of  art. 

^^^H  "I  delight  in  the  idea  of  being  at  work  again  in  th3 

^^^H  fields  —  one  is  healthier  then;  but  nothing  ails  me,  M9 

^^^H  be  without  care,  only  I'm  terribly  homesick. 

^^^H  "And  now,  farewell  —  and  a  thousand  times  fore^J 

^^1  weUI 

Your 

Walpurga  Andermatten." 

Under  Walpurga,  who  was  writing  these  lines  v 
a  heavy  band,  Conntesa  Irma  sat  at  her  writing  table 
in  the  apartments  on  the  ground  floor,  and  wrote  with 
a  floiving  pen: 

"My  Emmy, 

"That  was  a  night  —  There  must  be  in  me  ( 
gantic  strength,  that  I  Lave  lived  to  see  the  day. 

''I  was  in  the  lower  regions.   I  have  looked  info  tl 
fiery  eye  of  the  monsters,    who'riot  abo^ 
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onr  daily  life,  and  suddenly  burst  forth.  You  must 
bear  that  I  should  come  to  you,  and  write  to  you  again. 
I  know  not  liow  long  it  is  since  I  have  done  so.  Tou 
are  a  fortress,  a  rock,  a  protecting  shelter  to  me  in  the 
world,  fixed,  iramoveaile ,  waitiugj  true.  I  come  to 
you  when  I  am  in  distress,  I  flee  to  you  my  rock,  my 
shelter,  my  shield,  my  defence,  and  my  refuge. 

"That  was  a  terrible  night.  The  tree  atands  fast, 
but  a  young  blossom  is  broken  off.  I  came  out  of  the 
queen's  apartment.  I  could  not  pray,  but  I  stood  at 
tho  window,  and  thought,  as  I  looked  out  upon  nature  : 
Thou  who  renewest  every  thing  again,  and  wakeneat 
the  earth  from  its  winter- sleep ,  making  the  trees  and 
flowers  revive,  and  whatever  has  faded  and  decayed 
from  the  past  year,  —  renew  also  a  human  heart,  let 
all  the  past  be  forgotten  and  vanish,  let  all  that  we 
have  done  be  annihilated,  decayed,  evaporated;  let  a 
child  of  man  also  begin  a  new  life,  regenerated,  re- 
deemed !  So  I  stood  at  the  window  and  outside  howled 
the  wind.  Then  it  seemed  aa  if  the  world  above  ma 
would  be  broken  up,  an  oak  cracked  in  front  of  my 
window,  and  fell,  dashing  by  its  fall  into  fragments 
the  beautiful  statue  of  the  Venus  below  it.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  I  were  in  a  delirious  dream,  and  when  I 
looked  up  and  saw  it  all  plainly,  I  had  but  one  wish: 
that  I  had  stood  there  instead  of  the  stone  and  had 
been  dashed  into  atoms.  —  It  would  have  been  belter 
for  me. 

"I  know  not  what  I  have  to  say  to  you.  I  only 
know  a  time  may  come  —  to-day,  to-morrow,  iu  the 
night,  by  day,  —  and  I  shall  be  with  you;  I  will  fall 
down  before  you,  and  you  will  raise  me  up,  I  will  rest 
on  your  heart,  and  you  will  protect  me,  you  will  Ba.i^ia.'^ 
ft* 


r 
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from  devens.  Ton  w31  tA.  m»  bo  qaestions,  jou  wHI 
gire  food  and  diink  aad  soft  i^ose  to  the  stranger 
■otd,  atAaag  not  vlMnee  U  eomes. 

"EiBiny,  what  are  we?  What  is  the  world?  we  see 
all,  we  know  ali,  and  yet,  sad  yet.  .... 

"How  ingenjoos,  how  cunningly  is  every  thing  de- 
vised for  the  stapef(u:tion ,  the  lolling,  the  slumber  of 
the  conscience.  —  If  only  there  were  no  waking!  That 
waking  —  on  the  morrow  —  the  morrow  is  the  fearful 
thing! 

"OnastAtue  at  the  areenal,  there  rests  an  everlasting 
kiwi;  —  the  stars,  and  the  moon  and  the  sun  look  down 
upon  it.  Conld  I  but  climb  np,  and  throw  myself 
diiwn,  and  dash  myself  to  pieces,  every  thing  —  every 
thing  ■  .  ,  , 

"If  yon  heat  the  bell  of  yonr  convent  ring  pas- 
aionately,  think  that  is  my  faneral  bell. 

"If  there  is  a  light  knock  at  yoar  door;  think  that  is 
n  poor  Boiil,  a  poor  soul  who  was  so  rich,  conld  be  so, 
Iji  — who  can  give  a  human  being  himself  back  again? 
Who  can  draw  him  out  of  the  lake  —  oat  of  the 
lake  — 

"Why  ia  the  lake  always  swimming  before  my  eyes  ? 
I  see  myself  in  it.     I  am  sinking  —  Help  me  —  save 

too,  £mmyl  Help  me!  Save  mel  I  am  sinking " 

Inna  wrote  this  she  suddenly  screamed   aloud, 
came  in;  Irma  lay  on  the  ground  fainting. 
1  she  revived ,  eho  anked  what  had  happened-H 
sician  sat  by  her  bedside  and  said:  H 

lU  have  been  writing,  here  is  the  letter.     I  faavfl 
•*   a"  I  supposed  that  it  was  this  letter  which  had 
1,     I  have  read  the  first  six  linea.    I  was 
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obliged  to  do  so.  I  give  yoa  my  word  upon  it,  I  have 
not  read  a  syllable  mare.  —  I  have  taken  the  letter 
into  my  own  possession,  that  no  other  eye  may  eec  it. 
Now  keep  yourself  quiet.     Here  is  the  letter." 

Irma  sat  np  and  read  it.  Then  she  looked  earnestly 
at  the  physician. 

"I  believe  yon,"  she  stud;  "I  believe  you,"  she  re- 
peated. 

She  called  for  a  light,  and  btimod  the  letter  to 
ashes. 

"Will  you  give  me  a  promise?"  she  asked. 

"Wliat  is  it?" 

"That  you  will  give  me  poison,  if  I  become  de- 
lirious." 

"You  trifle  with  extremes,"  replied  the  physician, 
"that  is  not  to  be  done  with  impunity." 

There  was  a  long  pause;  Then  the  physician  con- 
tinued: 

"Above  every  thing,  you  must  command  yourself, 
and  youi  true  self  is  not  your  wildly  roving  thoughts. 
I  imagined  that  you  allowed  yourself  to  be  advised  by 
me;  I  was  greatly  mistaken.  You  are  yourself  your  best, 
yoni  only  physician.  Compel  yourself  to  rest,  and  to 
the  contemplation  of  a  calm  and  satisfied  aspect  of 
life."  — 

Irma  supported  her  head  on  her  hand;  a  delirious 
fire  shone  in  her  eyes,  —  she  closed  them,  but  suddenly 
she  rose,  seiaing  her  loosened  hair  wildly  with  both  her 
hands. 

"I  will  have  my  hair  cut  off!" 

"That  is  one  of  the  wild  thoughts,"  said  the  physi- 
ciasx  quietly,  seizing  her  hand,  you  always  wish  to  use 
Tiolence  about  every  thing.     You  must  learo.  te-goMiX'" 
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"Yes,  life  pTogressea   quietly  and   gradually,   and 
death,  deatli  also   in  the   living  body,  is  hut  a  mtv- 
ment,"   said  Irma,   looking  into  space  with  a  wander- 
ing eye.  _      _ 
"And  now  go  to  eleep,  and  you  will  be  well  agun/^-fl 
said  Gunther.   He  waa  on  the  point  of  going;  bnt  Irmkfl 
detained  him  and  inquired:  ^M 
"How  is  your  wife,  your  family?"                           ^H 
"Thank  yon  —  quiet  and  composed."                     ^H 
Irma  would  have  liked  to  have  asked  the  physiciaiul 
that  his  wife  should  come  to  her,  but  she  could  not  bring 
out  the  words.     The  physician  went  away.     He  had 
himself  thought,  that  if  Irma  would  open  to  her,  the 
straightforward  strong   sense  of  his  wife,   might  have 
healed  the  distracted  mind,  but  he  knew  that  his  wife 
would  not  consent  to  visit  Irma;  with  all  her  kindness, 
she  was  unmerciful  to  any  display  of  ajrogatice    and 
Irma  had  neglected,  in  prosperous  days,  to  revisit  her 
hospitably  opened  bouse.     It  had  remained   closed  to 
her,  especially  since  Irma  had  again  left  her  father  and 
returned  to  the  court;    Irma  also  was  regarded  as  the 
author  of  the  convent-revival,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  reactionary  ecclesiastical  miuistry  of  Schnabelsdorf, 
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THIRTEENTH  CHAPTER. 

Walpukoa  tLougLt  of  her  home  and  was  in  fancy 
there,  when  her  letter  airiyed.  But  siio  had  been  al- 
ready too  long  away,  she  could  not  imagine  it  all  any 
longer.  The  letter  had  arrived  at  the  twilight,  whilst 
Ilansei  was  hewing  wood  behind  the  house;  he  was 
called  in,  they  quickly  struck  a  light,  and  Stasi  read 
the  letter  aloud.  The  grandmother  wept,  the  child 
was  restless  on  her  lap,  as  if  it  felt  that  the  words, 
which  it  heard,  came  from  its  mother.  Twice  —  nn- 
espectedly  - —  the  child  tore  the  letter  from  the  hand 
of  the  reader,  till  she  moved  farther  away,  but  the 
child  was,  and  remained,  restless.  The  grandmother 
at  last  dried  her  tears,  and  said;  "Tliank  God  that 
I  have  such  a  child.  I  don't  mean  thee,"  said 
ehe  to  her  grandchild,  "I  mean  thy  mother,  TIiou 
inay'st  he  happy  if  thouVt  as  honest  as  she  is."  - — 
Hansel  stared  with  his  month  open,  and  smirked  when 
he  came  to  the  passage,   about  Walpurga's  embracing 

When  they  had  come  to  the  end,  Stasi  said,  "still 
it's  a  sad  letter,  hut  all  the  greater  will  he  the  joy 
when  she's  here  again.  It  only  vexes  me,  that  I  shan't 
meet  her  any  more  at  home." 

On  the  following  Sunday,  Stasi  was  to  be  married  to  a 
forest  n'nrden  on  the  opposite  mountain  on  the  frontier. 

Hansei  made  them  give  him  the  letter  again,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  going  away, 

"Leave  the  letter  there,"  said  the  mother  gently 
to  him,  "it's  no  letter  to  be  read  out  loud  at  tk^  \\o'i\. 
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■^  .—jU'-   there  are  tlungs  in  it,  viu^  onfya 

lai  wife,  when  they  are  alone,  ought  to  hei 
_:  *«Siir." 

•  ^  T*<  »  it  is,"  said  Hansei,  "here's  He  letter," 
,  ^.  ^f^  k.-'we^'er  lie  was  very  sorry  that  the  people 
,_,^^j:.  ■  w«  wi»t  a  beautifiil  letter  his  wife  could  write, 
^^  ^0^  ^t  lored  hiiu  and  how  good  she  was,  and 
Mi  ^  «M«  village  ■misu't  worthy  that  she  Ehonld 
^^^  «  «wrA  vith  any  oae  in  it;  for  hie  wife  was  his 

he  Blood  at  (he 
time  is  past,  I 


"S^Bi    );«*iidmother,"   he  i 
^..      -.^Mk  God  that  the 

^  ■  B.  fci;  ihinh  how  we  could  hold  out  so  long  with- 
_-  p,r>  ^idiWi  >uid  ^°^  '^  '^^'^  ^^  again  that  she  iriU 
W^H^  ^  *^^  ^°^  room  here.  But  that  can  easily 
w  ^H^  mkI  tfaei«  are  other  bouses  to  bo  had." 

^jfjuirr  i^ke  these  last  words  very  quickly.     He 

^^^v^  Iw  i»timate  to  hia  mother-in-law,   that  he  was 

.^-^Nw  i»  purchasing  a  house,   it  was  fitting  that  she 

^.^u  V«.'»'  of  it,   but  he  would  allow  nothing  to  in- 

....   ^ira,  she  had  ruled  hijn  at  other  times,  the  host 

V    .•^.imois  was  quite  right  in  that. 

■  .A.,^i  could  not  wait  till  he   came   to  his  Privy 

..\.,..,'»IW»  »nd  this  Privy  Counsellor  was  of  course  the 

f^ju-^  <tt  ibo  Chamois.      He  looked  at  tlie  houses  and 

■trange  oipression,   as  if  he  would  say  to 

keep    still   and    don't  bo   disheartened, 

ain,  and  she  has  you  all  in  her  thoughts 

lople  who  live  here.     Oh!   she  can  do  a 
J  be  queen  afore  many  another  and  she 

-fitter  than  the  strongest  man "   Haueei 

■  1  front  of  the  inn,  he  was  obliged 
ind  calm  himself;  it's  a  hard  matter 
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to  have  Hucb  an  extraordinary  wife,  one  gets  easily 
into  tie  back  ground,  and  is  less  looked  Up  to  —  he 
was  proud  of  his  wife  certainly,  but  BtUl  he  was  the 
husband.  He  went  quietly  into  the  inn,  sat  down  to  his 
glass,  and  behaved  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  happened. 

"That's  what  a  true  man  ought  to  he,"  he  said  to 
himself,  taking  a  comfortable  draught,  "nno  mustn't 
expose  everything  to  the  world.  To  keep  to  oneself 
— ■  that  makes  the  master.  The  ■women  can't  do 
that " 

Hansci  made  much  of  DSehsel  and  Madisel  the 
two  dogs  of  the  host  of  the  Chamois,  with  whom  he 
stood  well,  for  they  knew  their  master's  favorites. 

"Is  it  long  since  you  had  news  of  yonr  queen'r" 
asked  the  host  by  and  bye. 

"No.     Only  to-day." 

"And  what  does  she  say?" 

''A  great  many  things,"  said  Hansci  discreetly, 
adding  in  a  very  indifferent  manner,  "I  have  to  ask 
yonr  advice  presently." 

The  other  guests  looked  up  astonished,  that  the 
woodcutter  Hansei  should  speak  so  familiarly  to  the 
host,  and  that  the  latter  submitted  to  it  without  objec- 
tion. 

"If  you  have  any  more  paper  money,  I  should  like 
it,"  said  the  host. 

"I  liave  none  this  time,  I  have  something  else  to 
talk  over  with  you." 

The  host  went  into  the  back-room,  sent  his  wife 
into  the  parlour,  and  cried:  "Hansei,  comeiol"  Secret 
councils  were  always  held  in  there. 

Hansei  related  how  that  his  wife  would  come  home 
iu  seven  weeks,  reckoning  from  the  ivj  \x&stvt. 


»s        I 


^^^B    that 
^^^H    now 
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that  Bhe  had  written  to  him  that  he  should  fetch  h< 
now  he  knew  of  course  how  to  take  care  of  himself  it 
the  world, 

"YcB,  (hat  you  do,"  said  the  host;  "the  ranger  said 
only  yesterday,  in  the  very  same  place  where  you 
sitting  now;  that  Hausei,  eaid  he,  has  n.  sharp  under- 
etauding." 

Hausoi  smiled.   "Thonta  for  the  good  report,"  said'j 
he,  "hut  I  still  have  a  request  to  make  of  you 

"Out  with  it." 

"Look  here,  you  are  much —  how  shall  I  say,  — 
much  more  ready  of  speech,  and  mannerly;  and  if  I' 
must  go  to  the  capital,  and  before  the  king  and  thS' 
queen,  and  all  the  grand  gentlemen ,  and  .  .  .  and 
look  here  —  even  now  when  I  think  of  it,  my  throat 
closes  up;  and  I  have  a  mind  you  ehould  go  with  me 
to  he  my  mouthpiece,  and  to  aay  everything  properly. 
Such  an  opportunity  doesn't  come  again 
One  mustn't  leave  oat  anything." 

"That's  a  clever  thought  of  yours,"  said  the  host 

"Ton  shan't   do  it  for  nothing,   and   the  j( 
Bhan't  coat  you  a  penny." 

"No,  I  can't  go  with  you.  One  can't  say  at  court^! 
'This  is  my  child's  godfather,  my  comrade,  and  hftV 
shall  come  in  too  and  speak  for  me.'  It's  only  he 
has  an  audience  that  may  speak,  and  no  one  else, 
you  wish  to  make  a  joke,  and  your  wife  is  agreed, 
they  tell  the  king  that  I  am  the  husband  of  Walpurga, 
that  would  do." 

"No,"  cried  Hanaei;  "I  won't  do  that;  and  my  wife 
wouldn't  do  it  —  and  (hat  won't  do." 

"Well,  dear  heart,  you  must  just  stand  and  speak 
for  yourself  alone." 


I 
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HanRGi  was  nail.  He  seemed  te  himself  as  if  he 
had  been  tlinist  oat  into  the  'world;  he  had  not  been 
brought  up  and  Bchooledfor  snch  things  as  talking  with 
the  king  and  the  queen,  and  all  the  conrt  people;  and 
if  they  were  to  langh  at  him  and  ridicule  him,  he  ia 
half  in  a  fright  of  what  he  might  do  to  theia;  for  that 
he  never  suffers,  that  any  one  should  ridicule  him  be- 
fore hia  wife  —  he  ia  atlll  the  husband,  and  ahe  only 
the  wife. 

"Don't  be  so  faint-hearted  —  a  man  like  you," 
said  the  host  consolingly,  as  Hansei  rubbed  hia  fore- 
head, as  if  to  make  another  head  of  it.  "Imagine  for  once 
that  I  am  the  king  —  what  will  you  say?" 

"Do  you  speak  first." 

"WeU."  The  boat  placed  himself  in  a  position, 
throat  hia  hand  into  his  doublet,  balanced  himself  on 
one  leg,  bent  a  little  forward,  and  said  gravely: 

"Ah!  so  yon  are  the  hnahand  of  —  what  is  her 
name?  of  Walpurga?" 

"Yes  ■ —  she  is  my  wife." 

"Have  you  Leen  a  aoldier?" 

"No  —  hy  your  leave," 

"You  can  leave  out  'by  your  leave,'  but  you  mnat 
add  'your  Majesty.'  So  say  —  'No,  your  Majesty.' 
Only,  always  shortly.  Royalty  haa  never  any  time; 
tbey  are  alwaya  in  a  hurry;  everything  ia  to  a  minute. 
But  stop  —  why  do  we  plague  ourselves  with  it  to-day? 
We  must  now  make  the  matter  fast.  Yon  buy  my  house 
and  my  fields;  I'll  let  you  have  them  cheap,  and  then 
the  king  will  ask  you  how  it  goes  with  you,  and  then 
you  will  say  —  'Your  Majesty,  it  would  be  all  we^" 
me,  but  I  am  now  in  debt  three  thousand  gali 
honae  and  fields,  and  they  fill  me  full  of 
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you  have  said  that,  you  will  see  the  ting  will  give 
you  at  once  the  three  thonBand  guldens.  But  if  yon 
don't  owe  it,  you  couldn't  say  bo,     I  know  yon  well 

—  yon  are  an  honest  fellow,  and  can't  gay  anything 
that  isn't  true.  And  do  you  know,  you  may  say  at 
once  four  thousand,  or  oven  five  thousand;  it's  all  one 

—  then  yon  will  have  money  enough,  and  you  can 
build,  though  it's  not  necessary;  and  you  can  lay  is 
wine  to  your  heart's  content." 

"Yes,  yes,  you  are  right;  but  I  think  we  ought 
only  to  mtJce  a  sham  purchase;  for  I  shouldn't  like  to 
do  it  without  my  wife  —  from  her  the  money  really 
coniea,  and  I  don't  know  yet,  whether  she  will  wish  to 
have  the  inn.  So  we'll  make  a  sham  purchase,  and  if 
the  king  gives  the  money,  and  my  wife  is  agreed,  then 
all  is  right" 

The  host  had  flattered  Hansel  before  on  account  of 
his  clevemesB,  now  he  might  in  truth  have  praised 
him,  hut  he  was  silent;  and  only  said  after  a  time, 
"While  the  clever  man  deliberates,  the  fool  deliberates 
too.     I  will  turn  it  over  in  my  mind." 

They  went  again  into  the  parlour  of  the  inn. 
Hansei  was  not  comfortable  to-day  in  the  inn,  and  he 
soon  went  home.  On  his  way,  old  Zenza  unexpectedly 
greeted  him;  he  behaved  as  if  he  did  not  see  or  hear 
her,  and  walked  quickly  past.  How  glad  he  was  now 
that  he  had  not  behaved  basely.  How  wonld  he  now 
have  felt?  There  would  have  been  nothing  left  but  to 
drown  himself  in  the  lake  before  his  wife  came  home. 

Aa  he  stood  at  his  house-door  he  said: 

"I  can  still  enter  here  with  a  good  conscience,  and 
can  bid  her  welcome  with  a  good  conscience,  thanfcG 
be  to  Godl"     And  "tiianks  be  to  QodI"  he  said  long 
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after  he  had  been  in  bed,  till  he  fell  asleep;  and  "Good 
morning,  Walpurga,"  were  his  first  words  when  ho 
awoke.  He  spoke  to  the  empty  air,  hnt  he  felt  never- 
theless that  she  must  hear  it;  she  seemed  already  at 
home,  she  had  sent  beforehand  such  a  good  messenger, 

—  the  letter  was  a  messenger,  a  postilion,  a  herald. 
Hansel  lay  dreaming,  with  his  eyes  open,  for  into  the 
day.  But  to-day  was  both  a  good  and  a  had  day.  He 
had  promised  hia  comrades,  the  hunters,  tfl  go  and  hunt 
with  them  to-day.  He  felt  at  once  that  there  was  now 
an  end  to  this.  He  would  gladly  hare  stayed  away, 
but-he  feared  the  tongue  of  the  host  of  the  Chamois; 
and  though  it  was  far  away  in  the  mountains,  he  heard 
^mte  plainly  down  here  how  the  host  was  saying  to  the 
hunting  fellows  yonder,  "Ha,  ha!  the  wife  is  coming 
home,  and  she  is  master;  and  now  he'll  have  to  crouch 

—  poor  Hanseil"  He  grew  fiirioua,  as  if  he  were 
really  hearing  the  laughter  of  hia  comrades,  and  the 
cry  reverberating  throngh  the  wood — ^"Haasei  crouchesi 
Hansel  crouches  I" 

The  advocate  of  the  aupreme  court  of  the  country, 

—  for  such  was  the  distinguished  companionship  that 
Hansel  now  enjoyed  —  the  fat  advocate  who  would 
be  also  present  at  the  hunting  to-day,  would  laugh  and 
ridicule  more  than  any,  and  then  the  host  of  the 
Chamois,  to  encourage  the  jest,  would  tell  a  fine  story 
about  the  letter.  Thank  God  that  he  didn't  read  it 
himself  —  that  would  have  been  bad.  If  I  had  only 
not  spoken  of  it;  but  I  am  too  simple  —  I  can  keep 
nothing  to  myself.  If  the  host  knew  nothing  of  the 
letter,  I  could  mend  matters,  and  I  need  not  he 
ashamed  of  myself,  and  I  should  have  no  mockery  to 
endure-     But  I'll   do  it,  nevertheless;  I  won't  go   ax^'^ 
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more  with  them.  I  used  to  be  for  myself  alone,  and 
it's  enough.  I  don't  need  any  one,  and  bo  it'll  be 
when  she's  here  again;  wo  don't  want  anybody,  Thna 
the  thoughts  whirled  through  Hansei'a  bead  this  morn- 
ing. He  looked  back  upon  how  he  bad  lived  all  this 
time.  At  first,  longing  for  hia  wife  had  not  allowed 
him  to  stay  at  home;  no  meal  bad  pleased  him,  no 
drink,  and  no  sleep;  all  work  was  too  much  for  him; 
then  he  had  gone  to  the  iun,  and  they  had  wished  him 
joy  that  bis  wife  should  bring  him  in  sueb  a  great 
thing,  and  be  had  liked  that.  When  other  people  bad 
no  longer  talked  of  it,  he  had  himself  begun;  and  then 
the  host  had  taken  him  with  bJm  to  markets,  shoofing 
at  targets,  bunts,  and  pleasure-parties;  it  was  beauti- 
ful ^—  one  might  say,  amaaing;'it  was  always:  "This 
is  Hansei,  bia  wife  is  the  norse  of  the  crownprince;" 
and  everywhere  tbey  had  sbown  him  especial  honour 
—  and  it  is  Bometbing  fine  to  be  received  with  honour 
wherever  one  comes,  and  the  hostess  had  always  extra 
wiped  the  chair  with  her  apron,  and  bad  made  an 
honour  of  doing  so.  Last  of  all,  a. good  idea  occurred 
to  Hansei,  and  the  truth  of  it  stilt  seemed  evident  to 
bim;  namely,  that  he  was' the 'man  to  keep  an  inn, 
and  bis  wife  —  she  would  bo  the  first  hostess  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  the  other;   she  knew  bow  to  talk  to 

md  altogether,  an  innkeeper! —  what  was  there 

the  world? 

,bere  anything  the   matter  with  you?  are  you 

3ked  the  grandmother,  putting/in  her  head,  as 

was  so  long  getting  up. 
ii  forbidi     No,     I  am   coming  directly,"   an- 

"'      pI.     He  soon    came,  and  said  in  an  espe- 
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"Good  mornlug  —  ia  the  cliild  cheery?" 

"Yes,  all  is  well,  thank  God!"  said  the  grand- 
mother. She  was  always  the  same,  whether  Ilanset 
was  rude  and  taciturn,  or  talkative  and  confidential. 

During  the  absence  of  her  daughter,  she  had  let 
liim  do  as  he  liked  in  everything,  only  that  once  had 
she  said  to  him:  "You  are  the  huehand  and  the  fitther, 
and  you  must  know  what  you  have  to  do  and  to  let 
alone."  She  knew  well  that  if  she  wonld  decoy  Hanad 
from  his  free  life  and  from  his  companionship,  the  less 
inclined  would  lie  be  to  yield  a  point  for  fear  of  seem- 
ing to  he  ruled  by  the  old  woman. 

"Will  you  be  at  home  to-day  at  noon,  or  are  you 
going  across  the  field?"  she  asked  at  breakfast. 

"I'll  stay  at  home,"  he  answered.  "Ill  hew  the 
blocks  of  wood  out  there;  we'll  try  and  make  it  a  bit 
tidy  about  the  house  against  she  comes." 

The  grandmother  nodded.  Uansei  would  gladly 
have  said  more,  hut  he  always  thought  another  ought 
to  begin-,  and  so  he  sat  there  stuffing  one  potatoe  after 
another  into  his  mouth,  as  if  they  were  nothing  hut 
answers  to  what  he  was  thinking  about;  and  every  new 
potatoe  which  be  peeled,  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  shovr 
him  the  fact  that  the  king  could  not  escape  him;  six 
thousand  guldens  were  certain  —  five  thousand,  how- 
ever, quite  certain. 

"  If  the  king  gives  us  a  good  ferm  on  a  royal  ea- 
tate,  or  any  other  appointment,  then  we  will  go  away 
from  here,"  said  Hausei  at  last  aloud. 

He  thought  the  grandmother  must  know  that  he 
would  gladly  get  rid  of  his  companionship,  and  begin 
another  life  elsewhere. 
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Yes,  yes,"  said  the   grandmother,    and  nol 
ferther. 

"Ithnnk  we  must  soon  write  an  answer,  and  I  wUij 
write  to  her  too  —  she  aeeniB  so  sad." 

"Tes,  yea,  do  so;  I  must  now  go  to  the  child." 

HanEei  had  laid  a  heavy  task  on  himself  in  hnving 
promised  to  write.  He  would  gladly  have  siud  many 
good  things  to  his  wife,  both  consolatory  and  hearty, 
and  ho  would  like  to  have  exhorted  her,  as  her  hus- 
band, not  to  pine  away  with  grief  on  account  of  these 
couple  of  weeks,  and  thns  perhaps  to  let  some  advan- 
tages slip  which  might  come  iu  her  way;  for  now  one 
onght  to  be  fresh,  now  payday  was  coming.  He  had 
all  this  well  in  his  head  and  thought  that  she  would 
hold  him  in  respect  for  bis  maulineas;  but  to  get  it  from 
his  head  to  the  paper  —  that  was  hard  work  indeed. 

It  isn't  necessary,  he  consoled  himself  at  length, 
that  I  should  write  to  her,  I  shall  see  her  so  soon,  and 
flien  I  can  say  everything  a  great  deal  better  to  her. 

When  the  graudmother  went  into  the  next  room,  to 
the  child,  Hansel  still  remained  sitting  at  the  table, 
and  he  finished  the  whole  dish  of  potatoes,  showing 
the  king  at  the  same  time  how  well  he  understood 
forest  matters,  till  not  a  single  potatoe  was  left.  Then 
he  went  out,  took  his  axe,  mallet  and  wedge,  and 
clove  with  mighty  strokes  the  pile  of  wood  which  lay 
stacked  in  the  road  in  front  of  the  garden.  He  had 
just  taken  off  his  coat  and  was  not  feeling  the  cold,  in 
spite  of  the  spring  wind  which  blew  keenly,  when  a 
voice  sMd,  "Well,  so  you  are  still  there?"  The  host 
of  the  Chamois  stood  behind  him,  his  rifle  on  his  back, 
joid  his  two  hunting  dogs,  D^cbsel  andMachsel,  coupled 
■ether,  "Ton  are  also  of  conise  too  late?  Now,'  if  vn 
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take  the  lower  road,  and  get  across  through  the  valley, 
we  shall  still  meet  our  hunting  party.  Come,  make 
haste,  dress  yourself,  and  fetch  your  gun!" 

As  if  it  were  a  command  which  he  must  obey,  Hansei 
quickly  carried  axe,  mallet,  and  wedge  into  the  house, 
dressed  himself,  took  his  gun,  and  said  to  the  grand- 
mother, "I  am  going  with  them  after  all!"  He  would 
really  like  to  have  said  to  her:  I  only  go  to-day  that 
it  may  not  seem  as  if  I  now  drew  back  on  account  of 
that  letter  from  my  wife;  but  he  was  silent  to  the 
grandmother.  "It  isn't  necessary,"  he  thought,  "to  say 
everything,  for  when  one  tells  everything  to  any  one, 
they  interrupt  us,  and  have  a  right  to  do  so  5  she  ought 
to  have  respect  for  me,  for  of  myself  I  bring  every- 
thing into  order." 

Hansei  went  in  good  humour  to  the  hunt,  and  was 
more  merry  to-day  than  ever  .... 


FOURTEENTH  CHAPTER. 

How  was  it  once?  How  shall  it  be? 

Loved  one ,  let  the  query  rest  I 
Now  upon  the  earth  are  we, 

Let  our  present  lot  be  blest. 

Open  wide  thy  joyous  eyes, 

Deep  within  my  heart  to  peer, 
Let  us  suck  the  honied  prize, 

E'er  the  winter  snow  is  here. 

So  sang  Irma  with  her  clear  voice.  The  world  was 
beautiful  again.  The  spring  winds  were  still  blowing, 
and  the  daylight  was  often  suddenly  dimmed  by  fleeting 
snow-clouds,  but  the  meadows  were  already  beginning 
to  be  green  again,  and  here  and  there  early  ^orw^Wk 
were  shooting  out  of  the  ground. 

On  i/i6  ffeiQhts.  JI.  ^ 
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Irma  had  recovered  after  a  few  days,  and  tlie 
bnlletina  respecting  the  health  of  the  queen  had  also 
disappeared  from  the  papers.  Gunther,  who  had  lived 
for  weeks  in  the  palace,  had  returned  to  his  house. 

The  queen,  who  had  again  ventured  to  leave  her  i 
apartments,  spent  much  of  her  time  in  the  winter  I 
garden,  where  tlie  last  f4te  had  hceu  held.  The  trees  1 
and  flowers  stood  ag.iin  peacefully  in  their  wonted  places; 
the  fountains  played,  the  fishes  swam  happily  in  the 
marble  vases,  and  the  birds  bopped  and  twittered  in  their 
large  cages.  Walparga  and  the  prince  were  allowed  to 
be  for  hours  with  the  queen.  She  was  suiTounded  by  the 
tenderest  attention,  which  was  not  merely  the  mark  of 
service  due  to  her  rank.  Irma  had  shown  herself  ao  do- 
voted  to  the  queen,  and  the  latter  had  in  hor  heart  craved  i 
her  pardon,  and  she  had  often  the  word  upon  her  lips  ] 
to  utter  it  aloud,  but  refrained  from  doing  so;  already 
a  suspicion  had  prodoced  a  state  of  variance,  and  the 
queen  knew  that  she  was  considered  tender-hearted  and 
wavering.  She  would  be  so  no  longer,  for  she  recognized 
it  as  the  main  symptom  of  a  strong  character,  not  to 
make  known  every  change  and  phase  in  thought  and 
feeling,  but  to  give  to  the  world  the  finished  results. 

No  one  should  ever  know  what  had  burdened  her 
heart  so  heavily.     She  would  be  strong. 

She  kept  Inna  much  near  her,  and  the  green,  ( 
flowering  winter  garden  afibrded  a  calm  security  of  I 
peace  for  the  mind.  They  read  and  worked,  talked  and  f 
sang,  and  the  human  beings  were  as  happy  and  thriving  I 
as  peacefully  as  the  flowers  and  trees  around  them. 

Irma  could  read  aloud  with  a  flexible  voice.  She  1 
was  reading  Goethe's  "Tasso."  It  corresponded  with  J 
her  present  mood  and  she  said  one  day: 
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"Tn  many  things  your  Majesty  is  like  Princess 
Eleonore;  but  you  have  the  happiness  to  accomplish  in 
a  few  weeks  what  it  cost  her  years  of  her  Ufa  to  effect." 

"I  don't  understand." 

"I  mean,  such  confinement  to  your  room,  and  being 
so  carefully  cherished  and  surrounded  by  others,  easily 
excites  in  the  invalid  a  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  a  tuue 
of  conversation  scarcely  perceptible  to  others;  but  it  is 
well  to  get  out  of  this  hot-house  mood  again  into  the 
open  air,  where  the  trees  stand  weather-proof  in  the 
ground,  and  the  fresh  breezes  revive  everything." 

The  king  too  was  often  present  at  these  readings,  and 
interspersed  them  with  remarks  upon  the  highest  and 
deepest  subjects.  Irma  often  trembled.  Every  word  that 
she  uttered  seemed  to  her  as  an  offence,  slie  dared  no 
longer  speak  of  anything  pure  and  holy;  but  the  king 
was  so  uneonstrained  and  cheerful.  Sue  became  so  too. 

"You  spoil  me  and  make  me  quite  proud,"  said  the 
queen,  "but  I  have  now  again  a  new  wish,  I  long  to 
go  away  from  the  flowers  to  the  works  of  art.  I  should 
like  now  often  to  visit  the  pictm-e  galleries,  and  the 
collection  of  antiquities.  When  we  wander,  breathing, 
and  looking,  and  moving  among  the  productions  of  an, 
we  feel  most  deeply  that  human  beings  who  lived  be- 
fore us,  have  leii  behind  for  us  the  best  of  their 
existence,  and  the  eyes  of  those  long  since  closed  look 
down  upon  us  for  ever  open,  and  are  with  us  in  their 
glances  of  eternity." 

The  king  and  Irma  looked  at  each  other  with 
involuntary  surprise  at  the  expression  'glance  of 
eternity,"  which  recalled  another.  Irma  composed 
herself  and  replied;  "I  cannot  help  reiterating  your 
Majesty's  wish,  as  my  own  also.     Let  us  a.'wwj  ^oro. 
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flowers  aiid  treea  to  the  worka  of  art!  Sutronntle^  hy 
pictures  iiud  statues,  llie  soul  breathes  tlic  fragrant 
atmosphere  of  ideas,  everlaflting  life  flourishes  around 
us,  we  stand  in  the  breath  of  genius,  which,  when  this 
mortal  life  has  passed,  still  for  ever  endures  throughout 
the  world.  Wben  I  first  discovered  that  I  personally 
bad  no  real  artistic  talent,  I  envied  kings  who  are  per- 
mitted to  promote  the  talent  and  genius  of  otbera. 
That  is  a  great  compensation." 

"How  beautifully  she  interprets  everything, 
the  qiieea  turning  to  her  husband,  and  it  was  witb  & 
look  mixed  with  delight  and  pain  that  the  king  con- 
templated the  two  before  him.  —  What  was  passing 
his  mind?     He  admired  and  loved  Irma,   and  be  : 
spected  and  loved  hia  wife.    He  was  untrue  to  the  one 
and  to  the  other. 

Irma  and  the  queen  went  through  the  galleries  and. 
the  hall  of  antiquities  and  often  sat  for  hours  looking  at 
the  pictures  and  the  statues.  Every  observation  of  the 
queen  was  met  by  Irma  with  a  remark  apparently 
differing,  though  in  truth  essentially  concurring. 

"When  I  so  see  and  hear  you  both,"  said  the  king, 
"in  your  agreement  and  your  difference,  it  always  seems 
to  me  as  if  I  saw  in  yon  the  daughters  of  Schiller  and 
Goethe." 

"How  strange,"  interrupted  the  queen,  and  the  king 
continued : 

"Goethe  saw  the  world  with  brown  and  Schiller 
with  blue  eyes,  and  so  it  is  with  you  two.  You  see 
with  the  blue  eyes  of  Schiller,  and  our  IHend  with  the 
brown  eyes  of  Goethe." 

"We  wiU  not  let  any  one  know  though  that  we 
Sutter  each  other  so,"  said  the  queen  smiling.     Irma 
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looked  up  to  the  ceiling,  where  the  painted  angels 
were  represented  as  soaring  through  the  air;  there  is, 
she  thought,  a  world  of  honndless  apace  where  one 
cannot  supplant  another;  only  in  the  ordinary  world  is 
there  exclnaivencss  .... 

The  stronger  the  queen  grew,  the  more  did  her 
subdued  tone  give  way  to  bright  and  lively  conver- 
sation. 

Irma's  wish  seemed  to  be  fulfilled.  The  breath  of 
spring  which  reanimates  trees  and  plants,  seemed  ready 
to  extend  itself  to  human  life;  all  that  had  happened 
should  be  forgotten,  buried,  and  expunged. 

In  the  first  mild  spring  day  they  went  altogether 
to  the  palace  park. 

"I  cannot  at  all  imagine  that  there  was  ever  a  time 
when  we  did  not  know  each  other,  dear  Irma,"  said 
the  queen.  She  stood  Btill,  and  looked  in  Irma's  face 
with  an  expression  radiant  with  joy.  "Yon  once  told 
me  of  a  Greek  philosopher,"  said  she,  turning  to  the 
physician,  who  was  walking  behind  with  the  governor 
of  the  palace,  "who  thought  that  our  souls  had  had 
an  esistence  previons  to  our  present  life,  and  that  the 
best  which  we  live  to  see  here,  is  a  remembrance  of 
something  which  we  have  already  imagined  and  ex- 
perienced." — 

"Without  this  visionary  explanation,"  replied  the 
physician,  "one  may  consider  much  as  deatiuy.  I 
believe  that  everything  which  is  in  truth  peculiarly 
otir  own,  was  intended  for  us;  our  mind,  the  whole 
constitution  of  our  nature,  is  designed  for,  or  attuned  to  it. 
We  are  designed  for  that  to  which  wo  are  attuned. 
But  I   beg  your  Majesty    now    to   regard  it  aa  ^t>-vvt 
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destiny  to  get  into  yonr  carriage,  we  mxiat  not  extent 
our  first  ■walk  so  far." 

The  qneeo  and  Irma  got  into  the  carriage,  which 
awaited  them  in  the  Nymphea  avenue.  The  carriage 
drove  slowly,  and  the  queen  said: 

"You  cannot  imagine,  dearLina,  how  fearful  I  was 
when  I  came  here."  She  told  her  how  she  had  lookea 
into  the  eyea  of  the  nnmeroua  people,  who  Buirounded 
lier,  and  how  she  had  asked  herself:  Who  will  in  truth 
belong  to  you?  and  how  it  had  seemed  to  her  as  if  Irma 
alone  were  speaking  to  her  with  her  warm  brown  eyea. 

"And  I  did  speak  to  you,"  replied  Inaa,  '■!  should 
like  to  have  said  to  you:  'Thou  sweet  being,  imagine 
we  have  known  each  other  for  years,  and  feel  in  the 
first  hour  with  me,  as  with  an  old  friend.'  I  beliavs. 
■we  met  thus,  because  we  both  felt  so  fearful.  I  was 
then  for  the  first  time  at  court,  and  I  thought  I  most 
have  taken  the  stick  of  office  irom  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
8l«ward  to  support  myself  on  it." 

"How  strange!  I  had  exactly  the  same  thought," 
BMd  the  queen,  "I  remember  it  now  quite  well,  and 
I   can  feel  still  how  the  Lord  steward  kept  looking 

The  affection  of  the  two  ladies  was  cemented  by  a 
hundred  little  remembrances  5  the  carriage  drove  slowly, 
but  thoughts  flew  away  over  days  and  months.  ThA 
carriage  bad  turned  round,  they  were  juat  at  the  place 
where  the  statue  bad  been  shattered  to  pieces. 

"It  was  a  terrible  night,"   said  the  queen,    "when 
'   that  happened,  and  I  think  Waipurga  is  right  in  her 
simplicity,  when  she  says  that  it  is  not  fitting  for  ns, 
f  to  exhibit  so  openly  snch  freely  exposed  figures." 

our  Majesty  must  allow  me   to   be   of  another- 
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opinion,"  replied  Inna;  "In  tho  midfit  of  fteo  nature  it 
is  only  the  free,  —  why  should  we  not  say  it  —  the 
nude  laeantifnl  human  form  that  ia  suitable,  all  drapery 
13  subject  to  prevailing  taste,  and  must  yield  to  fashion 
and  change,  the  human  form  as  it  comes  from  the 
hand  of  nature,  is  alone  fitting  to  stand  in  the  presence 
of  everlasting  nature." 

"  You  are  a  free  soul  —  much  more  free  than  I  am," 
said  the  queen.  They  alighted;  Irma  accompanied 
the  queen  to  her  apartments,  and  then  turned  back  to 
her  own,  and  when  she  was  alone  there,  she  threw  up 
her  Lands  exclaiming: 

"The  highest  punishment  is  not  hell,  —  it  is  not  the 
place  of  condemnation,  where  other  guilty  ones  suffer 
with  us!  No  —  to  be  condomned  and  to  stand  by  some 
pure  happy  one,  feeling  perfect  innocence,  that  is  the 
hell  of  helkl" 

"Good  day,  Inna,  good  day,  Irma,"  cried  the 
parrot  suddenly.     Irma  started  with  a  shudder. 


FIFTEENTH  CHAPTEE. 

Spkinh  came  in  with  the  song  of  larks  and  finches, 
and  with  new  Parisian  fafihions.  The  ladies  of  the 
capital  were  happy  to  he  able  to  take  their  dress  ideal 
from  tho  bonnet  and  shawl  and  attire  of  the  beautiful 
pale  queen,  who  now  shewed  herself  publicly. 

The  queen  drove  out  Beside  hor  sat  Countess 
Irma,  and  opposite  to  her  Walpurga  with  the  child. 

"You  must  not  let  yourself  fret,"  said  the  queen  to 
Walput^a,  "when  you  are  at  home  again." 

Inna  smiled,  and  speaking  French  for  the  first  tiioc. 
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in  "Wiilpurga's  presence,  she  said  that  the  lady  of  ttte 
chamher  would  tell  them,  that  it  was  contraiy  to  all 
distinction  of  rank  to  concern  oneself  ahout  any  one, 
or  aflk  what  became  of  them,  after  their  service  had 
terminated. 

With  a  boldness  whicb  startled  even  both  her  patro- 
nGBses,  Walpurga  said:  "ItwUlhe  one  good  thing  at 
any  rate,  that  when  I  am  at  home  again  I  shall  not 
be  treated  like  a  deaf  and  dumb  person." 

"How  do  you  meaul'" 

"I  mean,  that  at  home,  they  say  nothing  in  my 
presoiice  that  I  don't  understand." 

Inna  sought  to  quiet  her,  but  could  not  Bucceed. 
"WaJpurga  was  already  in  that  unsettled  mood  resulting 
from  a  prospect  of  change,  which  is  jast  as  full  of 
pretenflion,  as  it  is  difScnlt  to  satisfy.  She  felt  herself 
no  longer  at  home  any  where.  She  saw  how  the 
people  who  had  so  much  spoilt  her,  would  soon  live 
without  her. 

The  yexatioQ  which  Irma's  French  remark  had  now 
brought  out,  had  a  deeper  grounii.  A  nurse  of  youth- 
ful appearance  from  French  Switaerland  had  been  en- 
rolled in  the  prince's  household;  she  understood  not  a 
word  of  German  and  this  had  been  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  her  engagement;  for  tlie  prince  was  first  of  all 
to  learn  to  speak  French. 

Walpurga's  intercourse  with  the  stranger  was  as  if 
they  both  were  dumb.  She  was  not  well  inclined  to 
the  tall  handsome  figure  with  the  French  cap,  and  in 
her  innermost  heart  she  was  indeed  jealous.  What  tad 
the  foreigner  to  do  with  the  child,  thought  she)  indeed 
she  was  often  angry  with  the  child  itself 

"Thou'lt  soon  sjeak  French  so  that  I'll  not  under- 
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stand  thee,"  —  she  would  aay  to  him,  wLen  she  was 
alone  with  him,  lookiug  at  him  at  the  same  time 
angrily;  hut  at  once  she  would  call  out  again:  "For- 
give me.  Oh  God!  it  is  well  that  I  can  now  count  the 
days  on  my  fingers,  till  I  get  home  again." 

Mademoiselle  Kramer  explained  to  Walpurga,  that 
a  room  was  now  being  prepared  for  the  crown  prince. 

"He  has  rooma  enough  already,"  said  Walpurga. 

MademoiBcUe  Kramer  had  as  usual  the  difficult  task 
of  explaining  the  customs  of  the  court  to  Walporga, 
and  the  latter  made  her  repeat  the  names  again  and 
again;  it  was    always  thus:  The  crownprince  has  aa 

"Ayah!  What  word  is  that?    I  don't  know  it." 

"It  just  means    tlie    nurse    of   a  prince.  And  when 

his  Koyal  Highness  is  four  years  old,  he  has  again  new 

officers;  and  so  on  as  he  gets  older;   and  always  of 

increasing  rank." 

"Yes,  I  can  well  believe  it,"  thought  Walpurga, 
"always  fresh  people  and  always  fresh  palaces!  Thou 
poor  child,"  said  she  to  the  prince,  "one  thing  though 
is  good,  that  thou  hast  got  thine  eyes  and  thy  limhs 
rightly  grown,  else  they'd  be  getting  thee  others  every 

Walpurga,  however,  was  quieted  when  she  learned 
that  Frau  von  GerlofF,  a  lady  belonging  to  the  nobility 
in  the  service  of  the  court,  and  hitherto  first  waiting 
woman  to  the  queen,  had  been  appointed  as  ayah.  Wal- 
purga had  long  known  her,  and  she  said  to  her; 

"If  any  one  had  asked  me,  to  «'lioiii  my  prince 
should  be  given,  you  have  vxy  hand  upon  it  —  it 
■would  have  been  dearest  to  me,  that  he  should  fall 
into  your  care.     Now  I  see  again  Low  good  and  wiai* 
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r  qnesD  is;  ste  takes  licr  best  friend  from 
and  g-ivea  iier  to  lier  son." 

Walpurgii  imaginBd  it  necessary  to  give 
Gerloff  manifold  instmctions  with,  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  prince;  which  inatmctiona  the  good  lady 
received  witliont  objeution.  When  the  queen  moreover, 
eame  with  her  second  waiting  woman  Madame  Leoni, 
Walpitrga  thonght  it  necesaary  to  announce  her  Batia- 
faction,  and  said  how  good  it  was  that  the  prince  had 
heen  consigned  to  Frau  von  G-erlofF. 

"Yon  would  have  been  just  as  good,"  said  she  to 
Madame  Leoni,  "jnat  as  good,  of  conrse!  but  our  good 
queen  can't  give  away  both  her  hands." 

Madame  Leoni  smiled  her  thanks,  although  she  felt 
mortified,  and  thought  ehe  had  been  overlooked  as  tc 
commoner;  yet  the  first  rule  of  conit  life  ia  never  to 
take  offence. 

The  prince  in  his  infant  slumher,  had  little  idea  of 
the  jealousies  whicli  were  already  at  work  round  his 
cradle. 

Walpurga  by  degrees  laid  all  her  thiuga  in  order 
for  packing  up,  and  to  many  an  aiticle  ahe  aaid:  "One 
doesn't  see  it  in  thee,  that  heart's  blood  ia  clinging  to 

The  physician  had  ordered  that  Walpurga  should  i 
now  often  leave  the  prince,  so  that  he  might  gradually  J 
grow  accnatomed  to  her  al)sence. 

At  first  Mademoiselle  Kramer  went  with  her  through  1 
the  streets,  but  this  walk  became  very  difficult  to  tha  I 
house-keeper,  for  Walpurga  wished  to  stop  before  all  / 
the  shop  windows,  and  whenever  s' 
woman  in  a  dress  resembling  the  costume  of  her  hom^J 
abe  would  go  up  to  them  and  ask  them  where  thej^ 
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came  from,  and  whether  they  did  not  know  her  husband, 
and  her  child,  and  her  mother;  Mademoiselle  Kramer 
was  soon  tired  of  this  office  of  conductor,  and  she 
often  let  Walpurga  go  alone  and  gave  her  her  own 
watch,  that  she  might  come  back  at  the  right  time. 
Walpurga's  chief  pleasure  was  to  be  at  the  parade  of 
the  soldiers  on  guard,  and  the  object  of  her  walk  was 
generally  past  the  gate-way;  then  she  would  go  alone 
on,  the  road  which  led  to  her  home;  this  comforted  her, 
and  she  often  thought  how  it  had  been,  when  she  had 
first  driven  along  it.  The  intervening  time  seemed  to 
her  like  tens  of  years,  and  she  was  always  obliged  to 
force  herself  to  turn  back  again;  she  often  stood  still 
and  listened,  fancying  she  heard  the  voice  of  her 
child  in  the  air.  Which  child?  Her  heart  was  divided, 
and  she  hurried  back  to  the  prince.  It  was  well  that 
he  lay  so  quietly  in  the  arms  of  the  French  woman, 
but  she  was  angry  at  it,  and  laughed  triumphantly, 
that  he  wanted  to  go  to  her  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
her. 

"Yes,  thou'rt  a  true  soul,"  said  she  then.  "When 
men  are  good,  they  are  a  great  deal  better  than 
women.  Thy  other  father,  my  Hansei,  is  very 
good  too,  and  he's  coming  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
and  thou'rt  to  give  him  a  hand  when  he  comes, 
so  — 

Walpurga  remarked  that  the  noble  lady  placed  in 
charge  of  the  prince,  was  beside  herself  at  her  manner 
of  treating  the  child,  and  that  Mademoiselle  Kramer 
had  enough  to  do,  to  hinder  her  from  giving  strict 
orders  in  the  matter,  but  all  the  more  madly  and  merrily 
did  she  play  with  the  prince. 

"Now  pay  attention,"  she  continued,  "I  have  ^iveix 
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thee  myself  to  feast  upon,  others  give  thee  only  yihat 
comes  out  of  the  kitchen;  we  two  are  one,  and 
and  the  day  after  to-morrow  my  Hansei  comes,  then. 
I'm  going  home,  and  when  thou'rt  a  big  boy  some 
day  tlion  must  pay  me  a  visit,  and  if  It's  the  cherry 
time,  I'll  gather  the  finest  cherries  for  thee,  and  my 
Hansei'U.  go  with  thee  hunting  and  will  carry  thy  gnn, 
and  thou'lt  shoot  a  great,  great  stag,  and  a  roe,  and  a 
chamois,  and  we'll  roast  them,  and  then  I'll  stick  a 
nosegay  in  thy  bat  and  we'll  row  together  across  the 
lake,  and  Til  give  thee  a  kisa,  and  then  I'll  bid  thee 
adieu!" 

The  child  laughed  with  all  its  heart,  as  Walpnrga 
thus  spoke  into  its  eyes,  and  then  it  laid  its  little  head 
on  her  elieek,  and  Walpurga  cried  out: 

"Mamsell  Kramer  —  MamsoU  Kramer  —  he  can 
kiss  already,  —  he  has  given  me  a  kiss!  Yes,  tfaou'rt 
a  true  man,  and  a  king's  son  too,  but  they  begin  be- 
times." 

All  the  love  which  she  had  for  the  child,  she 
wanted  tfl  make  known  to  him  in  these  last  days,  and 
she  did  this  both  from  affection  and  spite,  for  she 
wished  to  show  the  Frenchwoman  how  immensely  she 
and  the  child  loved  each  other;  snch  a  love  the  foreign 
woman  would  never  succeed  in  bringing  about,  and 
then  she  began  to  sing  again: 


The  hoy  prattled  and   laughed   as  she   sang,   and 
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Walpnrga  protested  to  Mademoiselle  Kramer,  that  sha 
would  wager  her  head  that  he  understood  it  ail  al- 

"And  isn't  it  true"  —  said  she,  casting  an  angry 
glance  at  the  Frenchwoman  —  "isnt  it  true,  that  the 
language  which  little  children  speak  ts  the  same  in  all 
countries;  the  French  don't  come  mto  the  world  with  a 
foreign  tongue?"  And  again  she  sang  and  danced  and 
kissed  the  child;  it  was  aa  if  she  must  reprcsa  all  her 
sadness  and  give  vent  to  all  her  joy 

"You'll  hurt  the  child,  you  excite  it  too  much," 
said  Mademoiselle  Kramer,  endeavouring  to  quiet  her. 

"That'll  not  hurt  him,  he  has  got  good  substance 
in  him,  which  no  French  woman  can  spoilt" 

Walpurga  was  in  a  state  of  contradictory  disquietude. 
She  had  long  known  that  the  connection  would  be 
broken,  and  she  had  so  often  wished  and  hoped  for  this 
rupture;  but  now  when  it  was  about  to  take  place, 
everything  of  a  painful  character  which  she  had  ex- 
perienced in  her  life  here,  had  vanished,  and  she  thought 
she  could  never  again  live  alone,  she  would  always 
miss  something,  even  the  vexations  and  troubles,  which 
with  every  thing  else  always  soon  became  right  again. 
It  grieved  her  too  that  others  could  let  her  go  away  so 
easily,  and  the  child,  the  child!  "Why  had  it  not  the 
sense,  that  it  coald  suddenly  begin  to  speak,  and  to  say: 
"Father  and  mother,  you  must  not  do  this,  you  must  not 
take  my  Walpurga  away  from  me?"  Now  others  were 
master  over  the  child.  What  would  they  do  with  him? 
Why  should  she  no  longer  be  allowed  to  interfere,  and 
to  say:  So  and  so  moat  it  be?  She  had  nourished  him 
from  the  very  first  day  of  his  life,  and  ds.-^  wi\i.\Q:^^ 
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had  they  been  together.  —  How  would   the  day  . 
night  be  now,  and  they  no  longer  together? 

A  deep  hitteruess  lay  in  her  worde  when  "Walpurga, 
having  finished  her  supper,  held  up  the  empty  dish  to 
the  child,  and  said: 

"Do'at  thou  see?    I'm  no  better  than  t 

And  then  she  did  not  wish  to  go  to  sleep;   she  did 
not  wish  to  lose  a  minnte  in  which  she  could  be  with 
the   child,   and  could  look  at  it,   and  if  she  did  drop 
asleep,  she  woke  up  suddenly  frightened;  she  had  heard 
children  crying  in  her  dream,  far  off  by  the  lake,  and 
here  close  beside  her,  and  she  thought  she  was  standing 
alone  in  the  midst  of  them,   and  must  divide  herself, 
must  be  there  and  here,  and  then  again,  she  heard  tho 
cow  aa  it  lowed   and  pulled  at  the  rope,   as  it  had 
done  when  it  was  fastened  to  the  garden  hedge;  Wal- 
purga  saw  it  quite  plainly,    and    the   cow  had  such    , 
large  eyes,  and  snorted  at  her  with  its  warm  breath. ...   I 
when  she  nibbed  her  eyes  all  was  quiet  again,  and  she   I 
remembered  that  she  had  only  dreamed.  i 

It  was  the  last  day    before   her   departure.     Wal-  \ 
purga    bitterly  repented    not    having    told    Hansel    to    i 
come  sooner;  he  could  well  have  remained  there  for  a   ( 
day,  and  she  would  then  have  had  some  one  to  stretch 
out  his  hand  to  her  in  welcome,  whilst  she  now  had 
only  to  give  hers  in  farewell. 

She  walked  through  the  streets  and  looked  up  into 
the  blue  sky,  —  that  rested  too  over  her  home.  She  I 
went  through  the  little  streetinwhich  Dr.  Gunther  lived;  , 
she  read  the  plate  on  his  door  and  went  in.  A  servant  * 
conducted  her  into  the  physician's  waiting-room;  many  J 
sick  people  were  sitting  and  standing  here,  men,  tvo-  I 
men,   and  children.     Walpm'ga  told  the  servant  whol 
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ste  was;  all  present  looked  at  her  with  astnnitthment. 
She  was  at  once  summoned  iu,  out  of  turn,  and  site 
said  that  she  had  merely  come  to  take  farewell. 
Gunther  told  her  to  go  and  wait  for  him  in  the  garden 
till  the  consulting  hour  waa  over.  She  wont  there. 
Prau  Gunther  waa  sitting  on  the  garden  steps,  and 
called  the  peasant  woman  to  her,  and  when  she  heard 
who  she  was,  she  told  her  that  she  could  wait  there. 
Walpurga  sat  down,  Fran  Ganther  went  on  working 
ajid  did  not  speak  a  word.  She  had  a  decided  pre- 
judice against  the  nurae;  her  husband  had  often  told 
her  of  her  peculiarities,  and  Frau  Gunther  saw  in  these 
a  good  deal  of  national  coquetry,  making  use  of  her 
simplicity  as  an  artificial  ornament,  and  this  opinion 
was  not  contradicted  by  Walpiirga's  appearance. 

"  Tou  are  going  home  again? "  asked  Frau 
Gunther  at  last,  for  she  had  no  wish  to  be  uncivil. 

Walpurga  replied  how  happy  she  would  bo  to  be 
at  home  again. 

Frau  Gunther  looked  up.  She  was  one  of  those 
natures  who  consider  it  a  happiness  to  be  set  free  from 
a  prejudice,  and  in  further  conversation,  she  now  found 
that  Walpuiga  had  certainly  succeeded  in  increasing 
the  peculiar  character  of  her  strong  nature,  but  that 
it  was  just  this  that  had  shielded  her  from  losing  her- 
self in  the  new  esistence  she  had  passed  through. 

Frau  Gunther  now  encouraged  her  to  try  and  feel 
composed,  advising  her,  when  she  got  home  not  to 
compare  everything  with  the  life  in  the  palace,  and 
thus  to  make  herself  unhappy. 

"Have  you  too  then  ever  beea  among  strangers, 
that  you  know  it  all  so?"  asked  Walpurga. 

i'ran   Gunther  emiled.      "I   can    fancy  myaeiS  m. 
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your  place,"  said   sLe,    and  more   and  more  did  her 
words  speak  to  the  heart  of  Walpurga. 

She  took  her  into  the  room,  and  when  Gimther 
came  down  stairs,  he  met  Walpnrga  on  the  steps,  hold- 
ing liis  fatherless  little  grandchild  on  her  lap. 

"Now  yon  know  my  wife  too,"  said  Gunther. 

"YeB,  hut  too  late," 

Guntlier    also    now  admonished  Walpurga    to    be 
thoroughly  composed  in  her  home,  and  as  a  native 
tlie  mountain  he  represented  to  her  what  her  welcome 
would  he,  and  knew  how  to  depict  it  merrily. 

Gunther  told  her  that  he  should  see  her  again  ai> 
die  palace,  and  his  wife  held  out  her  hand  to  Wal- 
purga, saying: 

"May  you  bo  happy  at  home  again.' 

"I  will  send  yourmother  too  something  good,"  said 
the  physician.  "Tell  her  she  must  remember  the  young 
student  who  danced  with  her  at  the  village  festival  at 
tlio  farm,  when  she  was  betrothed  to  your  father.  I'll 
Bend  you  to-day  six  hottlea  of  wine.  Tell  her  she  is 
to  drink  them  in  remembrance  of  me,  hut  not  toO'. 
much  at  a  time." 

"I  return  you  thanks  for  my  mother,  and  I 
now  already  as  if  I  had  been  drinking  the  best  wine,' 
said  Walpurga;  "my  Countess  Irma  was  right,  shs 
always  said:  'Fran  Gnnther,  —  that's  the  lady  tat 
yon;'  now  I  wish  that  to  your  last  hour  yon  may  liv^ 
as  happy  as  you  have  made  me  happy." 

No  reply  was  given  to  the  mention  of  Irma. 

Strengtlienod    and    elevated,       Walburga  retunw 

fie  palace.  — 
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SIXTEENTH  CHAPTER. 
In  the  evening  the  queen  came  to  WalpnrgB,  and 

"I  am  not  going  to  bid  you  farewell.  We  won't 
speak  of  going  away.  I  only  wish  to  thank  yoa  from 
my  heart  for  the  love  which  yon  have  shown  to  ma 
and  my  child." 

"Oh!  Qneen,  how  can  you  thank  me?  I  muat  tell 
no  one  on  earth  that  the  queen  has  thanked  me,"  cried 
Walpnrga.  "But  you  are  siy  good  and  wish  to  make  it 
eaay  to  me,  and  this  yoa  may  believe,  that  I  would  give 
every  drop  of  blood  I  have  in  my  veins  for  you  and 
our  child.  Oh!  good  God!  Our  child!  I  may  say  bo 
no  longer  —  to-morrow,  no  longer.  I  must  go,  but  I'll 
get  roy  own  child  at  home." 

"  Yes,'Walpurga;  that  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  aay 
to  you.  Believe  me,  the  best  thing  one  can  have  on 
earth  is  to  be  at  home;  and  this  much  yoa  will  have 
seen,  that  it  is  all  one  whether  it  is  in  a  palace  or  la 
a  cottage." 

"You  are  right  there  —  one  can't  anywhere  eat 
and  sleep  oneaelf  more  than  Batisfied.  To-morrow 
morning  comes  ray  Hansel.  May  I  bring  him  too  to 
the  qneen  that  he  may  say  his  thanks,  and  to  tha 
king  also,  and  to  all  the  good  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  court?" 

"Never  mind  that,  Walpurga;  it  isn't  necessary. 
The  physician  has  really  forbidden  me  to  take  fare- 
well of  you;  but  it  may  be  that  I  may  say  one  mora 
good-bye  to  you  to-morrow.  You  can  believe  that  it 
pains  me  also  that  yoa  should  go  away," 
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"If  the  Queen  wishes,  I  will  rem^n  here;  and  my^ 
husband  aad  the  whole  ttest  cau  come  here  too." 

"No;  go  home  again,  —  that  is  heat;  when  I  next  I 
come  into  your  neighhourhood  I  will  pay  you  a  viBit,  1 
and  I  will  tell  my  son  too  how  good  you  were  to  him;  j 
he  shall  never  forget  you." 

Walpnrgs  had  laid  the  child  in  the  cradle,  and  she  I 
cried  out: 

"See,  he's  talking  there!  "We  grown-np  people  ' 
don't  understand  what  children  say,  but  he  under- 
stands us."  Walpurga  now  related  with  esultatlon 
that  the  prince  had  this  morning  given  her  a  kiss,  and 
she  now  tried  to  persuade  him  to  give  his  mother  one 
also,  hut  the  child  would  not. 

"LadyQueen,"  said  Walpurga,  "I  leave  something  j 
good  behind  for  you  —  I  have  found  something  for  1 
you."  Her  face  glowed  with  pleasure,  and  the  queen  j 
asked: 

"What  is  it?" 

"Lady  Queen,  I  have  a  friend  for  you  —  a  good  J 
firiend.     Frau  Gunther,  she  can  speak  to  one,  just  as  ] 
you  do,  from  the  depth  of  her  heart,  but  yet  it's  dif- 
ferent.    I  think  you  ought  to  visit  her  often,  and  I  ' 
think  it  would   do   yon  good  if  you  could   go  into   i 
good  neighbour's  house  sometimes  for  an  hour  or   so 
You'd  always  come  home  again  much  fresher." 

Walpurga  was  full  of  eagemeas  to  explain  to  the  I 
the  happiness  of  a  visit  to  a  neighbour.  The  I 
smiled  that  Walpurga  had  still  no  idea  of  the  J 
ons  of  court  life.  She  explained  to  her,  how, 
that  she  could  only  have  intercourse  with  those  J 
>  into  tie  palace.     Walpurga  was  very  aoirgM 
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tliat  she  could  not  bring  the  two  ladies  tcigether  as  her 
last  act 

The  queen  withdrew. 

"Now  she's  gone,"  ssud  Walpurga,  "and  I  havo 
said  nothing  at  alt  to  heri  and  I  feel  as  if  X  had  still 
so  muth  to  say  to  her."  She  had  a  feeling  as  if  she 
ought  not  to  leave  the  qneen;  as  if  she  alone  meant 
truly  hy  her,  and  could  help  her  if  people  were  to  do 
anything  to  her  —  who  knows  what? 

She  thought  of  the  hour  whoa  the  queen  had 
kissed  her.  How  much  had  they  passed  through  to- 
gether since  then!     Was  it  possible  that  it  was  scarcely 

/  the  cradle,  bent  head  and  knees 
together;  then  slie  began  to  sing  softly: 


Her  voice  to-night  was  trembling.  The  child  slept 
She  got  up,  and  told  Mademoiselle  Kmmer  that  she 
intended  to  take  farewell  of  all  in  the  palace.  Jlade- 
moiselle  Kramer  dissuaded  her  from  doing  tliis.  So 
Walpurga  went  only  to  Countess  Irma,  hut  she  did  not 
find  her  in  the  palace,  - —  she  was  at  a  large  party  at 
her  brother's  house-  Walpurga  told  the  maid  that  she 
was  leaving  early  to-morrow,  and  that  she  would  be 
BO  sorry  not  to  say  farewell;  meanwhile  she  bid  the 
maid  good-bye,  and  recommended  ber  to  take  care 
of  the  good  countess,  so  that  she  might  always  keep 
well. 

Walpurga  held  out  her  hand  to  the  maid,  but  she 
was  obliged  to  draw  it  back  again;  for  the  tUkfti  WA. 
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both  hers  in  tie  pockets  of  hev  silk  apron,  and  rnaSf 
a  sort  of  mock  courtesy. 

"The  higher  people  are,  the  better  they  are,"  Bfud~ 
Waljiurga,  when   she  was  back  again    in  her    room. 
"The  queen  is  the  highest  of  all,  and  the  best  of  all." 

W'alnurga  was  summoned  to  the  lady  of  the  cham- 
ber. Slie  fonnd  her  in  fbe  same  place,  in  the  eame 
attitude,  as  she  had  done  when  she  had  been  brought 
here  nearly  a  year  ago.  Almost  daily  had  she  seen 
this  rigid  lady;  she  had  never  gi-own  more  confiden- 
tial, bot  she  was  always  equally  kind.  It  seemed  as 
if  it  belonged  to  her  nature,  or  perhaps  also  to  her 
office,  to  dismiss  Walptu-ga  now  in  a  regular  manner. 

"Yon  have  behaved  well,"  said   the  Countess  Brin- 
kenatein,  with  a  friendly  motion  of  the  hand. 
Majesties  are  satisfied  with  you.      Now  farewell,   and  | 
remain  an  honest  woman." 

She  did  not  rise,  she  did  not  hold  her  band  out  to  1 
Walpnrga;  sbe  only  nodded  to  her  in  farewell,  and  J 
Walpurga  went. 

This  most  uncon  descending  mode  of  dismissal  was  ' 
yet  really  good  for  "Walpnrga;  she  felt  aa  if  she  had 
received  a  sort  of  honourable  military  discharge,  and 
the  lady  of  the  chamber  had  been  always  militarily 
strict,  but  she  was  also  to  be  relied  upon,  and  always 
the  same;  and  this  conaistency  exercised  a  right  in- 
fluence upon  "Walpnrga'a  mind. 

In  Walpurga's  room,  there  stood  two  large  cheats  , 
ready  packed  and  locked.  In  the  course  of  the  yeac'J 
she  had  received  so  many  things,  and  such  a  larg^'a 
'  ■     '  9  bought^ 


it.     She  sat  down  i 


L  the  other fl 


;  and  when  she  at  last  lay  down,   she   still   casfa 


an  eye  of  plcasnre  on  Ler  boxes.  Like  wandering 
epirits,  Walpiirga'a  thougiite  roved  tlirough  the  apart- 
mentB  of  tLe  palace,  and  tLen  again  at  home  through 
Jier  cottage,  through  the  garden,  over  the  mountains, 
till  suddenly  she  was  awakened  by  a  cry  from  the 
cliild.  She  was  obliged  to  reflect  whether  it  was  her 
own  child  or  another;  she  soon  quieted  the  prince,  but 
she  remained  sitting  at  hia  cradle.  "Sleep  shall  not 
take  from  ns  a  single  minute  more  which  we  can  still 
have  together,"  said  she,  softly. 

The  day  broke.  Walpurga  nursed  flie  child  for 
tUe  last  time.  A  tear  fell  on  its  head;  it  looked  up 
at  her.  Then  it  fell  asloep  again  at  her  heart,  and 
she  held  its  little  left  hand  to  her  lips  and  whispered 
gently  into  it. 

She  laid  the  child  again  in  the  cradle,  fixed  one 
more  sad  look  upon  it,  then  she  walked  three  times 
round  the  cradle  with  her  back  turned  to  it,  and  at 
last  she  said  to  Mademoiselle  Kramer: 

"Now  I'm  going  —  now  it's  time." 

The  servants  came  and  fetched  the  boxes.  Wal- 
purga waa  of  such  a  placable  nature  that  she  lield  out 
her  hand  even  to  the  French  woman  in  farewell.  She 
did  not  look  round  again  at  the  cradle,  but  she  went 
down  staiTB  and  ordered  the  boxes  to  be  brought  to  an 
inn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  palace,  where  she  had 
appointed  to  meet  Hanaei;  he  must,  she  thonght,  be 
really  already  there,  for  she  had  stated  the  hour  accu- 
rately when  she  would  meet  b'";'  there.  But  Hansei 
WHS  not  there. 

The  inn  was  early  astir,  for  the  court  servants  ire- 
quentedit.  Therewaa  alreadynoisy  carousing,  and  some 
livery  servants  were  disrespectfully  inveighing  agauisS, 
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tliejr  masters ,  who  on  the  preceding  night,  at  Count  "WH- 
denort'g  aoire'e,  had  kept  the  sen'ants  waiting  in  the  hall 
and  the  coachmen  on  the  box,  for  nearly  three  hours. 
It  was  said  that  Count  "Wildenort  had  obtained  the 
royal  perraiBsion  to  set  op  a  roulette -table,  and  that  the 
company  had  played  Lighi  that  the  king  had  been  also 
there,  but  not  the  queen. 

Walpurga  sat  with  the  hostess  in  the  receas  apOB  J 
her  principal  chest.  She  walked  in  front  of  the  hoDBe^j 
to  look  if  she  could  see  Hausei,  but  he  came  notj^ 
Baum  brought  her  a  message  that  she  was  to  f^ 
Countess  Irma,  but  not  till  nine  o'clock.  Walpurga  went  J 
about  the  town  as  if  she  had  lost  her  way.  "How  th«  I 
people  nm  past  each  otherl"  she  thought;  "no  on*  J 
knows  of  the  other,  and  they  haven't  time  to  ask."  At  I 
this  hour  no  round  hats  a  ' 

the  town  now  displays  only  its  cap-wearing  inhabit-  * 
ants;  bakers'  men  and  butchers'  boys,  whistling  along, 
carry  ont  bread  and  meat;  servant-maids  stand  at  the 
comers,  and  have  milk  measured  out  to  them;  and  the 
market-women  from  the  country  hurry  to  their  posts 
with  baskets  and  hand-barrows. 

"It'll  be  all  the  same  again  to-morrow,  and  thoa'lf  I 
be  away;  it  doesn't  concern  thee  even  to-day,"  said 
Walpurga  to  herself,  as  she  looked  half  seared  at  the 
goings  on.  A  lar^e  bookseller's  shop  was  now  opened 
and  there  hung  her  picture  in  the  window.  —  What 
did  it  matter  to  her?  No  one  asked  what  her  be&it 
was  feeling. 

"And  to-morrow  also  the  picture  will  he  hanging  J 
there,  and  it's  all  one  whether  thon'rt  still  here  or  not; 
it's  all  one  whether  thon'rt  in  the  world  or  not,"  added 
Walpnrga,  as  a  hearse  just  drove  past,  and  no  one 
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inquired  who  was  going  to  be  buried.     £ach  went  hia 

Walpiirga  walked  along  with  a  heavy  heart,  ever 
feeling  impelled  by  something  within  to  go  hack  to 
the  palace  to  the  cJiild.  She  passed  before  the  gate- 
way at  which  Hansei  must  have  come  in,  but  still  he 
came  not. 

"If  he  doesn't  come  at  all,"  thought  she  —  "if  the 
child  at  home  is  ill  —  if  it  is  dead  —  if  — "  Walpnrga 
was  frightened  to  death  with  the  idea  of  all  that  might 
be  posBible.  She  sat  down  on  a  seat  in  the  prome- 
nade in  front  of  the  gateway;  horsemen  were  galloping 
past,  and  a  blind  invalid  soldier  was  playing  a  merry 
walta  on  hia  organ.  .  .  . 

It  struck  nine  o'clock,  and  Walpurga  walked 
through  the  town,  back  to  the  palace.  At  the  gateway 
stood  Hansei,  and  his  first  word  wa,s: 

"Thank  God,  Walpurga,  you  are  here  at  last; 
where  have  you  been  running  about?  I  have  looked 
for  you  for  the  last  two  hours." 

"Come  in  here,"  SMd  Walpurga,  leading  Hansei 
into  a  covered  way;  "they  don't  speak  so  loud  here." 

It  now  became  apparent  that  Walpurga,  ia  her  last 
letter,  had  appointed  to  meet  him  by  the  palace  and 
not  in  the  inn;  she  begged  him  to  forgive  her,  she  had 
been  confused  in  the  writing;  and  then  she  said: 
"Now  let  me  give  you  a  good  kiss  of  welcome.  Thank 
God  that  all  is  well.  I  shall  want  now  plenty  of  love 
and  goodness." 

She  begged  htm  to  wait  at  (he  door  of  Irma'a 
apartment,  and  she  went  in.  lima  was  still  in  bed, 
but  she  ordered  Walpurga  to  come  in  as  soon  as  she 
heard  her  voice.    The  countess  looked  beautiiul  m.  ^t 
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deshabille,  but  ate  was  very  pale,    and  her  hair  fell  ' 
loose  in  wild  profusion  on  the  white  pillow. 

"I  have  wished  to  give  you  some  remembranca 
more,"  said  Inna,  raining  herself;  "but  I  t 
best  thing  for  you  was  money.  Take  that  which  is 
lying  there  —  all  that  lies  thero  —  all  of  it!  I  don't 
wish  for  any  of  it  —  take  it.  Don't  be  afraid ;  it  ia 
real  gold,  won  in  honourable  play.  I  win  always  — 
always  ....  take  out  your  handkerchief  and  wrap  it 
up  in  it  I" 

Irma'a  voice  sounded  hoarse.  The  light  in  the 
room  was  bo  dim,  that  Walpnrga  looked  round  fear- 
fully, as  if  she  were  in  Bome  enchanted  apartment;  and 
yet  she  knewthe  servant,  she  knew  the  tables  and  the 
chairs,  she  heard  the  parrot  screaming  in  the  adjoining 
room  —  she  knew  it  all,  hut  she  could  not  get  rid  of 
the  idea  that  this  might  be  bad  gold;  she  qnicklymade 
the  sign  of  the  cross  over  it,  and  then  put  it  into  her 
ample  pocket. 

"And  now  farewell,"  said  Irma;  "be  happy,  a 
thousand  times  happy!  You  are  so  more  than  all  of 
us.  If  ever  I  do  not  know  whither  to  go  in  the 
world,  I  will  come  to  yon.  You  will  receive  me, 
won't  yon?  and  will  yon  g^ve  me  a  little  place  by 
your  stove?  Now  go,  go!  I  must  go  to  sleep.  Fare- 
well, Walpnrga;  don't  forget  me.  Don't  thank  me  — 
Bay  nothing.  I  will  soon  come  to  you,  and  then  we 
trill  sing  again,  aye  sing;  —  farewell!" 

I  beg  you  to  let  me  speak  only  one  single  word!" 

Walpnrga,  clasping  her  hands.    "We  can't  either 

)  know  which  of  us   may  die,  and  thou  it  will  be 

too  late." 
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Irma  pressed  her  hand  over  her  eyes  and  nodded, 
Walpurga  continued: 

■'I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  you;  some- 
thing  isn't  right  with  yon,  and  it  may  get  still  worse; 
yon  have  so  often  such  cold  hands  and  hot  cheeks. 
That  day  ^  the  second  after  I  came  here  - —  I  wi-onged 
you;  forgive  me,  I  will  never  wrong  you  again  with 
a  thought,  and  no  one  shall  wrong  yuu.  No  one  shall 
ever  slander  you;  but,  I  beg  you,  manage  to  leave  the 
palace  —  go  home  too  .  .  . " 

"Enough,  enough,"  said  Irma.  She  held  up  Ler 
hands  as  if  Walpurga'S  words  were  stones  which  were 
cast  at  her.  "jEnough,"  she  added,  "farewell,  don't 
forget  me!" 

She  extended  her  hand  to  Walpurga,  who  kissed  it; 
the  hand  was  feverishly  hot 

Walpurga  went  Outside,  in  the  ante-room,  the 
parrot  cried,  "Good  day,  Irma!"  Walpurga  was 
terrified  to  her  very  heart,  and  hnrtied  away  aa  if 
pursued. 


SEVENTEENTH  CHAPTER. 

When  Walpurga  came  out  again  to  Hansei,  he 
aaked: 

"Shall  I  go  in  too?" 

"No  —  we  are  ready." 

"But  I  think  I  ought  to  go  to  the  king  and  the 
queen;  I  have  got  a  good  deal  to  say  to  them." 

"That  won't  do." 

"Why  not?     I  can  quite  speak  with  them." 

He  had  always  rehearsed  to  himself  hn-w  \isi  -««*lii. 
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lid  let  flioi^H 
lar,  because  ^M 
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gpcak  witli  the  king  and  the  queeu;  he  Tonld  I 
know  that  he  deserved  something  particular, 
he  had  given  tip  his  wife  so  long. 

It  was  difficult  for  Walpnrga  to  make  it  clear  to 
him  that  he  could  not  ohtaiu  his  wish  hy  force;  Hansei 
would  not  give  up  the  point,  and  be  felt  especially 
ashamed  that  he  shonld  have  to  acknowledge  to  the 
hoBt  of  the  Chamois,  that  he  had  not  seen  the  king  and  , 
c[ueea  at  all,  much  less  sat  with  them  at  table. 

Walpurga  herself  needed  support,  and  she  was  now  j 
obliged  to  make  a  double  effort  to  silence  the  i 
nerlj  Hanaei. 

"But  I  must  aee  your  prince  —  you  still  have  the 
power  to  take  me  there?"  asked  Hansei. 

"Yes,  yes,"  replied  Walpurga,  "that  we  can  do." 

It  was  delightful  to  herself  to  see  the  child  onca 
again,  and  now  she  had  a  good  excuse;  and  what 
does  it  matter,  thought  she,  if  Mamsell  Kramer,  Fran  i 
von  Gerloff,  and  the  French  woman  turn  Hansei  into 
ridicule?  The  day  after  to-morrow  all  these  i 
will  concern  me  no  longer,  nor  shall  I  them!  With 
a  haste  that  made  her  cheeks  glow,  she  went  with 
Hansei  te  the  apartmenta  of  the  prince.  She  was  met 
at  the  door  by  Mademoiselle  Kramer,  and  when  Wal- 
purga stated  her  wish,  she  said: 

"No,  that  won't  do;  yon  mustn't  go  in  again.  Tho  I 
court  physician  is  tliere,  and  the  child  is  crying  and  1 
screaming  terribly.     Only  go,  for  God's  sake!" 

Mademoiselle  Kramer  disappeared  behind  the  door. 
Walpurga  heard  the  child  crying,  and  dared  not  ven- 
re  in   to  help  him;  she  was  thrust  out  —  shut  out 
une  before  Hansei,    and  vexation  at  such  hard  nfl« 
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grttteful  people,  strnggled  witliin  her,  and  ehs  sud  at 

"Come,  Hansei,  we  mastn't  demean  onraelves." 

"No,  certainly,"  aaii  Hansei:  "I  aee  well  they  are 
like  this  when  they  don't  want  one  any  longer." 

"And  we  don't  want  them  any  longer  —  thank 
God  that  it's  all  overl"  ended  Walpurga. 

She  left  the  palace  with  bitterness,  and  Hansei 
went  on  grumhting  to  himself,  aa  if  he  meant  to  thrash 
soundly  the  Urst  man  who  came  in  his  way. 

They  returned  together  to  the  inn,  where  the  well- 
filled  chests  had  been  left.  Here  they  met  also  Baum, 
and  Hansei  said  again; 

"I  conld  have  sworn  that  that  was  no  one  else  than 
that  Jangerl  of  Zenza's." 

"He's  in  America,"  asserted  Walpnrga.  "I  beg 
you,  don't  trouble  now  about  anytliing  else,  and  let 
us  get  away." 

"I  have  prepared  myself  to  stay  here  a  day  longer. 
I  should  like  for  once  to  see  everything,  and  I  should 
like  for  once  too  to  go  to  the  theatre,  and  then  — '" 

"Another  time  — ■  now  1  want  to  get  home  to  my 
child." 

"Von  have  been  so  long  away,  you  could  well  hold 
out  a  day  longer." 

Walpnrga  didn't  persist,  but  still  Hansei  was  obliged 
to  yield  lo  her. 

"Why  are  you  always  looking  at  me  bo?"  asked 
Hansei.     "I  think  you  scarcely  know  me  any  more," 

"You  have  such  true  blue  eyes;  I  hadn't  remem- 
bered it  all." 

"Well!  3o  I  have  been  ho  little  in  your  thoughts, 
that  you  don't  know  any  longer  how  I  lookV" 
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"Be  quiet  —  I  luivo  always  thought  of  you.  "Wtat 
Bort  of  eyes  has  our  child?" 

"Bright,  clear;  it  has  never  had  anything  tha 
matter  with  them." 

Walpurga  wished  to  know  what  colour  the  eyes 
■were,  and  whether  the  colour  had  changed,  as  with 
the  prince.  But  Uaiisei  didu't  know,  and  he  was 
angry  with  his  wife  hecauae  she  had  aakod  him  some- 
thing which  he  could  not  answer. 

At  last  they  got  into  the  coach. 

The  coach  drove  again  past  the  palace ;  and  in  tlie 
midst  of  the  rattling  of  the  wheels  over  the  stonea, 
it  seemed  to  "Walpurga  as  if  she  still  heard  the  prince 
crying. 

"I  must  also  wean  myself  from  him,"  said  Wal- 
purga, and  wept  silently. 

Even  outside,  in  front  of  the  gateway,  Hansei 
abused  the  court;  "They  might  as  well  have  sent  ne 
home  in  a  coach,  hut  so  it  is;  tliey  fetch  the  wives 
sooner  than  take  them  back."  In  a!l  that  Hansei  said, 
he  always  looked  aside,  as  if  his  inn-comp anions  must 
he  nodding  their  assent.  "At  least  they  might  have 
given  us  two  horses,"  he  continued,  "and  they  might 
have  well  left  them  to  us  —  they  have  over  and  above 
in  the  stables." 

Walpurga  had  talked  so  often  and  to  bo  many,  of 
how  her  husband  would  fetch  her  in  a  coach,  that  no 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  her  journey  home. 
When  Hansei,  after  hia  own  way,  now  kept  on  in- 
veighing against  this  want  of  consideration,  Walpurga 
remembered  her  fault,  and  endeavoured,  without  con- 
fessing it,  to  q^uiet  HanseL 

"I  beg  you  above  everything  in  the  world," 
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tmued  abe,  "don't  say  anything  against  the  court  — 
they  couldn't  help  it;  the  queen  and  the  king  too,  if 
they  knew  of  such  tliingfi,  woald  do  it  all  gladly;  but 
you  can't  imagine  what  sort  of  people  they  are,  they  know 
nothing  about  anything,  and  they  think  the  carriages 
drive  by  themselves.  You  can't  imagine  at  all  how 
very  little  the  queen  knows  of  the  world  —  what  costs 
money,  and  what  one  has  to  buy,  and  earn,  and  pay; 
she  has  no  understanding  at  all  about  all  that.  She 
is  just  like  the  angels  —  they  couldn't  reckon  money, 
and  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  money;  and  she's 
as  dear  as  an  angel,  and  she  takes  the  words  out  of 
one's  heart,  and  says  such  good  ones  back  again." 

When  she  stopped,  and  Hausei  answered  nothing, 
she  bit  her  lips;  if  she  had  said  anything  of  the  sort 
in  the  palace,  to  Countess  Irma,  or  to  Mademoiselle 
Kramer,  how  she  would  have  been  praised!  but  he  — 
he  behaves  as  if  it  were  nothing  at  all  that  she  had 
said.  Something  arose  within  her,  a  feeling  of  annoy- 
ance, but  she  repressed  it  Yes,  she  thought  again, 
I  must  also  wean  myself  irom  it;  it  is  over  now,  that 
all  I  do  should  be  noticed.  She  sat  for  a  long  time 
silent;  sho  felt  that  it  was  all  over,  that  there  was  no 
more  looking  at  herself  in  mirrors  as  large  as  life,  with  a 
corresponding  mirror  behind  reflecting  the  whole  figure. 
The  queen's  words  at  last  came  into  her  mind — "when 
you  go  home,  be  very  patient  with  your  own  people; 
that  gives  peace  in  the  world,  when  we  have  patience 
with  each  other,  and  do  good  one  to  the  other,  look- 
ing for  nothing  in  return;  when  we  look  for  nothing 
in  return,  then  we  get  sevenfold  rewarded."  And 
as  her  mother,  wlien  they  parted,  had  given  her  a 
piece    of  bread    out    of    the    drawer    that    it    ■oi.'^^ 
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kill  ber  homeficknees  in  tlie  palace,  so  the  queen 
had  now  given  Ler  words  aud  tUoughla  —  and  tUey 
were  as  good  as  bread  —  for  one  can  live  upon  them 
too,  and  they  are  not  consumed. 

A  ray  from  the  sunny  nature  of  the  queen  lay 
upon  Walpurga'e  face  —  sbe  became  composed  and 
quiet.  Suddenly  she  seized  her  husband's  band  and  said : 

"So  now,  thank  God,  we  hold  fast  to  each  other 
again,  only  you  must  have  patience  with  me;  for  1 
have  been  far  away,  but  you  will  see  1  will  be  as  good 
at  home  as  hefure." 

"Yes,  yes;  it's  all  right,"  said  Hansei. 

Wbcrever  they  alighted,  Hansei  said  to  the  inn- 
people: 

"This  is  my  wife,  she  has  been  nurse  to  the  crown- 
prince;  and,  thank  God,  we  are  well  to  do  now." 

He  bad  become  boastful,  but  Walpurga  was  always 
silent  before  people;  it  was  only  when  they  got  into 
the  carriage  again  that  she  was  talkative.  Sbe  aaked 
much,  and  Hansei  told  much;  but  she  beard  little  — 
sbe  had  ever  only  ber  child  in  her  mind,  dancing 
before  her  eyes  with  the  mountain-peaks  as  they  drove 
on ,  like  the  moon  which  stood  in  the  sky  in  the  broad 
daylight,  and  seemed  ever  travelling  with  them. 

"And  it  has  blue  eyes?"  she  asked  suddenly,  just 
as  Hansel  had  given  accurate  information  that  one  of 
tlie  cows  was  again  giving  milk. 

"What  sort  of  eyes  the  cow  has,  I  don't  know," 
said  Hansei  laughing. 

"Oh,  don't  take  it  amiss  of  me,  I  wasn't  Usteniug 
to  you ;  I  was  only  thinking  of  our  child.  If  we 
"ravelled  as  fast  as  my  thoughts,  we  should  be  at  home 
B  half  a  trice,  as  the  tailor  Schneck  always  says." 
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She  stopped,  smiling;  and  after  a  time  slio  conti- 
naed:  "Oh,  how  is  it  possible  thai  I  should  have  been 
away  from  you  so  long?  It  isn't  true,  I  have  been 
always  at  home,  and  nowl  am  coming  —  I  am  coming 
to  thee,  my  child!  Didn't  you  hear  something  try, 
llansei?"  said  she,  looking  round.  "I  hear  something 
crying  like  a  child." 

"Only  be  quiet;  yon  can  make  one  feel  quite 
a&aid,  so  that  one  doesn't  know  any  longer  whether 
one's  got  one's  sense  or  not." 

Walpurga  still  often  looked  behind  her,  for  it  al- 
ways seemed  to  her  as  if  she  heard  a  child  crying. 

Yonder  in  the  capital  a  child  was  crying,  and  the 
people  with  their  diamonds,  their  gold,  and  their 
soldiers  —  they  were  all  of  no  avail;  they  had  no 
power  to  still  the  infant  wailing.  Behind  her  and 
before  her,  Walpurga  heard  the  crying  of  a  child. 

"Why  do  you  shut  your  eyeaV"  asked  Hansei. 

"Oh,"  replied  Walpurga,  "I  feel  like  the  father 
of  the  weaver  Wastl;  when  he  was  cured  of  his  blind- 
ness he  used  to  say  how  the  trees  seemed  to  come  up 
to  him,  and  everything  is  so  dazzling.  I  feel  as  if  I 
too  hadn't  seen  any  thing  during  this  whole  time. 
Look,  there's  the  first  man  with  a  green  hat  —  and  he 
has  his  hunter's  bag  ou  his  hack,  and  the  trees  have 
grown  alone,  and  I  have  been  away!  I  don't  know 
how  I  shall  go  through  it  all  and  not  die  —  and  I 
don't  want  to  die  just  now,  not  just  now.  I  should  like 
to  take  my  child  out  to  walk  under  the  open  heaven 
—  oh,  dear  Hansei,  don't  give  her  a  stepmother." 

"Wife,  wife,"  said  Hansei  hushingly;  "yon  make 
both  yourself  and  me  quite  foolish.     BftV\feNa  -nua,'* 
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from  yonr  not  having'  eaten  anything  tHs  ^Hole  ^ 
day." 

He  would  not  hear  of  anything  else;  they  stopped 
again  at  die  nest  inn,  and  Walpnrga  was  obliged  to 
drink  some  wine.  She  had  indeed  wine  in  her  chest, 
those  six  bottles  with  silver-foil  tops,  which  the  phy- 
sician had  Bent  after  her;  but  tliose  eh e  wished  to  take 
to  the  grandmother. 

Walpurga  fell  asleep  in  the  carriage,  although  it 
was  bright  day;  and  when  she  woke,  she  grasped  her 
husband's  hand,  and  hold  it  a  long  time  silently. 
In  the  last  little  market-town  before  her  native  village, 
they  again  alighted,  although  "Walpurga  protested 
against  it.  Hansel  asserted  that  the  mother  wouldn't 
expect  them  till  the  next  day,  and  that  they  would 
find  nothing  to  eat  at  home.  He  made  them  serve  up 
well,  as  if  he  were  really  laying  up  a  supply  for  many 
days.  Walpurga  too  was  obliged  to  play  her  part, 
and  at  last  they  forgot  themselves  entirely,  for  Doctor 
Kurapaa  came  into  the  inn.  He  was  very  friendly  to 
Walpurga,  and  drank  heartily  with  Hansei;  then  ha 
took  him  aside  and  enjoined  him  to  treat  his  wife  now 
very  gently. 

When  they  at  last  got  into  the  carriage  again,  the 
whole  town  had  assembled  in  front  of  the  inn  to  sea 
the  nurse  of  the  crownprince.  Dr.  Kumpan  ordered 
the  postilion,  who  was  without  livery  of  any  kind,  to- 
take  with  him  a  post  horn;  and  the  postilion  —  a 
handsome,  bronzed,  merry  fellow  —  blew  his  horn 
through  the  little  town,  and  along  the  whole  road;  the 
TTOods  and  the  hills  re-echoed  cheerily. 

Walpnrga  was  almost  ashamed  to  drive  bo,  where 
ire  at  work  in  the  fields  by  the  side  of 
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the  road;  but  Hansel  had  a  childish  delight  in  the  sound 
of  the  horn. 

At  last  they  canght  sight  of  the  lake,  —  the  even- 
ing was  already  coming  on. 

"Those  are  the  swallows  from  home,"  said  Wal- 
pnrga;  "there  is  no  other  village  now  to  come  but 
ours*,  I  see  the  church,  and  —  hark!  I  hear  the  bells; 
I  hear  them  with  thee,  my  child,  and  soon  thou'lt 
hear  them  in  my  arms;  and  thy  voice,  thy  voice  — 
coachman,  drive  quickly!  no  —  drive  quietly!  drive 
just  as  you  will,  that  we  are  not  overturned.  Stop 
here!  We'll  get  out  here!  Stop!"  She  got  out,  but 
as  she  stood  on  the  ground,  she  exclaimed:  "No,  I'll 
get  in  again  —  we  shall  be  quicker  if  we  ride.  Why 
does  not  mother  come  to  meet  me  with  my  child?" 

"She  thinks  we  don't  come  till  to-morrow,"  replied 
Blansei. 

"Then  perhaps  she's  not  at  home,  and  is  gone  with 
the  child  to  a  neighbour?" 

"May  be,  but  I  don't  think  it." 

"Don't  you  see  a  child  there,  running  across  the 
road?  ...  is  that  ...  is  that  .  .  .?" 

"No,  that's  not  our  child;  that  can't  run  yet,  but 
it  can  crawl  about  like  a  young  dog." 

"Who  has  cut  down  the  lime-tree  there?"  asked 
Walpurga  suddenly. 

"No  one;  it  was  blown  down  by  the  storm  in  the 
spring." 

Walpurga  asked,  and  heeded  not  what  she  asked, 
nor  what  was  answered  —  she  spoke  and  knew  nothing 
of  it 

"Look  how  clear  the  brook  is,  and  how  c^lckVi. 
goes ;  I  think  it  never  used  to  flov^  so    c^\^\      Ksx^ 

(h  the  Sethis.  JI,  ^^ 
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tbere  tliey  have  built  a  new  house,  and  there  tliey'v^J 
felled  the  wood;  and  look  at  the  heantifDl  waters  J 
wagtails  —  they  are  not  bo  beautiful  and  large  any-  I 
Tchere  as  with  ns." 

A  boy  came  along  the  road  on  a  grey  mare,  which ^ 
he  wafl  riding  to  water. 

"That's  Gruberaepp'8Waldl,"Haid  Walpnrga;  "he*«l"| 
grown  a  atont  lad." 

"And  it's  a  good  beginning  that  a  hoy  should  ba  1 
the  first  of  all  to  meet  ua  in  the  village,"  said  Hans^  I 
"Waldll"  he  called  out  to  the  lad,  "come  to  na  this  ] 
evening,  and  I'll  give  you  some  cherrieB." 

The  boy  answered  nothing,  and  rode  on, 

"The  t«-o  cows  grazing  there,  with  the  little  gitlil 
with  them,  those  are  ours,"  said  Hansei. 

Everything    comes;    everything   —  only  not    the 
mother  and  the  child. 

"Mother'e  at  home!"  cried  Walpnrga  suddenly; 
"mother's  at  home!  —  I  see  smoke  rising  from  our 
chimney!  and  there  she  stands  by  the  fire  with  the 
child  in  her  arras.  Ob  mother!  oh  childl  how  is  tt 
possible  you  don't  remark  anything?  I  am  coming'},  j 
I  am  here!     I  am  at  home!     I  am  comingi" 

The  carriage  stopped  before  the  house. 

"Mother!  child!"  cried  Walpurga  from  the  deptha  I 
of  lier  soul.  The  mother  came  ont  of  the  house  with  | 
the  child  in  her  arras. 

Walpurga  embraced  her  mother,  and  kissed  hec  J 
baby.     But  the  child  cried,  and  would  not  go  to  her. 

Walpurga  sat  in  the  room,  on  the  seat  beside  thai 
stove,  with  her  hands  folded  on  her  lap,  weeping.  ShQrJ 
looked  about  her,  as  if  she  were  in  a'strange  world. 

"Leave  her  alone  to  breathe   a    little,"    si 
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grandmother  outside  to  HaiiBei;  who  meanwhile,  witli 
the  help  of  the  coachman,  w&b  putting  away  the 
cheats. 

Only  for  a  short  time  did  "Walpurga  sit  in  the  room 
within,  a  prey  to  sad  thoughts;  the  sun  stood  over  the 
opposite  mountains  aud  shone  upon  the  orchard,  till 
every  hiade  glittered  with  golden  light.  The  moun- 
tains in  the  west  were  glorious,  and  the  opposite 
heights  cast  already  their  dark  shadows  over  half  the 
lake.  Walpurga  bad  been  agitated  and  excited  the 
whole  day.  The  realization  of  all  had  arrived  — 
there  was  nothing  more  to  happen.  She  felt  as  if  she 
must  go  away  again,  as  if  she  must  do  something,  as 
if  she  must  set  about  anything  and  everything;  and, 
like  the  consciousness  of  a  sin,  it  rose  before  her  that 
she  was  sitting  alone  here,  and  that  her  mother  and 
her  child  were  outside,  and  tliat  she  was  allowing  a 
moment  to  pass  without  seeing  them. 

She  went  out  into  the  kitchen;  there  stood  the 
grandmother  with  her  grandchild  in  her  arms,  by  the 
hearth,  where  the  fire  was  brightly  burning. 

"Does  my  baby  already  eat  food  well?"  asked 
Walpurga.  The  child,  attracted  by  the  voice,  stared 
at  her;  hut  as  soon  as  Walpurga  fixed  her  eye  upon 
her,  it  hid  itself  again  in  its  grandmother's  neck. 

"Tes,  surely;  it  eats  already  of  everytliing;  it  is 
just  like  you;  you  did  so  too;  it  would  like  to  take 
the  spoon  and  eat  itself,  bnt  it  does  not  find  its  mouth. 
I  am  just  cooking  you  some  porridge  —  you  must  get 
something  warm  into  you." 

Walpurga  began  to  look  cheerful  again.  The  grand- 
mother soon  brought  the  porridge  into  the  room,  and 
Walpurga  ate,  and  said: 
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"Ah  me,Tnotlier,the  first  home  porridge!  Nothing 
on  earth  tastes  like  it;  they  can^t  cook  snch  a  thing  in 
the  palace  —  such  home  porridge  as  this.*' 

The  grandmother  smiled,  stroking  Walpnrga's  head 
with  her  hand,  as  if  in  blessing;  she  felt  how  Walpnrga 
infxised  into  everything  the  happiness  of  being  at  home. 

"The  home  porridge  —  yes!'^  said  she  at  length, 
and  smiled;  and,  attracted  by  the  grandmother's  air, 
the  child  laughed  also. 


FOURTH     BOOK. 

PJEST  CHAPTER. 

The  soft  light  of  daybreak  glimiuered  through  the 
heart-shaped  aperture  in  the  shutters  iuto  the  little 
room.  The  waterousel  ou  the  reedy  hauk  attempted  its 
first  song.  Walpurga  awoke  and  IJKtened;  she  heard 
the  breathing  of  her  child,  tlie  breathing  of  her  hus- 
band —  her  life  is  a  threefold  breath! 

"Good  morning,  day!  1  aui  at  home!"  said  she 
softly;  and  she  felt  so  happy  in  her  own  bed.  Sud- 
denly she  folded  her  hands  and  said: 

"I  thank  thee,  good  God!  Now  I  know  how  it 
must  be  when  one  wakes  in  eternity,  and  is  truly  at 
home,  and  has  all  with  one,  and  has  no  one  to  leave, 
and  remains  for  ever  together;  and  now  we  will  live 
beautifully  with  each  other,  we  will  live  rightly  and 
honestly.  Only,  Oh  God!  leave  to  me  all  that  is  good 
and  keep  away  all  that  is  not  good  and  upright  .  .  ." 

She  closed  her  eyes  again  and  thought.  Last  night  her 
mother  had  beckoned  to  her,  and  had  gone  with  her  into 
the  quiet  orchard  behind  the  house,  and  had  said:  "See 
the  stars  up  yonder,  look  up  and  tell  me,  can  you  kiss 
your  husband  and  your  child  with  pure  lips?  If — which 
God  forbid  —  it  ia  not  so  — "  "Mother,"  had  Wal- 
pnrga  cried  out,  "Mother,  I  can.  I  give  you  my  word, 
I  am  just  as  I  was  when  I  went  away  from  you." 

"Well,"  aaid  the  mother;  "that  is  well  —  now  I 
die  gladly." 


kMB  Mi  a  A*  eaidm,  mi  hmwv  ktft  jmtr  dOi  «■ 

^irti.  far.  far  «v«j',  sad  above  yoadv,  ahuu  «tt 
4m\  g«  wiA  faw  honM.  Now  luten  to  mc  tndf, 
wdaMMd  t0  mt." 

*Tc»,  Motks.vith  all  mj  Iteajt." 

"TVa  itlwi  to  me;  give  yoiirG«lf  time  to  gm 
ml  to  dinea  aguni  don't  bxiiker  after  aajda^  Aat 
fa  ■anatonL  8«e,  yon  can't  expect  it  of  yvmr  <ft£ld, 
that  it  Anold  love  yoa;  yoa  hat-eu't  been  widi  it  thfa 
laag  dme,  and  it  doesn't  know  yoa,  and  h  has  beeome 
tB^niy  ennnged;  and  ao  you  may  supptMe  it  t»  be 
wUh  eTCTjthing  else.  Don't  wish  for  eroTdun^  to  be 
ei  if  yon  had  been  here  yesterday;  and  because  yon 
are  honest,  prove  it  to  otliera.  It  has  gone  hard^ 
with  yonr  husband  than  with  yoa  —  almost  a  year 

Mother  and  daughter  were  here  intennpted.  Hansei 
called  from  the  window  to  know  what  they  conld  have 
to  do  ont  there  in  the  night 

".And  now  go  t"   uleepl"  added   the  mother. 

bed  in  the  sun  these  three  daye.     Sle^l 
ight!" 

*  led  her  daughter  by  the  hand   like  a 
and    when    they    Iiad    passed    over    the 
•  fell  npoQ   her  child's  neck,  and  hngged 
1  the  darkness, 
lassed  before  Walpurga  f 
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I  she  closed  ^M 
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her  eyea  thia  morning.  All  tliat  Lad  happened  on  the 
preceding  night,  stood  before  her;  all  was  twofold, 
just  as  by  night  the  Bfara  are  reflected  in  the  lake, 
and  there  is  a  double  sky  —  a  sky  above,  and  one  iu 
the  waters  below. 

At  the  thought  of  the  lake,  Walpurga  got  up, 
dressed  herself  quietly,  bent  over  the  child  and  over 
her  huabnnd,  and,  softly  opening  tlie  door,  went  out 
of  the  room  —  out  of  the  house.  She  passed  through 
the  garden;  the  elder  in  the  hedge  was  powerfully 
fragrant,  aod  the  finch  warbled  clearly  in  Uie  cherry- 
tree;  ahe  would  gladly  have  called  to  it,  "Be  qoiet; 
wake  no  one,  till  I  come  back  again." 

She  went  on.  From  the  reedy  bank  by  the  lake, 
where  ihe  waterousel  sang  and  the  reed-sparrow  chirped, 
there  flew  up  a  flock  of  wild  ducks,  twittering  in  theii 
flight. 

The  snn  rose,  and  the  whole  lake  was  like  an  un- 
dulating outspread  mantle  of  gold. 

Walpurga  looked  all  round,  then  with  a  eudden 
impulse  she  undressed  herself  and  jumped  into  the 
lake.  She  dived  underneath  and  rose  again,  and 
pushed  her  hair  from  her  face,  and  splashed  happily 
about  like  a  fish.  The  gold  mantle  of  the  lake  became 
purple,  and  Walpurga  looked  up  at  the  purple  sun 
and  over  the  red  and  glowing  lake.  "So  is  it,"  she 
said,  "and  so  it  is  right;  I  am  again  here,  and  again 
thine,  and  all  is  cast  from  me.  I  have  never  been 
away."  Under  the  thick  willows  she  dressed  herself 
quickly  again,  and  she  was  obliged  to  restrain  herself 
from  singing  aloud,  so  free  and  happy  did  she  feeb 
Blue  and  green  dragon-flies  hovered  over  the  water. 
Now  the  swallows  flew  across  the  lake,  divva?,  ^^wis 
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beaks  under  tlie  gradually  paling  surface,  and  i: 
woods  opposite  the  cuckoo  called.  A  stork  stood  on 
the  reedy  bank  and  looked  at  Walpurga  as  she  was 
dressing  herself  again;  she  waved  her  hand  to  keep  off 
the  bird,  when  she  perceived  it  cracking  its  bill.  She 
walked  quickly  home  again.  The  finch  waa  still 
warbling  Ilia  rooming  song  in  the  cherry-tree,  the  two 
cows  in  the  outhouse  were  lowing,  but  otherwise  all 
was  still  and  quiet.  "Walpurga  stood  long  before  the 
flowers  on  the  window-ledge,  and  smelt  with  delight 
the  pinks  and  rosemary.  She  had  nursed  these  flowers 
in  her  childhood,  at  a  tiioe  when  she  possessed  no 
garden  of  her  otm;  only  m  rouch  earth  as  was  in  the 
pots  could  she  then  have  called  her  own  —  now  she 
could  purchase  many  a  broad  acre,  but  who  knows 
whether  they  would  ever  produce  such  fragrance  of 
delight  as  now  arose  from  those  dingy  broken  pots. 

Tbe  pinks  seemed  to  have  especially  designed  to 
blossom  at  the  return  of  her  who  bad  planted  and 
nurtured  thera;  there  were  scarcely  any  buds  left,  and 
in  tbe  few  that  were  there,  the  red  stamens  were 
already  peeping  out.  Again  and  again  Walpurga 
smelt  her  pinks,  and  conld  not  have  enough  of  their 
fragrance.  Suddenly  she  laughed  within  herself  at 
tbe  remembrance  of  an  old  story  which  her  mothw 
bad  told  her  of  the  blessed  Susanna,  who  waa  always 
satisfied  when  she  had  smelt  a  flower.  "Tes,  but  my 
people  won't  be  satisfied,"  said  she,  laughing  to  her- 
self, and  she  went  into  the  house. 

Mother,  husband,  and  child  were  still  asleep.  Wal- 
purga sat  for  a  short  time  by  her  bahy's  cradle,  then 
she  went  out  into  the  kitchen  and  kindled  tbe  first 
fire   on  her  own    hearth  with   her  own  bands.      She 
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lootei  silently  at  the  rising  flame,  and  the  matinsbell 
Boanded  across  the  late.  She  held  both  hands  firmly 
ised  npon  her  heart,  as  though  she  would  thusfeace 
md  preserve  her  overflowing  happiness. 


SECOND  CHAPTER. 

"What!  you're  busy  a'ready?"  said  Haiisei,  as  he 
came  into  the  kitchen.  In  his  arms  he  held  the  baby, 
which  bad  only  its  little  shirt  on. 

"Good  morninj;,  good  momirig,  both  o'  yoii," cried 
"Walpurga  happily;  and  in  every  tone  and  Ryllable 
there  lay  an  esprossion  as  if  she  could  feed  and  satisfy 
them  all  with  her  love. 

"Good  morning,  my  child!"  she  cried.  The  child 
stretched,  out  its  arms  to  her;  but  as  soon  as  she  held 
out  her  own,  it  turned  away  its  face  and  laid  it  on  its 
father's  shoulder. 

"Have  patience  with  it;  It  doesn't  knowyou  rightly 
yet,"  said  Hansei.  "A  young  child  like  this  is  really 
only  a  sort  of  animal;  they  don't  know  the  mother 
when  she's  not  left  with  theni." 

As  if  the  child  intended  to  refute  the  humiliating 
wisdom  of  its  father,  it  turned  round  again,  stared  at 
the  fire,  pursed  up  ifa  little  mouth,  and  blew  jnst  aa 
one  blows  up  the  embers. 

"The  grandmother  taught  it  that,"  said  Hansei. 
"It  can  do  a  great  many  more  tricks.  The  grand- 
mother has  never  slept  so  long  as  she  bas  done  to-day; 
it's  just  as  if  she  had  an  inkling  that  she's  not  got  any 
more  to  draw  the  whole  barrow  alone.     N<i  <i\ift  -w'i-Qliii. 
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gnidge  it  her.     Tes,  yonr  mother  —  there's  not  been 
an  honester  woman  living." 

"Not  been!     Isn't  she  so  stiU?"     The 
had  frightened  Walpnrga  to  her  very  heart. 

Hm  mother  was  yesterday  so  happy,  who  knows 
whether  joy  Ii.ib  not  killed  her?  thought  she.  Tho- 
happiness  is  so  great,  who  knows  whether  something 
bad  mnst  not  happen?  for  there  is  never  anything  com- 
plete in  this  world. 

Tliese  thoughts  passed  quickly  (hrongh  Walpurga'a 
mind,  and  she  trembled. 

"I  will  see  after  mother,"  said  she;  and  she  went 
to  the  room.  Hansel  followed  her  with  the  child,' 
"When  the  mother  now  awoke,  she  said:  "Weill 
and  so  I  have  to  he  waki;nod!  Why  I  must  be  atill  a 
young  girl,  sleeping  so  long  and  dreaming  when  the 
elder  is  in  flower!  And  now  it  occurs  to  me  what  I 
have  been  dreaming.  I  dreamt  I  was  young  again, 
and  a  servant  at  tlie  farm  yonder  over  the  monntaina, 
and  your  father  came,  and  it  was  Sunday.  And  we 
went  together  up  to  my  brother's  in  the  pitch-hut,  and 
on  the  way  we  sang;  and  when  we  got  to  lie  brook 
where  the  elder  grows,  your  father  gave  me  his  hand 
from  the  other  aide,  so  that  I  could  jump  across,  and 
there  yon  awoke  mp.  I  feel  his  hand  still  in  mine." 

"Thank  God,  that  you  have  awoke,"  said  Wal- 
pnrga.    Her  mother  smiled  and  continued: 

"Now  Walpnrga,   I'll  ask  yon  only  for  one  thing. 

If  it  isn't  too  much  for  yoii,  give  me  a  florin  or  two, 

I  should  like  to  go   home  ouce  more,   where  I  was 

1  bom,   and    where    I  was  in  service,  and    where   my 

I  brother  lives;  and  Td  like  to  have  a  fewpence  to  giTQ., 

1  away  to  the  poor  people  who  are  still  there." 
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"Yes,  mother,  that  yon  shall  have,  as  much  as 
you  want.     We  have  enough,  thank  God." 

"I  should  like  to  know,"  said  the  mother,  "why  I 
dreamed  to-night  so  of  my  home?" 

"That's  easy  to  know,"  said  Hansei;  "a  couple  of 
days  ago  we  were  talking  of  it,  for  the  woodcutter  from 
your  part  told  us  how  that  the  owner  of  the  freehold 
there  would  like  to  sell  his  property.  Ah!  who  could 
buy  that!" 

"Do  you  see?"  said  the  old  woman,  "Do  you  see, 
Walpurga,  what  a  heretic  and  interpreter  of  dreams 
your  husband  has  grown?  He's  learned  all  that  from 
the  host  of  the  Chamois.  But  now  go  out  together, 
and  give  me  my  child!  Come,  you  little  chamois-kid, 
jump,  —  dance!" 

She  sang  to  the  child,  and,  as  a  bird  flies  happily 
into  its  nest,  the  baby  stretched  out  its  arms  to  go 
from  its  father  to  the  grandmother. 

The  husband  and  wife  went  out,  and  the  child  lay 
in  the  grandmother's  bed,  and  the  two  were  happy 
together. 

"Now  I'll  milk  the  cow,"  said  Hansei  outside. 

"You?" 

"Yes,  who  else?  The  mother  can't  do  every- 
thing." 

"No;  let  me  do  it  now." 

Walpurga  went  with  her  husband  into  the  outhouse. 
She  wished  to  take  the  task  from  him,  but  it  wouldn't 
do;  and  Hansei  said: 

"It  isn't  necessary  either  —  the  whole  thing  is 
different  now.  When  you  are  hostess  we  shall  have 
at  least  two  girls,  and  they  can  milk;  and  we  can  add 
six  cows  to  our  own,  and  as  many  more  on  th^  Mscl^ 
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have  a  rigbt  to  that;  and  then  you  can  make  hutt^ 
aad  cheese,  and  do  what  yoa  like.'' 

Hansei  made  this  statement  with  his  head  tni-ned 
towards  the  cow  which  he  was  milking.  He  wanted 
at  first  not  to  see  what  sort  of  a  face  hia  wife  was 
making  at  it,  and  she  had  now  heard  the  whole  matter 
—  they  could  afterwards  talk  it  over  further. 

"Walpurgci  was  just  on  the  point  of  saying  some- 
thing, when  the  door  of  the  onthouse  opened  and  a  girl 
entered,  canying  a  cake  on  a  largo  platter.  She  took 
off  the  cloth  and  said: 

"My  master,  the  host  of  the  Chamois,  sends  this 
with  a  greeting  to  welcome  the  wife." 

"You  silly  thing,"  exclaimed  Hansei,  getting  up 
quickly  —  he  looked  strangely  enough  with  the  milk- 
pail  buckled  on —  "You  silly  thing,  people  don't  cany 
cakes  into  outhouses  I  Take  it  into  the  room,  and  give 
onr  best  thauks  and  say  that  the  host  and  godfather 
shall  soon  give  us  the  honour  —  or  we'll  come  to  him, 
perhaps  this  forenoon.     So  now  you  may  goT' 

Walpurga  remembered  her  mother's  admonition  not  ta 
wish  to  change  things  at  once.  She  resolved  at  first  to  let 
everything  take  its  course  without  interruption,  and  to 
notice  it  silently;  time  would  show  what  was  to  he  done. 

Hansei  went  on  milking,   and  Walpurga  said  no- 

The  world  does  not  remain  bo  quiet  and  alone  as  in 
the  morning  by  the  lake.  But  one  can  be  alone  within 
oneself,  while  the  bustle  of  life  ts  going  on  around  one. 

When  Hansei  had  finished  milking,  and  had  the 
paiis  on  each  side  of  him,  he  said  to  his  wife: 

"What  do  you  say  to  that?" 

"l^t  is  beautiful  milk,  and  so  much  of  itl' 
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"I  mean,  what  do  you  aay  to  the  host  of  the 
Chamoia?" 

"It  is  very  becoming  of  him;  I  am  thaak^l  for  it; 
we  will  Bee  that  wo  make  him  Home  return." 

"It  isn't  necessary;  we  shall  yet  have  to  pay  for  the 
cake.  But  we  ore  not  bo  stupid  —  you'll  see,  Walpnrga, 
I  know,  too,  where  Bartholomew  fetches  his  must."* 

"Only  you  have  hitherto  bad  no  vessel  to  draw  it 
in,"  replied  Walpurga  smiling. 

"Tou  are  clever,"  chimed  in  Hansei  laughing, 
"Now  ain't  she  clever?"  said  he,  turning'  to  the  cows. 
He  was  obliged  to  put  down  the  milk-pails  for  laugh- 
ing. If  be  had  been  turned  round  and  round  like  a 
top,  he  couldn't  have  been  more  giddy.  Such  a  say- 
ing is  like  a  dead  stick  in  one's  hand,  and  isn't  it 
wonderful  if  it  suddenly  breaks  ont  in  branches? 

That  Walpurga  bad  attached  something  new  (o  the 
ordinary  expression,  gave  him  a  presentiment  that  his 
wife  had  become  different  while  away  among  strangers. 
At  last  he  said: 

"All  right,  now  I  liave  the  milk-pails.  Aye,  if  I 
could  have  spoken  with  the  king,  you'd  have  soon 
learned  that  Hanaei  is  not  just  one  of  the  stupidest." 

"That  I  have  known  a  long  while  —  I  don't  need 
a  king  to  tell  me." 

At  breakfast,  Walpurga  -was  happy  when  the  child 
took  some  spoonfuls  of  porridge  from  her;  but  it  would 
not  yet  go  upon  her  lap  —  it  cried  and  wailed  when, 
she  tried  to  take  it. 

"Have  yon  reckoned  up   what  we  really  possesa 

•  AUndlng  (o  tba  pramb: 
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said  Hansei.  "Not  a  yeany  has  been. 
taben  from  the  money  whii;h  you  have  sent  —  that's 
to  say  I  took  from  it  Jifteeti  florins  to  buy  a  gun." 

■'Quite  right,"  said  Walpurga;  and  vrith  all  her 
Gonfidence  she  resolved  tliat  the  moaey  which  she  had 
received  &om  Irma  at  the  last,  she  would  not  give 
over  to  Hansei.  She  knew  not  why  the  thought  came 
into  her  mind  —  she  had  a  certain  fear  of  the  money 
that  had  come  to  her  so  strangely.  She  had  not  even 
yet  looked  at  it  herself.  Besides  this,  she  bad  the 
feeling  that  she  must  lay  up  something  against  hard  times. 
It  may  he  as  well,  she  thought,  for  everything  not  to 
be  diflplayed  at  once.  She  promised  to  reckon  it  all 
together  before  noon,  and  lamented  that  she  had  no 
closet  in  which  she  could  pack  away  all  the  fine  thinga 
which  she  had  brought  in  her  chests. 

"It's  my  opinion  you  shouldn't  unpack  at  all," 
said  Hansel;  "you  shouldn't  do  that  till  we  are  in  our 
inn,  —  there  are  chests  and  trunks  enough." 

Walpurga  was  silent.  Hansel  looked  at  her  keenly, 
hut  Walpurga  remained  steadily  silent. 

"Why  do  you  say  nothing  at  all  to  the  matter?" 
asked  he  at  last. 

"Because  you  have  not  yet  told  it  me  properly. 
Come  now,  what  do  you  really  mean?" 

Hansei  informed  her  how  every  one  said  that  it 
was  the  wisest  thing  to  do  to  buy  the  inn  from  the 
host  of  the  Chamois;  there  couldn't  be  in  the  world  a 
better  hostess,  and  their  house  would  be  resorted  to 
more  than  any  other  thronghout  the  country,  and  they 
would  alter  the  signboard  —  that  would  be  a  wise  strokie 
that  would  attract  more  than  anything;  it  shonld  no 
longer  be  called  the"CljamoiH,"but  the  "KoyalNnrHe," 
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or  the  "Prince's  Nurse;"  there  was  a  painter  now  here, 
who  would  paint  Walparga  on  the  sign-board  holding 
the  prince  in  her  arms.  That  would  bring  a  con- 
course of  people;  they  wouldn't  have  tables  and  chairs 
enough,  and  on  all  sides  it  would  rain  money.  The 
bargain  was  a  good  one,  the  host  had  named  a  mndo- 
rate  price;  "every  one  says  so,"  said  Hausei  in  conclu- 
sion. "It's  only  nowfor  you  to  speak,  and  yon  have 
a  first  right  to  an  opinion." 

"I  don't  ask  what  every  one  says,"  began  Wal- 
purga;  "tell  me  honestly,  hare  yon  already  concluded 
the  purchase?  If  you  have,  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say,  I  will  not  induce  you  to  act  dishonourably  — 
yon  are  the  husband,  your  word  ia  of  value." 

"That  is  right  —  if  only  every  one  could  have 
beard  that!" 

"What  does  it  matter  to  you  what  people  bear?" 

"The  stupid  people  think  that  now  1  must  duck 
under  because  the  money  comes  from  you;  so,  to  speak 
honestly,  the  purchase  is  not  yet  conciudod;  I  have 
let  everything  depend  on  the  fact  of  whether  yon  are 
agreed." 

"And  if  I  say  no — shall  yon  be  angry?  Speak 
and  answer  me.      Why  don't  you  now  say  anything?" 

"Look  here,  it  would  make  me  terribly  vexed." 

"I  don't  say  no,"  said  tbe  wife  soothingly.  "As  to 
the  question,  from  whom  the  money  conies,  that  we  will 
settle  at  once,  that  no  more  shall  be  said  on  that  point, 
never  a  word.  Yon  have  also  had  to  suffer  for  it,  so 
long  alone,  that  I'll  never  forget,  you  may  be  sure.  Bat, 
as  I  said,  I  don't  say  no.  We  are  husband  and  wife, 
and  we  must  talk  over  and  settle  everything  together. 
But,  look  here,  if  the  money  is  to  bring  us  discord,  I 
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would  far  rather  tlirow  it  all  ii(to  the  lake,  and 
myself  witli  it." 

Walpurga  wept,  and  Hanaei  said  stamm eringly; 

"For  God's  sake,  don't  weep  now.  It  makes  my 
very  heart  burst  if  you  weep.  Don't  act  against  your 
will.  Ten  inns  are  not  worth  that  you  should  weep. 
Oh  mel  to  weep  on  the  first  morning!  there,  I  give 
you  my  Land  npon  it,  nothing  shall  happen  in  which 
you  are  not  perfectly  agreed." 

Walpurga  held  out  a  hand  to  him,  and  with  the 
other  she  dried  the  tears  which  had  relieved  her  bursting 
heart.  They  heard  footsteps  outside.  Walpurga  went 
quickly  into  the  room,  she  would  not  have  any  one  see 
that  she  had  been  weeping.  While  in  the  room,  she 
put  Imta's  money  into  a  pillow  case,  and  hid  it,  one 
piece  of  money  fell  down,  she  picked  it  up  and  looked 
at  the  image  of  the  king  stamped  upon  it.  Such  & 
ting  has  his  image  current  everywhere,  she  said  to 
herself.  If  he  could  bat  be  everywhere  in  thought 
also,  and  could  adjust  everything!  But  that  no  man 
can  do,  that  God  alone  can  do  ...  .  How  are  they 
now  going  ou  in  the  palace?  What  has  become  of 
them  all?  Ib  it  indeed  only  a  single  day  since 
yesterday? 

Long  did  Walpurga  sit  lost  in  reverie,  till  at  length, 
sighing  deeply,  she  perceived  that  no  one  in  the  world 
can  be  ever  following  another  in  thought.  She  mnst 
now  take  care  of  herself. 

By  degrees  there  came  many  neighbours  and  friends, 
all  wished  tu  bid  Walpurga  welcome.  Hausei  said  un- 
easily, that  she  was  coming  directly,  that  she  was  only 
in  her  room.  At  laitt  Walpurga  entered,  radiant  wiUi 
J 07  and  health. 
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Everyone  admired  her  good  appearance,  praised  her 
high  reputation  and  asserted  that  they  wore  as  much 
delighted  with  her  good  fortune,  as  if  it  were  their  own. 

Walpurga  thanked  them  sincerely.  The  great  cake 
sent  by  the  host  of  the  Chamois  was  soon  consumed, 
for  she  cut  it  up  foe  each. 

"How  is  it  with  the  old  Zenza?"  asked  Walpurga. 

"See  there,  how  good  she  is!  She  remembers  the 
old  witch!  Yea,  you  wasted  your  goodness  on  her  and 
her  offspring,"  said  several  voices,  and  she  was  in- 
formed that  Zenza,  with  her  eon  and  hlack  Esther, 
had  left  the  neighbourhood,  no  one  knew  rightly 
whither  they  were  gone,  hut  the  root-hut  on  the 
Windenreuthe  stood  empty. 

Beggars  too  came  from  the  village  and  from  the 
country  round.  It  must  have  quickly  spread  abroad 
that  Walpurga  had  returned,  and  had  brought  with  her 
a  whole  chestful  of  gold. 

Walpurga  heard  with  astonishment  what  numerous 
relatives  she  bad  in  the  neighbourhood.  Many  alleged 
themselves  to  he  related  to  her  father,  though  none 
could  exactly  specify  the  degree ,  and  the  beggars 
quarrelled  with  each  other,  for  the  one  disputed  the 
relationship  with  the  other.  Walpui^a  distributed  little 
gifts  to  all.  They  went  away,  however,  discontented. 
These  gifts  were  scarcely  worth  the  walk,  and  on  the 
highways  and  forest  paths  they  inveighed  against 
Walpurga,  who  was  now  so  proud  and  avaricious;  but 
soon  new  troops  of  beggars  appeared  again;  it  was  like 
scattering  wheat  among  sparrows,  new  ones  are  ever 
adding  to  the  number. 

"Take    the   whip,"    cried   a    loud   voice  suddenly 
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from  the  road,  "take  tlie  whip  aud  drive  the  beggarly^ 
pack  away!" 

It  vas  the  host  of  the  Chamois,  who  came  accompa- 
nied hy  his  two  hunting-dogs,  DSehsel  and  MSchsel, 
and  these  added  their  voices  to  that  of  their  master, 
till  a  beggar  kicked  one  of  the  dogs,  so  that  he  whined 
loudly.  The  host  swore  now  still  more,  but  Walpurga 
went  out,  begged  him  in  rather  a  decided  tone  to  let 
the  people  do  as  they  liked  with  her,  and  distributed 
double  gifts  to  all  present.  She  thus  escaped  the  first 
confidential  and  patronising  greeting  of  the  host  of  the 
Chamois.  She  did  not  yet  rightly  know,  how  she  ought 
to  behave  to  him.  He  was  evidently  Hansei's  cor- 
mpter.  If  she  were  at  once  angry  with  him,  this 
might  cause  many  troubles,  and  she  would  lose  all  J 
influence;  but  to  compel  herself  to  friendlin 
difficult  to  her. 

When  he  entered  the  room,  the  host  asked  Hansei:  | 

"Have  you  told  her  everything?" 

"Yes,  of  course." 

"And  is  she  agi-eed?" 

"She  says,  whatever  I  do,  is  right  to  her." 

Walpurga  came  into  the  room,  and  the  godfatherV 
now  exclaimed  again,  holding  out  bis  hand  to  het: 

"  Welcome  1  and  my  congratulations  also  to  the  host* 
of  the  Chamois!" 

"For  the  first  I  thank  you,  the  second  I  caaaot  I 
yet  receive;  my  husband  must  first  of  all  he  host." 

"Heighhol"  esclaimed  the  godfather,  "a  prudent  J 
answer!  well  studied!  excellent!  polite!  See,  Hansei,  J 
haven't  I  always  said,  you  have  a  wife,  who  might  be  J 
a  queen?" 

"If  my  husbaud  were  king,  why  not?" 
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The  host  clapped  upon  tLe  tabic,  and  laughed  au 
loud  over  the  splendid  wit,  that  both  the  dogs  backed 
and  accompanied  his  laughing  with  their  applausa. 
The  host  showed  the  other  visitors,  that  they  should 
not  make  their  company  woarisome.  He  soon  went 
away  and  the  others  with  him. 


THIRD  CHAPTER. 

"AsD  for  your  mother  111  bnild  a  sunny  room 
towards  the  garden,  and  there  she  shall  be  comfortable; 
I've  long  felt  it,  bnt  it's  only  the  year  you  were  away 
that  I  have  rightly  seen  what  we  have  in  her.  If  only 
our  Lord  God  lets  ub  have  her  long.  Yes,  the  beat  room 
in  the  house  belongs  to  your  mother!" 

So  spoke  Hausei,  and  looked  at  his  wife  with  a 
beaming  countenance.  Walpurga  aaked,  "Where  are 
you  going  to  build  then?" 

Hansei  looked  round  as  if  to  inquire  why  she 
asked  the  question.  He  had  indeed  conceded  to  his 
wife  that  nothing  should  be  done  without  her  will;  but 
at  the  same  time  that  was  now  all  settled,  and  matters 
might  be  allowed  to  go  on. 

With  great  self-command  he  said: 

"Of  coarse  I  am  not  going  to  build  upon  the  old 
barrack  here;  yonder  I  mean,  at  our  inn.  I  have, 
however,  already  said,  that  they  are  not  to  disturb  the 
nut  tree  in  the  building.  You  will  bo  astonished  how 
full  it  is,  we  shall  get  three  measures  of  nuts  this  year, 
and  a  nnt  year  —  is  a  good  year  for  children." 

Walpurga  put  her  hand  over  his  mouth,  and  said, 
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luokin*  down:  "Ton  are  a  heartily  good  man.  Believe 
me  I  know  yon  better  than  jon  do  yourself.  It's  tme, 
lliat  you  are  now  much  more  ready  of  speech;  I  have 
always  said  to  yon,  —  doa't  be  so  faint-hearted  —  don't 
be  putting  yourself  always  behind;  yon  have  so  much, 
sense,  aye,  still  more  than  others.  If  yon  had  only 
been  standing  once  behind  the  door  when  I  was  telling 
the  queen  of  you:  and  next  year  when  the  queen  cornea 
into  the  mountains,  she'll  pay  oe  a  visit,  she  has 
promised  it  solemnly." 

Hansei  swallowed  with  pleasure  the  good  words  of 
hi.s  wife,  and  kept  on  smiling  to  himself. 

The  husband  and  wife  praised  and  estolled  each 
other  mutually,  an  event  not  very  common,  least  of  all 
among  peasant  people,  who  would  be  ashamed  of  it 
themselves  if  they  were  consdons  of  it.  But  after  the 
long  separation,  it  was  to  them  like  a  new  wooing  and 
a  new  wedding.  They  were  themselves  not  aware  of 
this  estrangement  and  violent  reunion,  for  the  purchase 
of  the  inn  was  the  first  question  at  issne,  bnt  at  the 
same  time  their  whole  conjugal  peace  depended  upon  iL 

"So  you're  agreed  that  we  shall  open  bouse  yonder 
at  the  Chamois?"  asked  Hansei. 

"I  have  already  told  you,  we'll  consider  it  So 
you  think  ynu  are  fit  to  he  a  host?" 

"Certainly  not  so  mncb  as  you  are  to  he  the 
hostess.  AH  the  people  say  that,  and  the  hostess  is 
always  the  main  point  Ton  would  be  the  best  of 
landladies.  You  can  earn  your  bread  with  your  tongue, 
like  the  parson.  Ton  can  talk  so  well  with  the  people, 
and  then  one  can  give  the  wine  a  penny  or  two  dearer, 
»nd  everything  else.  Ton  see,  yon  have  the  way  of 
diving  into  people's  hearts,  and  you  can  give  and  take; 
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that's  tho  best   proof  that    you  are    formed  to   be  a 
hostess." 

It  was  incomprehensible  to  Hausei  how  Walparga 
could  still  heaitaffi.  The  highest  idea  of  a  yoong  ia- 
habitant  of  the  mountain,  is,  to  be  a  host:  to  supply 
the  world  with  meat  and  drink,  and  to  live  by  the 
profits  of  it,  to  make  merriment,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  himself  the  merriest,  and  when  others  are  spend- 
ing money,  to  be  receiving  it,  and  altogether  to  be  in 
his  house  the  meeting  point  of  the  scattered  life,  to  he 
the  helper,  the  counsellor  of  all,  a  man  with  whom 
every  one  must  keep  on  good  terms,  who  knows  about 
everything,  about  bargains  and  current-prices,  and  has 
his  own  advantage,  almost  like  the  proprietor  formerly, 
in  every  cow  and  field  and  house  which  passes  into 
other  hands,  and  what  other  people  eat  and  drink,  be 
relishes  too  and  doesn't  grow  thin  upon  it  And  then 
again,  like  the  pastor,  to  derive  handsome  fees  for  bap- 
tisms, marriages,  and  iiinerals,  and  last  not  least, 
strangers  in  the  summer  are  obliged  to  give  the  host  a 
bonus,  because  tho  mouatains  are  so  high  and  the  lake 
so  deep,  and  he  allows  them  to  see  it  all.  Yes,  such 
an  inn  is  like  the  great  lake,  all  the  little  streams  from 
the  different  mountain  rivers  concentrate  there. 

Walpurga  looked  amazed  at  her  husband,  as  he  thus 
1  so  much  animation  and  detail,  all  the  bap- 
:b  and  advantage  of  an  inu.  It  was  almost  agreeable 
to  tier  herself,  and  she  said  to  herself;  "It  is  certainly 
the  wisest  thing,  for  yon  wUl  never  settle  again 
throughly  in  the  old  hmtow  life.  You  too  have  grown 
different,  and  most  have  sometlung  different."  She  as- 
sci'ted  therefore  again,  and  in  a  eiucQia  inKo.Avet  '0^^^ 
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she  ]jad  nothing  against  the  thing,  only  that  they  iqtibCI 
begin  cautiously. 

"And  do  yon  know,"  added Hansei,  "what's  still  th&l 
hest  of  all?   We  shall  get  a  post  here,  the  preaident  of  1 
the  court  of  justice  himself  says  so,  and  if  it  should  J 
fail  na,  yon  ciuld  set  that  matter  to  rights  easily;  and 
you  could  make  our  whole  place  famous,  and  make  a 
town  of  it,  and  the  houses  would  be  worth  double  the 

!  to  go  with  his  wife   Into  the 
village  and  look  at  the  inn,  but  Walpurga  stud: 

"Let  me  first  get  quiet  in  our  old  house,  the  inn.  j 
won't  run  away.     I  cannot  tell  you  how  comfortable 
I  am  in  our  house,  I  feel  as  if  I  must  always  bE 
down  first  on  one  chair  and  then  on  another.     It's  all 
BO  good  at  home.    It  seems  as  if  every  chair  and  table 
had  eyea,   and  looked  at  me  so  truly,  and  said:    '" 
we  know  you  still,    and  have  waited  for  yon.'     Now  , 
I  beg  you,  leave  me  a  little  quiet  here." 

"Tea  — yes,  you  can  stay,"  replied  Hansei,  walking 
np  and  down  the  room.  Suddenly,  as  if  he  had  been 
called,  he  went  out,  and  chopped  some  pieces  of  wood, 
which  he  had  placed  aside. 

Walpurga  came  out  and  looked  at  him  with  j 
aure. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "the  work  will  go  on  as  before.  1 1 
will  be  no  idle  boat  —  you  may  rest  quiet  on  that  1 
point,  and  I  won't  accustom  myself  to  drinking  either.,  r 
Will  you  go  with  me  into  the  village  now?"  he  asked  | 
at  length. 

"Tes,  but  come  in  hero," 

Hanaei    was     soon     ready    and     be    was    not 
little  proud  to  go  with  his  wife  into  the  village.     At^ 
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the  large  fountain  near  the  council  honse  stood  women 
and  girls  with  their  tttbs;  they  came  ap  to  Waljiiirga, 
greeted  her,  and  wished  her  happiness. 

The  children  were  just  coming  out  of  school.  Wsl- 
purga  called  oae  and  another,  shook  hands  with  them, 
and  sent  messages  hy  them  to  their  parents..  She  heard 
with  heavy  hewt  of  the  death  of  this  one  and  that.  The 
other  chUdrea  stood  in  groups  aside,  and  looked  at  her 
with  aatonishmeat;  the  fetching  away  of  Walpurga  to 
the  palace  had  been  like  a  fairy  tale  to  the  village 
children,  and  now  the  heroine  of  the  tale  stood  there 
in  hright  daylight  and  spoke  like  other  people. 

When  Walpurga  at  last  went  oiii  the  children 
cried  after  her  —  "Walpurgal"  They  wanted  to  show 
that  they  still  knew  her. 

As  she  went  on  with  her  husband,  the  latter  said 
softly,  pointing  at  the  council  house: 

"Look,  I  shall  soon  get  in  there  too;  it  is  as  good  as 
certain  that  they'll  elect  me  a  member  of  the  common 
councii  I  could  be  burgomaster,  but  that  I  won't 
accept;  that  would  bring  many  difficulties  to  an  inn- 
keeper." 

Walpurga  observed  that  the  idea  of  the  inn  bad 
taken  root  on  al!  sides ;  she  only  replied,  "I  see 
you've  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world  in  this  year,  but 
you  have  also  certainly  learned  that  every  one  must 
first  think  of  himself  and  his  own,  and  that  when  one 
has  nothing  or  falls  into  trouble,  no  one  helps." 

"Well,  well,  but  thank  God  we  don't  need  any 
one  now,  on  the  contrary." 

They  came  past  the  house  of  Grnbersepp,  the  wealthy 
peasant.  The  peasant,  the  richest  man  in  the  community, 
ft  tall,  lean  figure  with  an  habitually  morose  ei^x-isc 
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the  Btepa  before  his  house. 
greeted  him  civilly,  hut  Gmhersepp  turned 
quickly  and  went  into  his  stables.  It's  not  fitting,  said 
he  to  himself,  for  a  rich  peasant  to  welcome  a  day- 
Iftbuurer's  child  like  Walpurga;  the  whole  village  may 
make  themselves  fools  about  her,  but  a  rich  peasant 
knows  his  own  importance,  and  he  won't  join  in;  it 
would  be  fine  indeed  now  to  trouble  oneself  about  a 
creature  who  was  formerly  glad  to  have  a  pint  or  two 
of  milk  on  credit 

Hansei  cried  out  loud:  "Good  day,  Grrubersepp,  my 
wife's  here  again." 

Grahersepp  behaved  as  if  be  hadn't  beard  it,  and 
went  into  the  stables. 

Walpurga's  heart  had  rejoiced  at  the  greelings  in 
the  village,  but  these  had  not  given  her  so  much  pleasure, 
as  this  slighting  gave  her  pain.  It  is  true  it  is  only  a 
silly  narrow-hearted  peasant,  who  behaved  so  in  his  stupid 
peasant's  pride,  she  thought,  and  the  king  has  even 
spoken  with  me,  and  not  with  such  a  dolt;  but  what's  the 
use  of  that?  the  man  is  the  first  in  the  village,  and  his 
ill  will  and  rejection  are  not  to  be  blown  away  so  easily. 

"For  you,  you  pitchfork,"  said  Walpurga  turning 
from  the  house,  "for  you  I'll  not  play  the  hostess;  I'll 
pour  out  no  glass  of  beer  for  you  and  say,    God  blesa 

"  What  are  you  saying,"  asked  Hansei,  as  Walpurga 
muttered  these  words  to  herself. 

"If  we  could  have  bought  that  silly  fellow's  laud, 
I'd  have  liked  it  better  than  the  inn,"  she  answered. 

"Aye,  that  would  be  mucli  finer,  but  we  haven't 
got  the  money  for  that,  and  if  we  had,  Grubersepp 
wouldn't  sell  it;  on  the  contrary  when  a  poor  man  has 
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biB  cyo  oil  a  meadow,  he  Bprings  forward   and  bnys 

When  they  reached  the  inn,  they  found  many 
people  there  already,  who  had  come  to  take  part  in 
the  wine  drinking  nsually  g^iven  in  the  celehration  of 
an  agreement. 

"Ah!  here  comes  the  new  hostess, "  exclaimed  several 

"Thank  ye,"  said  Walpnrga,  "my  husband  basu't 
yet  concluded  the  purchase." 

The  hunter  from  Zell  was  among  the  rest,  and  Wal- 
pnrga saw  in  a  moment  how  her  husbaad  was  caught 
in  a  whole  net  of  flatterers.  She  soon  got  out  of  the 
room.  The  host  and  his  wife  accompanied  her  and 
Hansei  through  all  the  rooms  and  the  cellars;  Wal- 
purga  found  it  all  very  good,  only  she  always  said, 
that  they  would  have  to  build  and  arrange  everything 
afresh. 

"You  are  spoilt,"  said  the  host  of  the  Chamois; 
"with  us  in  the  country,  it  is  different  to  what  it  is  in 
your  palace;  you  have  forgotten  all  that;  in  that  bouse 
one  don't  need  to  knock  a  nail  in  for  fifty  years," 

Walpurga  would  not  enter  into  any  discussion,  only 
she  said  on  the  way  home  to  her  husband,  that  the 
house  must  be  examined  by  some  one  who  understood 
building  matters,  for  that  they  two  knew  nothing  rightly 
about  it,  and  to  get  anything  from  the  host,  was  like 
drawing  blood  from  a  stone. 

Hansei  was  really  angry  that  the  matter  was  not 
settled  at  once;  he  felt  as  if  he  could  not  stay  an  hour 
longer  in  the  old  bonse.  Walpurga  however  wished 
only  to  defer  the  thing  for  s  time.     Beeid«%  ft'oa  \i»&. 
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indeed  manj' jost  scmples;  this  even  Hansei,  she  B^cl^ 
must  allow,  aud  he  became  quieter. 

In  the  afternnon,  Walpurga  wrote  down  neatly  on  I 
a  sheet  of  paper  her  property  and  earning;  it  w 
fine  sum;  it  could  almost  entirely  pay  for  the  inn  ot  \ 
the  Chamois  with  the  fields,  nieadows,  and  wood  he- 
lon^ng  fo  it,  and  the  small  sura  left  standing,  wonld   I 
he  cleared  off  in  one  or  two  prosperous  years. 
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FOURTH  CHAPTER. 

It  was  evening.  The  grandmother  was  in  her  roc 
singing  her  grandchild  to   sleep  with   her  shaky    old 
Toice;  she  too  was  singing  the  song: 


Walpnrga  and  Hansei  were  sitting  alone  at  the  I 
table,  and  he  could  scarcely  eat  the  potatoes  so  fast  ' 
as  Walpurga  could  peel  them,  and  she  always  put 
before  him  the  best  and  the  finest.  "See,  Hansei,"  said 
she,  and  she  looked  so  happy  as  she  spoke,  "see,  hus- 
band, the  king  and  the  q^neen  haven't  got  the  greatest 
blessings  on  earth  better  than  we  have.  There  is  first 
sleep,  and  sunlight,  and  water,  and  steamed  potatoes 
and  salt,  these  are  always  the  same  in  the  palace  and 
in  the  cottage,  and  the  best  of  all  is  the  same  too  — 
do  you  know  what  that  is?" 

"Yes,  a  good  kiss  —  that  wouldn't  smack  better 
irom  the  queen  than  from  yon,  and  there  I'm  like  the 
king  too,  especially  when  I  am  as  well  shaved  aa  I 
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am  to-day,"  he  added,  passing  hia  wife'n  hand  over  hia 
smooth  ohm. 

"You're  right  —  bat  I  meant  to  say  it  differently: 
Love  is  the  same  too,  they  can't  have  that  np  yonder 
different  to  what  we  have  here." 

"I  don't  know  what  it  is  with  you,"  said  Hansei, 
"I  never  Icnew  that  yon  were  such  a  witch;  clever  and 
ready  aa  the  day.  It  vexes  me  that  people  speak  so 
familiarly  to  yon,  and  behave  as  if  yon  were  still  the 
old  Walpurga." 

"Be  glad  that  I  am  ao  still,  else  I  shouldn't  he 
any  longer  your  wife." 

Hansei  held  the  potatoe  in  his  mouth  without  eating 
it,  he  looked  fixedly  at  his  wife;  at  last  he  said,  swal- 
lowing quickly  the  almost  nnmasticated  potatoe:  "Now, 
that  joke,  that  don't  please  me;  about  those  things  oue 
has  no  right  to  joke!"    Both  were  silent. 

In  the  room  within,  the  mother  was  singing: 

"  M;  bean  dotli  iiasr  &  fellar 
Which  Ihou  hiat  o'er  ma  thtowD," 

and  now  as  they  ceased  speaking,  they  both  caught 
the  song. 

"I  must  tell  you  something,"  begun  Hansei  again, 
it's  my  habit,  I  have  kept  it  np  the  whole  time,  al- 
ways to  go  up  a  little  to  the  Chamois  after  supper, 
especially  on  Saturday  evening.  Sometimes  I've  taken 
a  drop,  and  sometimes  not-  Now  to-day  is  Saturday 
when  they're  all  there,  and  so  I  think  I'll  go  ap  there 
too,  I  do  it  for  your  sake." 

"Why  for  my  sakei'" 

"Because  the  people  will  say  else,  how  he  must 
duck  under  because  his  gracious  wife  is.  cain&  Visrosi'' 


"Wliat  dooB  it  always  contem  you  what  people 
Bay?  and  on  the  contrary,  people  will  say:  what  sort 
of' man  is  this,  who  rnua  to  the  public  house  on  the 
Bocond  evening  that  his  wife  is  come  home  again  after 
a  year  away?" 

Hansei  Btared  at  her,  he  had  notlting  to  say  to 
this  view  of  the  case ;  but  at  last  he  broke  out,  "  I  think 
I'll  go  any  how,  you  don't  take  it  amiss  of  me,  do 
yoQ?" 

"Go  if  you  like,"  replied  Walpurga,  and  Hansei 
■went  q^uickly  away.  Walpurga  looked  after  him,  and 
tears  forced  their  way  into  her  eyes;  "bo  this  ia  what 
I  have  longed  for,"  she  thought,  "and  every  minute  was 
too  long  for  me,  and  Iwould  gladly  have  chased  away 
the  honrs  that  they  shoatd  go  quicker?" 

Her  mother  came  in,  put  the  door  gently  to,  and 
said,  "she's  sleeping  beautifully." 

The  reflection  of  the  evening  light  shone  on  Wal- 
pnrga's  countenance,  very  differently  to  the  glow  of 
the  early  morning  when  the  same  sun  arose. 

The  child  began  to  cry  in  the  room  within,  the 
grandmother  went  to  it,  and  quickly  as  if  she  had 
stolen  something,  Walpurga  left  the  room  and  hastened 
to  the  lake.  It  was  night.  The  waves  beat  softly  on 
the  shore,  the  reed-sparrow  still  warbled  assiduously,' 
the  watei^heus  twittered,  high  up  on  the  mountains  there 
burned  bright  fires,  for  the  mountain  lasses  looked  out 
for  their  swains  on  Saturday  night,  and  the  moon  now 
rose  over  the  summit  of  the  Gamsbiiliel,  and  shone  upon 
the  lake.  Walpurga  gazed  for  some  lime  at  the  lake  as 
if  lofft  in  reverie,  then  she  turned  hack  again  home,  but 
she  did  not  go  into  the  room,  she  slid  lightly  to 
cellar.     With  supematviral  power  she  rolled  away  the 
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stone  herb'tab  from  its  place,  Aag  ap  the  earth,  laid  in 
it  the  money  which  she  had  I'ecoived  from  Inna,  and 
rolled  the  tub  back  again. 

She  was  stsmding  at  the  spring  washing  her  hands, 
when  she  saw  that  her  mother  had  kindled  a  light  in 
the  room,  and  she  went  in  to  Uer,  staring  at  the  light 

"Why  are  yon  looking  so  at  the  candle?"  aaked 
her  mother. 

"Well,  mother,  I  am  not  accustomed  to  a  single 
light,    like   this;    in   the   palace  there  are    always  so 

"But  the  people  there  haven't  more  than  two  eyes," 
replied  Ler  mother.  "My  chi!d,  that's  not  why  yon 
look  so  tronbled,  say  honestly,  what  is  it?" 

Walpnrga  confessed  how  it  had  vexed  her  to  the 
heart,  that  her  husband  conld  not  stay  at  home  tbia 
second  evening,  but  must  go  to  the  inn. 

"Give  me  your  hand,"  said  her  mother.  "Yes,  I've 
thought  about  your  hand,  I  have  observed  tliat  you 
have  washed  your  bands  as  often  as  you  have  touched 
anything;  it's  fine,  hut  that  don't  do  with  ua.  Look, 
your  hand  has  grown  soft  and  delicate  in  this  year, 
and  mine  is  as  rough  as  leather,  and  you  too  must  soon 
get  a  rough  band  again.  For  God's  sake,  don't  make 
your  husband  restive,  and  don't  give  him  an  ugly 
word.  Believe  me,  he  was  dragged  up  there  as  if  by 
sis  horses,  especially  to-day,  on  Saturday  evening.  He 
has  got  into  the  habit  of  it,  and  habits  are  strong,  one 
can't  jnst  bend  them  back  again,  and  base  he  isn't, 
that  I  know.  Let  him  now  have  his  own  way  as  he 
has  been  accustomed,  and  he'll  come  back  of  himself 
into  the  old  groove." 
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Walpurga  answered  nothing'.     Slie  was  peeling'  p 

tatoea    for    Uer    motlier  ivitL  great  rapiditj,    and  thi 
latter  said; 

"Isn't  it  true,  the  tilings  thai  are  really  God's  gifts,! 
are  not  better  to  those  who  live  in  palac 

"There,  we've  rescued  some  poor  soul,"  replied  Wal- 
pniga  smiling,   "I  said  the  veiy  some  to  my  husband  1 
just  now." 

Mother  and  daughter  prepared  tlic  potatoes  for  the  1 
next  day,  and  tlien  the  mother  said: 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  let  ns  clone  the  front-door  and  | 
sit  in  the  orchard  behind,  on  the  little  seat  your  fiither 
liked  BO  much.     Then   we  can   tallc  quietly  together,  l 
and  no  one'll  come  when  tliey  don't  see  any  light,  and  1 
we  don't  want  any  viBJtorB.     We  don't  need  any  i 
elae,  we  two  are  enough  by  ourselves." 

"Oil  God,  if  it  were  only  bo  with  my  hnabandl 

"Let  your  husbaud  alone  iu  the  inn,   thank  GSedJ 
that  we  two  are  now  alone  together.    Only  don't  do  a 
if  you  were  a  deposed  queen,    you  give  yourself  moral 
,   pain  by  it" 

Mother  and   daughter  went   through  the  house  tcl 
the  back-door,  which  led  to  the  little  orchard.     The^e^ 

s  a  seat  here  against  the  wall,  under  the  out-house 
window.  They  sat  down,  leaving  the  liack-door  open, 
)  that  they  might  hoar  the  child  if  it  criedj  but  they 
heard  nothing  but  the  quiet  eating  of  the  two  cows  in 
■the  out-house.  The  mopn  had  fully  risen,  and  shone 
glimmering  over  the  lake;  in  the  distance  might  be 
beard  now  and  then  a  mountain  song,  the  barking  of 
B  dog,  and  the  strike  of  an  oar  from  some  boat  crossing 
the  lake. 
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"If  only  the  first  frirtniglit  were  over,"   said  Wal- 

purga  mournfully,  "I  sLould  then  be  more  used  to  it" 

"Wish  for  no  time,  it  coinea  and  goes  by  itself." 

"Yes,  mother,  order  me  always  in  everything,  tell 

me  what  I  am  to  do,  I  don't  wish  now  to  have  any  will 

"That  won't  do;  as  soon  as  one  has  learned  to  run 
alone,  one  must  also  fall  alone," 

"I  will  show  myself  strong." 

"Eight;  now  tell  me  something.  How  is  it  in  the 
palace  at  about  this  time?" 

"About  this  time?  Oh  me!  I  could  imagine  I'd 
been  away  these  two  years.  There  are  now  lights  in 
all  the  passages,  and  down  below  with  tho  king  and 
queen,  they  are  getting  up  from  table,  but  we  know 
nothing  of  that.  Manjsell  Kramer  ia  reading  her 
book,  she  reads  a  whole  book  through  every  day,  and 
my  prince  —  oh!  thou  poor  child!"  —  and  Walpurga 
suddenly  bnrst  into  tears.  At  the  same  moment,  her 
own  child  cried  within  the  house.  The  two  women 
hurried  ia. 

"It's  only  been  dreaming,"  said  the  mother  softly. 
"The   child  knows,   I  fiincy,  that  its  right  mother  is 

Walpnrga  felt  agiun  what  a  double  life  she  was 
leading;  she  was  still  living  there,  and  yet  she  was  at 
home  here;  everything  was  confused  in  her,  and  when 
she  again  sat  on  the  seat  by  her  mother,  she  was 
obliged  to  consider  where  she  was. 

"I  think,"  said  her  mother,  "when  any  one  has 
80  many  temporal  goods,  as  the  king  and  queen  and 
all  the  grandees,  he  can't  think  at  all  of  eternal 
things." 
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Walpurga  related  how  religiniiB  they  were  there, 
especially  the  queen,  and  she  was  lutlieran. 

Quietly  and  calmly  they  both  talked  together,  and 
Walpurga  lay  ou  her  motlier'a  heart  and  at  last  fell 
aaleep.  The  mother  scarcely  ventured  to  breathe,  and 
held  her  in  her  arms  to  her  heart  After  a  time,  she 
woke  Walpurga,  telling  her  she  might  catch  a  cold  and 
that  alie  had  better  go  to  bed.  Walpurga  awoke  con- 
tused, she  did  not  again  know  where  she  was;  rubbing 
the  sleep  from  her  eyes,  she  asked;  "la  my  huaband 
not  yet  homo?" 

"Do  you  go  to  bed,  and  I'll  help  you,"  said  th^j 
mother,  and  she  undresEed  Walpurga  like  a  little  child,! 
then  she  sat  by  her  bed,  took  her  daughter's  hand,  and 
began:  "You  see,  it's  a  peculiar  thing,  when  people 
who  belong  to  each  other,  have  lived  for  a  long  time 
apart.  The  one  who  has  been  away  has  got  ubi 
be  without  the  other,  and  the  one  at  home  also, 
one  must  just  wait,  till  they  grow  together  agwn.- 
Now  take  good  care  that  you  never  say  an  ugly  word^l 
don't  let  even  the  thought  come  into  your  mind;  'if'i 
only  I  were  away  again,  and  I  can  be  out  in  the  world 
there!'  If  you  do  let  such  thoughts  come,  you'll  be 
like  a  tree,  cut  down  at  the  roots,  and  then  transplanted, 
—  it  must  decay.  Remember  what  I  am  saying  to 
you:  what  you  can  change  after  your  own  mind,  do; 
what  you  can't  change,  let  he  as  it  is,  and  think  it 
must  be  so,  and  submit.  There's  nothing  more  stupid 
in  the  world  than  when  people  wish  for  something 
which  they  can't  bring  about;  you  often  hear  people 
say  in  wind  and  rain:  'If  it  were  but  fine  to-day!' 
Ahl  we  can't  make  the  weather  outside,  but  we  ci 
make  good  weather  within  us.     Now  this  is  what 
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■wanted  to  say  to  you;  make  it  fair  weather  within  you, 
and  then  all  wil!  he  well." 

"Tea,  what  am  I  to  do?     How  shaU  I  do  it?" 
"Make  the  trial  this  very  night.  There,  give  me  your 
hand  that  you  will  call  out  merrily  to  your  hushand 
■when  he  comes  homo,   if  yon  are  still  awake:    'Good 
night,  Hansei.' " 

"Mother,  I  can't  do  that,  I  can't  do  that." 
"But  I  tell  you,  yaw  must  do  it,  else  yon're  no 
honest  wife,  and  no  honest  mother,  and  ia  every  piece 
of  gold  which  you  have  hrought  home,  there  lurks  a 
fiery  devil.  You  have  said  you  will  obey  me,  and 
now  at  the  very  outset  you  will  not." 

"Yes,  mother,  I  will;  I  will  try  to  do  ho." 
"Well  now,  good  night,"  said  the  mother,  and  she 
went  into  her  room. 

Walpurga  lay  qnietly  in  hed,  hut  anger  and  sor- 
row were  at  work  within  her.  Her  child  had  been 
estranged  from  her,  and  her  husband  had  bad  habits. 
He  must  go  after  hia  company,  and  cannot  stay  with  her. 
For  whom  then  had  she  impoBed  all  this  heavy  burden 
upon  herself,  to  gain  all  this  money  among  strangers, 

and  to  remain  so  honest? She  wept  hitter  tears  on 

her  pillow.  But  suddenly  something  said  within  her, 
"do  you  then  boast  so  much  of  your  honesty?  Are 
yon  then  honest  for  others  or  for  yourself?  and  have 
not  they  had  also  to  suffer,  in  having  to  take  every 
thing  upon  themselves  alone?  Oughtn't  you  to  thank 
God  that  they  didn't  die  of  aorroiv?  ....  Yes,  indeed, 
but  now  they  ought  to  rejoice  from  the  heart  and  be 
thankful  ....  I  can't  desire  it  from  the  child,  that 
baa  no  understanding,  but  my  husband,  he  has  got  un- 
derstanding if  he  will,  and  shall  I  have  gainei  si.V'iv'a 

(to  t>f  Be^ls.  n.  \^ 
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^^^m       oiJy  to  serve  the  whole  world  as  s.  lioBtessP     No,  the 

^^^H        gains  arc  my  own,  and  I  have  the  right For  God's 

^^^^  sake!  right,  right. ...thereiBthemiserj.  If  one  is  always 
^^^H  chiiming  his  right  against  another,  it  is  like  a  hell  .... 
^^^H  I  wish  for  no  right,  I  have  no  right,  I  wish  for  nothing 
^^^B  at  all,  I  wish  only  to  be  an  ohedient  wife  and  a  good 
^^^H  mother  ....  Good  God,  help  me  if  I  am  not  so.  — - 
^^^H    .  Heavy    steps    approached.      Hansel    entered ,    and 

^^^H  Walpurga  called  out  in  a  cheeriiil  voice:  "Good  night, 
^^^F  Hansel!  I  am  glad  I  was  awake  when  you  came 
P  back." 

"I  have  won!  I  have  won!"  cried  Hansei  loadl] 
"Ontside  the  window  there  are  two  men;  we  have 
a  wager  —  we've  laid  a  wager  of  six  measures  of  wine. 
They  have  said  that  the  teat  of  how  a  wife  is  with  one,  is 
shown  in  the  way  she  speaks  to  one,  when  one  comes 
home  from  the  public  house,  or  even  when  she's  woke 
out  of  her  sleep.  I  said,  I  know  my  wife:  when  I  go 
home  she'll  he  friendly  and  good,  and  they  haven't 
believed  me,  —  and  bo  1  laid  a  wager,   and  now  I 

I  have  won  it,  and  all  the  wine  in  the  whole  world,  if  it 
were  all  mine,  were  not  so  dear  to  me  as  that  I  am 
rifkt." 
Hansei  opened  the  shutter  of  the  window,  which 
looked  out  tjpon  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  cried  out: 
"Now  you  have  heard  it,  men.  Yea  can  go.  The 
wine  is  mine,  good  night!" 

Walpurga  drew  the    counterpane    over  her    head, 
there  was  laughing  ontside,  and  two  men  walked 
The  moon  ahone  brightly  for  a  moment  into 
hut,  and  the  shutter  was  then  closed  again. 
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FIFTH  CHAPTER. 


"When  Hansei  woko  in  tlie  morning,  tlie  cows  were 
already  milked,  and  in  the  house  atl  waa  as  clean  and 
briglit,  as  if  one  of  the  fairies  of  the  monntains  had 
arranged  it  all.  On  the  table  in  tho  room,  a  white 
cloth  was  spread,  and  in  the  middio  of  it  stood  tlio 
flowering  pinks,  and  the  dingy  pot  in  which  thoy 
grew,  was  entwined  round  and  round  with  a  wreath 
of  leaves. 

"TouVe  been  induBtrious,"  said  Haasei,  and  Wal- 
pniga  replied: 

"Yes,  I've  been  in  tliought  already  into  the  wide 
world,  and  have  come  back  agiun.  You  know  the 
grand  folk  have  everything  that  they  can  wish,  but  do 
you  know  what  they  haven't  got?" 

"No,  I  don't  koow." 

"They've  no  Sunday,  and  do  you  know  why  not?" 

"Nor  I  don't  know  that  either." 

"Beuanse  they've  no  real  hard  working  days. 
When  one  gets  up  in  the  palace,  there  stand  tho  boots 
and  shoes  all  cleaned  of  themselves  before  the  door. 
The  coffee  has  cooked  itself,  tho  bread  has  baked  itself, 
the  paths  have  swept  themselves,  and  everything  is 
there,  one  doesn't  know  how.  But  now,  to  do  every- 
thing with  one's  own  hand  ....  Look,  I  have  to-day 
already  put  my  hand  under  your  feet  —  I  have  cleaned 
your  shoes." 

"You  mustn't  do  that,  that's  not  for  you.  Don't  do 

"Well,  I  won't  do  it  any  more.  Bat  to-day  I've 
done  it  all,  and  it  was  so  pleasant  to  me,  I  can't  tell 
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you  how  I  fetched  the  first  tub  of  water.  It  v 

but  I  managed  it,  and  aow  I  am  Joneing  for 
breakfast;  over  since  I  bavo  been  away  I  have  never 
had  Buch  hunger  aa  now." 

When  the  grandmother  came  with  the  child,   she 
waa  also  surprifled,  and  said,  "Walpurga,  yon'H  make 
palace  of  our  cottage." 

Hansei  told  with  pleasure  what  Walpurga  had  done, 
and  the  mother  Raid:  "She's  right,  home  is  best  when 
one  works  well,  and  just  because  you  Imve  now  a  little 
riches,  you  mast  work  all  the  more,  for  where  one 
doesn't  w<irk,  the  riches  have  no  right  home,  and  will 
fly  away;  bnt  when  one  adda  ever  so  little  to  what 
one  has,  the  old  stock  is  likely  to  stay." 

"I  think  we  needn't  go  to  church  at  all  to-day," 
said  Hansoi,  "the  mother  gives  cs  the  best  morning 
blessing." 

"Ye8,  but  we'll  go  to  church  for  all  that,"  replied 
Walpurga;   "so  long  as   I  have   been  away,  I  have 
looked  forward  to  this  first  going  to  church,  and,  thank 
'God,  it's  such  weather.     I  think  it  never  used  to  1 
so  fine," 

The  family  intercoorse  began  to  look  bright,  i 
the  child  still  remained  opposed  to  all  advances. 

Walpurga  told  her  mother  that  she  had  done  ever 
thing  right,  but  that  she  was  angry  abont  one  thing,  J 

"What  is  it?     What  have  I  done?" 

"That  you  have  not  got  any  servant." 

The  old  woman  smiled:  That  she  could  never  do, 
she  said,  she  shouldn't  know  how  she  sbonld  manage 
to  order  a  servant.  Uaiisel  now  s^d,  that  he  shouldn't 
suffer  his  wife  to  overwork  herself  so,  i 
must  be  a  servant  in  the  house. 
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The  grandmotlier  recommended  one  of  lier  brother's 
children  {com.  the  opposite  moustaiii-  So  it  wus  docidcd 
that  they  should  send  word  to  Undo  Peter,  that  he 
should  come  with  one  of  his  daughters. 

The  morning  was  fresh,  and  Hansei,  who  had  on 
hia  snow  white  frock,  said,  as  he  lighted  his  pipe; 

"Walpurga,  let  your  mother  work  a  little,  and  como 
to  TOO  in  the  garden." 

He  sat  outside  on  the  seat  under  the  cherry  tree, 
and  soon  Walpurga  came  too,  and  said,  after  the 
fashion  of  women,  that  she  could  ouly  remain  a  short 
tiiue,  that  there  were  still  many  things  to  do,  and  one 
must  be  early  at  church. 

They  both  sat  together  on  the  hench  in  the  bright 
morning,  and  Hansel  said:  "Talk  a  bit,  yon  must  have 
much  to  tell  about." 

"I  don't  know  of  anything  just  now.  Wait,  it  will 
all  come  in  time.  It's  enough  that  we  are  together,  if 
only  all  remain  well.  I  think  our  cherry-tree  has 
grown." 

"And  I  do  beheve  that  this  year  you  have  had  no 
cherries  from  it.  I'll  climb  up  and  fetch  you  some, 
and  if  I  could  climb  up  still  higher  than  the  tree,  and 
bring  you  down  the  blue  from  the  sky,  I  would  do  it." 

He  climbed  up  the  tree  and  cried  out:  "Tshish! 
away,  you  sparrows!  you've  had  enough,  my  old  woman 
is  here  again,  but  sho's  a  youug  one,  imd  will  like 
some  too,  and  you've  had  your  wives  all  the  year  with 
you,  and  I  haven't."  He  gathered  quickly  the  first 
cherries,  singing  as  he  did  so: 
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bat  suddenly  he  called  out:  "'Walpurga,  I  nmat  come 
down,  I  can't  get  you  any  more,  I  am  so  giddy." 

He  was  qaickly  on  the  ground  again  and  said; 
"That's  never  happened  to  me  before  in  all  my  life, 
and  many  a  time  I  have  sat  up  there  half  the  day; 
hut  joy  and  our  happiness,  that  makes  me  now  quite 
giddy.  I'll  never  all  my  life  climb  up  a  tree  again, 
that  I  promise  you.  It  would  be  horrible  if  I  fell 
down.  We  must  take  care  that  we  keep  well,  and  stick 
to  each  other.  I'll  not  go  and  break  my  leg8,  I  wiU 
dance  with  you  still.  I'll  dance  with  yon  at  our 
Burgei's  wedding.  I  think  I  hear  music  already-,  hark, 
don't  you  hear  anything?" 

"No,  but  it'll  bo  a  long  while  before  the  wedding 
music  of  our  Burgei  is  stnick  up!" 

"And  she  must  get  a  good  husband.  —  I  won't 
have  it  otherwise.  What  do  you  tliink  of  a  prince? 
But  I'll  be  quiet,  else  I  chatter  nothing  but  such  stupid 
stuff.  I  scarcely  know  what  I'm  saying,  where  I  am, 
and  who  I  am,  and  — " 

"We  are  at  homo,  and  you  are  my  husband;  that 
includes  everything.  You'll  see,  I  have  still  something 
good  for  yon  — " 

"Toll  me  notliing  and  promiso  mo  nothing  more, 
I  have  enough.  I  can't  imagine  that  we  have  a  child. 
It  seems  as  if  we  were  only  now  keeping  our  wedding." 

In  a  soU    voice,  so  that  no  passer-by  could  hear, 
and  so  that  they  alone   could  know  that  they   were    i 
singing,  they  struck  up  the  song: 
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They  kept  singing  the  same  verse  again  aad  again, 
Rs  the  tinch  on  the  tree  ever  warbles  the  same  aong; 
they  had  nothing  to  say,  but  the  repetition  of  their 
blissM  delight. 

On  high,  above  the  lake,  the  church  bells  now  re- 
sounded, and  the  tones  swelled  over  the  vast  mirror  of 
the  lake  and  echoed  in  the  monnfains  and  forests. 

A  veliicle  passed  from  the  village,  and  Walpnrga 
said:  "We  must  now  get  ready  for  cburch." 

ITiey  both  went  into  tiie  house.  The  mother  had 
already  put  out  Hansei's  Sunday  atlire,  which  he  had 
received  from  the  king.  After  a  short  time  they  heard 
the  cracking  of  a  whip  by  the  garden  hedge,  and  a 
voice  cried  out:  "Are  you  ready?"  Hansei  asked 
fi'om  the  window:  "What  is  it?"  Walpurga  also  looked 
out  of  the  low  window,  covering  herself  with  a  large 
handkerchief.  From  the  road,  the  head  servant  of  the 
inn  keeper,  who  was  standing  by  the  vehicle,  answered: 

"'My  master  sends  hia  conveyance  to  you ,  for  yon 
to  drive  to  chtu-ch." 

"Walpurga,  will  you  ride?"  asked  Hansei  at  the 
closed  chamber-door. 

"No;  I'll  go  afoot.  Pray,  Hansei,  send  the  vehicle 
away  —  I  have  ridden  enough." 

Hansei  went  out  At  the  same  moment,  the  host 
of  the  Chamois  arrived,  carefully  dressed,  his  military 
medal  glittering  on  his  breast. 

Hansei  thanked  him,  and  said  that  his  wife  wouldn't 
ride;  but  the  host  was  not  to  be  denied  so  easily;  he 
said  he  would  wait  till  Walpnrga  came. 

She  did  not  keep  them  long  waiting  for  her  dressing, 
and  that  is  saying  a  good  de^  —  for  she  was  showing 
hareelf  to-day  for  the  £rst  time  again,  and  she  knew 
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that  the  eyes  of  all  would  be  directed  to  her. 
now  approached,  'well  dressed,  the  host  said: 

"You  must  do  me  the  houour  of  letting;  me  drir^l 
you  and  your  hnshand  to  the  chureh." 

"I'm  sliil  good  afoot,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  b 
have  my  walk  again." 

"You  can  do  that  too,  but  not  on  thia  firstl 
Sunday.  "We  should  be  ashamed  of  onrBelves  be- 
fore the  folk  from  the  wilds  up  yonder,  and  those 
of  the  Windenrenthe ,  if  we  didn't  show  lieia  that  we 
know  how  to  honour  sncli  a  woman  as  you  are 
are  all  proud  of  you  — " 

"Thank  ye.     Don't  take  it  amiss  —  but  I'll  not    | 

"Walpurga  was  not  to  be  persuaded.     The  boat  w 
on  the  point  of  giving  vent  to  bis  anger,  but  he  ( 
strained  himself,  as  that  might   interfere  witb  a  goo4  J 
many  things.     He  said  in  a  smiling  manner: 

"I  might  have  thought  of  it;  going  afoot  is  a  tit-M^B 
for  great  peoplel  —  yes,  yes!"     He  laughed  at  1 
own  wit,  and  sent  the  vehicle  away;  he  smiled  till  hei 
turned  round,  but  then  liis  face  assumed  an  expression 
of  rage.     He  went  home,  took  off  bis  coat  with  the 
medal,   hang  it  up  in  the   closet,  and  wished  that  he 
could  bang  np   himself  in  the  same  manner  —  who  j 
knows,  he  thought,  whether  Walpurga  may  not  to-da^M 
mar  his  whole  scheme  and  its  substantial  results.  M 

Walpurga  went  with  her  hnsband  along  the  road  J 
by  the  lake,   the  grandmother  standing  with  the  child 
by  the  hedge,  and  looked   Eifter  them;  she   softly  re- 
peated to  the  child,  "mother,"  and  the  child  suddenly 
.loud,  "mother."    Again  Walpurga  turned  r 
inted  to  press  her  child  to  her  heart,  but  it  hid  | 


itself' again  from- her,  and  cried  when  sho  tried  to  keep 
it,  Hansei  stood  by  and  shook  his  finger  at  the  child, 
half'in  anger;  but  Walpurga  quieted  him,  and  said, 
"We  must  wait." 

The  second  bell  was  beginning  to  riag,  and  they 
Lastencd  on  quickly.  On  the  way  they  were  joined 
by  men,  women,  and  children,  who  came  from  the 
village  and  from  the  different  farms.  Hansei  would 
gladly  have  sent  them  away,  and  he  once  said  softly, 
"I  should  like  to  go  with  you  alone." 

"Be  patient,"  said  Walpurga  consolingly,  "don't 
grudge  them  pleasure  in  our  bappincss."  She  was 
thoroughly  hearty  and  friendly  with  all.  Hansei  looked 
over  the  lake,  and  up  to  the  sky,  and  then  again  at 
Lis  wife,  as  if  he  would  say,  "See,  she  is  here  again!" 
He  smiled  as  ho  heard  the  children  around  say  to  each 
other,  "She's  now  the  grandest  peasant  —  sbe  comes 
nest  to  the  queen," 

The  third  bell,  or  the  ringing  of  the  bells  in  peal 
- — ■  which  lasts  generally  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour  — 
had  just  begun  when  Hansei  and  his  wife  reached  the 
church.  Many  groups  of  people  were  standing  here 
who  welcomed  them.  There  was  still  time  to  chatter 
here  for  a  little.  Walpurga  took  her  husband's  hand, 
and  went  with  him  into  the  church.  They  were  the 
first.  Walpurga  took  her  usual  seat  in  the  place 
allotted  to  the  women,  and  Hansei  went  into  that 
assigned  to  the  men.  So  they  were  together  in  the 
church,  and  yet  each  apart.  Above  them  rang  the 
bells,  and  they  sat  aUently  with  their  thoughts  turned 
within.  Once  only  Hansei  nodded  to  his  wife,  but  she 
shook  her  head  deprecatingly.  Neither  of  them  looked 
Toond  again  to  the  right  or  left.     The  organ  sounded.. 
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nad  the  people  poured  into  the  church.  Walpnrga 
knew  that  thia  one  and  that  one  were  near  her,  but 
she  did  not  wish  here  to  be  welcomed  or  greeted  by 
any  one.     She  felt  the  eye  of  the  Invisible  upon  her. 

The  pastor  preached  of  the  return  to  the  everlast- 
ing home.  It  v/as  as  if  to-day  he  were  preaching 
only  to  Hansei  and  Walpnrga;  he  was  spoaiing  only 
to  them. 

When,  after  the  couclnslon  of  the  sermon,  the 
prayer  for  the  king  and  the  queen  and  all  the  royal 
family  was  offered  up,  there  was  a  strange  whispering 
in  the  church.  "Walpnrga  felt  that  the  eyes  of  all 
rested  upon  her,  and  she  could  not  look  np. 

The  church  was  over,  the  congregation  streamed 
out,  Walpnrga  was  again  welcomed  by  those  who  had 
arrived  later. 

The  clerk  came  with  a  message  that  Walpnrga  and 
Hansei  were  to  go  to  the  pastor  in  the  vestry.  They 
went  in;  the  priest  again  bid  them  welcome,  extolled 
their  happiness,  and  reminded  them  to  be  humble. 

"Tea,  yes,"  said  Hansei,  "my  mother-in-law  liaa 
said  almost  the  same  to  us  as  yon  have  done." 

The  pastor  promised  soon  to  visit  tbem,  and  said 
he  was  proud  to  have  such  a  woman  among  Lis 
parishioners.  Hansei  put  out  liis  hand  as  if  to  check 
the  pastor's  words.  He  wished  to  imply,  "Wliat  avail 
your  exhortations  to  humility,  if  you  say  such  things 
to  one  yourself?"  The  pastor  nodded  to  him,  and 
continned:  "I  am  going  nest  week  to  the  capital, 
and  you  must  be  so  good,  Walpnrga,  as  to  give  me 
a  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Wildenort." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Walpnrga. 

When  they  had  left  the  church,  Hansei   content- 
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plated  his  wife  from  head  to  foot.  Even  tlio  pastor 
had  made  a  request  to  his  wife!  —  Tea,  she  is  a 
splendid  woman  not  to  be  spoilt  with  all  this  I 

"Oh,  Hansei!"  said  Walpurga,  suddenly,  "what  a 
fool's  play  the  world  is!  They  do  all  tiey  can  to 
make  one  proud,  and  if  one  gets  so  at  last,  they  do 
nothing  but  abuse  one." 

Hansei  was  on  the  point  of  replying  how  he  had 
been  almost  thinking  so  too,  but  there  was  no  time 
just  now,  for  down  the  mountain-si de  came  the  tailor 
Scliueck  with  Lis  great  bass-viol.  The  lank  little  man 
looked  quite  strange  with  the  large  instrument  on  his   . 

"Heyday!  here's  the  wedding-party!"  cried  the 
tailor  Schneck,  as  he  left  the  meadow-path,  and  ran 
qnicklyup  the  road,  and  gave  his  hand  to  Hansei  and 
Walpurga. 

"What  is  it?     What  are  you  going  to  do?" 
"I  am  going  to  play  to  you  to-day." 
"To  us!  — who  has  ordered  you  then?" 
"It's  a  pity  my  wife  is  no  longer  alive.     She  would 
have  delighted  in  it!     Don't  you  know  anything  about 
it  then?     Me  and  six   other  musicians  have  been  or- 
dered by  the  host  of  the  Chamois,  for  the  great  feast 
is    going  to  be    held    to-day,  because  you    are   come 
home,  Walpurga.     Tho  forest-keeper,  and  the  ranger, 
and  the  whole  supreme  court  of  the  country,  and  all 
for  sis  leagues  round  have  been  invited.      It  Is  stupid 
that  I   have  only  a  bass-viol,  else  I  would  play  you 
something  at  once  on  the  road." 

"There  you  have  it,"  eaii  Walpurga  softly  to  her 
husband;  "iJie  host  of  the  Chamois  makes  money  out 
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of  eveiytLing.  If  it  could  be  done,  ho  would  make  a 
fiddle  of  me  and  a  trumpet  of  you." 

"Go  on,  we'll  come  presently,"  said  Hansci  to  the 
tailor  Schneck.  On  hts  way  home,  Le  did  not  allow 
others  to  join  them;  he  wished  to  be  with  his  wife 
alone,  no  one  had  any  right  to  Ler,  she  belonged  to 
liim  alone. 

"It  will  Boon  now  be  a  year  since  we  sat  ou  the 
hciip  [)f  BtoQes.  It  must  Lave  been  just  about  there," 
cried  Hansel  cheerfully. 

Walpurga  gave  no  right  answer.  She  declared  to 
.  Uansei  what  a  stupid  thing  it  was  that  the  host  of  the 
Chamois  was  making  a  feast  of  her  return;  but  that  she 
would  not  go  a  step  into  the  inn  for  his  music. 

Hansel  had  found  the  merriment  not  at  all  so 
amiss;  on  the  contrary,  he  hod  taken  pleasure  in  the 
thought  of  sitting  ia  the  middle  there  with  his  wife, 
and  all  of  them  cracking  their  jokes  —  Huch  a  thing 
Grubersepp  with  all  his  money  didn't  get  It  was  a 
great  victory  when  he  said  at  last: 

"As  you  will  —  you  must  know  best  whether  it 
suits  you." 

Soon  after  the  midday  service,  there  began  a  driving 
and  riding  and  running  through  the  village,  and  the 
music  could  be  heard  from  the  inn;  the  bass-viol  of  the 
tailor  Schneck  growled  away  violently. 

"If  I  could  only  creep  away  somewhere,"  lamented 
Walpurga. 

"That's  easily  done,"  said  Hansei  triumphantly; 
"it's  all  right  —  we  two  will  go  alone  together." 

He  passed  through  the  back-door  into  the  orchard, 
i  loosened  the  boat  *■"""  its  moorings.    Aa  the  duuii 
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rattled  over  its  tilde,  Walpurga  said,  laying  her  hand 
on  her  breast: 

"You  have  loosened  a  chain  off  my  heart." 

They  got  into  the  boat,  and  pushed  off  into  the 
lake.  Like  sn  arrow  the  slender  bark  shot  over  the 
smooth  waters. 

"The  pastor  would  Lave  liked  to  come  too,"  siud 
Walpurga,  when  they  had  gone  a  good  way. 

"He  can  come  nest  time;  he's  to  be  had  anyday," 
Haid  Hansel,  "now  we'll  go  just  alone  together,  as  we 
did  when  we  were  betrothed." 

Walpurga  also  seized  tiio  oars,  she  sat  opposite  her 
husband  face  to  face;  the  four  oars  rose  and  fell,  as  if 
it  were  one  hand  which  plied  them.  Neither  spoke  a 
word.  They  moved  to  and  fro  in  equal  measure,  and 
their  oars  kept  time.  There  was  nothing  to  be  said, 
they  only  looked  happily  at  each  other,  and  the  equal 
stroke  of  the  oars  espresaed  everything.  When  they 
reached  the  middle  of.  the  lake,  they  heard  loud  music 
from  the  shore,  and  saw  a  large  crowd  of  people  \rith 
tlie  musicians  in  front  of  their  house. 

"Thank  God  that  we  are  away!"  said  Hanaei. 

They  rowed  further  and  farther;  on  the  opposite 
side  they  put  to  the  land,  got  out,  and  went  hand  in 
hand  op  the  mountain.  They  sat  for  some  time  on  a 
rising  ground  without  speaking  a  word.  At  last  Hansei 
began: 

"Walpurga,  I  think  —  tell  mo  truly  —  I  think 
yon  don't  like  to  bo  the  hostess  of  tlie  Chamois  —  say 
it  freely  out!" 

"No!  but  if  yon  positively  wish  it  —  " 

"I  wish  for  nothing  which  isn't  suitable  to  you." 
JfNor  I  either." 
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"Then  shall  wo  break  with  tlie  liost?" 
"Gladly." 

"We  can  wait." 

"We  can  remain  for  tt  time  as  we  are." 

"We  shall  come  njion  sometLing  suitable." 

"The  mooey  won't  grow  old." 

"Nor  you  either.     I  liave  a  wife  fresh  out  of  the  \ 
oveu  —  hurra!  hurra!" 

Jiiyfiilly  they  both  sang,  as  if  a  burden  were  re- 
moved from  them  which  tLey  liod  liiid  ujiuu  themselves.  ] 

"People  may  ridicule  me  as  tbey  like,  bo  long  as  I 
I-  we  ouly  act  honourably  together ,"  began  Hausei  J 
»  again. 

"I   will   never   forget  that,   Hansei  —  come  what  J 
may  — " 

"Notliing  shall  come  any  more  —  everything  shall  I 
Btay  as  it  is." 

They  sat  long  on  the  rising  ground  in  the  forest,  J 
I  and  Watpurga  cried  out: 

"Oh  bow  beautiful  it  is  iu  tlie  worldl  If  we  could  \ 
only  always  remain  so  together!  There  is  nothing 
more  beautiful  tlian  to  look  doivn  like  tliis  upon  the  1 
lake  through  the  green  foliage  and  tlie  grey  atems.  ' 
There  are  two  heavens,  one  above  and  one  below!  I 
Hansei,  we  also  have  two  heavens,  and  I  think  tba  | 
one  here  below  ia  the  finer." 

"Tes,  but  joy  makes  me  hungry  and  thirsty  —  I  ■ 
uinst  have  something  to  eat." 

They  went  down  to  the  nearest  village.  It  lay 
quiet  and  desolate;  only  here  and  there  people  were 
Bitting  in  front  of  the  doors  chattering  and  yawning  in 
the  hot  noonday;  but  Walpurga  said; 

"Oh  Hausei,  how  beautiful  it  all  is!     L 
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wheelbarrow  there,  and  the  piled-up  wood,  aud  the 
house  —  I  don't  know,  everything  is  going  rcnnd  with 
me,  and  it  Boema  to  me  as  if  everything  was  iimiliiig 
on  me." 

"Come,  you  too  must  eat  and  drink  sometliiiig; 
you  are  just  as  if  you  were  all  abroad! " 

In  the  inn-room  they  found  no  one,  but  au  innu- 
merable quantity  of  flies. 

"They  have  many  guests,  but  they  reckon  for  no- 
thing," said  Hansei;  and,  unimportant  as  tlie  remark 
wae,  they  both  laughed  with  all  their  might —  the  joy 
that  was  within  them  was  only  waiting  for  a  stimulus 
to  give  it  vent. 

After  long  calling,  the  hostess  at  length  came,  and 
brought  some  sour  wine  and  stale  bread;  but  it  tasted 
good  to  them  both. 

They  went  away  again,  and  when  it  was  evening 
they  rowed  for  a  long  time  about  the  lake.  Tiie  even- 
ing dew  fell,  and  Hansei  eaid,  pointing  to  a  distant 
bare  spot  in  the  forest,  "That  is  our  meadow." 

Walpurga  seemed  lost  in  other  thonghts,  for  she 
rested  on  her  ours  and  exclaimed: 

"The  little  house  yonder,  that  is  our  home;  and 
there  is  our  child  —  I  don't  know  how  it  ia  —  " 

She  could  not  express  how  she  felt,  but  it  seemed 
to  her  as  if  she  were  ever  flying  and  hovering  over 
the  lake  and  over  the  mountains ,  with  all  that  she  had; 
•  she  only  looked  at  Hansei  amazed,  till  he  said; 

"Yes,  that's  our  little  house,  of  course;  and  in  there 
ate  our  cows,  and  tables,  and  chairs,  and  beds  — 
tPftlporga,  you  have  become  a  foolish  body;  everything 
■"    0  strange  to  you." 
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"Tou'rG   right,    Hanaei;  only  have  patience    witEj 
me,  and  I  shall  come  back  again  to  it  all," 

At  Hansei's  first  ■words,  she  had  almost  felt  morti- 
fied that  he  wag  ho  dry  and  cold,  and  did  not  at  all 
understand  how  high  her  thonghta  had  carried  her;  but 
she  quickly  composed  herself  again,  and  perceived 
how  strange  ahe  had  been,  and  that  thatwas  not  fitting 
at  this  time. 

They  returned  home,  and  slipped  through  the  back- 
door into   their  own    honao;    they    found    everything  I 
quiet  and  in  good  order.     They  wished  for  none  of  1 
the  mirth  and  the  men  otiteide  —  they  had  enough  ia  f 


SIXTH  CHAPTER. 

Can  they  bo  the  same  people  in  the  village  who  I 
at  Cliriatmas,  when  the  garments  for  Hansei  and  the  I 
raotiier  arrived  from  the  capital,  promulgated  such  dis-  I 
graceful  reports?  Have  they  all  at  once  become  no-  | 
diing  but  good  and  kind-hearted  natures? 

At  first  it  aeemed  indeed  that  they  had  risen  to  the  I 
noblest  state  of  feeling  which  there  is  —  namely,  ^-M 
pure  partidpatiou  in  the  Joy  of  others. 

But  now  —  if  there  were  a  weather-cock  for  thej 
moods  of  men,  it  would  have  quickly  turned  ronni 

This  state  of  things  waa  natural. 

Thero  were  few  merry-makings  in  (he  village  — 
the  IocaI  authorities  were  too  stingy.  It  w.is  therefore 
not  a  small  boon  that  the  town^cotmeil  had  permitted 
mosic  aud  dancing  in  the  middle  of  summer  in  honour 
f  the  prince's  nurse;  for  everything —  even  for  mn^  J 
-  magisterial  a.'seot  had  to  be  obtained. 


OS  TltE  HEIGHTS. 


All  were  now  full  of  gaiety,  except  of  oonrae 
Gntbersepp;  he  made  a  long  face  at  the  noisy  doingB, 
and  went  to  his  fields  after  he  had  slept  ont  his  noon- 
day nap.  The  small  freeholders  and  wood-cutters,  the 
Btttlore  and  fiabermen,  enjoy  such  merry-makings,  hnt  a 
Berious  self-important  peasant  doesn't  trouble  himself 
abott  tbem. 

Bnt  when  Walpurga  had  gone  away  with  Hansei, 
and  the  capital  joke  weis  marred,  when  even  the 
coanlry  justice  said  that  it  was  a  sbameless  pro- 
ceeding, a  revolation  took  place  in  men's  minds; 
and  many  who  had  gone  to  the  cottage  by  the  lake 
to  fetch  the  honoured  pair,  now  began  to  consider 
what  sort  of  a  trick  they  could  play  upon  Hansei  and 
his  haughty  wife.  Many  were  devised;  they  would 
cut  the  cows'  taiia  off,  nail  np  the  doors,  break  in  the 
windows  — ■  the  people  were  extremely  ingenious  in 
all  sorts  of  mean  tricks,  but  the  presence  of  the 
country  justice  was  a  little  uncomfortable.  The  party 
therefore  went  hack  to  the  inn,  and  amused  themselves 
with  inveighing  soundly  against  the  good-for-nothing 
fellow  and  his  simple  wife.  By  degrees,  however, 
another  turn  took  place.  Pleasure  at  the  misfortunes 
of  others,  is  also  a  pleasure.  This  they  practised 
upon  tbe  host  of  the  Chamois,  in  the  fwlure  of  his 
merriment  and  good  ebeor;  for  the  better  portion  of 
the  company  soon  went  away,  leaving  all  his  viands 
on  his  hands,  sufScient  for  a  week's  consumption.  The 
hostess  wept  iu  the  kitchen  with  anger  and  vexation, 
which  she  would  gladly  have  vented  against  her  hus- 
band. The  people  went  to  and  fro,  and  it  was  a  real 
sport  to  rally  tbe  host,  and  prompt  bim  to  add  tbe 
losses  of  the  day  to  the  price  pat  upon  the  inn. 

On  I'll  n«gl<ls.  II.  V^ 


"Wlien  "Walpurga  woko  early  oa  Monday,  Hansel 
was  not  there.  The  week  of  labour  waa  beginning; 
I  daylight  he  had  gone  with  his  scythe  to  bia 
mountain  meadow,  and  was  mowing  dowu  the  fragrant 
dewy  grass.  The  work  wont  on  with  a  joy,  delight, 
and  repose,  aa  if  an  inviaible  power  were  helpingly 
guiding  Ilia  hand.  When  the  morning  porridge  was 
ready,  and  Walpurga  had  sought  her  husband  every 
vhere,  and  had  given  the  mountain  call  behind  the 
house  and  over  the  lahe  to  aummou  him  home,  she 
thought  he  must  have  gone  out  to  fish,  and  she  went 
again  into  the  front  garden,  and  looked  np  into  the 
cheiry-trea  to  see  if  he  were  there,  although  ever- 
lastingly gathering  cherries,  would  be  an  excess  which 
flhe  would  not  like.  At  the  same  moment  Hansei  came 
down  the  mountain  with  his  scythe,  which  glittered  in 
lie  morning  sun.  —  Walpurga  beckoned  to  him.  He 
quickened  his  pace -and  told  her  what  he  had  already 
done.  —  "Ah!"  said  he  stretching  himself  out  at  the 
Lreakfast-table,  "This  is  good,  to  have  done  something 
already,  and  then  to  come  home,  and  tliere  is  wife 
and  child  and  mother,  and  they  have  something  warm 
ready,  —  ahl  there  is  a  relish  in  thati  Sunday  is  a 
fine  thing,  hut  a  work  day  is  still  finer.  I  shouldn't 
like  to  be  one  of  your  grand  people  who  have  Sunday 
all  the  year  through;  if  I  had  only  a.  lot  of  fields  and 
meadows,  and  forest,  that  I  could  always  work  on  m^S 
own  land!"  *■ 

"  God  willing,  we  shall  get  them,"  replied  Walpurg«fl 
They  sat  happily  together,   and  all  were  glad  «| 
heart  and  the  chUd  was  merry.     Presently  there  caJHJH 
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a  Mrvant  from  the  liost  of  the  Chamois,  bringing  Hauaei 
his  own  pint-pot,  on  which  his  name  waa  engraved  on 
the  pewter  Hd,  with  a  message  that  the  host  declined 
any  visit  from  him  for  the  future. 

Hansei  sent  word  back  to  the  liost,  that  he  roquested 
him  to  send  liim  the  two  hundred  florins  which  he  still 
owed  him.  Ho  really  was  unwilling  to  send  this  mes- 
sage through  the  servant,  but  still  he  felt  obliged  to 
give  a  smart  answer. 

"And  tell  him  too,"  cried  he  to  the  servant  "that  ho 
has  long  been  warned  that  he  was  mistaking  his  man. 
Tell  him  only  tliat  I  am  tho  man  whom  he  baa  mis- 
taken." 

Hanaei  could  not  help  looking  sorrowfully  at  the 
empty  pint-pot.  It  would  now  remain  empty,  who 
knows  how  long,  perhaps  for  ever,  and  it  was  no  small 
matter  to  he  shut  out  from  tho  village  inn;  it  waa  al- 
most as  hard  aa  having  no  right  to  appear  at  court  in 
a  small  capital,  gay  with  royal  entertainments.  "There 
is  a  fresh  broach!"  it  is  rumoured,  "there  is  a  feast 
to  celebrate  an  agreementi  there  are  some  entertaining 
strangers"  ....  He  would  now  have  nothing  more  of 
the  best  things  which  went  on  in  the  village.  Hansei 
looked  sadly  at  liis  tankard,  and  already  felt  all  tlie 
thirst,  which  he  in  futuro  would  not  be  able  to 
quench. 

These  thoughts  did  not  trouble  him  long,  for  wood- 
cutters came  to  Hansei  on  their  way  to  the  forest,  and 
told  him,  full  of  sympathy,  alt  that  had  been  said 
yesterday  about  him  and.  his  wifa  Tbey  greatly  abused 
the  people,  who,  to  please  the  host  of  the  Chamois, 
had  so  slandered  an  iionest  man,  against  whom  there 
was  notliing  to  say. 


St  2  ON  THE  nEiGirra. 

"It  don't  hBTin,"  replied  Hansei,  "on  the  ConteHy 

one  grows  wiser  when  one  sees,  bow  people  nae  their 
ton  goes." 

"And  the  huntsmen,  your  comrades,  said  they  had 
only  let  you  go  with  them,  to  make  a.  fool  of  you." 

"It's  all  one.  I  will  shew  them  presently,  that  I 
was  well  up  to  them." 

"Did  no  one  dien  speak  well  of  na?"  asked  Wal- 
purga. 

"Yes,  yes,"  replied  Waetl,  the  weaver,  who  meant 
well  with  Hansei  hut  still  hadn't  ventured  to  disoblige 
the  host,  "the  doctor,  he's  a  hearty  good  friend  of 
yours;  Le  said,  Watpurga  was  perfectly  right,  and  that 
it  was  the  cleverest  stroke  of  all.  —  And  he  said,  he  m 
was  coming  soon  with  his  wife  expressly  to  cougra-^ 
tnlate  you."  B 

The  woodcutters  now  gave  Hansci  their  advice,  _ 
and  said  how  others  were  of  the  same  mind,  that  it 
would  not  be  long  with  the  old  inn,  that  he  should 
himself  at  once  apply  for  the  license;  that  there 
would  be  no  doubt  at  all,  that  it  would  he  successful, 
and  then  he  could  run  the  host's  cellars  diy  till  thd] 
hoops  of  his  casks  started. 

Hansoi  nodded  approvingly.  "Wait,  and  we'll  have 
yon!"  he  gnashed  out,  clenching  Ida  fists,  stretching 
out  hia  arms,  and  raising  his  shoulders,  as  if  he  would 
with  one  blow  strike  the  host  to  the  ground,  and 
keep  him  there.  But  Walpot^a  said:  "we  have  done 
nothing  to  any  one,  but  we  won't  let  anything  be  done 

to  UB." 

"Have  you  nothing  to  drink,"  asked  the  woo^V 
k  cutters.     They  wanted  a  reward  for  their  tidings.       fl 
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"No,  I  hiivc  uotliing,"  said  Hausei,  "and  I  must 
be  going  to  my  meadow  to  turn  the  Lay." 

The  men  went  away,  and  tUl  they  got  far  into  Uie 
monntainB  they  now  abused  Hanaei;  "So  it  is  wben  a 
beggar  gets  on  horseback;  he  doesn't  even  give  one  a 
drink  when  one  brings  him  tidings." 

Tlie  weaver  Wastl  had  not  the  courage  to  contra- 
dict, he  knew  that  Hansei  would  gladly  have  given 
him  fiometliing,  but  not  the  others. 

Haneei  guzed  long  at  his  deserted  taniiard.  At 
last  he  said; 

"I  don't  care.  I  have  wished  to  he  alone  in  the 
world  with  you,  Walpurga.  Now  we  are  so.  I  don't 
want  anything  more  of  the  world." 

"But  the  host  isn't  the  world,"  said  Walpurga  con- 
solingly. 

Hansei  shook  his  head,  as  if  be  would  say,  a  woman 
couldn't  understand  what  it  was  to  be  shut  out  of  the 
inn  like  a  drunkard,  who  is  prohibited  from  going 
there  by  the  court  of  justice. 

"He  can't  really  forbid  mo,"  he  blustered  out,  "I 
know  too  what  is  right;  a  host  must  pour  out  to  every 
guest  who  comes;  but  I'll  not  do  him  the  honor,  I 
shan't  go  to  him  any  more." 

Walpurga  followed  the  woodcutters  with  her 
thoughts,  she  had  an  idea  that  they  were  speaking 
evil  of  them. 

"Wb  ought  to  have  given  something  In  the  wood- 
cutters, they  are  now  for  certain  abusing  us." 

"We  can't  stop  every  one's  mouth,"  replied  HauEei. 
"Let  tiem  abuse,  and  don't  begin  now  to  repent.  We 
mnst  now  take  a  firm  stand.  Wtiat  is  mown  is  mown." 
With  a  changed  tone  he  coutinned: 


AS  THIS  HEinBTS. 

"If  we  Stick  t«  it  well,  and  are  mdnstrioa?,  —  the 
ton  btmiB  M  well  on  tbe  moimUm,  —  ire  could 
get  in  our  hay  this  evening.  In  sach  weather  as  to- 
day, the  grass  falla  as  hay  from  the  scythe.  But  there's 
something  brewing  tn  the  lake,  in  the  tnni  of  a  hand 
we  could  get  other  weather,  and  I  should  like  to  get 
my  hay  in  diy.     Will  yon  come  too?" 

Walpnrga  was  gladly  ready.  But  the  mother  ako 
wi.shed  to  come,  so  that  dinner  was  taken  with  them, 
and  the  whole  family  set  ont  fur  the  moontain  meadow. 
Haneei  carried  the  child,  Walpnrga  took  the  wheel- 
harrow,  and  the  grandmother  carried  the  dinner  in  a 
basket.  So  they  walked  along.  The  dog,  who 
hidden  had  also  gone  with  them,  went  from  one  to 
other.  The  dew  had  already  left  tbe  field  and  mead 
as  they  entered  the  shadowy  forest. 

"I  like  better  pushing  a  wheelbarrow  than  driving 
in  a  coach,"  said  Walpnrga- 

As  they  went  np  the  mount^n,  they  changed,  the 
grandmother  took  the  child,  Walporga  the  dinner,  and 
Hansei  pushed  the  wheelbarrow.  It  was  not  till  the 
child  slept,  that  Walpnrga  could  have  It  in  her  anna, 
and  she  wag  happy  In  carrying  her  baby  through  the 
green  wood.  Once  it  opened  its  eyee,  and  looked  at 
her,  but  it  closed  them  again  quickly  and  fell  asleep. 

On  the  meadow,  the  child  was  laid  iu  a  shady 
place,  where  they  could  always  have  it  in  sight  and 
the  dog  watched  by  it.  Hansei  and  the  t*o  women 
now  worked  busily.  Hanaoi  called  to  Walpuxga  not 
to  turn  the  hay  so  quickly,  or  she  would  be  i 
M  she  was  not  now  accustomed  to  it.  —  So  s 

B  slowly. 
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"The  meadow  is  from  your  money,"  said  Hansel 
presently. 

"Don't  say  that,  —  promise  me  that  you'll  never 
Bay  it  again.  —  There  —  yon  won't  Bay  that  sort  of 
thing'  again?" 

"No,  I  promise  you." 

It  was  warm  working,  and  Walpurga  said  when 
Haueei  came  near  her  again: 

"The  same  sun  that  dries  the  grass  makes  us  wet 
with  heat.  In  the  Hummer  palace,  the  grass  was  mown 
every  week,  they  never  let  it,  grow  high,  and  they 
made  a  point  of  there  being  no  flowers  in  it,  hut  it  can 
be  no  good  fodder." 

"You  have  many  thoughts;"  replied  Hansei,  "aren't 
you  tired  yet?" 

"Oh  no,  I  have  been  resting  so  long,  and  do  you 
know  what  pleases  me  most  of  all?  Look,  this,"  and 
she  shewed  the  thick  hard  skin  forming  in  her  hand. 

Up  from  the  valley  rang  the  eleven  o'clock  bell, 
it  was  the  signal  for  preparing  the  midday  meal.  Han- 
sei quickly  fetched  wood  from  the  forest,  a  bright  fire 
was  kindled,  and  tlie  child  was  so  merry,  and  the 
grandmother  had  To  use  all  her  strength  to  bold  it  on 
Iter  lap;  the  soup  was  warmed,  and  Hansel  smoked 
his  pipe  meanwhile.  The  three  ate  together  out  of  ono 
dish,  dtting  on  the  ground,  and  Hansei  at  last  stretched 
himself  out  and  said; 

"I'll  sleep  a  qaarter  of  an  hour." 

Walpurga  too  laid  her  head  on  the  ground;  the 
mother  only  watched  with  the  child. 

Hansei  did  not  sleep  long.  He  looked  pleased 
when  he  saw  his  wife  sleeping  by  his  side  on  the 
groDnd;  he  signed  to  tlie  mother  that  she  should  osA 
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wake  Walpurga.  The  child  was  placed  in  its  bEisket 
by  its  mother's  side,  who  went  on  sleeping  quietly, 
Hansei  and  the  grandmother  working'  below  on  the 
declivity.  The  ann  was  already  casting  its  rays  oblique- 
ly, when  Walpnrga  wote.  Sometbing  touched  her, 
BO  that  she  made  a  convulsive  start;  ahe  opened  her 
eyes,  and  they  met  those  of  her  child,  and  its  little 
hand  was  playing  npon  her  cheek.  —  The  child  had 
crept  oat  of  its  basket  and  had  crawled  to  its  mother. 
Walpurga  kept  herself  still,  she  scarcely  ventured  to 
breathe  and  she  closed  her  eyes  again,  that  she  might 
not  frighten  away  her  child-  "Mother!"  cried  the  little 
due.  She  still  held  her  breath,  she  thought  her  heart 
must  burst.  "Mother!  Mother!"  cried  the  child  more 
eagerly,  and  now  she  raised  herself  up,  and  embraced 
it,  and  it  let  her  do  as  ahe  liked.  With  joy  she  fell 
on  her  knees,  holding  her  little  one  up  high  while  it 


She  sprang  up  again,  held  the  child  on  high  with 
both  her  hands,  and  ran  to  her  people  crying  out: 
"Hansei!  mother!  fbe  child  is  mine!"  and  the  little  one 
held  her  tight  in  its  arms, 

"Now  ba  gentle  in  your  joy,"  exhorted  tbe  mother, 
"you'll  spoil  the  child  if  yon  shew  it  that  you  eare  so 
much  for  its  love.  So,  Burgei,  tliat's  enough,"  said  ahe 
to  the  little  one.   "Put  her  down,  Walpurga,  and  work 

Walpurga  did  as  her  mother  ordered,  but  she  was 
I  always  looking  across  to  the  child;  it  did  not  turn  to 
\  her,  it  played  with  the  dog,  which  had  made  great 
L  fiienda  with  ii  Presently  it  rolled  down  from  the 
,  Walpurga  cried  aloud,  but  the  mother  ex- 
"leave  it  alone!"     The  child  raised  its  Iittl» 
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teail  laugliiugly,  crawled  toufideutly  back  to  tbe  grand- 
mother, and  ^en  looked  across  to  its  mother. 

The  hay  was  dry,  Hansei  hurried  home  to  yoke 
his  cows,  and.  to  carry  his  load  away.  In  order  to 
reach  the  waggon,  which  could  come  no  farther  thau 
the  road,  the  hay  had  to  be  carried  down  in  heaps. 
WalpuTga  said  that  she  had  slept  lon^  enough,  and 
Lad  besides  not  worked  at  all  for  so  long;  she  allowed 
the  grandmother  only  to  help  a  little  in  this  work. 

Hansei  came,  the  waggon  was  loaded,  grandmother, 
mother,  and  child,  sat  upon  the  top  of  the  hay,  and 
Hansei  at  last  got  up  too.  It  was  already  evening, 
the  lake  began  to  assume  a  darker  tint,  and  only  here 
and  there  a  streak  of  light  played  upon  its  surface. 

"Men  may  say  as  they  like,"  said  Walpurga,  "we 
sit  above,  high  over  all." 

The  mother  and  Eansei  looked  at  each  other,  and 
the  look  meant:  how  wonderful  it  is  that  Walpui^a 
should  have  such  strange  thoughts  about  everything. 

It  was  soon  still  in  the  little  cottage  on  the  lake, 
ail  slept  happily  after  the  toil  of  work,  and  the  whole 
house  was  fragrant  with  fresh  hay. 


SEVENTH  CHAPTER 

The  people  in  the  cottage  knew  nothing  of  it,  that 
in  the  night  the  dnst  rose  in  a  wliirlwind,  that  the 
clouds  covered  the  sky,  and  that  at  last  a  mighty 
tempest  burst  over  them,  which  soon  expended  itself 
in  violent  rain.  It  was  still  raining,  when  Hansei 
stretched  out  his  head  from  the  window  in  the  morning, 
and  then  turning  to  Walpurga,  said; 


s  ttt;  rreiGirre. 

"Do  Tirti  see,  I  wis  right  yesterday, 
j^,n«d,  "*«>t  G«i  liat  our  Lay  is  ' 

"Tes,"  i^lie^  Walpurga,  "that 
4,y;  Ob!  'fhal  k  iity,  it  was  all  dayl" 

prom  morninp  till  evening,  it  never  ceaeed  raining. 
«id  a  shorp  *^''^  blew,  the  waves  of  the  lake  rose 
1,^  aid  roved,  utd  broke  splashiag  on  the  shore. 

'*H"*  P^  H  is  to  have  a  roof  over  one's  head," 

QaaMJ  iMikcd  at  her  with  surprise  Again;  Wal- 
I  discover  anew  eveiy  thing  in  the 
'  Ai_  BbI  iw'p  she  was  happy  with  her  child  who 
jg^^  ffwtr  to  her;  itcalled  lier  mother  and  the  grand- 
-  Tuny." 
yiihwiijn  ctood  with  her  little  one  tinder  the  ont- 
*  (^,  and  threw  the  bread  crumbB  to  the  birds, 
\  tiad  no  food  to-day.  The  birds  took  np 
1  cnimbe,   and  flew  with  them  away  to  Ihdr    ' 

*tVy  t'>o  have  children  at  home,"  said  she  to  hec  J 
it|HH«<  *M^  saddenly  she  interrupted  herself:  "Btirg^  ^ 
^^^Vaw  been  together  in  the  sun,  now  we'U  go  to- 
MftiK  ^  the  rain."  She  ran  with  her  child  ont  into 
ijh>^«nn  rain,  and  then  bock  again  into  the  outhoose. 
>liv  AXi^  herself  and  the  child,  and  said:  "There,  tliat 
,^,  '»A  and  now  it  rains  too  out  yonder, 

:  lie  new  grass  is  growing  again,  and 

to'),  and  when  we  get  the  second  crof^ 

.new  not  what  to   do  for  joy,  what 
.nee  her  child  had  known  her;  the  chil 
"■  Its  it   never    before  hnd  been. 
ayed    still    more    merrily    than 
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mammy,  and  lier  laugh  was  so  brigLt,  and.  she  counted, 
its  little  fingerB,  and  had  a  joko  for  every  joint,  and 
renewed  all  those  wonderful  childish  plays,  which  over- 
flowing maternal  love  devised. 

The  whole  day  Walpurga  cared  for  nothing  to  eat, 
she  only  tasted  bo  much  as  she  had  of  the  child's  food, 
which  she  tried  in  spoonfiila  before  she  gave  it  to  the 
little  one.  It  rained  incessantly.  Hansel  was  cleaving 
wood  in  the  shed,  when  suddenly  he  came  into  the 
room,  and  said:  "We  were  yesterday  very  careless, 
people  know  that  you  have  brought  home  much  money, 
and  we  have  left  the  house  alone.  Have  you  seen  if  it 
is  still  there?" 

Walpurga  was  frightened  to  her  very  heart.  She 
looked  qnickly,  and  it  was  all  still  there. 

"We  inuiit  immediately  pnt  it  in  a  safe  place,  or  at 
least  one  of  us  must  always  stay  at  home;"  said  Han- 
sel, and  went  again  to  his  work. 

Human  beings  have  ennui  on  rainy  days.  What 
is  there  in  that  case  better  than  to  sit  together  and 
abuse  some  absent  one?  At  noon  Hansei  said;  "This 
whole  day,  it's  quite  fuil  at  the  host  of  the  Chamois'," 
Still  it  vexed  him  much  that  he  couldn't  be  there  too; 
and  Low  merry  he  could  have  been  to-day!  they 
could  have  drunk  those  six  measures  of  wine,  and  now 
he  must  give  them  up  to  the  rogues. 

Walpurga  added:  "Yes,  and  so  fur  aalknow  men, 
they're  abusing  us,  because,  thank  God,  it  goes  well 
with  us.  I  think  till  now,  I  have  only  known  men  out- 
wardly, now  I  know  them  inwardly." 

"  You  said  we  wouldn't  inq^uire  what  people  thonght," 
replied  Hansei. 

Walpurga  had  a  wonderful  knack  o£  ■" 


^ 


thought  inti)  all  houses,  from  the  fotmtaln  hy  the  towan 
hall  to  Uie  inn,  accurately  devising  in  her  own  mind 
whst  the  people  were  alleging  against  tbem,  and  hov 
they  were  abused.  She  had  not  long  to  w«t  for  con- 
firmation. Again  people  came,  men  and  women,  and 
informed  of  everything.  The  joiner,  who  on  the  day 
of  Walpurga's  departore  had  offered  house  and  fields, 
now  came  to  borrow  money  of  Hansei,  as  he  had  re- 
ceived notice  to  pay  off  a  mortgage,  Aa  an  introduc- 
tion he  thought  he  could  do  nothing  better  than  assure 
Hansei  that  he  was  his  only  friend,  otherwise,  there 
wasn't  a  man  in  the  village  who  wished  him  well. 

Hansei  plainly  said  that  he  lent  out  no  money,  that    I 
it  made  foes  out  of  good  friends.     The  well-wishing 
talehearer  soon  took  his  leave. 

It  was  now  indeed  a  sorry  life  in  the  village.  The 
exclusion  from  the  inn  was  only  a  proof  of  this.  No 
man  voluntarily  any  longer  hid  'a  good  day,'  evi 
greeting  was  scarcely  retamed,  Walpurga  had  become  i 
accnstomed  to  be  praised  and  esteemed  hy  people;  she  I 
was  often  now  very  sad.  Above  all  she  was  vexed  f 
that  the  story  of  that  night  when  the  wager  was  won,  j 
had  passed  from  rnouth  to  month  in  such  «  disfigured  I 
form,  that  it  would  scarcely  bear  telling;  but  it  i 
told  to  her,  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  privacy  of  1 
their  home  bad  been  opened  before  all  the  world,  and 


B  felt  herself   I 

.fri, 


hp''  discussed  in  the  market  plac 

ecnre  in  her  own  house,  a 
lOTBe,  if  the  elder-tree  behind  the  house 
ainst  the  roof,  if  the  dog  that  was  chained 
,;  every  night  before  going  to  sleep  she  tried 
'  the  window  shutters  to  see  that  they  were 
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"I  flon't  think,"  lamented  she,  "that  the  great 
people  are  so  bad  as  those  in  the  village." 

"Eeally,"  said  her  mother,  "I  don't  know  them, 
but  so  far  as  I  hare  heard  say,  the  great  people  are 
jnrt  as  bad,  andjuBt  asjiood  as  the  common;  people  don't 
depend  on  the  clothes." 

"You  are  jnst  like  the  mistresa  of  the  chamber. 
Toa'd  have  been  just  the  same,  if  you  had  been  all 
your  life  in  the  palace.",  So  thought  Walpnrga,  as  she 
looked  at  her  mother, 

A  strange  disturbance  was  going  on  in  the  mind  of 
the  newly  letunied,  she  bad  as  it  were  to  balance  two 
worlds,  and  she  often  transplanted  in  imagination, 
people  from  the  village  to  the  court  and  from  the  court 
to  the  village.  She  looked  at  times  almost  confused, 
and  knew  no  longer  what  she  had  merely  tbougbt,  and 
what  she  had  experienced. 

When  Hansel  beard  how  bis  wife  and  the  grand- 
mother were  discussing  people,  ho  smiled  to  himself 
and  said: 

"Women  are  only  half  sort  of  people,  sometimes 
tbey  think  in  one  way  and  sometimes  in  another;  tbere'a 
nothing  fixed  about  them  ■ — '^ 

After  Hausei  had  for  two  or  three  evenings  given 
up  his  old  resort  at  tbe  inn,  he  was  more  merry 
than  ever. 

"I  am  so  glad,"  he  said,  "that  I  can  break  off  a 
habit  when  it  most  be.  I  think,  that  I  could  leave  off 
smoking  too." 

In  these  dull  days,  the  whole  difference  of  character 
between  Hansei  and  Walpurga  was  exhibited.  Any 
ODO  who  contemplated  them  superficially,  and  saw  Wal- 
parga's  happy  mind,  and  lively  manner,  and.  HawHsS^i 


t»mf  ami  jA,  Ata  tmj  iWf,  S»  ■ 
Wt  tandj  fa»  ifce  «■  rutfti  farth 

tk  hfce  aKft  a  Auk  fe^,  eray  U^  a«i  i 
WMtdcd   fci^  ii   M  einr  Md  fve.      Wai^ngft  vas 
alw^B  better,  shnfi  liif^hii.  ia  ftv  whi&s;  m  ^ 

bri^  SBn-ridne  she  opeaed  ami.  fclirtBMil  Eke  «  Bowv. 
Hiniti  UMiiaed  ahn^i  Meadj-,  aad  tarMf  even  non 
•o  in  hai  wta&m.  When  tbe  ttann  nge^  pl^iiV 
wiU  bsToe  wiA  IwMih  aai  st^,  to  and  fh>,  ap  end 
down,  Acs  be  nmted  aad  bdd  Ins  ^roimd;  he  bad 
•mnetfatng  aboot  bim  of  the  rough  back  of  the  weather 
beaten  oak;  it  does  not  get  green  so  quickly  in  the 
fint  spna^  sun-shine,  it  ^tfuads  for  a  long  while  diy, 
while  bU  aroniid  it  is  decked  with  foliage,  bnt  at  length 
it  nupaatet  them  all  in  power  and  magnificence. 

Tea,  Haa«9  had  changed   in  this  year  still   man 
than  Wolpnrga. 

When   a  tree,   rooted   on  a  rock,  drawing  scanty 

nourixhment  from  the  thin  earth  aronnd  it,  with  wind 

and  Ktorat   beating  against  it,   is   transplanted     to     a 

rich  >oil,  it  Hcema  at  first  to  languish,  bat  presently  it 

forth  vigorously.     Ju8t  this  had  been  the  case 

D>ei.    Suddenly  transported  from  care  and  toil 

8W  existeoue,  he  bad  been  on  the  point  of  going 

,  bnt  now  bo  stood  forth  a  new  man,  and 

t  firmneHs  and   power  which 

a  itself  whou  be  was  obliged  to  take  a  decidi 

'"    order  not  to  be  crushed  under  Walpurga' 

i  untmc,    kind   its  it  was. 
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At  first  Walpurga  was  almost  angry  at  her  hus- 
band's iasensibilily ;  she  went  about  in  aoger,  with  sharp 
words  and  clenched  fists;  she  wished  to  do  something 
to  the  people,  to  punish  them,  but  Hansel  remained 
quiet,  it  was  not  his  way  to  trouble  his  Lead  with  much 
thought  By  degrees  Walpurga  saw  that  Hansel  was 
far  above  herself;  in  spite  of  her  domestic  happiness, 
she  had  withered  and  languished  under  the  averted 
glances  of  her  fellow  villagers,  like  a  plant  excluded 
from  the  sunshine.  She  was  so  fenced  in  with  her 
angry  thoughts,  that  she  only  saw,  heard,  and  felt  that 
wliich  gave  food  to  her  chagrin  and  provoked  it  still 
more.  Hansel  on  the  other  hand  lived  on  quietly  and 
endeavoured  to  pacify  her,  and  Walpurga  now  saw  for 
the  first  time  in  full  clearness  the  power  of  her  hus- 
band. He  was  not  to  be  brought  out  of  his  ordinary 
glut;  he  was  like  a  horse  which  trots  ou,  regardless  of 
the  dog  that  barks  by  his  side,  and  as  soon  as  the  path 
lies  up  the  mountains,  goes  on  quietly  at  a  footpace, 
and  will  not  be  urged  into  a  trot. 

Walpurga  bowed  in  true  humility  before  her  hus- 
band; he  might  be  more  bandy,  more  witty,  and  more 
Bprightly,  but  he  could  not  be  better  nor  steadier. 


EIGHTH  CHAPTER. 

It  was  the  assembly  of  the  common  council. 

Hansei  was  summoned  to  the  town  hall.  The 
messenger  of  the  council  told  him  that  the  matter  in 
consideration  was  an  additional  levy  ou  the  income-tax 
to  which  he  was  subject;  that  now  since  he  had  come 
to  riches  he  was  to  be  charged  with  a  higher  rate. 


"Ton  needn't  specify  eTerything  to  a  farthing, 
concluded. 

"I  shall  stale  everything.     Thank  God  that  I  c 
pay  taxes,"  replied  Hansei. 

Walpnrga  heard  it  all  with  a  certain  eagerness. 
This  was  the  moment  when  that  which  had  been 
brewing  in  her  for  many  days,  conid  overflow.  She 
would  go,  she  said,  to  the  town  ball  with  him,  there 
all  were  together  and  ehe  wonld  tell  them  her  opinion. 
Hansei  tried  to  quiet  her  with  the  assurance,  that  tliat 
wonld'nt  do ,  and  now  the  messenger  of  the  council 
seemed  to  her  the  right  person  to  address;  she  begged 
him  to  tell  the  whole  council  what  he  had  heard  from 
her,  and  an  overflow  of  angry  words  gushed  ont  She.  ■> 
threatened  with  the  king  and  with  houses  of  correctioi ' 
ax  if  they  were  all  at  her  command,  and  she  v 
at  devising  perfectly  new  punishments. 

"Come  along,"    said  Hansei  to  the  messenger  oCj 
the  council.   On  the  way,  he  gave  him  a  good  fee,  an4  I 
explained  that  his  wife  had  not  yet  quite  come  to  her  J 
level,  for  nmny  things  naturally  were  making  riot  in  her  J 
head.     The  messenger  of  the  council  quieted  Hanse 
ty  saying,  that  it  belonged  to  his  office  to  hear  andU 
Bee  much,   which  afterwards  he  must  soem  neither  t 
have  seen  nor  heard,  and  the  woman-folk  had  a  way'l 
of  "■"=-  own;  once  to  unburden  themselves  thoroughly,  J 
the  women's  main  pleasure;  they  were  after-  f 
right  again. 

i  was  detained  long  at  the  town  hall.     The  I 

le  Chamois  who  sat  at  the  board  as  a  membfflf  J 

n  council,  had  especial  pleasure  in  driving  I 

.  vnih  him;  here  he  vas  in  office,   and  covered.  J 

lieldj    he   tried   to  provoke   Hansei  t*T 
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insult  him,  ho  could  then  be  imprisoned,  and  all  tlie 
honour  which  the  haughty  heggar  had  assumed  would 
at  oncG  he  anniliilated.  Hansei  obsreved  what  the  host 
had  in  view,  and  all  were  astoniahed  at  the  mannerly 
way  in  which  he  spoke,  never  calling  the  inn-keeper 
anything  else  than  "Mr.  Councillor."  "His  wife  baa 
suggested  that  to  him  of  a  certainty,  she  studied  at  the 
palace,"  whispered  the  members  of  the  council  to  ea«h 

It  poured  with  rain  during  the  whole  sitting  of  the 
assembly,  and  Walpurga  lingered  about  the  town  hall 
and  lifltenei  If  there  is  any  thing  going  on  up  there, 
she  thought,  she  would  go  up  and  tell  them  all  whal 
they  were.  She  felt  nothing  nf  the  rain  which  i 
trated  through  her  clothes  for  she  was  burning  with  ex- 
citement. At  length  she  heard  a  noise  on  the  staircase. 
Many  were  coming  down;  and  she  hastened  home- 
wards. 

Hansei  returned  home  full  of  self-reliance,  he  had 
subdued  himself  and  had  conquered  more  than  if  he 
fought  with  cudgels;  but  ho  found  a  great  commotion 
at  borne, 

Walpurga  had  loitered  about  in  the  rain,  then  sud- 
denly she  had  returned  home  as  if  pursued,  and  had 
fallen  fainting  in  the  room  where  her  mother  was  sitting. 
She  had  now  recovered  again,  but  her  teeth  were  chat- 
tering with  cold  and  fever;  once  she  opened  her  eyes, 
but  she  quickly  closed  them  again. 

Hansei  wished  at  once  to  go  for  the  doctor,  hut 
the  mother  begged  him  to  send  a  messenger,  and  to 
stay  with  her.  Before  the  doctor  came,  Walpnrga 
was  sitting  upright  in  bed  and  could  tell  her  own 
story. 
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tee  bead;  I  Saai.  k  wm  gettng  np 
I*  hu  Wad;  aair  k's  all  ri^.  mw  4o  t^v  gol" 

KUMi  went  otrt.    He  stood  hj  ^  wfadia  stan« 
li  the  nan.     If  four  wife  wen  tw  die,  w  if  aba  fins 

aad  it  won«  than  dead,  if  die  ....  be  did  moL  vcb- 
tare  to  think  (he  wrrrd,  bat  be  piiitfl 
taa  hair,  which  Kt<ro<l  on  end. 

Prewmtly  the  mother  came  out  aa 
"Thank  dod,  »he  sleeps,  when  I 

the  wont  i*  past.     It's  not  a  miall  tl 

baa  dnne  friim  the  palace,  and  {rom  notbing  bat  h 
and  petting,  into  nide  malice;  and  then  anger  and  hate 
have  taken  root  in  her,  and  they  mast  come  oat  some 
day,  thank  Qod  that  they  are  out  now.  That  men 
ihonld  shew  themselveif  so  mean,  that's  our  Inck.  Believe 
me,  good  OB  she  is  ehio,  itlicwonld  have  dashed  hersi'lf 
;  everytJiing  m  the  honse,  and  nothing  would 
FVe  been  right  with  her,  if  this  liadn't  come,"  " 

Bo  the  miithcr  consoled,  and  Hansei  nodded. 
Walpurgft  slept,  and  lier  cheeks  glowed  fieiy  red.- 
sei  carried  the  cliild  in  his  arms,  and  stood  loi 
a  bedside  of  his  wife,  looking  at  her. 

s  not  till  moniing  that  the  doctor  c 
1   Walpnrgft  cheerful   again,   but    thoroughly  i 
")  prescribed  severe  remedies,  and  i 
two   Jayti  Walparga  was  quite  welL     Sb^ 
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now  saw  clearly  on  what  a  precipice  she  had  been 
etanding,  aud  how  happily  she  had  esuaped  it. 

She  now  for  the  first  time  felt  really  at  home,  and 
full  of  happiness  in  all  her  domestic  dnties. 

The  grandmother  andWalpurga  washed  clothes  by 
the  lake. 

"Tes,  that's  our  business:  to  keep  clean,"  said  Wal- 
purga.  "When  I  look  up  to  the  mountMna,  where  there 
are  rocks  and  forests,  I  see  men's  work  with  the  chisel 
aud  the  ase;  whatever  is  strong  and  powerful,  is  msm's 
business;  we  women  are  the  inferior,  however  much  we 
may  be  persuaded,  and  may  imagine  it  ourselves,  that 

The  mother  smiled  and  said:  "Your  thoughts  are 
far-fetched,  but  you  are  right" 

"My  Eansei  is  a  really  steady  man,"  continued 
Walpurga. 

"YeB,  that  he  is,"  siud  the  mother  witli  a  happy 
expression.  "Ho  doesn't  aim  at  so  much  in  the  world, 
and  he  doesn't  think  this  and  that,  but  when  it  comes 
to  the  point,  he  knows  what  he  has  to  do,  and  how  to 
do  it.  And  your  father  was  just  the  same.  It's  well 
for  you,  that  you  have  eoine  to  discern  this  immediately 
after  your  first  child  was  bom,  I  didn't  till  I'd  had  my 
third,  or  really  not  tUl  all  my  children  were  dead  ex- 
cept you." 

"Good  day,  all  of  you!"  suddenly  said  a  little  needy 
looking  man. 

"My  Peter!"  cried  the  grandmother,  "that  is  good 
that  you  are  here  already.  And  that's  your  daughter? 
And  how  do  you  call  her?" 

"  Guudel." 

"  Good  day  to  you  both,"  cried  the  grandmothi 
\^* 
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and  she  made  long  preparationB ,  for  Bte  kept  wipii^ 
and  wetting  Iier  hand,  hefore  ehe  held  it  ont  to  her  brother. 

The  little  man  put  on  an  expression  of  eurprise;  it 
was  so  long  since  any  one  had  shewn  joy  on  his  ac- 
count, but  to  be  sure  he  was  coming  into  a  house  here 
which  was  overflowing  with  nothing  but  joy. 

The  grandmother  took  her  brother's  hand  and  led 
him  to  the  cottage;  she  looked  sad,  for  the  poor  litd^, 
man's  appearance  was  so  miserable. 

She  quickly  gave   her    brother    and  his  dangtl 
Bomething  to  eat     After  they  had  finished,  she  took 
Gandel  to  the  wash-tub  by  the  lake. 

"Work  there  till  noon,  and  then  you'll  know  at 
once  that  yon  are  at  home."  She  went  back  to  Ler 
brother,  and  bade  him  again  welcome.  The  little  man 
complained  that  life  went  very  hard  with  him,  and  the 
grandmother  took  Walpurga  aaide  and  asked: 

"How  much  money  did  you  mean  to  give  me  for 
my  journey  home?" 

"As  much  as  you  want." 

"No,  toll  me  how  much," 

"Would  ten  florins  be  enough?" 

"Ample.     Give  them  to  me  at  once." 

Walpurga  gave  her  ten  florins,  and  said: 

"Mother,  I  haven't  yet  given  you  anything  since 
came  back." 

She  took  several  more  florin  pieces,  held  them  to 
her  mother  and  said:  "There,  take  these  and  give  them 
away.  I  know  that  what  is  the  most  pleasing  thing  ta 
you,  is  to  have  it  in  your  power  to  give  to  others.' 

"OhI  child,  you  linow  me.  I  can  now  give! 
is  the  best  thing  in  the  world.  See,  I  have  never 
tweo  able  to  do  anything  good  for  poor  people." 


led 
ttliU 

Iter™ 
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"Mother,  don't  say  that,  how  often  Lave  you 
watched,  day  and  night  by  the  sick?" 

"That's  nothiog,  that's  no  money." 

"It's  more  than  money." 

"May  he,  before  God;  but  with  men  —  Bee,  to  be 
able  to  give  money,  and  money's  worth,  you  make  me 
quite  happy.  I  have  had  presents  too  in  iny  time. 
You  don't  know  how  it  is  when  two  hands  touch  each 
other  and  the  one  gives,  and  the  other  receives,  and 
there  are  presents  which  are  like  hot  bread  in  one's 
stomach;  it  satisfies  indeed,  but  it  lies  there  like  burning 
lead;  hut  there  are  good  people  also,  from  whom  a 
present  does  good.  Gmborsepp's  father  once  came  to 
me  and  gave  me  something,  and  Count  Eberhaid  Wil- 
denort  too,  from  out  yonder  across  the  Gamsbuhel." 

"Why,  that's  the  father  of  my  Countess,"  inter- 
rupted Walpnrga. 

"Thank  God,  then  he  has  lived  to  be  rewarded  for 
it  in  Lis  children.  I  forget  no  name.  Well,  from 
both  of  these,  I  have  received  presents,  and  now  through 
me  they  give  gifts  again.  Cliild,  I  will  never  forget 
this  act  from  thee.  To  he  able  to  give,  that  is  Heaven 
upon  earth,  hut  hero  wc  stand  chattering  and  in  there, 
my  poor  brother  is  waiting  like  a  poor  sonl  before  the 
gate  of  Heaven.     Come,  come  along!" 

They  went  into  the  room.  The  mother  put  the  ten 
florins  into  her  brother's  hand  and  said: 

"There  take  it.  I  don't  want  any  longer  to  go 
home,  my  home  has  come  to  me.  And  if  I  never  again 
in  my  life  get  there, — it  is  enough  for  me  that  I  have 
seen  my  brother  once  more.  There,  Peter,  that  was  lo 
have  been  the  money  for  my  journey." 
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Ike  a  pot  liis0>fl 


The  little  pitcb-inaii  made  a  noise  like 
ing  tia  tLe  fire. 

"Wiiat  do  you  mean  by  that?"  asked  (he  mother 
and  Walpurga  at  the  same  time. 

Peter  answered  hy  a  repetition   of  the  same  noise- 

"Speok,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  —  are  you 
mad?"  asked  the  mother,  and  her  face  which  had  just 
now  been  so  heaming,  became  sn'ldeiily  changed." 

Again  the  little  pitch-man  answered  with  the  same 
sound;  Walpurga  too  grew  angry,  and  asked  what  the 
joke  meant. 

"OhI  you  piece  of  palace  wisdom,"  said  the  little 
pitch-man  at  last,  "don't  you  know  tlien  any  longer, 
how  it  hisses  when  a  drop  falls  on  a  hot  stone?  D'ye 
see,  it's  just  ho  with  me  and  the  money." 

The  mother  represented  to  him  how  ungrateful  he 
'   was,  and  how  people  thought  that  Walpurga  could  now 
make  every  one  rich;  ho  ought  to  bo  glad,  for  he  bad 
never  had  so  much  money  before,  altogether. 

But  the  little  pitch-man,  without  giving  any  further 
answer,  only  continued  to  imitate  the  hissing  of  the  drop. 
Walpurga  went  into  her  room  and  brought  out  with 
her  agMn  the  same  sum,  and  the  little  pitch-man  swd: 

"There  —  now  it's  stopped  —  now  I  can  pay  i^ 
debts  and    buy  a  goat,"    and  knocking  the  pieces 
money  together,  he  sang: 


The  mother  was  now  quite  merry  again, 
solved  to  be  very  economical  and  prudent  in  bestowing' 
her  gifts;   in   thought  the  people  hovered  before  her, 
whose  indigence  sUe  cwvld.  now  alleviate   or  quite  ex- 
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tiBgui.ili,  aud  the  looks  of  the  joyful  receivers  beamed 
even  now  upon  Iier  happy  face. 

"Oil!  you  woman-folk,"  aaid  Peter  Bermonising,  as 
he  looked  with  sparkling  eyes  at  Lis  pieces  of  money, 
"yon  woman-folk  can't  at  all  know  what  money  is.  I'll 
put  a  florin  in  small  money  in  my  pocket  and  keep  it 
always  with  me.  Hey-dayl  it  is  a  life!  What  do  you 
know  about  it?  One  goes  on  Sunday  past  the  public 
house,  and  puts  one's  hand  into  one's  pocket,  and  there's 
nothing  there;  but  now,  aye,  that  is  something;  I  go  in 
and  don't  grudge  it,  and  wherever  there's  a  public 
house  I  can  he  at  home,  and  wine  and  beer  await  me, 
and  the  host  and  the  hostess,  and  the  daughter  and  the 
maid,  behave  finely,  and  ask,  how  it  goes  with  me,  and 
whence  I've  come,  and  whither  I'm  going,  and  when  I 
leave,  they  go  with  me  and  saylmust  come  again;  and 
all  this,  why?  Because  I  have  money  in  my  pocket." 

The  old  man  shouted  with  pleasure.  The  grand- 
mother warned  her  brother  not  now  to  be  a  disorderly 
man;  and  Peter  laughed,  till  his  face  was  fairly 
cmmplcd  up,  and  declared,  that  he  had  only  invented 
it  all,  and  was  now  going  all  the  less  to  the  public 
house;  "when  one  haa  money  in  one's  pocket,"  he  said, 
"it's  a  pleasure  to  quench  one's  thirst  at  the  fountain  in 
front  of  the  public  house." 

"My  countess  has  told  me,"  said  Walpurga,  seat- 
ing herself  comfortably  by  her  uncle,  "that  you  know 
her  father." 

"And  what  countess  is  that?" 

"Wildenort." 

"Yes,  indeed;  I  know  him!  Ah,  that  is  a  man, 
that  is  a  man  —  an  old  German,  a  gentleman,  a  true 
gentleman;  he  ought  to  he  king.     Ah!  he  — " 
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Heavy    footBteps    approached.        It    was     Hanse 
Peter  quickly    put  his  money   Into    hie  pocket,    anS| 
"I'll  not  say  anything  of  it  to  Hansel." 
There's  no  need  for  you  to  tell  it  to  him.      Wji'^ 
tell  him  ourselves,"  replied  Walpurga. 


NINTH  CHAPTER. 

Hahsei  did  not  stand  on  much  ceremony  with  hig 
uncle.  He  had  now  known  him  long;  tliey  had  often 
come  together  in  the  mountains,  where  Hansei  had 
worked  as  a  servant  to  the  forest-keeper,  and  Peter 
had  scraped  pitch;  but  there  was  not  much  ado  made 
about  friendship  —  a  pipe  of  tobacco  sometimes  passed 
as  a  token  iietween  them. 

Hansel  had  now  more  important  things  to  relate. 

"I  was  mending,"  he  hepan,  "the  garden-hedge;' 
the  people  with  the  band  on  Sunday  almost  tore  it 
down.  Well,  as  I  was  mending  the  hedge  there,  I, 
heard  a  voice,  'You're  busy,  Hausei.'  When  I  looked' 
up,  who  do  yon  think  was  standing  beside  me?  Ton'H 
not  guess." 

"Not  the  host  of  the  Chamois?" 

"You'll  not  guess.  It  was  Gruherscpp;  and  says, 
he,  'As  I  hear,  you  don't  go  any  more  to  the  hosfc. 
of  the   Chamois?'      'That  doesn't    concern   any  one,'" 

"Why  did  you  apeak  bo  rudely  to  him?"  inter 
mpted  Walpurga, 

"Because  I  know  him.  If  one  doesn't  show  one's 
teeth  a  little,  he  holds  one  cheap.  'See,'  says  be,  *at' 
Michaelmas  it  will  be  six  years — just  as  old  asWaldl' 
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is  —  mucg  tlieu  I  have  never  been  to  tlie  Lost  of  the 
Chamois,  aud  I  am  sUU  alive;  you'll  see  it'll  do  you 
good  too.  I  have  laid  in  my  own  beer;  if  you  ever 
wish  a  glass,  send  for  one,  or  come  yourself.  And 
perhaps  you'll  want  advice  what  to  do  with  your 
money.  But  this,  I  tell  you  —  don't  lend  anything 
to  any  one.'  Now,  say,  mother,  say,  wife,  who  would 
have  helieved  that?  —  who  would  ever  have  expected 
that  from  GrubersQpp?  He  is  generally  so  churlish 
with  every  word.  You're  here  a  proof,  "Walpurga, 
men  are  not  all  bad,  there  are  good  and  bad  mixed 
together,  iu  the  palace  and  in  the  village.  Tou'll  see, 
they'll  all  now  come  like  bees  upon  an  over-rips  pear, 
when  they  observe  that  Grubersepp  keeps  company 
with  mo." 

It  was  certainly  a  great  event  —  a  resident  in  the 
capital  could  not  feel  more  favoured  if  accosted  by 
the  king  in  the  public  street,  than  Hausei  and  his 
whole  house  were  now. 

Walpurga  wanted  at  once  to  go  to  Grubersepp  and 
acknowledge  that  she  bad  wronged  biin  iu  thought, 
bat  Hansei  said: 

"It  isn't  necessary  to  be  so  ardent  all  at  once.  I 
shall  wait  till  Grubersepp  comes  again;  I  won't  go  a 
step  to  meet  him." 

"Eight,"  replied  Walpurga,  "you    are    a    perfect 

"I  have  come  to  full  growth;  isn't  it  so,  unole? 
I  shan't  grow  any  more?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  uncle,  "you  are  of  due  propor- 
tions. Bnt  do  you  know  what  you  ought  to  be?  You 
ought  to  be  a  peasant  on  some  large  farm.  You  would 
be  the  man  and  your  wife  would  be 
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it     Tliore  —  eometbing  just  occurs  to  me.     You  liavc 
perhaps  already  heard  that  the   peasaiit  owner  of  the 
freehold  near  us  wishes  to  sell  —  Uiey  say  indeed  that 
he  must.     Now  you  ought  to    go   there  —  you'd  be   ^ 
better  off  than  the  king.     If  you  have  ready  e 
you  would  get  the  farm  for  half  the  price." 

The  uncle  now  praised  the  Helds,  the  farm,  and  the  I 
meadows,  and  stud  it  was  a  soil  wliich  one  could  I 
almost  eat  —  so  rich  and  so  good,  and  especially  the  I 
wood;  no  one  knew  ita  hidden  value,  the  only  evil . I 
was,  that  one  could  not  come  at  it  everywhere.  J 

The  uncle  was  a  pitch-burner,  and  knew  the  wood  J 

Walpurga  was  quite  happy,  and  said  that  it  wa8  I 
not  a  thing  to  he  overlooked.  I 

ilansei  appeared  very  indifferent  Walpurga  took  i 
his  hand  and  whispered:  "I  have  something  for  you." 

"I  don't  want  anything;  I  only  beg  one  thing,  let 
me  alone  make  the  purchaeo,  and  don't  snap  at  it 
so  with  yonr  uncle.  I  think  be  bas  been  sent  by  the 
owner  of  the  farm.  So  one  must  be  tenacious,  and 
seem  indifferent.  At  the  same  time,  I  will  neglect 
nothing,  you  may  rely  upon  it.  And  what  wood  is, 
I  understand  also;  I  have  been  long  enough  servant  to 
the  forester." 

Hansel  let  the  uncle  depart  alone,  and  only  caaa-'J 
ally  said  that  he  would  look  at  the  farm  by-and-bye.   '  1 

In  the  evening  came  Grrubersepp,  followed  by  a  J 
servant  with  a  large  stone-pitcher  full  of  b 

It  was  an  unheard-of  tbiug  in  tbo  history  of  the  J 
village,  for  a  rich  peasant  to  come  into  the  shore  cot-  J 
tage,  and  drink  bia  beer  there  in  the  evening. 

His  wbole  behaviour  always  expressed,   "I   havtr  | 
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mxtj  cowa  gracing  on  the  Aim,"  Never  liad  any  one 
heard  a  word  of  praise  from  his  lips;  he  looked  at 
everything  iu  a  sour  aspect,  and  was  dry  of  speeth. 
He  was  what  they  call  a  drudging  peasant;  it  was 
always  work  —  notliing  else;  least  of  all  any  concern 
in  other  people. 

Walpurga  did  not  appear.  She  feared  she  would 
behave  too  submissively,  and  that  would  not  please 
Haasei.  He  deported  himself  as  if  Grubersepp  were 
always  in  the  habit  of  coming  in  and  out. 

Grubersepp  asked  after  Walpurga,  Hanaei  called 
her,  and  she  came,  and  Grubersepp  held  out  his  hand 
to  her  in  welcome. 

When  Walpurga  had  again  left,  they  began  to 
discuss  the  best  investment  of  the  money. 

Sepp  was  an  especial  enemy  to  the  public  funds. 

"Welt,"  said  Hansei  at  last,  "I  have  had  the  free- 
hold offered  to  me  —  the  one  yonder  across  the  lake, 
six  leagues  inland;  my  mother-in-law  is  from  that  neigh- 
bourhood." 

"I  know  the  farm;  I  have  been  there  once;  I  was 
once  going  to  marry  a  daughter  of  the  place,  hut  it 
came  to  nothing,  I  have  heard  aay  that  the  property 
is  DOW  fallen  away,  and  is  badly  farmed.  If  one 
derives  anything  from  a  property,  one  must  also  give 
to  it  —  the  soil  req^uirea  that,  if  anything  is  to  be 
gained  on  the  purchase.  Many  of  the  meadows  are  said 
to  be  already  sold,  and  my  father  always  said,  "The 
meadows  of  a  farm  are  like  the  ndders  of  a  cow.' " 

Hansei  was  astonished  at  the  hereditary  wisdom  of 
Grubersepp.     And  all  this  he  carried  about  with  him 

Grubersepp  went  on;  "The  matter  \a  tfet\».\\i-j  ^a 


be  thought  over,  and  it  would  deligLt  me  if  any  one 
from  our  village  came  to  such  a  fine  property." 

"But  you  would  do  nothing  to  give  me  a.  helping 
hand?" 

"No — nor  do  I  owe  yon  anything;  but  if  yoa  can 
otherwise  use  me  — " 

"Well,  how  then  —  would  yon  be  bail  for  me?" 

"No  —  nor  that  either;  but  I  understand  the 
matter  better  than  you.  I'll  give  you  a  day,  and  will 
drive  over  with  you,  and  will  value  the  whole  pro- 
perty for  you.  I  am  glad  that  you  will  not  take  the 
inn.  By  to-morrow  at  noon,  I  shall  have  got  my  hay 
in.  It  is  clearing  up.  If  you  will  fix  a  day,  I'm 
ready,  and  I  will  drive  over  with  you.  You  know  when 
I  have  said  a  thing,  it  holds  good  —  I  am  Gruber- 
Bepp." 

"I  accept  your  offer,"  said  Hansei. 

Beaming  with  joy,  Walpurga  stood  the  day  after  at 
the  garden-hedge,  and  looked  after  the  vehicle  in 
■which  Grubereepp  and  Hansei  were  seated.  She  was 
delighted  tliat  so  many  people  were  just  going  home 
from  work,  aa  the  two  men  drove  away  together. 

Now  they  may  choke  in  their  malice!  The  first 
man  in  the  village  is  the  companion  of  my  Hansei! 

It  was  no  smaU.  matter  with  Grubersepp,  thus  to 
give  up  a  day,  especially  m  the  middle  of  summer; 
there  was  certainly  kindness  in  it,  but  he  wished  prin- 
cipally to  show  that  all  the  fellowship  with  the  host  of 
the  Chamois  conld  make  a  man  of  no  one,  but  that 
Grubersepp  could  do  so.  It  was  very  indifferent  to 
bim  what  people  thought  about  Mm;  but  it  was  aa 
well  to  show  them  sometimes  who  was  master,  when  it 
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coat  nothing;.  When  it  cost  nothing  —  that  stood  np- 
permoBt  in  all  that  Grabersepp  did. 

Tlie  nearest  way  wm  across  the  lake  and  straight 
up  the  mountain,  but  Grubersepp  had  an  especial  aver- 
sion to  the  water.  So  they  drove  round  the  lake  and 
then  up  the  mountain. 

Late  ou  the  following  evening,  Hansei  and  Sepp 
returned,  Hansei  related  how  that  ev.erything  was 
very  esceUent,  and  the  price  very  proper,  though  not 
at  all  so  cheap  aa  the  uncle  had  boasted;  the  farm  was 
terribly  neglected,  still  that  would  be  no  hindrance  — 
he  could  arrange  it  again;  still  he  would  not  buy,  for 
he  would  have  to  leave  too  much  standing  on  security, 
and  he  would  rather  have  a  small  property  without 
debts. 

Presently  Walpurga  said: 

"Come,  I  have  long  wanted  to  tell  yon  something, 
and  you  have  never  received  it  I  have  something  for 
you!" 

She  led  Hansei  down  into  the  cellar,  moved  away 
with  all  her  might  the  atone-tub.  Jug  up  the  gT'ound 
with  her  hands,  and  displayed  to  the  astonished  gaze 
of  Hansei  a  heap  of  gold  in  a  pillow-case. 

"What  is  that?" 

"Nothing  hut  gold!" 

"Good  Godl  you're  a  witch!  That  is  .  .  .  that  is 
magic  goldl"  cried  Hansei.  He  was  so  thoroughly 
startled,  that  he  knocked  down  the  oil-lamp  which  Wal- 
purga had  placed  on  a  subverted  tub. 

They  both  stood  shuddering  in  the  dark  cellar. 

"Are  yon  still  there?"  cried  Hansel  trembling. 

"Yes,  yes'!  I'm  atill  here!  — don't  be  so  .  .  .  don't 
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be  80  ...  BO  ..  .  BnperetitioiiB!     fetrike  a  light! 
yon  no  matclies?" 

"Yes,  certainly!" 

He  drew  tLem  out,  but  lie  let  thorn  all  fall  c 
grouad.  "Walpnrga  picked  them  up;  many  of  them 
caught  fire  but  went  out  again  directly,  and  the  short 
blue  light  bad  a  gboatly  appearance.  At  length  they 
succeeded  in  rekindling  the  lamp.  They  went  up-staira 
into  the  room.  There  Walpurga  made  another  light, 
that  they  might  not  again  be  frightened  by  the  dark- 
ness. Kansei  hastily  opened  the  pillow-caee,  and  the 
gold  glittered  before  him. 

"Now,  tell  me,"  ho  cried,  passing  his  whole  hand  1 
over  his  face,  "now  tell  me,  have  you  any  more?  —  [ 
don't  do  this  to  me  again!" 

Walpurga  assured  him  that  ehe  had  now  nothing  I 
more!  Hansei  spread  out  the  gold  on  the  table,  liud  | 
it  together  in  little  heaps,  and  counted  it  upon  bit  ^ 
fingers.  He  had  always  a  piece  of  chalk  in  ] 
pocket,  and  thi»  he  now  took  out,  and  reckoned  it  J 
altogether.  "When  he  had  finished,  he  turned  round  ] 
and  said: 

"Come  here;  come,  Walpurga!     There's   your  first 
kis8,  mistress  of  the  freehold!" 

Hansej  put  the  money  back  again  into  the  pillow- 
case, and  when  he  went  to  bed  he  placed  it  under  his 
pillow  and  eaid:  "Ah!  that'sagood  pillow!  it's  Bweetto  ] 
sleep  on  it" 


TENTH  CHAPTER. 

When  Walpurga  woke  on  the  followiDg  morniug, 
she  found  the  sack  full  of  gold  hy  her  side  in  the  bed. 
Han  Re  i  liad  disappeared. 

Where  was  he?     What  waa  it  with  him? 

She  dressed  herself  quickly,  and  searched  and  called 
thronghout  the  house,  but  he  was  not  there.  She  hur- 
ried to  Grubersepp'a  house,  but  they  bad  seen  nothing 
of  him.  She  went  homo  again,  but  still  Hansel  was 
not  there.  What  could  it  be?  she  thonght.  If  Hansel 
had  done  any  harm  to  himself  —  if  his  head,  had  been 
affected  —  thSt  money,  that  terrible  money!  —  it 
had  lain  in  the  ground,  and  there  was  nothing  wrong 
in  that;  and  what  has  once  been  in  the  ground  is 
purified. 

She  went  out  to  the  lake.  The  late  was  still  rest- 
less, and  the  waves  were  high,  and  the  whole  sky  was 
covered  with  grey  clouds. 

If  Hansei  has  destroyed  himself,  she  tliought  —  if 
he  is  perhaps  floating  in  there. 

"Hanseil"  she  cried  across  the  lake. 

ahe  received  no  answer;  she  returned  home  and 
told  her  grief  to  her  mother  in  a  confused  manner,  but 
her  mother  consoled  her: 

"Only  be  quiet;  Hansei  has  taken  his  axe  with  him 
■ —  it  always  hangs  outside.  He  will  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  lip  there  in  the  forest;  ho  never  shirks 
work.  Wheu  he  comes  back,  don't  tell  him  you  have 
been  so  foolish.  I  see  die  life  in  the  palace  still  hangs 
about  you;  you  think  too  much,   and  make  y*"^'^^'^ 
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nneaay  abont  eveiytliing.  Believe  me,  the  world  ifl  i^V 
rest  if  we  are  ourselves  m  rest  and  order.  Hash,  Xl 
hear  him  coming  —  he  is  whistling." 

Hansei  came  whistling,  with  his  axe  on  his  shoulder. 

"Walpnrga  could  not   go   to  meet  him  —  she  was 
obliged  to  sit  down,  her  knees  were  so  weary. 

"Good  morning,    mistress   of  the    freehold," 
Haneei  in  the  distance. 

"Good  morning,  master  of  the  freehold,"  replied  j 
"Walpurga;  "where  have  you  been?" 

"Out  there  in  the  forest;  I  have  cul  down  a 
tree  —  a  aplendiil  one,  it  must  have  known  it; 
done  me  good.  Now,  first  of  all,  give  me  aometh 
to  eat,  for  I  am  hungry." 

Thank  God,  that  he  can  slill  eat!  thought  Wah  | 
pnrga,  as  she  quickly  fetched  the  porridge.  She 
down  by  his  side,  delighting  in  every  spoonful  wliicb  I 
he  took,  and  nodding  to  him;  she  had  much  to  ask  1 
and  to  say,  bnt  she  would  not  disturb  him  while  ha  1 
was  eating.  She  held  up  the  half  empty  dish,  bo  that  | 
he  might  always  fill  his  spoon. 

"Now  say,"  she  asked,  when  the  dish  was  empty,  | 

wsay,  why  did  you  go  out  so  early,  and  steal  away  J 


"Well,  I  will  tell  you.      When  I  woke  up,  I  fan- 
cied it  was  all  nothing  but  a  dream;   then  I  found  the 
gold,  tho  heap   of  gold,  and  I  thought  I   should  go 
crazy.      Hansei,  the  poor  fellow,  who  for  months  had    , 
spared,   and  had  been  happy  when  he  was  able  to  get  J 
a  shirt  or  a  pair  of  shoes  —  Hansel   has  all  at  onoo  f 
so  much!     Then  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  everything  v 
turning  round  and  round,  and  making  one  crazy.   Th^.J 
I  wanted  to  wake  you,  that  1  might  consider  with  y^l 
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what  -—  but  yoa  were  sleeping  so  Bouudly,  and  I 
thought,  — ■  what,  is  your  wife  to  help  you,  and  to  be 
woke  from  her  aleep?  Stay,  Haosei ,  I  will  help  youl 
And  then  I  got  up,  and  took  my  axe,  and  went  up 
the  mountain.  I  thought  all  the  way  that  a  whole 
troop  of  men  were  behind  me,  and  I  was  all  the  while 
alone,  and  it  had  hardly  begun  to  dawn.  I  went  on 
to  the  fir-tree,  it  had  long  been  marked  for  felling; 
I  threw  off  my  jacket,  and  began  to  hew  the  tree,  and 
as  the  chips  flew  off  I  got  better.  Presently  the 
weaver  Wastl  cams  up,  and  he  helped  me,  but  ho 
always  kept  saying:  'Hansei,  you've  never  worked  in 
your  life  as  you  are  doing  to-day.'  And  it  is  true; 
we  felled  the  tree,  and  it  cracked,  and  that  did  ma 
good,  and  I  got  better  and  better;  we  lopped  off  the 
branches,  and  did  as  much  —  three  times  as  much  —^ 
as  we  generally  do  in  the  same  time.  And  then  by 
degrees  all  tho  foolery  and  giddiness  went  out  of  my 
head.  Now  I  am  here  and  am  well,  and  am  with 
you,  Walpnrga,  my  old  sweetheart.  I  have  been  for 
the  last  time  a  thorough  forester's  boy,  and  now  I  am 
to  be  a.  peasant    I'm  sure  to  be  one  if  all  goes  well!" 

And  so  it  was. 

The  mother  had  a  wonderful  gift  of  disappearing 
when  she  knew  the  married  pair  had  anything  to  settle 
together;  one  could  have  fancied  the  house  had  secret 
doors  and  subterranean  passages,  so  suddenly  did  the 
grandmother  vanish  and  reappear,  and  no  one  knew 
where  she  had  been  or  came  from. 

She  had  now  gone  out  in  this  way,  and  when. 
"Walpnrga  and  Hansel  called  her  all  over  the  house, 
they  found  her  nowhere;  but  when  they  came  back 
into  the  room  she  was  there. 

Oh  »>  Eflfhia.  Jl.  A.^ 
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^^P  Mi 

^^^H  "Uothor,  we  liave   somethiug  good  to  teH  jai 

^^^V  begau  Walpurga. 

^^^f  "I  see  the  best  already,"  continued  ehe;  "and  UutM 

■  is,   that  you  are  so  heartily  one  together  —  I  doiTci 
r  want  to  know  anytliing  else." 
ft  "N'o,   mother,    this   you  mnst  know.      Hare    yoC-l 
m  ever  imagined  that  you  could  one  day  be   a  free  pel 

I  Bant  at  the  farm  where  you  have  been  a  Eervaut?" 
I  "No  —  neverl" 

■  "But  now  it  is  so." 

^^^1  Hansel  and  Walporga  related  by  turns  how  they  ~ 

^^^H  had  BO  much  money  that  tJiey  could  pay  in  cash  for 

^^^H  the    farm,    and  that  tlie    purchase  was    as    good    as 

^M        finished,  for  that  Hansei  had  the  refusal  of  it  for  eight 
days. 

Mother  ficate  was  thunderstruck  with  amazement 
at  this  communicatiou.  She  clasped  her  hands,  and 
the  expression  of  her  face  was  fiiU  of  pain. 

"Are  you  not  pleased  theu,  mother?"  asked  ^ 
purga. 

"Not  pleased?  you'll  soon  see.  Bnt,  child,  I 
old,  and  I  can't  jump  about  any  longer  as  yon  dol.'l 
See  the  mountains  yonder,  bo  long  aa  tJiey  have  stood,J 
no  man  has  felt  greater  happiness,  than  I  do  now.] 
I  don't  know  what  our  Lord  God  intends  for  me,  t 
Hb  should  give  me  so  much  joy  in  the  world, 
must  know  what  He  is  doing  —  I  receive  it  quietly  fl 
and  patiently.  I  thought  that  there  could  be  DothingJ 
greater  than  your  coming  home  ag^n,  but  I  gee  tha 
there  is  still  more.  Well  —  let  come  what  will,  1 
am  going  home  again." 

The  mother  could  not  go  on  speaking,  but  Haus 
Eaid: 
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"Well,  mother,  yuu  ahaU  see  soraetLing  wliieh  you 
have  uever  seeu  before  in  your  life." 

He  went  into  the  room,  and  fetched  the  bag  of  gold 
and  opened  it, 

"There  —  look  in  there  —  how  it  glitters  and 
shinea!  One  can  take  it  in  two  hands,  and  for  it  one 
can  buy  a  farm,  with  house,  and  fields,  and  forest,  and 
cattle,  and  implements,  and  everythingl" 

"That  is  much  money!"  eaid  the  mother.  She 
laid  her  hand  on  the  gold,  and  her  lips  moved  silently. 

"Put  your  hands  in,"  urged  Hansei.  "So  to 
wallow  with  one's  hands  in  gold  —  oh,  how  good 
that  is  I" 

The  grandmother  did  not  comply  with  his  wish  — 
she  only  murmured  to  herself. 

The  child  in  the  nest  room  cried,  and  Hansel  ex- 
claimed: 

"The  freeholder's  daughter  is  awake.  "Good 
morning,  freeholder's  daughter!"  said  he,  behind  the 
two  women,  as  they  went  to  the  child;  then  he  took 
up  the  bag  of  gold,  jingled  it,  and  exclaimed; 

"Hark!   such   music  thon'st  never  before  heard!" 

The  grandmother  took   the  child  out  of  bed,  and 

"Hanaei  —  now  do  as  I  say,  and  lay  the  gold  in 
the  warm  crib  of  the  innocent  child.  That  will  bring 
a  blessing,  and  in  whatever  hands  the  gold  may  have 
been,  it  ia  thus  consecrated  and  it  brings  a  blessing 
with  it." 

"Yes,  mother,  we  can  do  that."  Then,  turning  to 
Walpnrga,  he  continued:  "The  mother  has  always 
such  pretty  notions;  now  it  will  do  the  gold  good  in 
that  warm  nest.    Yea,"  he  exclaimed  to  the  little.  cV&^ 
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"in  thy  cradle  fiey  have  laid  a  lot  of  gold.  Stopl 
we'll  take  out  a  piece  of  it,  aud  have  a  hole  bored 
throQgh  it;  and  that  thoa  shalt  get  when  thon'rt  con- 
firmed —  only  keep  thyself  goodl" 

"Now  I  must  go  to  Gimhersepp,"  he  cried  at  last. 

Walpurga  was  ohliged  to  say  that  she  had  son^ii'' 
liim  tiere  already.  She  now  herself  saw  how  quickly 
she  had  given  way  to  exaggerated  ideas,  and  she  re- 
solved to  avoid  it  in  future. 

The  grandmother,  Walpnrga,  and  the  child  were 
happy  together  at  home,  and  the  mother  related  how 
just  three  months  hefore  Walparga's  birth  she  had 
been  for  the  last  time  at  the  farm  —  she  had  been 
there  at  her  brother's  wedding. 

"And  I  can  be  buried  up  there,"  she  concluded; 
"I  can't  lie  unfortunately  by  the  side  of  your  father, 
for  the  lake  has  never  given  him  up.  Oh,  had  he  but 
lived  to  see  this!" 

The  highest  joy  and  the  highest  sorrow  ever  inteM 
mingle.  ' 

Gnibersepp  came  back  with  Hansei.  He  was  the 
first  to  congratulate  Walpurga  and  the  grandmother. 
He  recommended  them,  however,  to  say  nothing  of  it 
undl  the  matter  was  legally  settled. 


4 


ELEVENTH  CHAPTER. 

On  SiinilaYi    Hanaei,  Walpurga,   aud  the  i 
jnt  '    -lb.     ""'     phild  remained  at  hom 
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and  Borrow,  and  how  it  would  now  be  when  they  went 
another  way  to  another  church. 

The  people  who  were  also  going  to  church  greeted 
the  trio  hut  coldly,  and  the  grandmother  said: 

"We  won't  take  any  ill  thoughts  of  people  into 
the  church  with  us  —  they  mast  remain  outside." 

"Bat  when  one  comes  oat,  the  bad  thoughts  are 
there  again,  like  the  dogs  waiting  at  the  church-door," 
replied  Walpurga  sharply. 

The  mother  looked  at  her,  and  shook  her  head, 
and  said  soothingly: 

"Believe  me,  people  are  not  so  had  as  they  appear; 
they  are  only  conceited,  and  imagine  they  make  tliem- 
BelvBB  important  and  have  power,  because  they  can  be 
angry  and  malieioos.  Be  that  as  it  may  —  we  can't 
compel  others  to  be  good,  but  we  can  compel  our- 
Helvea." 

"Give  me  the  umbrella,  mother;  I  can  carry  it 
better  than  you,"  said  Hansei  —  that  was  his  way  of 
expressing  his  assent. 

The  host  of  the  Chamois  drove  past;  Hansei 
greeted  him,  but  he  only  heard  a  crack  of  the  whip 
in  reply. 

"80  it  is,"  said  Hansel;  "if  he  feels  ill-will,  there's 
no  need  on  that  account  for  me  to  feel  it." 

The  mother  nodded  to  Hansei. 

They  were  quiet  in  the  church,  and  went  home 
again  as  if  fed  and  satisfied.     This,  however,   in  no 

f  affected  Hansei's  hearty  appetite  for  dinner,  and 

taid: 
i*'I  think  the  freehold  peasant  can  oat  more  than 

;  but  he  shall  work   stoutly  too  —  I'll  put  that 
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Hausoi  was  TOry  meny,  bnt  he  didn't  climb  up  t 
cherry-tree  again. 

I  the  doctor  came  on  a  visit  with  his  wife. 
■Wftlpiirga  shewed  Fran  Hedwig  all  the  pretty  things 
she  had  received,  and  Frau  Hedwig  was  full  of  ad- 
miration. 

"That  beautiful  gown  there,"  said  Walpurga,  "I 
shall  put  it  aside  for  my  child  when  she  marries;  one 
can't  begin  too  early  to  think  of  her  portion," 

The  doctor  had  brought  with  him  a  good  case  of 
bottles;  ho  placed  the  bottles  on  the  table,  and  said:        _ 

"Hansei,  I  hear  that  yon  are  under  the  dry  ex-S 
communication.  I  am  a  heretic,  so  I  may  fill  your  glasSi"'™ 

This  he  now  did  most  generously.  * 

Walpurga  came  back  again  into  the  room  with  the 
doctor's  wife,  bringing  with  her  a  bottle  of  the  wine 
^tb  the  silver  foil  tops,  which  the  physician  bad 
given.  Doctor  Kumpan  understood  how  to  open  it;, 
ho  praised  the  wine,  bnt  still  more  the  physii ' 

"I  think,"  said  Walpurga,  "I  think  we  onght  t^M 
tell  OUT  honourable  guests  what  is  before  ns;  they  axfM 
honourable  people,  and  won't  report  it  further  befon*'fl 

"Yon  are  right,"  said  Hansei;  and  he  told  tihsj 
whole  story  of  the  farm.  The  doctor  aud  his  wifq:! 
congratulated  them ,  aud  onlyrep^tted  that  theyshonl" 
lose  such  good  people  from  the  neighbourhood. 

Encouraged  by  the  wine,  Hansel  asked: 

"Doctor,  may  I  be  allowed?  yon  see,  we  reaUyS 
owe  our  good  fortune  to  yon;  may  I  be  allowed  WM 
ask  you  to  accept  n  present  from  us?" 

"Let  us  bear.  How  many  thousand  florins  willB 
joi 


ot-g 


)  far 


quite  frigUtened; 
as  that. 


>  intention 


"You  are  a  merry  jesting  gentleman,"  said  he, 
composing  himself.  "Well,  I  meant  ...  I  Lave  three 
measures  of  wood  up  there  in  the  forest,  I  hewed  the 
last  only  in  the  past  week,  and  I  should  like  to  carry 
it  to  your  house." 

"I  will  do  you  the  favour  and  will  accept  it.  I 
Bee,  you  are  already  a  true  peasant,  you  have  an 
itching  palm,  and  tlie  money  Bticks  to  it.  Only  re- 
main so." 

The  honour  of  the  Sunday  was  increased  still  more, 
for  after  the  noon  service  the  pastor  also  called.  He 
told  them  that  he  was  going  to  start  on  the  morrow  for 
the  capital,  and  that  Walpurga  might  give  him  the 
promised  letter  to  the  Countess  Wildenort.  Doctor 
Knmpan  exclaimed,  laughing  heartily: 

"Oh!  so  her  royal  highness.  Countess  Wildenort,  is 
your  friend,  and  to  her  will  our  worthy  pastor — " 

"Doctor,  I  should  like  Ui  speak  a  word  with  you," 
interrupted  Walporga,  "come  quickly." 

This  much  she  had  learned  at  the  court,  that  by  a 
certain  conrteons  decision,  many  an  nncharitahle  word 
is  to  he  averted  or  kept  in  check.  There  was  a  kind 
of  grandeur  in  her  manner,  as  she  now  told  the  doctor 
that  she  could  not  allow  any  slander  of  Countess  Irma; 
that  she  would  just  as  little  allow  any  one  in  her  house 
to  Bay  anything  bad  of  the  doctor,  and  that  that  wonld 
be  equally  false  as  this  slander  was  of  the  countess; 
that  she  was  as  joking  and  merry  as  the  doctor  him- 
self, she  might  be  his  comrade,  but  that  she  waa 
thoroughly  good  too,  Jnst  as  good  as  he  was,  and  (hat 


1  not  to  do  her  the  wrong  of  speaking   evil  of 

The  doctor  looked  with  sstonishmeDt  at  Walpnrga. 
When  he  returned  to  th'e  room,  he  said  to  Hansei: 

"You  have  a  firat-rate  wife,  auy  one  may  be  pi 
of  being  her  Mend." 

Walpurga  went  to  her  room  and  wrote: 


"Mv  HEARTILY  LOVED  CoUNTESS, 

"I  seize  this  opportunity  to  write  to  you. 


nrga. 


ir  pastoi 
8  going  to  the  capital  and  will  be  so  good  as  to  take 
a  letter  with  him  and  to  deliver  it  to  you.  I  don't 
know  what  he  has  to  do  beKides.  And  you  may  rely 
upon  it,  whatever  he  does,  is  good;  lie  is  very  good  to 
me,  especially  since  I  have  come  homo  again. 

"Now  I  should  like  to  write  you  how  things  are 
going  with  me.  I  can't  wisli  God  to  make  them  better. 
When  one  has  one's  husband,  and  one's  mother,  and 
one's  child,  and  one's  work,  we  have  made  our  hay 
already,  but  it's  not  merely  a  jest  as  it  was  with 
on  the  meadow  in  the  summer  palace,  don't  you 
member? 

"Oh  me!    I  say  with  us,  and  who  knows  whet 
any  one  in  the  palace  still  thinks  of 

.  "Yes,  you  do,  my  good  countess,  I  am  sure,  and  my 
child  too,  I  mean  tlie  prince,  and  the  qneen,  andUam- 
sell  Kramer,  and  her  father  too. 

"I  beg  you  to  greet  them  all  Irom  me,  and  the  doc- 
tor too,  and  Baron  Schoning,  and  the  lady  of  the  chamber, 
she  was  good  to  me  too.  And  if  you  see  Frau  Gunther, 
greet  her  too.  OhI  what  a  woman  she  isl  I  am  sorry 
I  only  knew  her  on  the  last  day  but  one  before  I  left; 
yOn  ought  to  go  and  see  her  every  day,  your  motlu 
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tnuRt  have  been  just  such  a.  woman.  And  do  me  the 
favoQi,  and  write  me  once  how  my  prince  is  going  on; 
he  was  so  fond  of  you  too.  And  if  yon  marry,  send 
me  word.  And  if  tJiere'a  an  opportunity,  let  Mamsell 
Kramer  send  me  the  beantifiil  distaffj  it  would  he  a  pity 
for  it  tfl  lie  np  there  in  the  garret. 

"My  husband  was  very  sorry  not  to  have  seen  you 
on  that  morning,  and  I  was  sorry  for  it  too.  I  must 
try  to  forget  how  you  looked  then;  I  muat  always  pass 
over  that  in  my  remembrance,  when  I  wish  to  recall 
before  mo  my  beautifiil  countess  and  kind  friend. 

"And  my  mother  begs  me  to  send  her  respects,  she 
know  your  mother  too,  and  she  says:  'When  one  had 
once  looked  into  hor  face,  it  v/as  like  looking  at  the 

"My  child  was  at  first  set  qiiite  agMnst  me;  you 
saw  in  the  prince,  how  children  set  themselves  against 
people,  if'they  don't  happen  to  like  them.  But  now  I 
am  very  good  friends  with  my  child,  and  there  is  no- 
thing like  it  in  this  world,  to  have  one's  child,  and 
one's  work,  and  a  little  bit  of  property.  Ah!  when 
one  goes  along  with  one's  child,  a  living  fountain  is 
ever  with  one,  out  of  which  one  can  drink  pure  hap- 
piness every  moment. 

"It's  often  like  a  dretun,  that  I  have  been  away, 
but  it's  well  that  it  is  a  thing  past;  I  could  never  do  it 
again,  that  I  feel,  and  so  I  wish  only  to  live  happily. 

"I  kissed  the  paper  that  you  will  take  in  your  hand. 
Your  good  friend, 

Walpurqa  Andbrhattbh. 

"Posiacr^t.  They  sing  some  new  songs  here,  but 
they  are  not  pretty.    I  have  no  time  here  to  ftu^^vok 
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tbe  day,  and  if  I  couldn't  sing  my  cliild  to  sleep  of  air 
evening,  I  ehould  never  come  at  it. 

"Forgive  me  for  writing  bo  badly,  but  I  bave  got 
bard  handa  already,  and  the  paper  and  the  iiik  ore 
bad.  All!  that's  what  all  bad  writers  say.  Again 
farewell.  I  am  writing  in  haste,  and  the  pastor  is 
waiting  in  the  further  room,  and  the  doctor  and  his 
wife  are  there  too;  they  are  very  good  people,  and  if 
tliere  are  too  many  bad  and  wicked  folk,  and  envious 
besides,  they  harm  themselves  by  it  much  more  than 
others.  My  good  conntessl  You  cannot  know  a  bit 
what  a  good  thing  you  have  done  for  us;  you  will  be 
rewarded  for  it,  and  your  cliildren,  and  your  children's 
children.  It  ia  as  good  as  certain,  that  vi-e  shall  not 
remtun  here,  but  there  is  but  one  heaven  over  iha 
whole  world.  And  if  you  go  to  your  father,  greet  tim 
too  from  my  mother,  she  has  never  forgotten  his  kind- 
ness, and  yon  are  his  daughter,  and  you  have  youi 
good  heart  from  him  and  your  mother.  I  only  wish 
that  yoti  had  still  sach  a  mother  as  I  have,  bat  my 
mother  is  right;  she  says,  one  ought  to  wish  for  no- 
thing which  one  can't  have.  I  feel  as  if  I  must  write 
you  a  great  deal  more,  but  I  don't  know  of  anything 
else  and  they  are  calling  in  the  farther  room.  Fare- 
well, and  a  thousandfold  health  and  happiness,  and  I 
wish  yon  every  good  thing  from  my  heart  Oh!  if  I 
could  only  be  with  you,  with  my  letter.  But  I  am 
glad  to  be  at  home,  and  I  will  never  go  away  again 
all  my  life.  Farewell,  all  good  people  out  there  in 
the  world." 

Walpurga  delivered  the  letter  and  the  pastor  soon 
went  away.  He  was  not  fond  of  being  with  the  doctor, 
who  was  a  sad  heretic.       When  it  was  evening,  th« 
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doctor  and  his  wife  also  left,  and  Walpurga  had  not  a 
little  pride  and  pleasure,  that  all  the  people  in  the 
village  had  seen  what  honourable  visitors  she  had  had; 
none  of  them  could  boast  of  such  themselves. 

The  week  went  quietly  by.  Hansei  was  absent  for 
many  days,  and  the  purchase  was  concluded. 

The  little  pitch-man  had  asked  as  an  especial  favour 
to  be  allowed  to  be  present  when  the  money  for  the 
farm  was  paid.  His  face  brightened  when  he  saw  the 
heaps  of  gold,  and  when  Grubersepp  asked:  "Do  you 
like  the  look  of  that?"  he  said,  as  if  waking  from  a 
dream: 

"Yes,  it's  true,  J  couldn't  have  believed  it;  I  have 
often  heard  of  it  in  old  stories,  that  such  a  lot  of  gold 
can  lie  in  a  heap.  The  whole  trumpery  only  weighs 
a  couple  of  pound  or  so,  and  the  whole  farm  is  to  be 
got  for  it.  Ah!  Ah!  I  shall  think  of  that  to  my  old 
age!" 

Grubersepp  laughed  heartily;  the  little  man  with 
his  grey  hair  must  have  seemed  to  himself  still  young, 
when  he  could  talk  of  his  future  old  age. 

On  Friday,  the  pastor  came  again.  He  had  not 
seen  Countess  Irma,  —  she  had  gone  with  the  court 
to  some  baths.  He  had  left;  the  letter  in  the  palace; 
it  was  to  be  sent  after  her. 
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TWELFTH  CHAPTER. 


aad  stood  at  i 
a  few    scattered    ! 


The  weathertnck  turned  agaii 
weather,  there  were  Bcarcely  ev 
clouds  in  the  eky. 

And  so  was  it  also  with  meu's  mindH.  It 
rumoured  through  the  village,  that  Hansei  had  bought  the 
freehold  acroas  the  lake,  and  had  paid  Tor  it  in  ready 
money.  How  could  any  one  be  angry  with  a  man 
who  could  do  that?  No,  it  was  shameful  in  the  host 
of  the  Chamois,  said  they,  that  be  should  drive  out  of 
the  place  such  a  man,  and  such  a  woman  asWalpurga-, 
they  were  an  honour  to  all,  set  aside  the  advantage  it 
was,  to  have  such  rich  and  good  people  in  the  place, 
and  such  too  as  had  beeu  themselves  poor,  and  knew 
how  poor  people  felt. 

Hansei  and  Walpurga  were  now  greeted  kindly 
every  where,  and  every  one  said  that  when  they  went 
away  a  piece  of  their  heart  would  go  with  them. 

The  main  ringleader  on  that  music  Sunday,  wha 
bad  wished  to  play  Hansei  a  trick,  now  came  to  offer 
himself  as  a  farm  servant  Hansei  replied  that  for  the 
present  he  would  keep  the  workmen  employed  on  the 
farm,  for  that  at  first  he  would  require  people  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  neighbourhood  and  the  fields 
yonder;  but  he  gave  him  good  hope  for  the  future. 

Hansei  was  obliged  often  to  go  backwards  and 
forwards  to  his  place.  There  was  much  to  arrange 
legally,  and  besides  this,  he  had  to  come  to  terms  with 
an  old  resident  on  the  property  who  had  a  life  interest 
in  the  farm  and  who  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
money,  nor  would  he  leave  the  house. 
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"And  do  yon  know,"  said  Hansei  one  day,  "wLo 
haa  helped  me  ever  so  much?  We  had  quite  forgotten 
that  out  yonder  on  the  frontier,  three  leagues  from  the 
farm,  Staai  h  living,  and  her  husband  is  under  forester; 
he  shewed  me  the  forest,  and  he  is  right,  paths  can  ho 
made  there  so  that  hearas  and  planks  may  be  brought 
down.  Won't  you  go  there  one  day  with  me  and 
look  at  our  new  home?"  asked  he  of  his  wife. 

"I'll  wait  till  we  go  to  remain  there.  Wherever 
you  take  me  is  right,  for  we  shall  be  together,  and 
you  can  form  no  idea  of  mother's  happinoss." 

The  grandmother,  who  had  hitherto  thought  but 
little  of  dying,  now  often  lamented  that  she  should  not 
live  to  see  the  day,  when  she  could  move  with  them 
to  the  farm  where  she  had  been  a  servant,  and  now  the 
mother  of  its  mistress.  All  day  long  she  told  Wal- 
purga  of  the  beautiiui  apple-trees  which  wcro  in  the 
large  garden,  and  of  the  stream,  the  water  of  which  was 
such  that  no  soap  was  required  to  make  the  linen 
snow-white,  and  the  people  there  were  so  good;  and 
then  she  exhorted  Walpurga  even  now  upon  the  dis- 
tribution of  her  gifts,  as  became  a  freehold  peasant; 
she  told  it  all  to  Ler  exactly,  that  things  might  be  in 
order  if  she  should  happen  to  die  beforehand.  She 
knew  the  old  resident  too,  she  sMd,  he  was  even  con- 
nected with  her  in  some  way,  but  very  distantly,  and 
they  must  make  him  comfortable,  for  that  would  bring 
a  blessing  upon  Uie  house. 

Days  and  weeks  passed  by,  and  the  time  of  de- 
parture drew  nearer  and  nearer. 

Walpurga  had  long  packed  np  various  household 
necessaries  and  clothes,  but  she  was  obliged  to  take 
them  out  again,  for  they  were  still  needed,   TVyi  ■Q.wo'st 
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tho  time  ul'  ili^nirture  came,  the  more  friendly  grew  tLe 
neighbours,  and  Walpurga  lamented  to  her  mother: 

I  feel  in  going  away  from  heJ-e  just  as  I  did  that 
time  from  the  palace;  I  bad  always  had  the  desire  to 
go  Away,  and  yet  when  the  time  came,  I  seemed  to 
dread  it" 

"Yes,  child,"  said  the  mother  consolingly,  "and  so 
will  it  be  too  when  some  day  you  must  leave  tha 
world.  How  often  does  one  wish  to  go,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  point,  one  doesn't  go  gladly.  Oh!  child, 
I  feel  as  if  the  whole  world  spoke  to  me,  and  I  under- 
stood it  all.  When  one  has  to  take  farewell,  every- 
thing then  looks  at  its  best,  and  mankind  especially, 
and  so  will  it  be  too,  when  we  have  to  take  farewell 
of  life,  then  we  first  rightly  understand  how  beantifii] 
it  has  been,  and  how  many  good  hearts  we  leave 
behind." 

It  was  only  the  two  women  who  conld  thus  talk 
with  each  other.  There  was  not  a  quiet  moment  to  be 
had  with  Hansei.  He  was  mnch  with  Gmbersepp, 
went  about  his  fields  with  him,  and  informed  blmMlf 
on  all  points. 

One  evening  Hansei  was  sent  for,   to  go   diieetb^ 
to  Grobersepp.     He  hurried  away  and  did  not 
home  till  late.     Walpui^  and  the  mother' 
awake,  —  they  were  cnrions  to  know  what  was  g( 
on.     At  last,  jost  as  it  drew  near  midnight,  he  ci 
and  Wftlpnrga  asked:  "Well  what  is  it?" 

"Grabereepp  baa  got  a  colt." 

Walpui^  and  her  mother  laughed,  aad  cooldn't  i 
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"What  is  there  to  laugh  at!"  asked  Huts«i  > 


annoyed,   "there  are  evidences  too  that  it's  a  white 

The  laughter  va.a  renewed,  and  Hanaei  looked 
astonished.  He  related  quite  serionsly  that  Grahersepp 
had  had  him  fetched,  that  he  mig-ht  learn  all  ahont  it, 
and  he  was  on  the  point  of  acquainting  them  with  his 
latest  experience  that  a  foal  is  never  bom  white;  hut 
he  remembered  himself  in  time,  and  said  to  himself 
that  one  muatn't  tell  the  women  everything,  else  they 
fall  into  such  stupid  fits  of  laaghtor,  and  a  rich  peasant 
must  behave  proudly  towards  the  women.  He  would 
pay  attention  to  that.  Grnbersepp  was  also  proud 
towards  the  women-folk. 

Hansel  received  many  proposals  for  his  cottage,  and 
be  was  always  angry  whon  it  was  abused  as  a  ruinous 
old  hut  He  kept  looking  at  it  as  if  he  would  say: 
"Don't  take  it  amiss,  yon  honest  old  house,  people 
only  abuse  that  they  may  get  you  cheap."  Hansei 
was  finn  to  his  point,  he  would  not  give  np  his  home 
for  a  penny  less  than  it  was  worth,  and  ho  had  besides 
the  right  of  fishing  which  was  also  worth  something. 
Gmbersepp  at  last  took  the  house  for  a  servant,  who 
was  to  marry  in  the  autumn,  and  whom  he  wished  to 
settle  there. 

All  were  good,  all  were  friendly  in  the  village, 
doubly  so,  becanse  they  were  going  away,  and  Hansei 

"I  am  aorry  to  have  to  leave  an  enemy  behind;  I 
shonld  like  to  become  reconciled  to  the  host  of  the 
Chamois.'' 

Walpurga  agreed  and  said  she  would  go  too,  for  it 
was  she  that  was  really  to  blame,  and  thattf-the  host  of 
the  Chamois  abused  any  one,  he  should  abusa  biw  ^.'^'a. 
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Hansei  did  not  wiali  to  let  liis  wife  go 
but  flhe  persisted. 

It  'was  on  their  last  evening  at  the  end 
and  they  went  together  throngh  the  village.  Their 
hearte  beat  as  they  came  to  the  inn.  There  waa  no 
light  in  the  room;  they  groped  about  in  the  vestibule, 
but  no  one  wa^  to  be  seen  or  heard,  only  the  two  dogs^ 
D&chsel  and  MSchsel,  were  making  a  fdriooa 
Hansei  cried  out: 

"Is  no  one  at  home?" 

"No,  no  one  is  at  home,"   said  a  voice  firom 
dark  room. 

"Well  then,  tell  the  host  when  he  comes  back 
Kansei  and  his   wife  have  been  here,   and  that  they 
wish  to  ask  him  to  forgive  them  if  they  have  done  him 
any  wrong,   and  that  tbey  forgive  him  too,  and  wish 
him  every  good  wish." 

"Right,  I'll  deliver  tJie  message,"  said  the  voice,,, 
and  the  door  was  closed,  and  DSchsel  and  M&chse}^ 
harked  again. 

Hansel  and  Walpw^a  went  homewards. 

"Do  you  know  who  that  was?"  asked  Hansei. 

"Yes,  indeed,  it  was  the  host  himself" 

"Well,  so  it  is,  we  couldn't  do  more." 

Sad  was  the  farewell  from  all  in  the  village, 
beantifdl  evening  bells  chimed  which  they  had  heai^^ 
from  their  childhood  to  the  present  time;  not  a  word 
was  spoken  as  to  the  sorrow  of  parting,  only  Hanad 
said  at  last: 

"Oor  home  doesn't  lie  ont  of  the  world,  we  can 
^  often  come  here." 

When  tbey  reached  home,  almost  the  whole  villa^j 
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had  aBsembled  to  bid  them  good  bye,  but  each  added: 
"I  will  see  yon  again  early  to-morrow." 

Gruberaepp  also  came  once  agtun.  He  waa  certainly 
proud  enough  already,  but  now  he  was  doubly  so,  for 
he  had  made  another  into  a  true  man,  or  at  least  had 
helped  him  to  become  so.  He  waa  now  neither  tender 
nor  sentimental;  bat  he  gathered  together  all  his  wisdom 
into  a  couple  of  sentences ,  which  he  brought  out  most 
bluntly. 

"I  only  wanted  to  tell  yon,"  he  began,  "yon  will 
now  have  many  farm  servants;  holieve  me,  the  best  are 
worth  nothing,  but  something  may  be  made  of  them; 
he  who  will  have  men  who  can  mow  well,  must  first 
mow  well  himself.  And  don't  forget  that  you  have 
come  so  quickly  to  your  riches,  and  what  has  qnickly 
come,  may  also  qaitily  go;  keep  steady,  or  it  will  go 
ill  with  you," 

He  administered  many  other  practical  admonitions, 
and  Hansel  accompanied  him  to  his  house.  With  a 
silent  shake  of  the  hand  they  separated. 

The  house  looked  terribly  hare,  for  a  great  number 
of  chests  and  trunks  had  already  been  sent  before- 
hand by  a  boat  across  the  lake.  On  the  following 
morning,  two  teams  from  the  farm  were  to  be  in  waiting 
on  the  opposite  side. 

"So  this  is  our  last  night  for  sleeping  here,"  said 
the  mother,  but  no  one  wished  to  go  to  bed,  although 
they  were  so  weary  with  work  and  excitement;  but  at 
last  it  was  necessary,  though  they  all  slept  but  little. 

In  the  morning  they  were  stirring  early.  They 
pat  on  their  best  clothes,  and  the  beds  were  immediately 
gathered  together  and  carried  to  the  boat  The  mother 
lighted  the  last  fire  on  the  hearth.      The  cow&  '««£i-<& 
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brought  out,  and  led  to  the  boat,  the  fowls  were  also 
t&ken  m  a  coop,  aud  the  dog  ran  to  aitd  &o  amongst 
it  all 

The  time  for  departure  had  come. 

The  mother  nttared  a  prsjer,  then  she  called  all  of 
them  into  the  kitchen.  She  scooped  some  water  out  of 
the  tab,  and  poored  it  into  the  fire,  with  these  words; 
"Uay  every  thing  bad  and  evil  be  thns  poured  out  and 
extii^oisbed,  and  may  those  who  kindle  a  fire  here 
after  ns,  find  nothing  bat  prosperity  in  their  home." 

Eansei,  Walpni^a,  and  Gundd,  were  each  obliged 
to  poor  a  Bcoop-fall  of  water  into  the  fire,  and  the 
grandmother  even  guided  the  hand  of  the  child  to  do 
the  same. 

After  all,  withoot  speaking  a  word,  had  gone 
through  this  ceremony,  the  grandmother  prayed  aloud: 

"So  take  from  as,  Lord  our  God,  all  heartache, 
aad  all  home^cksess,  and  all  discord,  and  give  as 
health,  and  a  happy  home  where  we  next  kindle  oar 

She  was  the  first  to  cross  the  threshold  with  the 
child;  she  covered  its  eyes  and  called  loadly  to  die 
others: 

"Don't  look  round  any  more  whes  you  go  out!" 
"Stay  for  a  moment,"  said  Hansei  to  Walpurga, 
who  was  alone  with  him.  "See,  Wa^iK^ft,  before  ws 
cross  this  threshold  for  the  last  tme,  I  liin«  somediing 
I  must  say  to  you.  It  must  cone  oat,  I  wottld  wish 
to  be  a  true  man,  and  have  nothing  C4»c«aled,  I  muit 
tell  it  yoiL  It  is  this.  "Walpsrga,  wbea  yoti  were 
sway  and  black  Esther  Uved  up  ywtds,  I  went  there 
once,  to  be  a  base  nnfiuthfal  man  ....  lltaak,  God 
I  waan^t  so,  bat  it  tonnettts  toe  that  I  crai  odc«  in- 
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tended  it.  Now  WaJpurga,  forgive  me,  and  God  will 
forgive  me  too.  There  now,  I  have  told  it  to  you,  and 
now  I  have  notliing  more,  and  if  I  had  to  appear 
before  God  this  moment,  I  know  of  nothing  more." 

Walpnrga  erahraced  him,  sobbing,  and  said:  "Ton 
are  my  good  husband;"  then  they  passed  for  the  last 
time  across  the  threshold. 

Hansei  pansed  in  the  garden,  looked  up  into  the 
cherry-tree,  and  said: 

"So  you  remain  there!  Won't  you  come  too?  We 
have  always  been  good  friends,  and  have  had  many 
aa  hour  together.  But  siay,  I'll  still  take  yon  with 
me,"  he  cried  joyfully,   "and  I  will  plant  you  in  my 

He  carefully  dug  up  a  shoot  which  was  sprouting 
out  lite  a  rootlet  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  stem,  he 
stuck  the  little  shoot  under-  his  hat-hand  and  followed 
his  wife  to  the  boat. 

From  the  landing  place  on  the  banks  of  the  lake, 
there  resounded  merry  music  &om  fiddles,  clarinets,  and 
inunpets. 


THIRTEENTH  CHAPTEE. 

Hahsei  hastened  to  the  landing-place.  There 
Btood  the  whole  village  and  with  it  the  full  hand  of 
music.  The  son  of  the  tailor  Scbneck,  who  had  stood 
among  the  cuirassiers  at  the  christening  of  the  crown 
prince,  ordered  and  arranged  the  parting  ceremony. 
The  tailor  Scbneck,  who  played  his  bass-viol,  was  the 
first  to  see  Qansei  approach,  and  he  called  out  in  the 
midtt  of  the  music: 
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"The  health  of  the  freehold  peasant  Hanaei  and  of 
his  best  beloved  —  hip!  hip!  hip!  hoira!" 

All  cried  hiiira,  hurra,  in  the  dawning  day.  There 
■wafl  a  flovuish  of  trumpets,  and  smaU  cannons  were  let 
off  which  re-echoed  booming  from  the  mountains. 

The  large  boat  in  which  the  household  furniture, 
the  two  cowB,  and  the  fowls  were  placed,  was  adorned 
with  wreaths  of  fir  and  oak;  in  the  middle  of  the  boat 
stood  Walpurga,  holding  up  her  child  high  in  both  her 
hands,  that  it  might  look  at  the  number  of  friends, 
and  at  the  rosy  tinted  lake. 

"My  master  sends  his  compliments,"  said  a  farm 
servant  of  Gruhersepp's,  who  was  leading  a  snow- 
white  foal  by  the  halter,  "and  he  sends  you  this  as  a 
remembrance." 

Gruhersepp  was  not  among  the  assembled  crowd, 
he  did  not  like  the  noise,  for  hia  was  a  solitary  nature, 
living  in  itself;  but  he  sent  something  which  not  otdy 
was  of  value  from  its  intrinsic  worth,  but  was  also  a 
most  honourable  token  of  remembrance,  for  a  foal  is 
usually  given  by  a  rich  peasant  to  his  younger  brother 
on  parting  with  him.  Hansei  now  appeared  before  the 
whole  world,  that  is,  before  the  whole  village,  as  the 
younger  brother  of  Grabersepp. 

The  little  Bnrgei  shouted  aloud,  when  she  saw  the 
snow-white  foal  which  was  brought  into  the  boat;  the 
child  and  the  foal  stared  at  each  other. 

Gruberwaldl,  a  boy  of  six  years  old,  stood  hy  the 
side  of  the  white  foal,  and  kept  stroking  it  and  s 
soft  words  to  it,   which   no  one  heard,   and  tht 
neighed  into  the  early  mom. 
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"Yes  —  if  you'll  take  me  with  yoo,  —  right 
willingly." 

"See  what  a  boy  that  is,"  said  Hansei  to  his  wife. 
"Aye  —  a  boy!" 

"Walpurga  made  no  answer,  and  began  to  occupy 
herself  with  her  child. 

Hansei  held  out  his  hand  lo  all  in  farewell,  hia 
hand  trembled;  still  he  did  not  forget  to  feel  in  bis 
pocket,  and  to  give  the  band  ample  reward. 

At  last  he  got  into  the  boat,  and  cried  out: 

"I  thank  yon  all,  finenda!  don't  forget  ub,  as  We 
shall  not  forget  you,  Farewell,  and  may  God  keep 
yon!" 

Walpurga  and  the  mother  wept. 

"Now  forward,  in  Giod's  name,"  they  cried;  the 
chains  were  let  go,  and  the  boat  put  off.  Ag^n  there 
resounded  from  the  shore,  merry  music,  cheeringe, 
singing,  and  firing,  and  then  the  boat  glided  quietly 

over  the  lake. The  sun  broke  forth  in  all  its 

glory. 

The  grandmother  sat  with  her  hands  clasped,  and 
all  were  silent.  So  they  went  on  for  some  time.  Only 
the  white  foal  neighed  often  for  its  home. 

It  was  Walpurga  who  first  broke  the  silence, 

"Thou  good  God,"  said  she,  "if  only  men  shewed 
half  as  much  love  to  each  other  in  life,  as  they  do 
when  one  dies  or  goes  away!" 

The  mother  who  was  still  ia  the  middle  of  a  prayer, 
shook  her  head;  but  she  quickly  finished  her  prayer, 
and  said:  "One  can't  desire  that  at  all,  it  won't  do  in 
daily  life  to  have  one's  heart  in  one's  hand  as  it  were^ 
bn'  1  always  told  you,  and  hold  on  by  it*.,  ^«»^\'b 
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ai6  good  enongh,  thongli  there  are  several  bad  among 

Hansei  looked  at  hia  wife,  who  had  so  many  thoughts 
about  everything;  "that  coniea  though,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "from  her  having  been  among  strangers."  But 
his  heart  too  was  full,  though  in  a  different  way,  and 
he  said: 

"I  can't  imagine  at  all,"  he  drew  a  deep  breatL, 
and  put  hia  pipe  again  in  hia  pocket,  which  he  had 
just  been  on  the  point  of  lighting  ■ —  —  "I  can't  imagine 
at  all,  where  all  the  years  have  gone,  that  I  have  lived 
(iiere,  and  what  I  have  dooe  in  them  — ■  see  Walpurga, 
yonder  there  goes  the  path  to  ray  home.  I  know  every 
height  and  every  valley.  There  lies  my  mother  buried. 
And  look  over  the  hill  there,  at  the  pines,  ■ —  the  hill 
1  was  qnite  bare,  the  devastators  cut  down  the  wood  in 
the  time  of  the  French,  and  see  how  strong  the  trees 
are  now,  most  of  them  I  planted  myself  I  was  a  little 
boy  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  when  the  forester 
hired  me;  he  had  soil  brought  every  where,  and  moss 
in  the  rugged  places,  and  there  I  have  been  in  apring 
from  ail  in  the  morning  till  seven  in  the  evening, 
putting  in  the  little  plants;  my  leil  hand  was  almost 
fiwzen,  for  I  had  to  keep  putting  it  into  a  tub  of  wet 
loam  to  plaster  round  the  roots,  I  was  too  scanty  in 
clothes,  and  I  had  nothing  but  a  bit  of  bread  the  whole 
day,  and  so,  in  the  morning  I  was  frozen  to  my  very 
marrow,  and  at  noon  T  was  almost  baked  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun  on  the  rocks  —  it  was  a  hard  life.  Tea, 
I  have  had  a  hard  youth,  and  thank  God,  it  hasn't 
hurt  me;  but  I'll  not  forget  it,  and  we'll  work  honestly, 
and  give  to  the  poor  what  we  can.  I  could  never  have 
believed  that  I  conld  caJl  a  single  tree  and  a  haud'i 
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breadth  of  earth  my  own,  and  dow  God  has  given  mo 
BO  much.     We  will  deserve  it." 

Hansei  bliDked  his  eyes,  as  if  Eomething  was  in 
them,  and  he  pulled  his  hat  further  on  his  brow;  now 
jnst  while  he  was  uprooting  himself,  it  paused  throngh 
his  mind  how  thoroughly  he  was  engrafted  into  the 
neighbourhood,  by  the  work  of  his  hands  and  by  habit; 
he  had  indeed  felled  niiiny  a  tree,  but  he  knew  too 
how  hard  it  was  to  root  it  up. 

The  foal  grew  unmanageable.  Gmherwaldl  who  had 
gone  with  them  to  hold  it,  was  not  strong  enough;  a 
siulor  was  obliged  to  go  to  help  him. 

"Stay  with  the  foat,"  cried  Haneel,  'Til  take  the 

"And  I  too,"  cried  Walpurga,  "who  knows  when 
I  shall  use  one  again?  Oh!  bow  often  there  have  I 
crosEed  the  lake  alone  with  yon  and  with  father." 

Eansei  and  Walpurga  sat  side  by  side,  keeping 
time  with  the  oars;  it  was  good  for  both,  that  they 
had  any  thing  to  do,  to  suppress  the  emotions  they 
were  feeling. 

"I  shall  miss  the  water,"  said  Walpurga,  "without 
the  lake,  life  will  seem  so  dry  to  me.     I  felt  it  in  the 

Hansei  did  not  answer. 

"There  is  a  pond  too  in  the  summer  palace  and 
swans  swim  about  it,"  said  she  again;  but  still  she 
received  no  answer.  She  looked  round;  a  feeling  of 
vexation  rose  within  her:  "In  the  palace  there,  when 
she  said  any  thing  it  was  always  regarded."  In  a 
Borrowfiil  tone,  she  continued: 

"It  wonid  have  been  better,  if  we  had  moved  in 
the  Bpring,  one  takes  root  better  then." 
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"May  be,"  replied  Hansei  at  last,  "but  I 

bew  wood  in  the  winter.  Walpurga,  we  will  make 
life  easy  to  each  other,  and  not  difficult  I  get  my 
burden,  and  I  can't  add  you  to  it  with  yonr  palace 
thoughts." 

Walpurga  exclaimed;  "I  will  throw  the  ring  which 
the  queen  gave  me  into  the  lake  as  a  token  that  I 
think  no  more  of  the  palace." 

"That  isn't  necessary,  the  ring  is  worth  a  good  deal 
of  money,  and  is  beaides  an  honourable  remembrance. 
Ton  must  be  able  to  do  so  without  that'" 

"Yea  — ■  only  do  you  remain  as  strong  and  true." 

The  mother  suddenly  stood  upright  in  front  of  th( 
there  was  a  strange  brightness  in   her  face,   and 

"Children,  hold  fast  the  happiness  that  yon  hai 
You  have  been  with  each  other  through  fire  and  wateK~ 
for  it  was  fire  when  you  were  in  the  midst  of  joy  and 
love,  and  men  were  good  and  friendly  with  yonj  and 
you  passed  through  water,  when  it  stung  your  very 
heart  that  men  were  so  evil;  the  water  was  op  to  yonr 
neck  and  you  were  not  drowned.  Now  yon  have 
passed  over  all  that,  and  if  I  die  don't  weep  for  me; 
all  the  happiness  that  a  mother's  heart  can  have  in 
this  world,  I  have  had  through  you." 

She  knelt  down,  and  scooped  up  with  her 
some  water  from  the  lake,  and  sprinkled  Hansei' 
Walpurga's  face  with  it 

Hansei  and  Walpurga  went  on  rowing  and  spoke 
not  a  word  more.  The  mother  laid  her  head  on  a  roll 
of  bedding,  and  closed  her  eyes.  Her  face  wore  a 
strange  expression,  afler  a  time  she  opened  her  eyes'j 
again,  oast  a  beaming  look  on  her  children  and  said:  ~ 
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"Sing!  be  merryl  Sio^  the  eong  that  father  and 
I  have  so  often  snng  together,  that  one  verse,  the  good 

Hansei  and  Walpurga  plied  the  oara,  and  sang  at 
the  same  time: 

"Wetwoueao  united, 

So  happily  alJ led, 

Thtt  bllsaful  ue  the  moments 

They  repeated  the  verse  again  and  agMn,  bnt  often 
the  Bound  was  broken  by  the  shouting  of  the  child  and 
the  neighing  of  the  snow-white  foal. 

Suddenly  song  and  shout  were  interrupted,  for  a 
young  saUor  exclaimed: 

"There's  something  floating!  it  is  a  human  beingl 
there  now,  the  head's  above,  now  don't  you  see  it  there? 
there's  the  long  coal-black  hair  floating  on  the  water; 
some  one  has  drowned  herself  there,  or  has  met  with 
an  accident!" 

All  in  the  boat  looked  at  the  place  indicated;  the 
object  moved  with  the  undulating  surface,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  a  human  face  that  now  rose  and  then 
sank  again.  All  were  motionless,  and  Hansei  rubbed 
his  eyes  —  was  it  fancy  or  was  it  reality?  Once  as 
it  rose  and  disappeared  again  under  the  water,  he 
thought  he  recognized  the  face  of  black  Esther.  It 
floated  farther  and  further,  then  it  sank  below  and 
was  seen  no  more. 

"It  is  nothing,"  said  Walpurga,  "it  is  nothing; 
we  will  not  let  our  pleasure  nor  our  happiness  be 
disturbed." 

"Yon  are  a  silly  fellow,"  said  the  old  sailor  to  his 
comrade.     "It  was  nothing  but  a  dead  crow,  or  aavm. 


other  bird,  which  was  floating  on  the  water  Uiera 
Who  ffonld  have  aaid  such  a  thing  oat  at  oneei 
added  aoftly.  "If  we  now  get  a  bad  tip,  it  will  be 
your  fault  In  aU  the  happiness  they  are  in,  we 
should  at  least  haye  got  a  bright  dollar.  Don't  yon 
see  how  Hansei  is  now  rummaging  in  hia  money-bag':' 
He  is  looking  for  small  coin,  and  it's  all  your  fault!" 

Hansei  had  indeed,  without  knowing  why,  polled, 
out  his  purse  and  looked  into  it.  He  was  so  confused 
with  what  he  had  seen  ...  it  was  tme  .  .  .  but  still  it 
couldn't  he  so  .  .  .  just  now,  to-day,  when  all  waa 
forgiven  and  over,  and  after  all  he  had  not  sinned. 

To  recover  his  senses  again,  he  connted  out  several 
pieces  of  money.  This  restored  him  — he  could  count 
—  his  senses  had  returned  to  him.  He  had  given  up 
the  oar,  and  was  even  making  a  calculation  with  chalk 
on  the  seat,  but  he  qnickly  effaced  it  again. 

"There  is  the  other  aide  at  last,"  cried  he,  looking 
up,  and  taking  oEr  his  hatj  "we  shall  soon  be  over 
nowl  I  can  see  already  the  waggons  and  the  horses, 
and  uncle  Peter  —I  can  see  our  bine  closet." 

"Heavens!"  exclaimed  Walpurga,  and  the  oar  re- 
mained motionless  La  her  hand.  "Heavens!  who  is  it 
then  there  . . .  that  figure?  I  can  swear  to  it,  that  in  the 
very  moment  while  we  were  singing,  I  thought  if  only 
my  good  Conntess  Irraa  could  see  us  thus  in  the  boat 
together!  She  would  be  happy  if  she  could  see  that. 
And  now  it  is  to  roe  as  if  — " 

"I  am  glad,"  iuterrapted  Hansei,  "that  we  are 
getting  to  land;  we  should  all  of  tis  have  become 
bewildered." 

Far  in  the  distance  on  the  shore,  a  figure  wns  mn- 

;  about  down.      The  figure,  which  seemed 
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wrapped  in  a  flowing  dress,  suddenly  started,  when  a 
gnst  of  wind  brought  with  it  a  burst  of  music;  she 
sunk  down,  half  hiding  herself  on  the  shore.  Now  when 
the  song  resounded,  the  figure  rose  again,  fled,  and 
hid  itself  in  the  reedy  bank. 

"Didn't  you  see  anything?"  asked  Walpurga 
again. 

"Yes,  indeed  —  if  it  weren't  day  and  weren't 
superstitious,  I  could  have  thought  it  was  the  water- 
nymph." 

The  boat  drew  to  shore.  Walpurga  was  the  first 
to  spring  out;  she  hastened  to  the  reedy  bank,  away 
from  her  people,  and  there,  behind  the  willows,  the 
figure  fell  on  her  neck  and  fainted.  .  .  . 
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FIFTH     BOOK. 


rmST  CHAPTER. 


It  was  late  in  the  Bummerwhen  the  conrt  returned, 
from  the  Bea*bathB. 

The  first  government  duty  which  devolved  oa  the 
king,  was  to  sign  the  decree  by  which  the  Schnabela- 
dorf  ministry  had  dissolved  the  refractory  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  appointed  a  new  election. 

The  king  vraa  out  of  humour,  for  he  was  obliged 
to  perform  an  action  consequent  on  his  preceding  one, 
and  this  took  him  by  aurpriae.  He  had  returned  from 
the  baths  iu  excellent  spirits,  and  now  came  the  8tat£ 
with  itB  claims  like  a  dissatisfied  creditor. 

The  king  was  delighted  with  the  satisfaction  and 
general  assent  of  his  people,  but  this  assent  ought  to 
be  a  matter  of  conree;  now  a  great  question  was  to  be 
addressed  to  the  country,  and  it  was  doubtful  what  the 
answer  might  be. 

Scbnabelsdorfs  rich  power  of  conversation,  and  hia 
skilful  allusion  to  the  heroic  in  the  king's  character, 
now  only  met  with  ill  humour. 

The  whole  land  was  in  a  state  of  commotion; 
little,  however,  of  it  was  observed  at  the  court.  The 
antnmn  reviews  had  begun,  and  immediately  after,  the 
court  had  removed  for  its  final  visit  to  the  summer 
jialace,  aud  bunting  was  to  begin  in  the  highlands. 
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The  king  took  an  unusually  lively  interest  in  the 
military  manceuvres.  Tte  precision  and  the  simulta- 
neous movement  of  the  dense  columns  formed  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  a  certain  looseness  and  uncontrol  in  the 
land.  But  there  was  of  course  no  idea  of  even  think- 
ing of  the  possibility  of  actually  hringing  these  contrasts 
to  bear  upon  each  other. 

In  the  court  circles,  the  king  always  manifested  an 
excessive  good  humoar;  he  considered  it  his  duty,  es- 
pecially while  conscious  of  inward  discontent,  to  appear 
outwardly  all  the  more  cheerful  and  confident,  and  to 
preserve  the  semblance  of  satisfaction;  the  habit  prac- 
tised from  youth  of  always  exhibiting  himself  in  a 
suitable  deportment,  conscious  of  being  observed;  con- 
sideration for  the  cltums  of  a  much  divided  court,  and 
the  necessity  of  distributing  suitable  words  on  all  sides; 
but,  above  all,  the  art  of  ignoring  —  an  art  which 
must  be  exercised  by  others,  and  must  therefore  itself 
be  practised,  and  also  the  king's  independent  sense  of 
power  —  all  this  kept  him  from  exhibiting  any  trace 
of  his  ill-humonr.  He  was  always  fiiU  of  cheerfiil  in- 
terest, especially  when  Irma  was  present  She  above 
all  was  not  to  observe  the  wavering  of  his  humour, 
for  she  might  have  interpreted  it  otherwise.  It  was  a 
duty  at  every  meeting  to  manifest  that  elevated  state 
of  feeling  which  recognizes  no  dissenting  voice,  and 
hence  is  surely  authorized  to  place  itself  above  the 
law.  And  yet  the  king  felt  the  disadvantage  of  being 
agitated  by  a  passion  in  personal  matters,  while  all  his 
manly  strength  was  required  in  a  great  task  replete 
with  opposing  struggles. 

Irma  too  had.  returned  to  the  capital  with  fresh 
vigonr  after  her  sojourn  at  the  sea.     She  was  more 
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beantifal  thaE  ever,  but  she  was  rarely  seen  at  conr^ 
for  she  stayed  much  with  Arabella. 

On  the  day  after  her  sister-in-law  had  given  birth 
to  a  boy,  Irma  came  out  of  Bruno's  house  with  the 
physician. 

"  This  everlaBting  nursery  becomes  by  degrees  tedious 
to  me,"  Irma  was  on  the  point  of  saying,  but  she  held 
it  back. 

The  physician  went  silently  by  her  side  down  the 
carpeted  stairs.  His  manner  was  serious;  he  bad  been 
so  long  in  the  great  world,  but  it  ever  hurt  him  like 
a  harsh  discord  that  men  like  Bnino  who,  to  use  the 
palliating  expression,  have  lived  fast,  should  partake 
in  the  happiness  of  a  father.  The  physician  kept  the 
ivory  top  of  his  stick  pressed  against  his  lips,  as  if  he 
would  forbid  his  innermost  thoughts  from  finding  ut- 
terance in  words.  Silently  he  placed  himself  bylnna'a 
side  in  the  carriage.     They  drove  to  the  palace. 

"My  sister-in-law  Arabella  has  laid  a  heavy  task 
upon  me,"  said  Irma. 

Gunther  did  not  aak  in  what  this  task  conmsted. 
Irma  was  obliged  to  continue  of  herself. 

"She  has  made  me  promise  that  I  will  inform  our 
father  at  once  of  the  birth  of  his  grandson.  Ton  know 
he  has  quite  fallen  out  with  Bruno.  If  you  still  stood 
on  the  old  terms  of  indmate  friendship  with  my  father, 
you  would  be  the  best  mediator." 

"I  can  do  nothing,"  replied  Gunther  briefly.  He 
was  strangely  reserved  towards  Irma.  She  felt  it,  and 
yet  she  dared  no  longer  desire  complete  unfettered 
sincerity  &om  friends  j  she  did  not  wuh  to  break 
vith  all  those  whom  she  esteemed,  so  she  was  obliged 
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to  mHiotam  an  outwardly  courteous  nnderstaudlDg  vith 

"I  thiuk  Bruno  will  now  develop  his  nobler  na- 
ture," said  Irma.  She  compelled  herself  to  speak,  and 
trembled  at  the  thought  that  the  man  by  her  side 
might  suddenly  ask  her,  "How  have  you  then  deve- 
loped your  nobler  nature?" 

The  carriage  stopped  at  the  palace;  Irma  alighted, 
and  Gunther  drove  to  his  house. 

Once  in  her  room,  Irma  pressed  both  her  bands  to 
her  breast;  passionate  thoughts  surged  within  her. 
Must  I  beg  of  every  one  that  by  his  silence  he  should 
be  friendly  with  me,  and  acknowledge  me  as  right? 
He  who  has  once  despised  the  laws  of  nature  and  has 
soared  above  them,  has  no  right  to  live.  .  .  . 

She  roused  herself  by  an  effort,  and  began  the 
letter  to  her  father.  She  complained  that  he  left  her 
without  news  of  himself,  told  him  about  Arabella, 
about  Bruno's  steadiness  as  head  of  a  family,  and 
lastly  announced  the  birth  of  the  grandchild.  She 
toid  him  that  Arabella  begged  for  a  few  words  &om 
the  grandfather,  and  that  he  would  make  her  happy 
by  them. 

The  letter  was  difficult  to  Irma.  Her  pea  gene- 
rally followed  80  readily  every  expression  of  her  feel- 
ings —  to-day  all  was  so  faltering.  She  leaned  back 
in  the  arm-chair,  and  took  up  a  letter  which  she  had 
found  there;  it  was  that  from  Walpurga.  She  smiled 
as  she  read  it  over  again,  she  felt  happy  to  have  con- 
ferred a  benefit  oo  a  fellow-creature,  and  to  be  held 
in  faithful  remembrance  by  her. 

The  wtuting-maid  announced  Bruno's  groom.  Irma 
ordered  that    he    should    come   in.      He  repeated  hia 
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mUtreBH'B  wish,  that  the  graciouB  counteBB  shotild  at 
once  despatch  the  promised  letter,  and  said  that  he 
was  commissioned  to  take  it  himself  to  the  post.  Irma 
sealed  the  letter,  and  delivered  it  to  the  servant 

In  the  comer  of  the  palaue-square,  Bnino  ivas  wait- 
ing, sitting  in  his  dog-cart.  The  groom  came,  handed 
him  the  letter,  and  Bruno  put  it  in  his  pocket  He 
drove  to  the  post,  and  with  his  own  hands  dropped  a 
letter  into  the  hox,  bat  it  was  directed  to  a  lady;  the 
letter  to  hia  father  he  kept  for  himself.  He  wished 
by  no  means  fur  any  humiliation,  neither  through  his 
sister  nor  through  his  wife. 

But  in  the  letter-hos,  in  which  Bruno  now  dropped 
the  delieate-Bcented  hiUet,  there  were  letters  to  the  old 
Eberhard  which  Bruno  could  not  intercept. 


I  SECOND  CHAPTER. 

■  On  the  same  morning  that  his  first  grandchild  was 
'  fcom.  Count  Eberhard  was  returning  with  a  light  heart 
from  a  walk  through  his  fields.  The  first  harvest  waa 
beginning  on  that  day  on  a  vast  tract  of  land  which 
had  formerly  been  a  swamp.  Eberhard  had  drained 
this  desolate  piece  of  land  with  great  care,  and  now  it 
had  produced  an  aneqnaUed  crop;  the  sight  of  the 
ripe  com,  which  waa  waving  with  the  wind,  re&eshed 
him  with  the  noblest  enjoyment;  and  he  thought  of 
future  timea,  when'  generations  t«  come  would  derive 
sustenance  from  a  tract  of  land  rendered  productive  by 

dad  no  desire  to  commmucate  his  happlne; 
r  other;  h&  bad  been  accustomed  for  years  to 
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alone  in  himself.  He  had  made  knomi  to  his  ciiilJ 
the  bnrdeii  of  his  life,  the  only  reproof  which  he  had 
to  bring  againBt  himself;  but  alone  with  himself  he 
experienced  a  repose  snch  as  solitude  alone  can  offer. 
In  his  reflective  moments,  he  thought  he  had  overcome 
all  passionate  feelings;  he  always  followed  the  law  of 
nature  within  him,  and  had  no  one  for  whose  sake  he 
must  repress  it.  He  had  laboured  truly  for  self-perfec- 
tion, and  had  left  the  sphere  of  temptation  in  retiring 
from  that  of  social  activity. 

He  always  quitted  his  work  in  the  field  and  the 
forest  to  enjoy  intercourse  with  those  departed  minds 
who  have  left  their  deep  thoughts  in  their  writings, 
and  he  felt  himself  one  with  them. 

He  was  now  retnming  from  the  fi.eld,  and  was 
ready  to  unite  himself  in  his  library  with  a  mind  long 
bereft  of  life  and  breath.  His  step  was  calm,  he  felt 
impelled  to  nothing  hasty;  he  could  quietly  carry  on 
the  ideas  in  his  own  mind,  or  he  could  allow  them  to 
be  directed  by  a  spirit  living  in  another  sphere;  exist- 
ence had  a  donble  world  for  tim,  and  yet  it  was  no 
violent  step  or  leap  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

A  little  book  which  bore  the  inscription,  "Self- 
deliverance,"  was  to  preserve  a  remembrance  of  this 
hour;  hia  thoughts  had  already  clothed  themselves  in 
words. 

He  came  into  the  manor-hoMe ,  and  saw  with 
amazement  that  in  the  great  long  entrance-hall,  which 
waa  hung  with  harvest* wreaths ,  a  number  of  people 
were  wtuting  for  him  and  greeted  him.  The  bnrgo- 
maater  of  the  village,  who  had  been  hitherto  deputy 
of  the  district  in  the  diet,  and  many  other  people  of 
importance    in    the    neighbonrhood,    were .  assembled. 
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The  burgomaster  ezplaiiied  in  the  name  of  all,  that 
they  would  be  obliged  to  evacuate  the  field  to  the 
hlockheadfl  at  the  new  election,  unless  they  could  bring 
forward  a  candidate  who  from  his  personal  influence 
would  be  sure  of  victory.  Colonel  Bronnen,  whom 
Count  Eberliard  had  proposed  to  the  deputy,  had  re- 
fused to  stand,  and  now  Count  Eberhard  himself  was 
the  only  one  able  to  conquer  the  enemy.  The  electors 
repeated  that  they  well  knew  what  a  sacrifice  it  was, 
for  him  to  enter  on  the  contest;  they  had  therefore 
delayed  till  t«-day,  when  the  election  was  appointed 
to  take  place  in  the  assize-town;  and  tUey  urgently 
begged  Count  Eberhard  not  to  withdraw  from  the 
people  at  the  last  hour. 

"Yes,"  added  the  burgomaster,  "you  have  drained'^ 
a  swamp,  and  carried  off  the  foul  water;  now  yon  iniui^H 
help  here  also."  a 

To  the  agreeable  surprise  of  all,  Eberhard  declared 
himself  ready  without  further  objection.  It  seemed  to 
him  a  righteouH  act,  after  having  succeeded  in  one 
work,  not  to  avoid  a  higher  task;  it  was  the  old 
enemy,  and  he  should  find  the  old  adversaries. 

ITie  friends  went  away;  Eberhard  gave  some 
orders  in  the  house,  and  soon  followed  them;  he  rode 
a  large  strong  horse,  such  as  a  large  strong  man  re- 
quired; he  overtook  bis  friends  before  tbey  reached 
their  destination,  and  with  a  considerable  train  ho  en- 
tered the  town. 

He  presented  himself  before  the  assembled  electors. 
The  hall  was  almost  full.  They  were  astonished  to 
see  the  count,  but  the  glances  turned  towards  him 
were  soon  withdrawn,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
whispered  conversation.      Eberhard  passed  throngh  the 
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multitude  to  the  platform;  only  a  few  stooi  up,  only 
a  few  greeted  him.  Why  was  it?  Usually  whea  he 
appeared,  two  rows  would  be  at  once  formed  in  the 
throng,  making  way  for  him  —  to-day  he  had  to  push 
his  way  through.  It  almost  vexed  him.  He  quickly 
composed  himself  again,  and  said  to  himself:  "This  is 
the  true  mark  of  a  free  mind,  that  no  one  is  to  receive 
an  accustomed  show  of  respect,  hut  ia  always  to  earn 
it  anew;  thou  art  in  heart  still  an  aristocrat,  then 
art  proud  of  the  anceatry  of  thine  own  past."  As 
these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  he  looked 
round  and  smiled  —  pleased  with  the  victory  over 
himself. 

The  candidate  of  the  "Blacks,"  as  the  people  shortly 
denominated  the  hostile  parly,  appeared  first  on  the 
platform;  he  spoke  with  great  clevemcsB,  hut  without 
producing  any  particular  excitement;  it  was  perceptible 
in  his  speech  that  it  was  carefully  studied,  but  he 
was  rewarded  with  a  roar  of  applause  at  some  artisti- 
cally pointed  periods. 

The  former  deputy  of  the  district  stepped  forward 
and  explained  that  he  declined  re-election,  and  pro- 
posed instead  the  well-tried  champion  for  ireedom  and 
popular  right,  Count  Eberhard  of  Wildenort. 

The  assembly  seemed  surprised;  only  a  few  hands 
were  raised  in  approval,  only  a  few  "hravos"  were 
heard.  Startled  at  this  cold  reception,  Count  Eber- 
hard looked  round  astonished.  The  burgomaster  whis- 
pered to  him  that  this  was  a  sure  token  of  victory, 
that  the  enemy  was  confounded.  Eberhard  nodded; 
a  strange  feeling  of  embarrassment  came  over  him; 
he  repressed  it,  and  rose  to  speak.  At  every  step 
as  he  advanced,   his   courage  increased,   and  his  ccn^- 
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viction  that  every  man  should  hold  himself  ready 
to  receive  new  opinions  without  regard  to  selfish  con- 
siderations, grew  stronger.  He  began  hia  speech 
by  shortly  depicting  his  past  life  and  struggle,  add- 
ing smiliogiy,  that  to  those  who  had  grey  hair,  like 
himself,  there  was  no  need  to  say  what  be  desired; 
but  that  he  waa  glad  so  many  younger  energies  wera 
present 

They  listened  to  him  with  moderate  patience;  but 
among  the  opponents  there  was  much  talking  which 
waa  however  silenced.  Eberbard  went  on  speaking. 
Suddenly  a  hurst  of  laughter  resounded  tlu-ough  the  as- 
sembly and  the  words  "irregular  father-in-law"  were 
heard.  Eberbard  did  not  know  what  it  meant;  he 
went  on  with  his  statement.  Louder  and  louder  g^ew 
the  talking,  interspersed  with  joking  and  laughing,  till 
Eberbard  waa  scarcely  heard;  cold  perspiration  stood  on 
hia  brow.  The  burgomaster  sprang  to  bis  side  on  the 
platform,  and  exclaimed:  "He  who  does  not  listen 
quietly  to  a  man  like  Count  Wildenort,  is  not  worthy 
to  give  a  vote," 

There  was  a  profound  silence.  Eberbard  con- 
cluded with  the  words: 

"I  am  proud  enough  to  say  to  yon,  I  ask  you  not 
to  give  me  your  votes,  I  only  announce  that  I  stand 
for  the  election." 

He  left  the  assembly,  begging  his  friends  to  stay 
behind.  He  rode  homewards,  absorbed  in  the  tbougbt 
that  he  had  rather  separated  himself  from  the  world 
than  conquered  it. 

When  be  bad  reached  his  own  land  in  the  valley, 
he  alighted,  ajid  gave  orders  to  some  field  labourers. 
Wben  he  again  T&tnme.d  to  the  high  road,  he  met  the 
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letter  carrier,   wlio  Landed  him  several  letters.     Eber- 
Lard  opened  the  first  aad  read: 

"Your  daughter  has  fallen  iato  dishonour,  and 
Etands  in  high  repute  as  the  king's  mistress;  tho  land 
owes  to  her  the  restoration  of  the  ecclesiastical  ministry. 
—  If  yon  doubt  it,  ask  the  first  person  you  meet  in 
the  streets  of  the  capital.  Unhappy  father  of  a  happy 
daughter  I" 

It  was  signed:  "The  public  voice." 

Eberhard  tore  the  letter  and  gave  the  shreds  to 
the  winds,  which  carried  them  away  across  the  fields. 

"Anonymous  letters,"  said  he,  "ate  the  meanest 
things,  they  are  even  lower  than  cowardly  assassination, 
and  yet  — "  It  was  as  if  the  wind  which  carried  the 
shreds  of  paper  away,  brought  back  one  word  to  Eber- 
hard's  ear,  a  word  which  he  had  heard  to-day  in  the 
assembly.  Did  they  not  say,  "irregular  father-in-law?" 
Eberhard  struck  his  brow  —  it  was  like  a  burning 
arrow  passing  through  his  hrain.  He  opened  the  second 
letter  and  read: 

"You  will  not  believe  how  matters  stand  with  your 
daughter.  Ask  him  who  was  once  your  friend,  ask 
the  physician  upon  his  honour  and  conscience;  he  will 
acknowledge  the  truth  to  you.  Save  what  is  still  to 
be  saved.  Then  will  the  writer  of  these  words  call 
himself 

One  who  esteems  you." 

Eberhard  did  not  tear  this  letter.  The  paper  trembled 
in  hia  hand.  A  mist  seemed  to  rise  suddenly  before 
his  eyes,  one  new  veil  ever  after  another;  he  passed 
his  hands  over  his  eyes,  but  it  still  remained;  he 
wanted,  to  read  the  letter  again,  but  he  could  not 
dedpher  a  character,     He  crumpled  up  the  i^a-'^t.^  «xA 
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put  it  into  hiB  'waistcoat  pocket;  it  was  like  fire  against 
his  heart;  he  sat  down  by  the  wayside,  and  every  ob- 
ject seemed  whirling  before  him-— what  was  he  to  do? 
—  they  ■would  smile  at  the  court  if  he  went  to  fetch 
her  —  they  would  be  very  gracious  to  him.  Only,  no 
scene!  no  commotion!  it  would  be  said  —  only  let 
everything  be  settled  quietly,  let  there  be  nothing  ex- 
citing, let  courtesy  be  strictly  maintained  thongh  all  is 
tiunnlt  within!  Always  to  smile  though  the  heart  is 
bursting!  "We  live  in  a  civilized  world,  and  this  is 
called  cnltivation,  good  manners. —  Oh!  you  are  right, 
it's  all  play  with  you,  you  can  always  be  courteous,  al- 
ways cool  and  reserved!  Fye!  that  I  got  so  far  as  to 
expend  niy  last  powers  on  this  miserable  bit  of  a 
world.  Pye  upon  me!  But  I  have  met  with  my  re- 
tribution. I  wished  to  save  myself  in  the  hurly-burly 
of  my  life,  and  I  have  lost  my  children.  What  a 
devil  of  sophistry  lurks  in  every  man!  I  persuaded 
myself  that  the  freedom  in  which  my  children  grew 
up,  was  the  best  and  most  natural  thing,  and  it  was 
only  a  vain  palliation  of  my  own  lameness.  Because 
I  did  not  like  the  incessant  duty  of  watching  over 
them,  I  have  let  them  go  to  ruin,  persuading  myself 
that  their  healthy  nature  could  develop  itself.  And 
now  here  I  stand,  and  I  must  feteh  my  child  .... 

Eberhard  started,  so  that  he  almost  fell  backwards, 
as  the  horse,  that  was  fastened  to  a  tree  near  him,  sud- 
denly neighed  loudly.     A  labourer,  who  was  returning 
from  the    field    with  two    farm    horses,    stopped    smiim 
asked;  fl 

"Noble  master,  what's  the  matter  with  you?" 
The  labourer  unfastened  the  horse,  Eberhard  got 
up  quickly,    and  without  saying  a  word,   went  up  the 
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monntain  to  the  manor-house.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if 
he  were  snrroEnded  by  intangihle  electric  clouds, 
which  drew  him  backwards;  but  he  stepped  vigorously 
OB,  ever  forwards.  He  reached  the  manor-house.  He 
grasped  hold  of  the  pillars  at  the  entrance.  Every- 
thing swam  before  him,  still  he  did  not  give  way.  He 
went  through  the  stables  and  the  bams,  he  saw  the 
men  storing  away  the  fodder,  and  he  paused  long  to 
look  at  them.  Then  he  went  through  the  whole  house, 
contemplating  everything  as  if  inquiringly,  in  the  large 
bow-windowed  room,  he  lingered  long  before  a  picture 
of  Inna.  She  was  seven  years  old  when  that  picture 
hod  been  painted,  a  beautiful  large-eyed  child,  re- 
presented in  the  most  natural  attitude,  awkward  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  graceful;  the  ptwnter  had  frished 
to  put  a  nosegay  into  the  child's  hand,  hut  the  child 
had  said:  "I  won't  have  dead  flowere,  I  will  have  a 
pot,  and  a  living  flower  in  it."  Ahl  she  had  such  aweet 
words  and  ideas!  And  there  she  stood  in  all  the 
charm  of  childish  grace,  with  a  pot  of  flowering  roses 
in  her  hand,  with  rosy  cheeks,  and  rosy  blossoms  in 
her  hand.  "A  rose  gathered,  before  the  tempest  stripped 
it  of  its  petals."  —  Those  last  words  of  Emilia  Galotti 
"passed  through  his  mind.  He  groaned  aloud:  "No,  I 
am  not  so  strong  as  that!" 

He  rang.  When  the  servant  entered,  he  had  for- 
gotten what  he  wished;  he  tried  to  recollect;  and  from 
the  chaos  of  his  thoughts,  as  it  were,  he  brought  oat 
the  simple  order,   that  the   carriage  shotUd  be  made 

"The  travelling  carriage!"  he  called  out  after  the 
servant.  As  he  passed  by  the  library,  he  paused  for 
a  while,  and  looked  at  the  door.    In  there,  thought  he, 
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i  many  strong  and  migbty  miodB  —  why  do  tliey 
sot  now  come  to  help?  There  is  no  other  help,  than 
from  ours  elves. 

He  went  down  the  steps,  holding  often  by  the 
baluster.  As  if  half  angry  with  the  weakness  which 
was  mastering  him,  he  drew  himself  up  erect  In  the 
court-yard,  ha  gave  the  order,  in  words  that  were 
Btrikingly  iadistiact,  that  the  carriage  should  drive  oa 
to  the  valley,  where  he  would  meet  it  Half  way  up 
the  mountain,  he  sat  down  suddenly  on  a  heap  of 
stones,  and  gazed  upon  the  world  around  him. 

What  was  passing  before  his  eye,  and  within  his 
mind?  He  looked  at  the  tree  which  he  had  planted 
here,  at  the  spot  where  a  messenger  had  brought  him 
the  tidings  of  Irma's  birth.  There  was  the  soil  which 
the  child  had  first  trod,  the  trees  which  she  had  first 
seen,  the  sky,  the  woods,  the  mountains,  the  lake,  —  there 
grow  the  flowers,  there  fly  the  birds,  and  there  the 
cows  graze  —  everthing,  everything  is  ghostlike,  no- 
thing any  longer,  thought  he,  can  greet  her  purely,  she 
can  never  again  approach  a  creature,  a  tree,  a  flower, 
for  she  b  an  outcast  before  them,  they  are  pure,  and 
she  —  she  is  .  .  .  The  world  is  a  Paradise  and  she  is 
expelled  from  it,  and  must  wander  about  a  restless 
fugitive;  she  may  deaden  her  feelings,  she  may  smile, 
jest,  and  dissemble  —  but  the  sun  dissembles  not,  the 
earth  dissembles  not,  and  deep  within  her  conscience 
there  can  be  no  dissimulation  either.  She  has  killed 
the  world,  killed  herself,  and  yet  she  lives  —  dead  in 
a  dead  world.  How  can  it  be  possible?  It  is  not!  I 
am  mad!  I  will  not  punish  her,  I  will  not  correct  her, 
she  shall  only  know  what  she  is.  Her  acknowledgment 
shall  be  her  pnuishment  and  her  cure.     I  will  caat 
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away  all  palliatmg  words;  she  ehall  know,  see,  ac- 
knowledge — 

A  man  working  on  the  road  came  up  to  the  count, 
and  asked  him  if  he  were  not  well,  that  he  sat  on  the 
heap  of  atones, 

"Not  well?"  groaned  Eberhard.  "Not  well?  I 
should  be  well,  if  I  .  .  ." 

He  got  up  and  went  on. 

A  mourning  mother  can  weep;  but  not  a  father. 

His  head  fell  on  his  breast.  He  saw  blooming  roses, 
which  should  have  adorned  her  head,  he  saw  thoma, 
which  should  have  torn  her  brow;  anger  and  sorrow 
were  confused  within  him;  anger  raved,  and  sorrow 
wept;  anger  would  have  carried  him  away  and  endowed 
him  with  gigantic  power,  that  he  might  have  shattered 
the  whole  world  to  pieces,  sorrow  would  have  crushed 
Ms  innermost  sonl. 

Suddenly  he  started  up,  and  as  if  pursued  by  a 
storm,  he  hurried  away  over  the  ditch,  across  the 
meadow,  on  to  the  apple-tree. 

"That  is  the  tree  .  .  .  ,  it  is  rich  with  rosy  fruit, 
it  ...  .  and  she?  ....  alasl  life  is  a  merciless  thing!" 

A  deep  sorrowful  cry  escaped  from  him.  The 
labourer  on  the  road  above  beard  it,  the  coachman  with 
the  carriage  below  heard  it  too.  They  ran  to  the  spot 
They  found  Eberhard  lying  with  his  face  towards  the 
ground.  Foam  stood  on  his  lips.  He  could  no  longer 
speak,  and  they  carried  him  to  his  castle. 
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THIRD  CHAPTEB. 
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At.t,  schoolB,  offices,  and  worksbopa,  were 
the  capital,  nothing  but  women  and  children  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  streeta,  except  sometimes  a  noisy  group  of 
men,  who  qnickly  disappeared  within  a  large  bnilding. 
It  was  election  day.  The  whole  life  of  the  city,  with 
its  thoUBand  separate  interests  and  modes  of  tjionght, 
was  concentrated  in  its  innermost  feelings  into  one 
point;  it  was  as  if  a  great  soul  were  commnning  with 
itself.  A  fabnlons  stillness  lay  upon  the  desolate 
streets  on  this  bright  day.  The  physician's  carriage 
came  fi^m  Bruno's  honse  and  stopped  at  the  town-hail. 
Gnnther  alighted,  went  upstairs,  and  gave  his  vote. 
As  a  much  occupied  physician  he  was  allowed  to  vote 
out  of  turn.  He  came  back  te  his  carriage,  and  drove 
home.  When  he  entered  the  sitting  room,  his  vdfe 
gave  him  a  telegram  which  bad  just  arrived.     Gunther 


the  matter  with  you,"  cried  Frau  Oonther, 
iver  before  Been  her  husband's  face  changa 


"What 
for  she  had 

He  held  out  the  telegram  to  her,  and  she  read; 

"Count  Eberhard  Wildenort  suddenly  attacked  with 
paralysis  and  deprived  of  speech.    Communicate  tidings 
to  son  aud  daughter.     To  come  at  once  and  if  posuble    , 
yourself. 

Distrii^t  physician  Dr.  Mann." 

"You  are  going,"  said  Frau  Gunther  in  an  agitated! 
and  scarcely  inquiring  tone.     Gunther  nodded. 
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"I  have  a  request  to  make,"  continued  Fran 
GuQther.  Gnnther  made  s  sign  with  his  hand ;  it 
seemed  as  if  his  tongue  were  paralysed  also. 

"I  should  like  to  go  too,"  said  she. 

"I  don't  understand  you." 

"Sit  down,"  said  the  wife,  and  when  Gunther  had 
seated  himself,  she  laid  her  gentle  hand  upon  his  high 
forehead;  his  conntenance  brightened  and  she  said: 

"William,  I  see  here  a  terrible  fate;  let  me  take 
my  part  in  alleviating  and  soothing  if  possible.  I  can 
transport  myself  into  the  heart  of  die  mined  child,  for 
whom  this  message  is  intended.  Who  knows  whether 
this  is  not  due  to  her  condnct.  —  I  will  stand 
hy  Countess  Irma,  aa  if  she  were  an  unfortunate 
of  the  streets  although  she  drives  in  a  carriage. 
And  if  the  poor  girl  repels  me,  I  will  not  give  way. 
I  know  not  what  may  happen,  but  it  may  he  that  she 
may  like  to  lay  her  head,  scourged  by  the  furies,  on 
the  heart  of  a  woman.  I  heg  you  to  let  me  go  with 
you." 

"I  have  notliing  against  it;  prepare  everything  in 
readiness  for  the  journey." 

He  drove  to  Bruno. 

"Your  party  is  beaten  in  the  election  contest,"  ei- 
elaimed  Bruno,  on  seeing  Ganther's  air  of  sadness. 

"Not  yet,"  replied  Gunther,  and  in  a  gentle  manner 
he  communicated  the  tidings  to  Bruno. 

Bruno  turned  away,  gathered  together  quickly  some 
letters,  which  lay  on  the  table,  and  locked  them  up  in 
his  desk.  He  was  soon  ready  to  go  with  Gunther  to 
Irma,  and  they  communicated  the  sorrowfiil  news  to 
her,  with  the  greatest  care. 

"I  knew  it,  I  knew  it!"  cried  Irma.    Not  a  word 
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more  escaped  her.  She  went  into  her  bedroom  and 
threw  herself  on  the  bed;  but  she  bad  scarcely  touched 
the  pillows,  than  she  raised  herself  again  as  if  thrown 
back,  and  kaelt  down  on  the  floor,  and  swooned  away. 
When  she  returned  to  the  reception  room,  her  features 
looked  rigid.  She  gave  some  hasty  orders  for  the 
journey  to  the  servant  and  her  waiting  maid.  The 
physician  left  to  ask  for  leave  of  absence;  he  promised 
also  to  manage  all  that  was  necessary  for  Irma. 

"You  ought  to  hid  adieu  to  the  queen,"  said  Bruno. 

"No,  no!"  cried  Irma  vehemently.  "I  cannot  and 
I  will  not!" 

There  was  no  servant  in  the  ante-room-  There  was 
a  knock  at  the  door.  Irma  started.  "Was  the  king 
himself  coming?" 

"Come  in!"  said  Bruno. 

Frau  Gunther  entered. 

"You  here?  And  why?"  Irma's  face  inquired,  but 
she  could  not  bring  out  a  word. 

Frau  Gunther  esplEiined  simply,  that  she  had  heard 
of  the  unhappy  message,  and  begged  of  Irma  that  as 
a  token  of  friendship,  she  might  be  allowed  to  ac- 
company  her. 

"Thanh  yon,  thank  you  heartily!"  eiclaimed  Irma. 

"Then  you  grant  my  request?" 

"Thank  you.  I  will  thank  you  on  my  knees,  but 
I  beg  you  not  to  make  mo  talk  just  now." 

"It  is  not  necessary,  dear  Countess, "  began  Fran 
Gunther,  "you  have  apparently  neglected  or  forgotten 
me,  judging  by  outward  facts,  but  in  your  own  heart 
you  have  neither  neglected  nor  forgotten  me,  and  even 
were  it  so,  in  an  hour  I  was  at  home  with  your 
feeUngB  and  yoa  "witti  mmi,"     "Ina^  iM.\eed  her  bands 
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aa  if  in  defence,  as  if  the  good  worda  were  striking  her 
like  arrows.  Fran  Guntlier  continned  in  a  calming 
tone;  "You  will  do  me  a  kindness,  by  permitting  me 
to  do  you  a  kindness.  You  have  no  mother,  perhaps 
too  — ■  soon  no  father  — " 

Irma  groaned  alond  and  pressed  her  hands  to  her 
eyes. 

"Dear  child,"  said  Fran  Gnnther,  laying  her  hand 
on  Irma's  ana.  Irma  writhed.  —  "Bear  child,  the 
world  is  full  of  people,  bo  that  the  one  who  sympathizes 
and  yet  is  not  litmself  afflicted,  may  he  a  support  to 
another  when  he  falls,  and  a  light  to  him  when  all  is 
dark.  I  beg  you,  don't  be  proud,  let  me  he  with  you 
in  everything  which  the  nest  few  days  may  bring 
upon  yon." 

"Proud?  prond?"  said  Irma,  clasping  Fran  Gunther's 
hand,  but  letting  it  quickly  go  again.  "No,  dear 
honoured  lady,  I  recognize  your  affectionate  intention, 
I  understand  ...  I  know  .  ,  .  everytliing  ...  I  could 
have  quietly  accepted  your  kind  action,  I  know  or  be- 
lieve that  I  conld  have  acted  so  too,  if  .  .  ." 

"That  is  the  best  and  only  thanks,"  said  Frau 
Gunther,  but  Irma  turned  away  and  continued: 

"I  beg  yon  not  to  torment  mo.  Tonr  husband  and 
my  brother  will  accompany  me,  I  beg  you  not  to  say 
a  word  more;  I  thank  you;  I  will  remember  you  and 
thank  yon." 

Gnnther  entered  again,  and  Irma  said: 

"Is  everything  ready?  Let  us  not  lose  a  moment." 
She  bowed  to  Fran  Gnnther.  She  would  gladly  have 
embraced  her,  but  she  conld  not. 

Fran  Gnnther,  who  had  never  before  aataTisA.  ■Asia 
palace,  had  now  come  to  auccont  8t  tumfti  ^'^-  '^'^'^ 


(ill  now  had  Irma  felt  heraelf  seised  with  sucli  fear 
and  horror  at  her  own  position,  —  never  till  now, 
when  pure  goodness  had  turned  to  lier  and  had  ex- 
tended a  Iiand  to  her. 

As  if  a  prey  to  demons,  she  felt  the  pain  of  no 
longer  daring  to  approach  the  pure.  She  could  hava 
fallen  down  before  Fran  Gunther,  but  she  stood  upright, 
looked  fixedly  at  her,  and  parsed  on. 

In  the  ante-room  the  parrot  screamed,  and  spread 
out  its  wings,  as  though  it  would  go  too,  still  crying 
oat  hia;  "Good  day,  Irma!" 

Ab  if  veiled  in  a  cloud,  Irma  went  along  the  cor- 
ridor. At  the  palace  gate,  she  was  met  hy  the  king, 
who  was  coming  out  of  the  park  with  Sclinabelsdorf; 
the  latter  had  several  despatches  in  his  hand;  be  looked 
cheerful,  for  he  had  had  tidings  of  victory. 

The  king  and  Schnabelsdorf  seemed  to  Irma  like 
imsty  forms.  She  had  a  double  black  veil  over  brar 
face,  for  she  had  no  wish  to  exhibit  her  grief-wom 
features  to  the  curiosity  of  the  court. 

The  king  approached,  but  she  could  not  throw  back 
her  veil,  and  he  who  was  now  standing  before  her, 
seemed  to  her  far,  far  away;  she  heard  his  iriendly 
and  of  coui-se  kind  words,  bat  she  knew  not  what 
he  said. 

The  king  held  out  his  hand  to  the  physician,  thea 
to  Bruno,  and  lastly  to  Irma  also.  He  pressed  her 
hand,  but  she  did  not  return  the  pressure. 

They  got  into  the  carriage.  Frau  Gnuther  had  her 
hand  still  on  the  carriage  door;  Irma  bent  down  and 
kissed  it;  and  they  drove  away. 

For  a  time,  not  a  word  was  said.  When  they  had 
passed  the  first  viWage,  "Biutio  ^iSe.  l!i^^. ».  ii%w-,  aaying^ 
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to  his  aister  who  iras  eittiDg  opposite:  "I  am  a,  man, 
and  a  man  mast  meet  the  inevitable  with  calmness 
and  composure.  Show  too  now,  that  yon  have  a  strong 

Irma  made  no  reply.  She  threw  back  her  veil, 
and  looked  out  of  the  window.  The  departnre  had 
taken  place  so  quickly,  that  she  was  only  now  coming 
lo  herself,  and  breathing  freely. 

"You  ought  though  to  have  taken  a  personal  fare- 
well of  the  queen,"  hegan  Bruno  again  in  a  composed 
tone.  The  long  silence  was  painful  to  him;  such  evil 
hours  ought  to  he  made  to  pass  as  well  na  they  can. 
Aa  Irma  still  continued  ailent,  he  added:  "Ton  know 
too,  the  queen's  tender  nature  is  so  easily  wounded 
and  offended." 

Inna  still  made  no  reply.     Gnnther  however  said: 

"Yes,  to  offend  the  queen,  were  sacrilege.  It  could 
only  he  a  barbarous  heart,  which  would  shake  her  be- 
lief in  the  goodness  and  veracity  of  mankind." 

Gunther  uttered  this  with  an  enei^  and  haete, 
which  was  generally  not  usual  with  him.  Irma  felt 
herself  cut  to  the  heart.  Had  she  committed  sacrilege? 
And  then  the  thought  gradually  rose  within  her  mind: 
the  queen  is  his  ideal,  and  the  king  is  mine.  Who 
knows,  whether  under  the  mask  of  congeniality  of 
mind  .  .  .  Irma  let  her  veil  fall  over  her  face  again; 
her  breath  went  quickly,  her  cheeks  glowed.  Who 
knowfi,  she  thought,  but  he  ...  .  must  also  torn  to 
others  .  .  .  nothing  is  quite  ...  no  one  .  .  .  She  had 
a  feeling,  as  if  she  must  say  something,  and  at  last  she 
brought  out  the  words; 

"The  qneen  deserves  to  have  a  friend  like  you." 

"I  put  myself  beside  you,"  ifc5^«4.G(Mn.*i!asn  wjlis^-^--, 


"1   believe  we  are  both  worthj  of  the   friendsUp  i 
this  true  aoul." 

"Ydq  believe   then  in    the    friendship    of  i 
people  of  different  sex?"  inquired  Bmso. 

"I  know  it,"  replied  Gunther. 

"It  or  yo»?  Which  do  you  mean?"  asked  Bnuial 
and  he  langbed;  then  quickly  remembering  the  sad'l 
occasion  of  the  journey,  his  face  grew  Bcrii 

The  physician  made  no  reply. 

At  the  first  posting  house,  they  met  noisy  groups  of  ^ 
people.     The  post-master  informed  the  travellers,  that 
the  election  contest  was  now  going  on,  tliat  it  was  very 
warm,  but  that  the  party  of  the  Blacks  would  be  over- 
thrown here. 

Bnmo  had  alighted,  and  he  asked  the  postilion: 

"My  good  fellow- citizen,  have  yon  already  exer 
cised  to-day  your  sovereign  rightof  vote?" 

"Yes,  and  against  the  Blacks," 

They  drove  on. 
I  At  the  succeeding  posting  houses,  Bruno  did  Qot4 
alight.  They  were  approaching  Eberhard's  district.  ■ 
When  they  changed  horses  at  the  assize-town,  they'J 
heard  the  load  shont  of:  "Long  live  Connt  Wildeuortl'l 
Triumph!" 

"What  is  that?"  inquired  Gunther  fi^m  the  car-J 
riage  door. 

It  was  explained  to  him,   that  in   spite  of  all  tbs  ■ 
efforts   of  the  Blacks,    Count  jEberhard  would  obt^  ' 
the  victory,  that  the  opposition  party  had  spread  abroad 
a  base  report  to  dishonour  the  old  count,  but  that  what 
they  had  brought  forward  as  a  hindrance  had  been  a 
stumbling  block  to  the  Blacks  themselves;  forithadbeea.  J 
aaiverBaily  sail  ft\8.\.  a.  ia^iia  'ir  tisA  Taa^onaible  for  h' 
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child,  and  that  all  the  greater  reiipect  tihould  be  now 
shewn  him.  —  Irma  drew  herself  back  into  the  dark 
corner  of  the  carriage  and  held  her  breath. 

They  drove  on  without  a  word. 

Bruno  said  that  it  was  too  hot  for  him  in  the  car- 
riage, and  besides  that  ho  conld  not  bear  sitting  back- 
wai-ds;  still  he  would  by  no  means  suffer  tho  physician 
to  change  places  with  bim;  he  ordered  the  carriage  to 
stop,  and  placed  himself  on  the  back  seat  by  the  side 
of  the  waiting  maid,  the  lacquey  now  occupying  the 
hox  with  the  coachman.  Irma  took  off  her  hat  and 
laid  her  head  back;  her  head  was  so  heavy.  Now  and 
then  when  they  drove  up  the  steep  road,  and  the  pre- 
cipice below  was  visible,  Irma  quickly  raised  herself; 
she  longed  to  throw  herself  from  the  carriage  down 
into  tlie  abyss,  but  ever  again  she  leaned  wearily  back. 
Gunther  too  remained  silent  and  so  they  drove  on 
through  the  night  without  a  word. 

Once  the  maid  was  on  the  point  of  laughing  aloud, 
but  Brnuo  huahed  her. 


FOURTH  CHAPTER. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  tiie  travellers  reached 
caatto  Wildenort. 

The  servant  said  the  count  was  sleeping  and  that 
the  physician  from  tho  valley  was  with  him. 

When  the  newly  arrived  entered  the  ante-room,  the 
district  doctor  came  to  them  from  the  sick  room;  he 
wished  to  communicate  the  case  to  Gunther.  Gunthen 
begged  him  not  to  report  it  to  \»m  ffli,\iftVa-^-''o\scs!S&- 

tM  lAt  Seuhla.  II.  "^ 
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Beea  the  sick    man,     He   went  softly  witL 
Bnmo  into  the  room. 

Eberhard  lay  in  hed,  hia  head  supported  by  pillowH, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  open;  be  stared  at  them  as  they 
entered,  but  without  any  sign  of  emotion,  as  if  they 
were  figures  in  a  dream. 

"Eberhard!  from  my  heart  I  greet  you,"  said 
Gunther.  The  sick  man  made  a  convulsive  start,  he 
moved  his  eyelids  quickly  up  and  down,  and  stretched 
out  his  hand  gropingly  towards  hia  old  friend,  but  the 
baod  sank  on  the  coverlet-,  Gunther  grasped  it  aitd 
held  it  fast 

Irma  stood  motionless,  she  could  not  bring  out  a 
word  nor  move  a  limb. 

"How  are  you,  father?"  said  Bruno. 

As  if  a  shot  had  whizzed  past  his  ear,  Eberhard 
turned  quickly  round,  and  sig'ned  that  Bruno  ehonld 
leave  the  room.  * 

Irma  knelt  down  by  the  bedside,  Eberhard  passaclS 
his  trembling  hand  over  her  face,  his  hand  became  wat'M 
with  her  tears,   but  suddenly  Eberhard  drew  It  back,     ■ 
as  if  he  had  touched  a  poisonous  creature;   ho  turned 
away  his  face  and  pressed  hia  brow  against  the  wall. 
And  thus  he  lay  for  some  time. 

Neither  Gunther  nor  Irma  spoke  a  word ;  voice 
failed  them  before  him,  to  whom  utterance  had  been 
denied.  Presently,  Ebexhard  turned  round  again,  and 
signed  to  his  daughter  with  a  gentle  movement,  that 
she  also  should  leave  the  room.     She  went. 

Oonthei  remained  alone  with  Eberhard.  It  was  the 
first  time  for  thirty  years,  that  the  two  friends  were 
together.  Eberhard  passed  Gnnther's  hand  over  bu 
ejes,  and  tken  6\ioftV\i.%\iBai, 
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"I  underatand,"  said  Gunther;  "yon  would  like 
to  weep ,  and  yon  cannot.  Do  you  comprehend  all 
I  Bay?" 

The  sick  man  nodded  in  aseent 

"Then  imagine  to  yourBelf,"  continued  Gunther,  and 
hiB  voice  had  a  deeply  comforting  tone,  "then  imagine 
to  yourself,  that  the  years  which  we  have  been  separated, 
are  but  an  hour.  Our  measure  of  time  ia  different  Don't 
you  remember,  how  you  often  used  to  exclaim  in  mo- 
ments of  exaltation:  'Now,  have  we  not  lived  centuries!'" 
A  convulsive  movement  passed  over  the  features  of  the 
sick  man,  just  as  when  some  weeping  one,  pleased  with 
a  kindly  thought,  tries  to  smile  and  yet  cannot. 

Eberhard  attempted  to  trace  letters  on  the  coverlet, 
but  Gunther  could  only  decipher  them  with  difficulty. 

The  sick  man  pointed  to  a  table,  on  which  books 
and  writings  lay.  Gunther  brought  several  of  them  to 
him.  The  invalid  signed  that  none  were  what  he 
wanted;  at  last  Gunther  brought  a  small  manuscript 
pamphlet.  On  the  cover  stood  the  title  "Self-Deliver- 
ance." The  sick  man  nodded  gladly,  as  if  he  were 
welcoming  some  happy  occurrence. 

"You  have  written  it  yourself.  Shall  I  read  you 
some  of  it?" 

Eberhard  nodded.  Gunther  sat  down  by  his  bed, 
and  read: 

"In  the  day  and  hour,  when  my  mind  is  obscured, 
may  this  tend  to  enlighten  me. 

"I  have  always  reflected  within  myself.  I  have 
wished  to  comprehend  my  own  self,  not  as  I  am  in 
time,  not  determined  by  any  standing  point,  nor  by 
any  deed.     I  see  myself,  bat  yet  1  camvot  a.ij^t^^-tA. 
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I  heart  afwM 


It  IB  a  drop  of  dew,  shat  np  in  the  1 
rock. 

"There  are  hours  when  I  am  the  ideal  of  myaelt 
bat  there  are  hoars  too,  when  I  am  the  caricature  of 
myself.  How  shall  I  conceive  the  real  being?  What 
am  I? 

"I  perceive  myself  as  something  belonging  to  tba 
aniverse  and  to  eternity.  I 

"When  I  comprehend  tliia  —  and  they  are  blessedl 
minates  which  grow  into  iiours  —  then  there  is  onlyB 
life  fiir  me,  no  death,  neither  for  me  nor  for  the  world  I 
generally.  J 

"In  my  dying  hoar,  I  sboald  like  to  be  as  clearly 
I  am  now,    that  I  am  in  God   and  Gfod 


"Religion  may  lay  claim  to  warmth  of  feeling  and 
brightnees  of  imagination  —  on  the  other  hand  we  have 
attuned  to  a  cleamesa  which  comprises  both  feeling 
and  imagination. 

"Often  in  restless  days,  when  I  would  have  even 
compelled  the  Infinite  One  to  be  constant  to  me,  it 
has  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  were  disBolving  away,  and 
vanishing,  and  disappearing,  I  have  longed  to  know, 
what  is  God?  a 

"I  have  now  the  answer  of  our  great  master:  'Ho* 
man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,'  bnt  each  man  has  *W 
clear  idea  or  conception  of  bim.  ! 

"The  old  conunandment:  'Thou  shalt  not  make  to 
thyself  any  image  of  God'  —  signifies  to  ub;  Thon 
can'tt  -"ake  to  thyself  any  image  of  God.     Every 

iio  ,  the  lioagl''  '   has  in  it  the  ideB'V~ 
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"We  muBt  think  of  ourselves  as  a  part  of  Gtod  — 
Bays  Spinoza. 

"While  my  mind  has  been  striving  to  graap  the 
vhole,  I  have  perceived  what  it  means,  when  he  says: 
The  human  mind  is  a  part  of  the  divine  mind. 

"From  the  ever  agitated  sea,  there  emerges  a  drop, 
it  is  a  second  of  time  —  they  call  it  seventy  years  — - 
illuminated  and  illuminating  with  sunlight,  and  then 
the  drop  suilis  below  again. 

"The  individual  man,  such  as  he  is  born  and  cul- 
tivated, is  aa  it  were  a  thought,  entering  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  consciottsaesa  of  God;  he  dies,  and  sinks 
below  again  beneath  the  threshold  of  consciousness. 
But  ho  does  not  perish,  he  remains  in  eternity,  just 
as  each  thought  remains  in  its  after-effect. 

"If  I  now  conceive  a  chain,  a  variety  of  such  thoughts 
of  God,  and  if  I  call  them  people,  the  whole  genius 
of  mankind  appears  on  the  threshold  of  consciousness, 
so  soon  as  the  race  assumes  a  high  place  in  history. 

"If,  however,  one  conceives  the  races  as  one,  this 
is  just  humankind,  or  the  totality  of  thought,  the 
consciousness  of  God  and  of  the  world. 

"Giddiness  has  often  seized  me,  when  I  have 
thought  that  now  I  was  standing  firm  on  the  precipi- 
tous height. 

"When  the  hour  comes  which  man  calls  his  last, 
it  then  is  my  last  wish  that  these  thoughts  should  once 
again  glow  through  me,  and  deliver  me.  Tliere  is  no 
separation  of  mortal  and  immortal  life,  they  flow  into 
each  other  and  are  one. 

"The  clear  perception  and  the  consciousness  that 
)  one  with  God,  and  with  tha  ■«U(i\ft  M.-Qvi<4rsa,Na 
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the  highest  bleauedness.    Ho  who  has  this  conacbasnesa 
never  dies,  but  lives  the  everlastiiig  life. 

"Come  to  me  once  more,  thou  spirit  of  cleamefis,  in 
that  honr  when  I  sink  .... 

"The  dust  cleaves  to  my  wings,  as  to  those  of  the 
lark  which  I  see  soaring  there  into  ether,  from  the 
furrows  of  the  field.  The  furrows  of  the  field  are  as 
pure  as  the  ether,  the  worm  as  the  lark  — ■  in  the  lost, 
and  apparently  mined,  there  ia  still  something  divine. 
And  if  my  eye  grows  dim  —  I  have  seen  the  eternal, 
—  I  have  looked  into  eternal  things.  Free  ahove  all 
distortion  and  self-destruution,  the  undying  mind  soars 
aloft. " 

Guuther  had  read;  Eberhard  now  laid  hia  hand  on 
his  lips,  then  looked  ^edly  into  his  face. 

"  You  have  wrestled  honourably  irith  yourself  and 
the  highest  ideas,"  said  Gunther,  but  his  voice  trembled 
with  another  grief  than  that  of  death. 

Eberhard  closed  his  eyes.    When  Gunther  saw  t; 
the  eick  man  was  sleeping  soundly,  h 

He  now  saw  that  Irma  was  sitting  behind  the  1: 
screen.     He  signed -to  her,  and  slie  left  the  r 

"Ton  have  heard  every  thing?"  asked  Gunther. 
"I  only  came  a  few  minutes  ago." 
Irma  desired  the  perfect  truth  respecting  the  o 
ditiott  of  her  father.     Gunther  owned  that  there   ' 
3  of  recovery,  though  the  time  of  death  n 


to  be  d 
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and  then  returned  into  the  sick  i 
behind  ''"■  lied-si 


;overed  her  face  with  her  handi 
3  sat  ther 


district  doctmr.j 


wnrda  him  and  said  hastily:  "Our  friend  liere  has  al- 
ready quieted  me;  there  is  not,  thank  God,"  —  his 
tongue  faltered  at  the  expressinu  —  "any  imminent 
danger;  quiet  my  sister  also." 

Gunther  made  no  reply.  He  saw  that  Bruno  wished 
to  appear  to  recognize  no  immediate  danger,  and  Gun- 
ther was  courtier  enough,  not  to  urge  t!ie  truth  upon 
one  who  did  not  wish  to  hoar  it.  He  returned  to  Irma, 
Bruno  following  him  to  cheer  his  sister.  She  shook 
her  head,  but  he  paid  no  regard  to  it,  and  said  he 
wanted  to  gain  strength  and  endurance  for  the  sad 
period  that  was  hefore  them;  hut  in  reality  he  wanted 
to  ride  out,  that  he  might  avoid  the  terrihle  moment. 
Why  expose  himself  to  agitation  where  there  was  no 
help  to  offer? 

The  morning  began  to  dawn.  The  sick  ma.ii  still 
lay  quietly. 

"He  breathes  more  easily,"  said  Irma,  scarcely 
whispering  the  words. 

The  physician  nodded  consolingly. 


FIFTH  CHAPTER. 

Bkuno  went  down  the  steps  with  a  firm  iread.  He 
had  had  his  horse  taken  some  way  from  the  castle. 

"If  only  it  were  not  this  stnpid  dying,"  said  he  to 
As  he  placed  his  foot  in  the  stirrup  some- 
thing behind  him  pulled  his  coat  —  could  it  he  the  hand 
of  his  fatlier?  or  was  it  some  spirit-hand  clutching  him? 
He  started  back.  His  coat  had  caught  in  a  buckle. 
He  freed  himself,  and  was  on  the  point  of  raising  his 
riding-whip    over  the  inattentive  gr6om^  when,  vt  fUr 
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enrred  to  him  that  this  was  an  unseasonable  prooeed- 
ing.  Hia  father  was  ill,  Beriously  ill,  aye,  perhaps,  it 
might  be,  although  the  physician  had  so  quieted  him, 
—  no,  now  was  not  the  time  to  punish  a  subordinate; 
it  should  not  be  said  that  Bruno  had  chastised  his 
groom  at  such  a  moment,  Fitz,  who  put  the  buckle 
in  order,  stooped  down  as  if  he  already  felt  the  riding- 
whip  on  his  back;  and  he  looked  up  astonished  when  J 
his  master  said  in  the  gentlest  tone: 

"Yea,  good  Fitz,  you  haven't  slept  either,  and  yonl 
are  full  of  uneasiness,  I  can  see.  Lay  down  now  £«■ 
an  honr  to  rest,  you  need  not  ride  with  me.  Leavsl 
your  horse  saddled.  If  anytliing  happens  at  home,  do  1 
you  or  Anton  ride  after  me  to  fetch  me,  keeping,  | 
always  the  direct  path  where  the  forest 
cleared;  np  there  hy  the  Gamshiihel,  by  the  bridle- J 
road,  before  it  goes  up  the  hill,  I  shall  torn  baclc^ 
and  ride  home  through  the  valley.  Do  yon  hear? 
Don't  forgetl  There,  now  go  and  sleep,  but  don't 
unsaddle  your  horse  • —  pay  attention;  do  you  hew?" 

Fitz  looked  astonished  at  his  master,  who  now  rode 
away. 

Bruno  trotted  along  to  the  forest,  towards  a  pait; 
where  the  wood  had  been  cleared,  and  wliich  was  now' 
nsedas  pasture-land;  he  rode  easily  here  npon  the  tta^ 
ground,  and  the  morning  coolness  was  refreshing. 

The  golden  glow  of  morning  trembled  through  the 
forest,  and  sparkled  on  the  dewdropa,  on  grass-blade, 
and  tree.  "The  amount  of  wood  to  the  right  and  left 
was  splendid;  Bruno  nodded,  and  said  to  himself: 
"How  capitally  he  has  understood  forest  matters!  No; 
I  won't  do  him  that  wrong.  Ill  have  the  forest  well 
looked  aAec  —  I  ■Mon't  cut  it  down.' 
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The  load  sow  lay  along  a  level  tract.      Bmno  put 

gpurs  to  his  horse  and  rode  on  at  a  gallop.  Saddenly 
he  paused;  he  waa  in  a  neighbourhood  which  he  did 
not  know.  There  had  heen  a  swamp  here  formerly, 
and  it  was  now  a  vast  arable  land,  on  which  the  sheaves 
of  ripened  com  lay  thickly  placed. 

Bruno  turned  towards  the  labourers  who  were  bind- 
ing the  sheaves.  The  foreman  informed  the  young 
master  that  his  father  had  drained  the  swamp, and  that 
this  was  now  the  beat  land  belonging  to  the  whole 
property.  He  held  out  a  handful  of  ears  to  Brnno, 
and  said:  "Take  them  la  ray  master,  your  fatlier;  he'll 
be  certainly  thinking  of  us  on  hia  sick  bed." 

Bruno  declined  them,  and  giving  the  foreman  some 
money,  he  rode  on  further;  but  he  called  again  to  the 
man  thntif  his  groom  should  come  after  him,  he  should 
tell  liim  that  his  master  was  riding  towards  the  Gams- 
It  was  silent  and  solitary  in  the  wood.  Bruno  heard 
nothing  but  the  crack  of  whips  behind  him;  the  labour- 
ers were  bringing  in  the  first  harvest  from  the  newly- 
recovered  land.  He  let  his  horse  go  at  a  foot's  pace, 
for  no  one  saw  him  here,  and  he  lighted  a  cigar. 
When  he  had  reached  the  high  level  ground,  he  again 
rode  on  at  a  brisk  trot.  The  sheep  were  grazing  here; 
Bmno  rode  up  to  the  shepherd  and  commissioned  him 
also  with  regard  to  his  groom;  it  was  a  comfort  to  him 
to  feel  that  he  took  so  much  care  that  they  should 
surely  find  him.  The  sheep  bleated  behind  him.  He 
looked  involuntarily  round,  for  it  sounded  bo  melan- 
choly; but  as  if  he  would  calm  himself  by  doing  so, 
he  patted  his  horse's  neck,  and  taking  up  hia  reins, 
be  sat  more  erect  in  hia  saddle.     Hia  ^altv  «^'>?cv'S»^ 
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thTiiit|;li  An  opening  in  the  forest  The  valley  lay 
below  in  the  bright  sunlight  The  thought  passed 
throttgh  his  mind  —  how  many  poor  people  are  here 
who  have  nothing,  and  whose  days  are  consamed  with 
the  care  of  how  they  shall  live?  —  why  cannot  one 
pnrcliftao  their  vital  power,  add  their  years  to  Lis  own, 
and  go  on  ever  living?  The  stupid  people  are  right, 
when  thoy  regard  us  aa  nothing  more  than  themselves, 
for  we  too  mnst  die,  and  of  the  same  maladies  aa 
they  .  .  .  Here  all  is  full  of  life- — tree,  and  beaai,  and 
nrnn,  —  and  in  the  castle  up  yonder  there  lies  a  man 
dyinp,  so  thoy  think;  and  perhaps  at  this  very  moment 
bo  is  dyinp:-  This  air  may  bear  bis  last  breath  —  where 
is  it?  Why  does  not  the  horror  of  death  pass  through 
all  his  property,  through  tree,  and  man,  and  beast? 
All  ought  to  live  with  him  and  die  with  him!  It  is 
his.     This  wretchedness  .  .  . 

"I'ni  a  poor  woman  —  give  me  something,"  said 
»  figure,  swddenly  springing  out  of  the  thicket  It 
WA9  the  old  Zeuaa. 

Bruno  stai'ted  as  if  a  ghost  had  appeared  to  him. 
He  put  spnrs  to  bis  borso  and  rode  away,  and  it  was 
lonjt  before  ho  halted. 

As  if  of  itself,  the  intemipted  train  of  thotight  con- 
tinued, and  the  appeal  of  the  old  woman  linked  itself 
with  it.  "Give  me  sometliing"  ...  if  everything  were 
to  die  with  the  poesessor,  who  wonld  inherit?  What 
really  belongs  ta  a  man  but  his  thoughts?  and  tbeydie 
«-itb  him.  .  .  . 

1  will  not  tUi^,"  said  Bmao  saddenly  alood. 
"I  will  not;  to-awn«ir,  the  iAj  after  to-momw.  Iat«. 
but  not  now  —  t »  *>oi>gfats  now!" 

if«  nuMd  hk  '11  so  doing  Us 
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must  flyaway;  then  he  whipped  and  spurred  his  liorae, 
which  reared  and  wildly  galloped  on.  Tho  effort  to 
ait  firmly  on  his  saddle  freed  him  from  all  visionary 
questionings  —  for  as  such,  hia  thoughts  and  reflectloua 
appeared  to  him.  He  eat  firmly,  pressed  hia  knees  to 
his  saddle,  and  the  physical  effort  did  him  good.  Still 
his  thoughts  suddenly  wandered  again  to  his  father.  He 
felt  a  shudder  pass  through  him  ...  it  must  be  at  this 
very  moment  .  .  .  perhaps  just  now,  he  has  breathed 
his  last  .  .  .  Bruno's  hand  involuntarily  drew  in  and 
stopped  his  horse.  Again  he  put  spurs  to  him,  and 
galloped  away  to  get  free  from  his  thoughts.  Presently 
a  voice  cried  out: 

"Bruno,  stop!" 

A  shudder  passed  through  him.  What  voice  conld 
that  be?  who  is  calling  him  liere  by  his  name?  A  cold 
perspiration  stood  on  his  brow. 

"Who  called  me?"  he  asked  with  pale  trembling 

'Tou  can't  approach  mel" 

"Who  are  you?  Where  are  you?"  cried  Bruno. 
A  cold  shudder  passed  over  him,  and  his  horse  snorted. 
Was  it  true  then  that  witches  lived  in  the  rocks?  for 
the  voice  came  from  the  rocks. 

"Who  are  you?"  repeated  Bruno.  "Tour  voice 
Bounds  to  me  —  " 

"Do  you  still  know  it?  Do  you  know  Black  Esther? 
Turn  round,  or  you're  a  dead  man!" 

Something  whizzed  down  the  declivity.  Bruno 
sat  benumbed  on  his  horse.  At  last  he  let  go  his 
rein,  drew  off  his  glove,  as  if  to  convince  himself  that 
he  still  lived  —  that  it  Tvaa  atlU  ia^  —  "Cft**-  "■*."»>** 
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dream  —  the  wild    product  of  a 


not  all    a 

imagiiiatii: 

His  horse  went  on  quietly.  Suddenly  it  made  s 
start  aside  —  tliere  was  the  report  of  a  gun. 

Who  could  he  hunting  here? 

Bruno  was  already  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
property.     Who   could  be   hunting'  in  the  royal  forest, 
when  the    hunt  waa  not   to  begin    till  the  following 
month? 

With  a  certain  air  of  satiBfaction,  Bruno  arranged 
his  moustache.  A  distinct  consciousness  again  pos- 
sessed him  that  he  knew  the  things  of  the  world.  He 
felt  for  a  revolver  in  the  pocket  of  his  saddle,  and 
looked  calmly  to  see.  if  it  was  all  fit  for  nse.  The 
horse  went  on.  Presently  be  saw  a  gun-barrel  against 
a  tree  presented  at  himself,  and  behind  the  tree  a  voice 
called  out: 

"Turn  back,  or  I'll  shoot  you  dead!  One!  two! 
three  — " 

Bruno  turned  his  horse,  hut  he  trembled  from  head 
to  foot;  behind  itim  was  a  loaded  gun  —  at  any  mo- 
ment a  shot  might  strike  him.  The  cold  perspiration 
ran  down  his  face,  his  eyes  burned,  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  move  his  hand;  the  villain  behind  him  might 
mistake  the  movement  and  shoot  him  from  behind.  -  .  . 

It  was  not  till  he  reached  the  corner  of  the  rock 
where  Black  Esther  had  called  to  him  and  had  so 
mysteriously  disappeared  —  she  had  warned  him,  she 
had  never  forgotten  his  love,  and  henceforth  he  resolved 
that  he  would  take  care  of  her  —  it  was  only  then 
that  he  ventured  to  breathe  &eely.  He  put  spurs  ta 
his  horse  and  galloped  away  he  knew  not  whither,  and 
it  was  not  tin  be  saw  cultivated  land  before  him  with 
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labourers  at  work  on  it,  that  he  alighted  and  aat  down 
on  the  ground. 

With  tlie  first  feeling  of  safety,  a  good  resolve  rose 
within  him.  He  would  return  back,  he  would  throw 
himself  full  of  repentance  before  his  father,  and  entreat 
hifl  last  forgiveness;  he  would  tell  him  that  he  would 
now  take  care  of  Black  Esther,  who  had  been  the  first 
cause  of  the  variance  between  them.  But  he  felt  so 
weary  that  he  conld  not  rise,  and  something  said 
within  him:  "Thou  can'st  not  do  iti  thou  can'st  not 
bear  two  such  agitations  on  one  day,  certainly  not  to- 
day—  perhaps  to-morrow —  perhaps  later,  the  inevit- 
able would  occur." 

As  if  bruised  in  every  limb,  he  got  up  at  last,  and 
asking  the  people  iu  the  field  where  he  was,  he  found 
that  he  was  far  out  of  his  way. 

If  his  groom  were  now  to  ride  after  him  and  not 
to  find  him! 

Bruno  felt  quieted  in  his  conscience  that  Le  had 
not  desired  this  —  an  evil  destiny,  an  inconceivable 
chain  of  alarms,  had  led  him  from  the  right  road. 

No  one  here  knew  him.  Suddenly  he  heard  music 
—  several  carriages  decorated  with  green  boughs  were 
driving  along  the  road. 

"Wkat  is  it?  Is  it  a  wedding?"  he  inquired  of 
the  labourer  who  had  given  him  information  about  the 

"1  don't  know;  I  think  they  are  the  people  from 
the  town  —  they  can  ride  about  in  harvest  time;  they 
are  the  people  perhaps  from  the  election." 

Bruno  mounted  his  horse  again.  The  peasant 
looked  at  him  strangely  when  he  asked  the  nearest 
way  to  Wildenort;  he  pointed  out  to  bim  a,  Wiii.'i-'^'afiQ- 
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wMcli  lie  would  be  sure  not  to  miss.  But  Bruno  pre- 
ferred to-day  to  keep  to  the  high  road  —  he  had 
longer  any  pleasure  in  the  wood,  so  he  rode  along  the 
public  way;  he  came  past  a  great  line  of  carriages 
preceded  by  a  hand  of  music,  with  a  flag  of  hlack, 
red,  and  gold.  He  rode  quickly  past  —  he  had  no 
wish  to  hear  music. 


k 


SIXTH  CHAPTER. 


Even  before  the  physician   had   arrived,    the  sick 

1  Lad  been  bled;  Gnnther,  who  had  brought  a 
BmaU  medieine-ehest  with  him,  had  quickly  prepared 
remedies  to  give  Eberhard  ease.  He  was  now  sleep- 
ing; great  drops  of  perspiration  stood  on  his  brow. 
Gunther  went  in  and  out  of  the  room.  Irma  sat  con- 
cealed; she  saw  her  father,  and  could  not  be  seen  by 
him.  He  now  diew  a^deep  breath  — -  he  was  awake, 
and  looked  around  him. 

Irma  hastened  to  him.  He  gazed  at  her  with  a 
fix:ed  expression,  and  then  signed  that  she  should  open 
a  window. 

The  day  was  bright  with  sunlight;  the  air,  &aught 
with  perfume  from  the  wood  and  coolness  from  the 
water,  was  wafted  into  the  room.  Eberhard  nodded 
approvingly.  The  cracking  of  whips  were  heard.  A 
look  of  glad  eagerness  passed  over  the  face  of  the 
sick  man;  he  knew  that  they  were  now  carrying 
home  the  first  sheaves  from  the  swampy  ground  which 
he  had  drained. 

1.     Gunther  came 
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"Come  in,"  he  said  at  the  door;  "it  will  please 
your  mafiter."  With  a  heavy  tread  the  hailiff  went  to 
the  hed  of  the  sick  man,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a 
sample  of  oara  of  corn,  while  with  hia  left  he  kept 
tapping  his  breast  ae  if  to  hammer  out  the  words: 

"Master,"  said  he,  "I  hring  you  here  the  first  ears 
from  our  new  field-land,  and  I  tmat  that  for  many 
a  year  to  come  you'll  have  health  to  eat  the  bread 
of  it." 

Eherhard  seized  the  ears,  pressing  with  the  other 
hand  that  of  his  servant,  who  now  wont  away,  and  in 
the  barn  below  sat  down  upon  a  sheaf,  and  wept. 

"Shall  I  remain  with  you  or  only  your  child," 
asked  Gunther. 

Eherhard  let  the  ears  drop;  they  lay  on  his  cover- 
let.    He  grasped  Irma's  hand.     Gunther  wect  out. 

Eberhard  now  let  go  of  his  daughter''8  hand,  pointed 
to  her  heart,  and  then  to  the  ears  of  com. 

She  shook  her  head  and  said,  "Father,  I  don't 
understand  you," 

An  expression  of  psdn  passed  over  Eberhard's 
face;  he  laid  his  finger  on  his  lips,  as  if  complaining 
that  he  could  not  apeak;  who  knows  whether  he  did 
not  mean  to  say,  "From  the  swampy  ground  the  good 
seed  springs  up  if  we  rightly  cultivate  it,  and  so  out 
of  your  heart,  my  child  —  out  of  your  lost,  ruined, ..." 

"I  will  call  Gunther,"  said  Irma;  "perhaps  he  will 
understand  what  you  mean." 

Eberhard  made  a  sign  in  the  negative;  there  was 
something,  in  hia  manner  like  anger  that  Irma  did  not 
understand  him. 

3  bit  his  speechless  lips,  and  tried  («  \.\aR.'&  "^saa.- 
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self  upright     Ii-mn  helped  him,  and  he  sat  supported  J 
by  die  pillowH. 

His    face    waa  changed.      There    was    suddenly  a  I 
sti'ange  hue  on  it —  a  strange  expression. 

Irma  looked  with  a  shudder  at  what  was  taking  l 
place.  She  knelt  down  by  the  bedside,  and  laid  her  • 
cheek  on  her  father's  hand.  He  drew  his  hand  away. 
She  looked  at  him.  "With  an  effort  he  raised  his 
liaud  —  it  was  damp  with  the  sweat  of  death  —  and 
with  outelretclied  finger  he  wrote  a  word  upon  her 
saw,  she  heard,  she  read  it; 
,  upon  her  brow,  in  her  brain, 


brow, 


it  stood  written  in  the  s 
in  iier  heart,  everywhi 
fell  on  the  ground. 

Guntber  came  in  quickly.  He  stepped  over  Irma, 
raised  Eberhard's  fallen  hand,  felt  for  the  beating  of 
Lis  heart,  started  back — and  then  closed  his  friend's  eyea. 

There  was  the  stillneas  of  death  in  the  room. 

Suddenly  music  was  heard  in  front  of  the  house,  — 
tbe  song  of  the  fatherland,  —  and  hundreds  of  voices 
cried  — -  "Long  live  onr  deputy,  the  noble  Count 
Eberhardl" 

Irma  moved  on  the  ground.  Guntlicr  strode  past 
her,  went  into  the  courtyard,  and  abruptly  bushed  the 
music,  and  silenced  tie  voices. 

Horse's  steps  approached.  Bruno  rode  into  the 
courtyard.  He  alighted,  and  read  in  Gunther's  manner 
and  in  that  of  the  assembled  people  what  had  hap- 
pened. He  covered  his  face,  and  supported  himself; 
on  Gunther,  who  led  him  to  the  house. 

When  Gunther  and  Bmno  entered  the  chamber  <^ 
death,  he  lay  alone;  Irma  had  disappeared  — she  had 
ghat  henelf  up  in  ker 
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SEVENTH  CHAPTER. 


Hr  who  destroys  his  life,  does  not  A 
life  alone. 

The  child  who  afflicts  a  father,  assists  in  preparing 
Ilia  grave. 

Upon  my  brow  there  stands  an  inextingnishable 
print,  a  Cain  mark  from  the  hand  of  my  father. 

I  can  never  again  look  at  my  own  face,  nor  can  I 
ever  let  the  eye  of  another  look  on  it 

Can  I  flee  from  myself?  Every  where  myself 
must  follow  me. 

I  am  a  castaway,  lost,  and  ruined  .... 

....  Sneh  was  the  dreary  monotone  that  rang 
through  Irma's  soal  again  and  again. 

She  lay  in  the  darkened  room,  where  notasunheam 
was  allowed  to  penetrate,  nor  a  ray  of  light  to  enter; 
she  was  alone  with  herself  and  darkness.  Her  thoughts 
called  to  her  like  voices,  on  the  right,  on  the  left,  from 
above,  and  from  helow,  every  where  —  and  it  often 
seemed  to  her,  as  if  her  father's  hand  hovered  throagh 
the  gloom  with  an  outstretched  finger  of  flame. 

She  heard  without  the  voices  of  Bruno  and  the 
physician;  Bruno  wanted  to  ask  her  many  things, 
Gunther  wished  to  return  to  the  capital.  Irma  an- 
swered that  she  could  see  no  one;  she  commissioned 
Gunther  with  a  thousand  greetings  to  all  who  cared 
for  her. 

Gonther  charged  the  family  doctor  and  the  maid, 
to  watch  carefully  over  Irma;  he  sent  a  messen^iw  to 
£mmy  in  the  convent 
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Etude.  ^H 

ne;  life?   tbe* 


m 

^^^^H  Irma  remaiaed  In  darkness  and  in  solitude. 

^^^^H  The  tempter  came  to  her,  oud  eaid 

^^^H  "Why  doat  thou  pine  away  thy  young  life?    the 

W  whole  world  lies   before    thee  with  its    splendor    and 

1  beauty.     Where  is  a  trace  upon   thy  brow?  the  hand 

I  that  left  it,  is  stiff  and  decayed.    RtBe  up!  the  world  ia 

jj  thine  1  why  languish  away?  why  mortify  thyself  ?  every- 

I  thing  lives  for  itself,  everything  lives  its  time.      Thy 

I*  father  has  consummated  his  life,  consummate  thon  thine 

Ij  own!  what  is  ein?  —  death   has  no  right  to  life,  life 

I  alone  has  right 

i  ....  Hither  and  thither    the  straggle   tormenl 

I  her,  and  suddenly  in  the  gloom  she  seemed  to  hav^ 

!  before  her  the  New  Testament  scene,  in  which  Satan  and 

the  Archangel  dispute  about  the  body  of  Moses.  — 
"I  am  no  dead  body,"  she  burst  forth,  "and  there 

are  no  angels  and  there  are  no  devils!     All  is  a  "'  ' 

from  generation  to  generation  they  sing  to  as  all  i 

of  tales,  as  they  do  to  children  in  the  darkness. 
The  day  is  here.     I  can  pull  aside  my  curtain 

the  whole  world  of  light  is  mine.     Have  not  thousands 

erred  like  me  and  still  live  happy?"' 

She  nished  to  the  window.     It  seemed  to  her  as  if 

she   lay  buried  alive  in    the  earth,    her  imagit 
'  transported  her  to  that  one  grave  .... 

I  I  must  have  light,  light! 

I  She  raised  the  curtain.     A  broad  ray  of  li^t 

in.     She  sprung  back;  the  cnrtain   fell  again  am 
lay  in  darkness. 
Presently  she  heard  a  voice   which  went  d« 
her  heart.  Colonel  Bronnen  had  come  from  the 


life 
av^l 


to  shew   the  last  token  of 


respect 


I  Eberhaid; 


begged  Irma — gai&.\na  ajcm^N^jwa  >«««  half  stiBed— 
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to  do  him  the  favor  and  let  him  moam  with  her  for 
the  dead. 

Imia's  blood  seemed  to  congeal  ia  her  heart.  She 
opened  the  door  and  held  out  her  hand  to  her  friend 
in  the  dark^  he  pressed  it,  and  she  heard  him,  strong 
man  as  he  was,  weeping  loudly.  As  if  Btorm-driven, 
the  thoughts  passed  through  her  mind;  there  stande  a 
man  who  could  rescue  thee,  and  thou  could'st  servo 
him,  and  he  subject  to  him  —  but  how  would'st  thou 
dare?  .... 

"I  thank  you,"  she  said  at  last,  ''may  you  ever 
feel  the  happiness  of  having  acted  kindly  to  the  de- 
parted one  and  to  me  .  .  .  ." 

Her  voice  faltered,  she  could  not  say  more. 

Bronnen  went;  he  left  her  in  the  darkness. 

Irma  was  again  alone. 

The  last  hold  which  she  bad  left  in  life  was  broken. 
Cotdd  she  have  imagined  what  lines  from  a  turn  letter 
picked  up  on  the  public  way,  Bronnen  bad  in  his 
pocket,  she  would  have  screamed  aloud. 

One  thought  alone  was  ever  awake  within  her. 
What  was  it  to  her  to  see  the  sun  rise  so  many  thousand 
times  more,  and  every  sunbeam  and  every  eye  would 
make  the  writing  glare,  and  words  would  he  an  ever- 
lasting terror  to  her.  Father  —  daughter  —  who 
would  efface  those  words  from  language,  that  she  might 
never  hear  them  again,  never  read  them  again? 

She  felt  a  sort  of  unfathomable  void  in  her  mind. 
The  one  and  only  thought  was  ever  returning,  it  was 
never  to  be  exhausted,  and  yet  every  side  of  it  had 
been  weighed,  and  brooding  reflection  had  turned  it 
over  and  over  with  crushing  power,  indefatigably  and 
yet  wearyingly,  in  a  thousand  diffetevvt  a.s'g'i'i'sa. 


^^M  SOS 

^^^B     Utter 
^^^      desire 


Then  there  came  on  that  stupor  of  mind,  whicTi  la 
utter  thoughtlessnees.  Nothing  to  think,  nothing  to 
desire,  nothing  to  do.  Chaos  had  fallen  over  the  in- 
dividual man,  and  beyond  it  hovef  ed  intangible  objects. 
Let  them  come;  be  still  as  a  beaat  for  sacrifice,  apon 
whose  head  the  axe  of  the  officiating  priest  is  to  be  up- 
lifted. The  destiny  mnst  be  accomplbhed;  thoa  canst 
do  nothing,  thou  can'st  only  stand  still  and  not  shrink 
away  from  it. 

Irma  lay  thus  for  houra. 

Outside  her  room,  the  pendnlura  of  the  great  clock 
ticked,  and  the  sound  seemed  ever  saying:  "Father- — 
daughter,  daughter  —  father."  For  hours  she  heard 
nothing  but  the  ticking,  and  ever  the  wordB:  Father  — 
daughter,  daughter  —  father!  She  longed  to  call  out 
and  order  them  to  stop  the  clock,  but  she  forebore.  She 
tried  to  force  herself  not  to  hear  these  words  ia  the 
ticking  of  the  pendulum.  But  she  could  not  succeed. 
Father  —  daughter,  daughter  —  fatherl  the  pendulum 
still  kept  on  repeating. 

That  which  had  once  been  the  free  play  of  her 
humour,  now  played  with  her.  "What  hast  thou  seen 
of  the  world?"  she  said  to  herself.  "A  little  segment 
Thou  must  now  make  a  journey  round  the  whole 
earth,  that  shall  be  thy  pilgrimage,  and  BO  thou  wilt 
forget  thyself.  Thou  must  become  acquainted  with  the 
whole  planet,  on  which  these  creatures  creep  about, 
who  call  themselves  men,  and  who  stupify  their 
misery  with  digging  and  planting,  with  preaching  and 
singing,  with  chiselling  and  painting,  until  they  die. 
Stupefaction  is  everything  .  .  ." 

And  in  her  mind,  pictures  formed  themselves,  car- 
bei  into  l>Qui\d.lQae  distances,  the  fiuthfdl  servant 
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pitching  the  tent  in  the  desert,  and  perhaps  some  wild 
race  approaching  ,  .  . 

Half  dreaming,  she  heard  the  tomtom,  and  saw  her- 
self home  away,  adorned  with  peacocks'  feathers,  and 
dusky  wild  forms  dancing  round  her. 

Her  lively  fancy  had  once  amused  itself  with  the 
idea,  and  it  now  arose  of  itself  before  her,  half  madden- 
ing her,  as  the  sense-confusing  dance  closed  around  her... 


EIGHTH  CHAPTER. 

It  was  the  depth  of  the  night.     All  were  sleeping. 

Irma  opened  her  door  gently  and  glided  out. 

She  went  to  the  chamber  of  death.  A  solitary  light 
was  burning  at  the  head  of  the  body-,  he  lay  in  an 
open  coiBn,  with  a  bunch  of  com  in  his  hand.  The 
servant,  who  was  watching  by  the  corpse,  looked 
amazed  at  Irma;  he  only  nodded  and  did  not  speak  a 

Irma  grasped  her  fatlier's  hand.  Had  that  hand 
but  rested  in  blessing  on  her  head,  instead  of  .  .  . 

SJie  knelt  down,  and  kissed  the  icy  cold  hand  with 
her  burning  lips.  A  thought,  a  sense-distracting  thought, 
flashed  through  her  mind:  "It  was  the  kiss  of  eternity! 
Burning  flame  and  icy  coldness  had  met  together.  It 
was  the  kiss  of  eternity  .  .  .  ." 

"When  she  awoke  in  her  room,  she  knew  no  longer, 
whether  she  had  been  dreaming,  or  whether  it  was  a 
reality  that  she  had  kissed  the  dead  hand  of  her 
father;  but  this  she  felt:  —  that  deep  within  her  in- 
nermost sonl  there  lay  something  like  a  drop  of  ice, 
immoyeable,  indelible. 
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ever  more  kU^I 
Tied  her  fatliw^ 


lew  thsbj 

I  Bister'a^l 
equested 


The  kisB  of  eternity  —  she  could  i 
!irm  lips  —  she  was  united  to  the  dead. 

She  heard  the  bells  toll,  as  they  carried  b 
to  the   grave;   she  did  not  leave  her  room,  no  Bound 
came  from  her  lips,  no  tear  fell  from  her  eye;  every- 
thing  in  her  was  mute,  dull,  and  shattere' 

She  lay  in  darkness.     When  tbe  pigeons  cooed  oa^ 
the  window-sill  outside,  and  flew  away,  she  knew  ths 

Bruno  waB  annoyed  to  the  utmost  at 
eccentric  conduct.  He  wished  to  leave,  and  h 
her  to  accompany  him,  or  to  Bay  what  sh 
doing.  But  she  gave  no  reply.  At  length,  equipped 
for  starting,  he  went  into  Irma's  ante-room;  her  maid, 
was  sitting  there,  reading. 

Bruno  had  stretched  out  his  hand  to  pat  her  undei 
the  chin,  but  he  quickly  recollected  himself  that  he  n 
in  sorrow;  and  he  diew  liia  hand  back. 

He  gave  his  hat  to  the  maid  to  fasten  a  moumin 
band  on  it,  and  in  doing  so,  he  stroked  her  hand  a 
by  accident.     Then  he  went  again  to  his  sister's  doot 

"Irma,"  said  he,  "Irma,   be  reasonable,  give   i 
an  answer  at  lastl" 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?" 
within. 

"Open  the  door." 

"I  hear,"  she  replied,  bnt  she  did  not  open  it 

"Well  then,  I  must  tell  yon,  there  has  been  i 
will  of  my  father's  found.  I  will  arrange  everything 
with  you  in  a  brotherly  manner.  Won't  you  go  witf 
me  to  my  family?" 

"K     " 

ust  start  alone.     Good  bye!" 
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He  received  no  anawer;  he  listened  to  the  foot- 
steps retreating  from  the  door,  and  turned  away.  The 
maid  had  fastened  the  crape  round  his  hat,  Bruno 
kissed  her  hand,  and  gave  her  a  handsome  present. 

Then  he  set  oat  on  his  journey. 

It  suited  him  well  that  he  could  travel  without 
Irma-,  he  could  better  give  way  to  his  inclinations 
when  undisturhed  by  any  one,  and  his  philosophy  on- 
joined:  no  unnecessary  sorrow!  It  is  of  no  avail, 
and  one  only  mars  life  by  it 

On  the  road,  he  felt  very  well  satisfied  with  him- 
self. The  Wildenort  estate  he  kept  for  himself  on  ac- 
count of  the  name;  it  was  small,  and  without  some 
position  in  the  state  he  could  not  live  on  it  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  his  rank.  He  resolved  to  give  Irma, 
when  she  married,  which  he  hoped  would  soon  be  the 
case,  the  entire  value  of  the  hereditary  property  as  her 
dowry. 

Bruno  travelled  to  the  capital,  and  his  first  object 
after  having  visited  his  family,  was  to  the  jockey-club, 
which  was  now  periuaneotly  established.  By  paying 
a  moderate  forfeit,  he  wished  to  withdraw  his  horses 
from  the  race,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  next 
few  days;  he  was  in  sorrow,  and  they  would  have  regard 
to  that.  —  On  the  way  he  met  the  physician,  and  Bruno 
turned  back.     Ite  physician  was  going  to  the  palace. 

Never  had  this  man,  who  was  regarded  at  court  as 
unmoveabte,  been  seen  so  agitated,  as  when  he  bronght 
back  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  the  old  count 
"Wildenort 

He  told  the  queen  of  the  edilying  reflections,  which 
had  roused  Cberhard  in  his  last  hour,  but  he  could  not 
help  adding,  that  his  deceased  friend  had  not  attained 


»" 


to  llie  liigU  point,  tonards  wliich  he  had  bo  honestly 
striven;  for  that  in  Uis  very  last  hour  he  had  groped 
for  outward  support,  and  was  obliged  to  impress  anew 
upon  hia  mind  all  that  he  had  laboured  to  ohtaia.  The 
qneen  looked  with  astonishment  at  the  man,  who  could 
judge  HO  sternly  oven  when  most  deeply  affected. 

"How  does  our  Irma  bear  it?"  asked  she, 

"Heavily  and  silently,  your  MajeBty,"  replied  the 
physician. 

"I  tliink,"  aaid  the  king  to  the  queen,  "we  ought, 
to  writo  to  our  friend  and  send  a  messenger  to  her." 

TliQ  queen  concurred  with  his  opinion,  and  tha 
king  said  aloud  to  the  comptroller  of  the  honehold: 

"The  queen  wishes  at  once  to  despatch  a  courier 
to  tlio  countess  Irma,  will  you  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangement.    Send  the  lacquey  Banm," 

The  queen  was  startled.  Why  did  the  king  say 
that  she  wished  to  send  a  messenger,  when  he  had 
auggested  it,  and  she  had  only  agreed?  A  fear  passed 
through  her,  but  she  mastered  it  quickly,  and  reproached 
herself  that  the  evil  thought  which  had  on 
atirred  in  her,  had  not  yet  entirely  vanished.  She 
went  to  her  room  and  wrote  to  Irma.  The  king  also 
wrote 

Baum  assnmed  a  very  modest  and  submissive 

pressioii  when  the  comptroller  of  the  honsehold  ordered 

him  At  once  to  make  ready  and  to  go  as  conrier  to  the 

countess  of  Wildenort;    he    was    to  remain  with  the 

1  never  to  leave  her,  and  if  she  w 

L  tntvel,  he  was  to  accompany  her  until  her  r 

I^Ae  court 

When  Banm  set  off  with  the  letters,  his  Eace  woral 


< 


1  v«i7  different 
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was  now  on  the  point  of  gaining  bis  great  desire,  the 
most  delicate  commission  had  been  given  him,  he  knew 
how  it  was,  they  understood  him  ao4  he  understood 
others.  He  turned  behind  to  look  towards  the  palace, 
and  his  expreasion  was  now  by  no  means  eubmissive; 
whispering  behind  his  left  band,  while  he  stroked  his 
breast  witli  the  right,  he  said  to  himself:  "I  shall  come 
back  a  made  man,  and  I  must  at  least  be  gentlemiui 
of  the  chamber." 

Baum  arrived  at  the  castle.  The  maid  told  him 
that  her  mistress  neither  saw  cor  spoke  to  any  one. 

"If  she  could  only  cry,"  said  the  maid,  "her  silent 
grief  is  killing  her." 

There  was  a  knock  at  Irma's  closed  door;  but  it 
was  long  before  an  answer  came.  At  last  Irma  in- 
quired what  was  the  matter.  She  was  obliged  to  anp- 
port  herself  by  the  handle  of  the  door,  when  abe  re- 
cognized Baum's  voice.  Had  the  king  himself  perhaps 
come? 

Baum  said  that  he  had  been  sent  as  courier  by 
their  majeHtiea,  to  deliver  a  letter.  Irma  opened  the 
door  only  so  far  as  to  put  out  her  hand,  she  took  in 
the  large  letter  and  placed  it  on  the  table;  —  she  liad 
nothing  to  learn  of  the  world  outside,  the  world  outside 
could  give  her  no  comfort,  no  one  could. 

At  length,  towards  evening,  she  drew  back  the 
curtains  and  broke  the  seal  of  the  large  envelope.  Two 
letters  were  in  it;  one  was  directed  in  the  queen's  hand- 
writing, the  other  in  that  of  the  king.  She  unfolded 
the  queen's  letter  hrst,  and  read: 

"Deak,  good  Isua! 

(Jt  was  the  first  time  that  the  queen  had  written 
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BO  affectionately.     Irma  wiped  her  face  wifli  her 
kerchief  and  went  on  reading.) 

"Yon  have  Buffered  the  hardest  s 
Bhonld  like  to  be  with  yon  to  press  your  hearily  beating 
heart  to  my  own,  and  to  kiss  the  tears  from  yonr  eyes. 
I  will  not  comfort  yon,  I  will  only  tell  you  that  I  feel 
with  yon,  so  far  as  one  can  feel  what  one  has  not 
oneself  experienced.  You  are  strong,  noble,  and  har- 
monious, and  I  must  appeal  to  you, 

(Irma'a  hand  trembled  as  she  read  this.) 
to  remember  yourself  and  to  bear  yonr  grief  pnrely 
and  beautifully.  Yon  are  orphaned,  hnt  the  world 
must  not  he  desolate  and  void  to  you.  There  still  live 
hearts  allied  to  you  by  friendship.  I  rejoice  or  rather 
I  thank  God  that  I  can  he  anything  to  you  iu  sorrow. 
I  need  not  t^ell  you  that  1  am  your  friend,  but  jt  does 
one  good  in  hours  like  this  to  teil  oneself  so.  I  shonld 
like  not  to  epend  a  sing-le  hour  in  amusement  while 
you  are    in    affliction.      Every    feehng    is  shared  he- 


ler  hand-  ^H 
L  life.     I    1 

I 

I 


{Irma  covered  her  face  with  her  hand.     She  com- 
po.'ied  herself  and  went  on  reading.) 

"Let  me  soon  know  what  I  can  be  to  you.  Gome  to 
me  or  remain  in  solitude,  just  as  your  nature  prompts. 
If  I  could  only  give  you  that  enjoymflnt  of  yourself 
which  we  feel!  You  don't  know  what  great  delights 
you  hare  afforded  ua.  You  have  enriched  onr  wealth 
of  perception:  that  is  the  noblest  achievement  Be 
strong  in  yourself,  and  know  that  you  may  rely  on 
your  heartily  loving 

Matiliia." 

;  laid  '  ■  on  the  table,  hut  she  involun' 
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tnrily  pnehed  it  far  away  from  tliat  of  the  king  wJiicli 
was  still  unopened.  Tears  ehould  elapse,  aeaa  should 
lie  between,  before  the  words  of  the  king  ouglit  to  be 
beard  ailer  such  as  tliese.  And  yet  —  how  often  had 
Bhe  listened  to  them  both  in  the  same  breath,  and  looked 
at  them  with  the  same  glance. 

With  a  violent  movement,  as  if  in  anger,  she  broke 
open  the  king's  letter  and  read: 

"It  is  deeply  painful  to  mo  that  you,  my  sweet 
friend,  should  have  to  learn  that  you  are  the  child  of 
a  mortal  man.  I  lament  that  your  beautiful  eyes 
should  weep.  If  the  most  exalted  are  still  capable  of 
purification  —  and  what  mortal  being  is  not  so  ^—  this 
sorrow  will  only  heighten  your  noble  sentiments.  But 
I  pray  you  not  to  monnt  bo  high,  as  to  find  us  mean 
and  low.      Carry  ua  with  you  on  your  heights." 

Irma's  countenance  assumed  a  bitter  petrified  ex- 
pression.    She  went  on  reading: 

"If  you  torment  your  beautiful  eyes  with  fears  and 
your  noble  heart  with  sighs,  for  more  than  seven  days, 
and  wish  to  live  alone,  let  me  know  it  by  one  word. 
If  you  wish  to  protract  yoar  mourning,  and  to  recover 
yourself  and  another  self  by  travel,  decide  whither  you 
intend  to  go;  only  not  too  far  away,  not  too  far 
into  the  land  of  sorrow,  a  land  foreign  to  you.  Ton 
ought  to  be  joyflil,  and  to  subdue  grief  cheerfully  and 
quickly. 

Tour  affectionate 

K." 

In  the  letter  there  lay  a  small  piece  of  paper  with 
the  inscription:  "to  be  burnt  at  once." 
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can't  live  without  thee,  I  lose  myself  if  I  lose 
thee.  The  present  alone  is  life.  I  can  only  breathe  in 
the  light  of  thine  eyes.  I  want  no  clonds,  I  yearn  for 
snn.  Eemember  what  a  world  of  thought  thoa  har- 
bourcst  beneath  that  feathered  hat.  Give  the  world  its 
sway.  Thou  must  not  be  sad,  thou  muBi:  not,  for 
jay  sake.  Thou  must  be  nustrcss  of  thy  grief,  aa  thou 
art  mistress  over  me!  Be  strong,  soar  above  every- 
thing, and  come  to 

OiyK. 

The  kiss  of  eternity!  I  alone  can  kiss  away  the  clouds, 
the  sadness  from  thy  brow,  I  can  and  I  will." 

Irma  screamed  aloud,  she  suppressed  a  convulsive 
laugh. 

Can  any  lips  kiss  this  brow?  How  would  they 
relish  the  cold  touch  of  death  stamped  here  for  ever? 
How  would  that  terrible  word  taste  to  their  lips?  Kiss 
it  away!     Kiss  it  away!     It  burns,  it  freeaeB.  - — 

The  maid  outside  heard  these  last  words,  she 
wanted  to  hasten  to  Irma,  hut  the  door  was  locked.  — 

After  a  time,  Irma  raised  her  head,  and  was 
astonished  to  find  herself  on  the  groand;  she  rose,  and 
ordered  light  and  writing  materials.  She  homed  both 
the  letters  from  the  king,  held  her  heavy  head  for  a 
time  in  her  two  hands,  tken  took  her  pen  and  wrote: 


"Queen! 
I  expiate  my  guilt  with  death.    Forgive  and  forget. 
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She  wrote  on  tLe  envelojie:  "By  Gunther's  hand. 
To  the  queea  herself." 

Then  she  took  another  sheet,  and  wrote: 

"Mt  pbiend! 
I  address  you  for  the  last  time.  We  are  treading 
a  false  way,  a  terribly  false  one.  I  expiate  my  guilt 
Yon  do  not  belong  to  yourself.  You  belong  to  her  and 
to  your  whole  state.  You  must  expiate  in  life,  I  in 
deatli.  Compose  yourself,  agree  with  the  law  that 
binds  yon  to  her  and  to  the  coramiinity.  You  have 
denied  both;  and  I,  I  have  helped  you  to  do  so.  Our 
life,  our  love,  has  brought  upon  you  a  terrible  fate. 
You  could  no  longer  be  true  to  yourself.  You  must 
again  become  so,  and  that  entirely.  Dying,  I  impress 
this  on  you,  and  I  die  gladly,  if  you  will  abjde  by  my 
entreaty.  Everlasting  nature  knows  that  we  did  not 
wish  to  sin,  but  it  was  so.  My  judgement  is  written  on 
my  brow,  inscribe  thine  in  thine  heart  and  live  anew. 
Everything  is  still  before  you.  I  receive  the  kiss 
of  eternity  from  death.  Hear  this  voice  and  forget  it 
DOtI  but  forget  her  who  calls  to  yon.  I  wish  for  no 
remembrance." 

She  sealed  the  letters,  and  hid  them  quickly  in  the 
portfolio,  for  she  was  interrupted.  Emmy,  or  rather 
flister  Euphroaine,  was  announced. 
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NINTH  CHAPTER 


The  physician  had  sent  a  messenger  to  Emm;,  -willi 
the  tidings  of  Count  Eberhard'e  death,  and  of  Inna's 
state  of  despair.  —  The  prioress  had  counselled  Emmy 
to  hasten  to  her  young  fiiend  to  Tchoro  they  owed  so 
many  thaoks;  and  as  no  nun  was  allowed  to  travel 
alone,  she  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  sister,  who  was 
an  experienced  nurse. 

When  the  maid  announced  the  visitors,  Irma  sprang 
up  involuntarily.  "Here  is  deliverance!"  she  esclaiified. 
"In  the  convent,  shut  out  from  the  world,  a  living 
death  —  there  thon  couldst  tarry  till  they  lay  thee 
in  the  grave." 

"A  life  in  which  nothing  happens  . 


behind  her, 

)s:  "1  will  not  vsit 

end " 

her  answer  to   the 

'  hear 


denly  burst  forth,  aa  if  the  old  saili 
who  had  first  uttered  the  words. 

A  defiant  thought  swelled  her 
for  my  life  to  end,  I  will  force  tl 

It  wae  long  before  she    gave  her  answ 

"My  hearty  thanks,   but  I  will  not  se« 

Irma  felt  herself  strong  as  she  uttered  these  words. 
That  too  was  over  now,  it  mast  be  over. 

And  again  all  was  still  and  dark,  and  again  the 
ticking  of  the  pendulum  outside  repeated :  Father  — 
danghter,  daughter  —  father. 

The  ringing  of  the  vesper  hell  sounded  up  the 
valley. 

"It  must  he!"  said  Irma  to  herself.   She  drew  back 
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tbe  curtain  and  looked  down  into  the  valley.  Tlis 
nnns  were  going  through  the  meadows  in  their  long 
hlack  garments.  She  hastened  after  them  in  thought, 
exclaiming  into  the  empty  air,  —  Farewell,  Emmy !  Then 
she  called  her  maid,  and  told  her  to  give  orders  that  a 
horse  should  he  saddled  for  her  as  she  wished  to  ride 
out.  She  did  not  turn  her  face  to  the  maid.  No  one 
should  ever  see  that  brow.  The  maid  assisted  in  putting 
on  her  riding  habit,  arranged  her  riding  hat,  which 
still  bore  the  eagle's  wing;  Irma  shuddered  when,  taking 
up  her  hat,  she  touched  the  wing;  that  bird  the  king 
had  shot,  and  had  given  her  the  wing  at  the  time  .... 
it  was  like  a  last  ghostly  association. 

She  ordered  a  second  veil  to  be"put  upon  her  hat, 
and  it  was  not  till  she  was  quite  concealed  that  she 
went  out.  She  did  not  look  up,  she  did  not  take 
farewell  of  any  one,  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
ground- 

Irma's  riding  horse  stood  in  the  courtyard;  it 
pawed  the  ground  and  distended  its  nostrils  when  it 
saw  Irma.  She  did  not  inquire  who  had  brought  her 
riding  horse  from  the  capital.  She  stroked  his  neck  and 
called  him  by  his  name  "Pluto."  In  her  thoughts  she 
was  already  so  out  of  the  world,  that  she  looked  on 
the  beast  as  a  wonder,  as  something  never  before  seen. 
She  mounted. 

Her  father's  large  favorite  dog  was  also  there,  and 
barked  at  her.  She  ordered  that  the  dog  should  be 
sent  back  to  the  house. 

She  rode  away  at  an  easy  pace.  She  looked  neither 
up,  nor  to  the  right,  nor  to  the  left.  The  sun  stood 
just  behind  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  the  light  broke  in 
icattered  rays  through  the  branches,  like  thin  tlu:aail&  ^^ 


ISO 


i 

^^H  nn-liglit,  and  between  the  stems  shone  the  sky,  as  a 

^^^K  golden  backgronniL 

^^H         Inna  paused,  and  beckoned  to  Baum  who  was  riding 

^^^V  behind  her;  he  rode  to  her  side. 

^^^1  "How  mnch  money  have  yoa  with  you?" 

^^^1  "Only  a  few  florins." 

^^^1  "I  want  a  hnndred  florins,   ride  back  and  fetch 

^H  tJiem." 

^^^P  Baum  hesitated;  he  wanted  to  say,  that  he  was  not 

ll  allowed  to  leave  the  countess,  but  he  did  not  know 

how  to  bring  it  ont 

I  "Why  do  you  hesitate?   have  you  not  understood 

^^_     me?"  aaid  Inna,  and  there  was  something  harsh  in  her 

^^L    voice.     "Bide  back  directly." 

^^H  Baum  turned  his  horse  round. 

^^M  He  was  scarcely  out  of  sight,  when  Irma  whipped 

her  horse,  sprang  aside  over  the  ditch  up  a  mountain 
pasture  and  into  the  wood.  At  full  gallop  she  rode 
the  same  way  which  Bruno  had  taken  a  few  days  be- 
fore. The  horse  was  spirited  and  fresh,  it  delighted  in 
its  beautiful  rider  —  merrily,  as  if  it  was  going  to  the 
chase,  it  galloped  on.  And  chase  it  is,  for  there  sounda 
the  hunter's  gun;  but  "Pluto"  stands  fire,  and  is  not 
startled.  Merrily  and  more  merrily  he  gallops  on.  The 
rosy  evening  shines  through  the  forest  trees,  and  playa 
in  sparkling  light  upon  stems  and  moas.  And  on  ridea 
die  fugitive,  ever  on  —  onl 

She  had  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain  ridge,  the 
broad  lake  below  glowed  with  purple, 

'There,"  cried  Inna,  "there  art  thou,  cold  death!  — " 
Pluto  stopped.  Ho  thought  his  mistress  had  ordered 
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"Ton^re  rigftt,''  smid  she.  patting  his  neck,  "i:  :< 
&r  enoQgli." 

She  alighted  and  turned  her  horse  riiuni:  he  I-i-.ked 
at  her  onoe  again  with  his  large  trae  eves,  for  ^Le  ti\ti 
thrown  hack  her  veil 

"Gro  home,  jon  shall  live:  go  home!" 

The  horse  stood  sdlL  Present] v  she  rtii-ei  L^r 
whip  and  stmck  her  horse  so  that  it  starred  ofT.  n.ar.e 
and  tail  flnttering  in  the  evening  breeze,  a?  i:  d^ii  aoro??^ 
the  mountain. 

Irma  stood  and  looked  after  i:.  Then  shf  ?:a:  i  .ti; 
on  the  edge  of  a  projecting  rock  and  ^azed  a:  the  Ti^=r. 
landscape  and  the  declining  sun. 

"It  is  the  last  time,  thon  beaatitdl  light,  that  ihon 
wilt  tinge  the  sky,  before  I  sink  into  the  night  of 
death '' 

For  a  moment  she  sat  wholly  absorbed  in  the  view 
that  opened  before  her;  she  no  longer  knew  whenc/: 
she  came,  or  whither  she  wonld  go.  There,  in  a  va-t 
range,  stood  the  high  towering  mountain >  with  their 
many  points,  summit  on  summit,  while  far  behind  -.ome 
mountain  peak  rose  above  them  all.  A  i^ort  of  violet 
atmosphere  hovered  around  the  wooded  hf-A'^h'ji,  the  raja 
of  evening  trembled  on  the  abrupt  and  bare  precipices, 
and  high  upon  the  snow -covered  peak^  lay  the  rosy 
tinge  of  sunset,  ever  assuming  a  deeper  hue  a-  It  grew 
into  ni^it  below.  One  mighty  snow- clad  pinnar;le  >t/;od 
as  if  on  fire,  but  by  degrees  a  cloud  passed  over  it, 
robbing  the  crest  of  its  rosy  glow.  a=  if  it  were  a  veil 
uplifted;  the  cloud  gradually  floated  by  with  its  jrlory, 
and  the  snowy  heights;  stood  coldly  out  In  tlje  pallor 
of  death.     It  was  the  aspect  of  death. 

Mighty  death  was  papain ^  over  the  hei^hti. 

<M  the  Wefg*ta.  II.  '^1 
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^       Ob!  that  one  could  vanish  like  that  into  ether! 

Irma  shuddered;  a  chilling  breeze  swept  over  the 
bills.  She  drew  her  band  across  her  face,  she  felt  that 
she  too  was  growing  pale.  She  rose  and  mounted  higher, 
that  she  might  once  more  see  the  ball  of  fire.  She  came 
too  late,  and  said  aloud: 

"What  avails  it  to  see  the  sun  a  thousand  or  twice 
a  thousand  times  when  it  must  set  for  us  once  for  all? 
And  it  has  for  ever  set  to  him  who  is  gone  to  his  rest, 
and  on  whose  hand  decay  has " 

She  felt  giddy  and  sank  down  upon  the  moss. 

When  shI  got  up  again,  it  was  night 

She  rose,  and  holding  up  her  habit,  she  walked 
down  into  the  gloomy  forest  land. 
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